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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIBTY  TEABS'  TBUCE 
TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  ATHENS 
AND  CORINTH,  WITH  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF   PERICLES. 


Policy  of  Pericles  described,  —  Increase  of  tribute.  —  Authority 
of  Athens  over  her  Allies,  —  Origin  of  the  Samian  War,  — 
Revolt  of  Samos,  —  Application  of  the  Samians  at  Sparta, 

—  Siege  of  Samos,  —  Reduction  of  Samos,  —  Position  of 
Athens  toward  her  Allies,  —  Athenian  Colonies,  —  In 
£ub<Bay  NaxoSy  Andros,   Thrace,  — Amphipolis,  —  Thurii, 

—  Scrutiny  at  Athens,  —  Public  Buildings  at  Athens,  — 
Athenian  Artists,  —  Expenditure  for  public  Amusements,  — 
For  the  Tribunals  and  the  Assembly,  —  Magnificence  of  the 
Age  of  Pericles,  —  Literature  of  the  Age,  —  The  Dramcu 

—  jEschylus,  —  Sophocles,  —  Influence  of  Tragedy,  — 
Comedy,  —  Freedom  of  the  Attic  Stage,  —  Influence  of 
Comedy,  —  Attacks  on  Pericles,  —  Phidias,  —  Aspasia.  — 
Anaxagoras, 

The  Thirty  Years*  Truce,  though  concluded  upon 
terms  seemingly  disadvantageous  to  Athens,  afforded 
an  interval  of  repose  highly  favourable  to  her  pros- 
perity, only  interrupted  by  one  successful  effort.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Pericles  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  his  views  into  action,  with  the  amplest 
means  that  the  state  could  furnish  at  his  command, 
and  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  opposition  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  The  history  of  Athens  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  may  be  pro- 
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XVIIL 


perly  comprised  in  a  general  survey  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Pericles,  to  describe  liis  policy  in  a  few  words,  had 
two  objects  mail Jy  in  view  throughout  his  public  life : 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Athenian  empire,  and 
to  raise  the  confidence  and  self-esteem  of  the  Athenians 
themselves  to  a  level  Avith  the  lofty  position  which 
they  occupied.  Almost  all  his  measures  may  clearly 
be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  ends.  There 
are  only  a  few  as  to  which  it  may  seem  doubtftil 
whether  they  can  be  traced  to  any  higher  aim  than 
that  of  establishing  his  own  power,  and  whether  they 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  by  which,  at  the 
expence  of  his  principles,  he  purchased  that  popularity 
which  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  all 
his  undertakings. 

The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  states  which 
composed  the  Athenian  confederacy  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  time  of  Cimon, 
and  through  his  management.  A  very  important  in- 
novation, which  visibly  altered  the  relation  before  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  her  allies,  appears  to  have 
been  effected  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Aristides.  We 
learn  from  Plutarch,  that  a  proposal  was  then  made, 
nominally  at  least  by  the  Samians,  to  transfer  the 
treasury  of  the  confederacy  from  Delos  to  Athens. 
Aristides  is  said  to  have  admitted  the  expediency  of 
the  change  for  the  interest  of  Athens,  but  to  have  con- 
demned it  as  unjust.^  Perhaps  he  was  aware  that  the 
Samians,  who  made  this  application,  did  not  really 
express  the  wishes  of  their  countrjrmen,  who  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  motive  for  desiring  what  they 
proposed,  and  that  they  were  only  employed  by  the 

*  This  appears  from  Plut.  Arist  25.,  to  have  been  the  fact  But  whether  the 
turn  giyen  to  the  conduct  of  Aristides  by  Theophrastus,  who  represented  him  as 
recommending  the  measure  in  spite  of  its  iniquity,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  saying 
with  Wachsmuth,  l  2.  p.  75.,  that  he  approved  of  it,  may  be  doubted.  He  may 
either  have  said  that  it  was  unjust,  but  expedient,  or  that  it  was  expedient,  but 
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party  at  Athens  who  wished  to  carry  the  measure,  to  chap. 
take  away  the  appearance  of  open  violence.  It  is  not  ^^°^ 
quite  certain,  though  most  probable,  that  the  objections 
of  Aristides  were  overruled  on  this  occasion  ;  but  at 
least  the  change  was  not  long  deferred.  Those  intro- 
duced by  Cimon  stript  the  weaker  states  one  after 
another  of  their  means  of  defence ;  and  when  Pericles 
came  to  the  head  of  affairs,  there  probably  remained 
but  a  few  steps  more  to  be  taken  to  convert  the  con- 
federacy into  an  empire  over  which  Athens  ruled  as  a 
despotic  sovereign.  It  seems  to  have  been  he  who 
raised  the  annual  contributions  of  the  allies  from  460 
talents,  the  amount  at  which  they  had  been  fixed  by 
Aristides,  to  600^,  and  who  first  accustomed  the 
Athenians  to  exert  a  direct  and  engrossing  authority 
over  the  states  which  had  been  deprived  of  their 
political  independence,  and  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
cerns of  their  domestic  administration.  Beside  her 
financial  exactions,  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
Athens  encroached  on  the  rights  of  her  subjects :  one 
affecting  their  forms  of  government,  the  other  the 
dispensation  of  justice.  The  establishment  of  a  de- 
mocratical  constitution  was  not  an  invariable  effect  of 
their  subjection,  but  it  was  a  consequence  which  must 
in  most  cases  have  flowed  from  it,  even  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  state ;  and  where 
an  aristocratical  party  was  permitted  to  prevail,  it 
probably  furnished  a  pretext  for  stricter  inspection 
and  heavier  burdens.  This  however  was  but  a  slight 
grievance,  in  comparison  with  the  regulation  by  which 
all  trials  of  capital  offences,  and  aU  cases  involving 
property  exceeding  a  certain  low  amount,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  cognizance  of  the  local  courts  to  Athe- 
nian tribunals.  The  advantage  which  the  Athenians 
derived,  as  weU  from  the  fees  of  justice,  as  from  the 

'  still  it  docs  not  appear  what  part  of  the  additional  140  talents  arose  tram  the 
cnmnatatioo  of  service  for  money,  and  whether  those  who  had  contributed  to  the 
460  were  now  at  all  more  heavily  burdened  than  before. 
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CHAP,  influx  of  strariffers  at  the  yearly  sessions  held  for  the 
foreign  suitors,  was  undoubtedly  great ;  but  the  loss 
and  inconvenience  inflicted  by  the  same  means  on  their 
subjects  was  still  greater.  Justice  was  rendered  need- 
lessly expensive,  slow,  and  uncertain.  Not  only  were 
the  most  important  causes  delayed  to  the  season  proper 
for  a  voyage,  but  it  might  happen  through  the  un- 
avoidable accumulation  of  business,  even  where  no 
dishonest  artifices  were  employed,  that  after  a  long 
stay  in  a  foreign  city,  the  parties  were  forced  to  re- 
turn home,  leaving  their  suits  still  pending. 

The  authority  which  Athens  assumed  over  her  allies 
and  her  interference  in  their  domestic  concerns,  proved 
the  occasion  of  a  war,  which  threatened  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
from  its  commencement,  but  by  its  issue  consolidated 
the  Athenian  empire,  and  raised  the  reputation  of 
Pericles,  by  what  he  and  his  contemporaries  considered 
as  the  most  brilliant  of  his  military  trimnphs.  A 
quarrel  had  arisen  between  Samos  and  Miletus,  Thu- 
cydides  says,  about  Priene.  But  the  more  especial 
object  of  contention  seems  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Anaea,  on  the  main  land  opposite  Samos,  a  place  of 
some  note  in  the  early  history  of  the  Ionian  settlers.^ 
A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Milesians  were  vanquished, 
and  now  sought  protection  from  Athens,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  her  jealousy  against  their  successftil 
rivals.  In  this  application  they  were  seconded  by  a 
party  in  Samos  itself,  which  hoped  with  Athenian 
assistance  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  government 
which  had  been  hitherto  permitted  to  subsist  in  the 
island.  They  found  a  favourable  hearing.  Pericles 
indeed  was  charged  with  sacrificing  the  Samians  to 
private  feelings,  which  will  be  hereafter  explained, 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  87.  Hence  in  the  Life  of  Sophocles  the  war  is  called  t^  wpbs 
*AyaW  wo\4fi/^.  See  Brunck,  Sophocles,  i.  p.  xv.  Seidler's  Dissertation  on  the 
Antigone  in  Hermann's  edition,  p.  xsiv.  Boeckh  on  the  Antigone  in  the  Beriin 
Transactions,  1824. 
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But  it  was  probably  a  political  motive,  more  than  any  chap. 
personal  bias,  that  induced  him  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity thus  offered  of  reducing  Samos  to  a  closer  de- 
pendence on  the  ruling  state.  The  Samians  were 
ordered  to  desist  from  hostilities,  and  to  submit  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  an  Athenian  tribunal ;  and  as 
they  did  not  immediately  comply,  Pericles  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  of  forty  gaUeys  to  enforce  obedience, 
and  to  regulate  the  state  of  Samos  as  the  interest  of 
Athens  might  seem  to  require.  On  his  arrival  he 
established  a  democratical  constitution,  and  to  secure 
it  against  the  powerful  party  which  was  adverse  to  this 
change,  he  took  a  hundred  hostages  —  fifty  men  and 
fifty  boys  —  whom  he  lodged  in  Lemnos,  having  it  is 
said  rejected  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  with 
which  the  oligarchs  would  have  been  willing  to  pur-* 
chase  his  protection.  Diodorus  found  an  account, 
which  is  not  improbable,  that  he  exacted  a  contribu- 
tion of  80  talents.  He  then  sailed  home,  leaving  a 
small  Athenian  garrison  in  Samos.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile  a  body  of  Samians  —  the  more 
resolute  perhaps,  or  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  de^ 
feated  party — had  quitted  the  island  on  the  approach 
of  the  Athenians,  and  had  opened  a  correspondence 
"with  Pissuthnes  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  who  is  even  said 
to  have  fiimished  them  with  gold,  when  hopes  were 
entertained  of  bribing  Pericles.  When  the  Athenian 
squadron  had  retired,  they  concerted  a  plan  with 
their  Persian  ally  for  regaining  possession  of  their 
country,  and  seem  to  have  shown  great  energy  and 
dexterity  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  First  of  all, 
having  raised  seven  hundred  mercenaries,  and  given 
notice  to  their  friends  at  home,  they  crossed  over  to 
Samos  in  the  night,  overpowered  and  secured  the 

'  That  this  garrison  was  left  in  Samos,  not  in  Lemnos  (where  the  whole  popu- 
lation being  friendly  it  was  not  needed),  is  moreoyer  so  clear  from  the  context, 
that  H  might  have  been  thought  iroporaible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  Thucy- 
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CHAP.  Athenian  garrison,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
political  adversaries,  and  abolished  the  newly  esta- 
blished form  of  government.  Next,  and  probably 
before  news  of  this  revolution  had  reached  Lenmos, 
they  secretly  conveyed  away  the  hostages  who  had 
been  deposited  there  \  and  being  thus  freed  fix>m  all 
restraint,  openly  renounced  the  Athenian  alliance  or 
authority,  and  bent  their  thoughts  on  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  independence.  They  placed  their 
Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  satrap :  the 
condition  perhaps  on  which  they  obtained  a  promise 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  a  Phoenician  fleet ; 
they  also  found  means  of  engaging  Byzantium  to  join 
in  the  revolt,  and  prepared  immecfiately  to  renew 
hostilities  against  Miletus,  in  the  hope  perhaps  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  before  succour  should  arrive 
from  Athens.  Yet  these  aids,  even  if  none  should 
fail  them,  could  not  inspire  a  reasonable  confidence, 
so  long  as  Athens  was  able  to  direct  her  whole 
strength  against  them ;  and  the  general  inaction  of 
the  other  subject  states  seemed  to  prove  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  undertaking.  Their  only  fair  prospect 
of  success  and  safety  depended  on  the  disposition 
which  they  might  find  among  the  enemies  of  Athens 
in  Greece  to  take  up  their  cause.  The  allies  of 
Sparta,  probably  at  their  request,  held  a  congress,  in 
which  the  question  seems  to  have  been  earnestly 
discussed.  According  to  the  slight  and  rhetorical 
allusion  made  by  Thucydides  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly,  it  was  Corinth  that  determined  her 
confederates  to  abandon  the  Samians  to  the  vengeance 
of  their  incensed  sovereign.  The  ground  on  which 
the  historian  represents  the  Corinthians  to  have  acted 

'  iKKXhlfOPTts,  Tbuc.  1.  115.  The  use  of  this  term  seems  clearly  to  prove  that 
those  who  conveyed  away  the  hoAtages  did  not  at  the  same  time  make  themselves 
masters  of  an  Athenian  force  that  had  been  left  to  guard  them,  even  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  this  supposition  with  the  expression  ot  i|<ravirap&  v^aiv.  Plutarch 
(Per.  25.)  makes  Pissuthnes  himself  carry  off  the  hostages ;  if  so,  the  prisoners  de- 
livered to  hfm  must  have  been  taken  at  Samoa. 
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on  this  occasion,  is  too  consonant  to  their  general  chap. 
policy,  and  too  important  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  .^'^^^^ 
rhetorical  invention.  It  is  indeed  alleged  by  a 
Corinthian  orator  before  an  Athenian  assembly,  as  a 
claim  upon  Athenian  gratitude ;  but  it  cannot  have 
been  feigned ;  and  it  implies  that  the  authority  which 
Athens  exercised  over  her  allies  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  legitimate.  The  Corinthians,  it  is 
said,  voted  against  the  Samians,  when  many  of  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states  were  inclined  to  send  them 
succours,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  down  the  general 
principle,  that  every  state  had  a  right  to  punish  its 
offending  allies.^  Whether  in  fact  the  Corinthians 
apprehended  that  the  lending  assistance  to  the  re- 
volted Samians  might  prove  a  precedent  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences  to  the  system  which 
they  themselves  observed  towards  their  colonies,  or 
they  only  put  the  principle  forward  as  a  pretext  to 
cover  the  unwillingness  which  they  may  have  felt 
on  other  accounts  to  break  the  truce  so  early,  is  a 
question  of  little  importance.  But  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  to  treat  the  Samians  as  rebels, 
in  an  assembly  where  every  one  present  avowedly 
wished  well  to  their  cause,  was  certainly  a  large 
admission  in  fitvour  of  the  highest  pretensions  that 
Athens  had  ever  maintained  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
supremacy. 

These  deliberations,  if  begun,  were  probably  not  at 
an  end  before  Pericles,  accompanied  by  nine  col- 
leagues, had  crossed  the  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail, 
to  suppress  the  insurrection.  They  had  learnt  that 
a  fleet  was  expected  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Samians  from  Phoenicia,  and  some  galleys  were  sent 
to  look  out  for  it,  while  another  small  squadron  was 
dispatched  to  bring  up  the  reinforcements  to  be 
furnished  by  Chios  and  Lesbos.     Though  his  num- 

»  Thuc.  L  40. 
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CHAP,     bers  were  reduced  by  these  detachments  to  forty-four 
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.  galleys,  Pericles  did  not  shrink  from  engaging  with 

a  Samian  fleet  of  seventy,  including  twenty  transports, 
as  it  was  returning  from  Miletus,  and  gained  a  vic- 
tory. Shortly  after  he  received  an  addition  to  his 
forces,  of  forty  ships  from  Athens,  and  five-and- 
twenty  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  which  enabled  him  to 
land  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  drive  the  enemy 
into  the  town,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  triple  line  of 
intrenchments.  Yet  it  appears  that  even  after  the 
siege  was  formed  another  sea-fight  took  place,  in 
which  the  Samians,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
philosopher  Melissus  ^,  were  victorious.  The  advan- 
tage however  must  have  been  very  slight,  or  soon 
followed  by  a  reverse;  for  we  find  that,  while  the 
hopes  of  the  Samians  rested  on  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
and  they  despatched  five  galleys  to  hasten  its  move- 
ments^, Pericles  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  sixty  ships,  and  sail  along  the  coast  of  Caria,  to 
meet  the  expected  enemy.  The  Phoenicians  did  not 
come  up ;  but  during  his  absence  the  besieged  drew 
out  their  remaining  galleys,  and  surprised  the  naval 
encampment  of  the  Athenians,  sank  their  guardships, 
and  defeated  the  rest,  which  were  brought  out  in  dis- 
order to  repel  the  sudden  attack.  This  success  made 
them  masters  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  them  to  intro- 
duce supplies  into  the  town.      They  retained  the 

*  See  Vol.  XL  p.  137.   It  is  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  that  Plutarch,  Per.  26. 
relates  this  fact,  of  which  Thucydides  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint,  and,  but  for 
the  extreme  brevity  of  his  narrative,  he  might  seem  to  contradict  it     Brandis  ^ 
{Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Griethisch^RoemUchen  PhUotophief  i.  p.  397.)  sug- 
gests a  doubt,  whether  this  Melissus  was  the  philosopher. 

'  Thuc.  1.  116.  &x^^  y^  '^^  ^'^  ""i^  "XdfjLOv  w4mt  yawrl  l,Tti<ray6pas  icol  &AXoc 
M  rhs  ^owiairau  It  seems  strange  that  any  scholar  could  fail  to  perceive  that 
Thucydides  is  speaking  of  a  Samian  squadron.  Poppo  justly  observes  on  the  pas- 
sage :  **  Causa  indicatur  cur  hsc  classis  adventura  esse  credita  sit,  et  Stesagoras 
quum  iK  rris  Sd/uov  profectus  esse  perhibeatur»  necesse  est  Samius  fuerit  Yerte  : 
ad  Phcmicias  luxves  arcetsendeu,  quae  est  vis  usitatissima  prsepositionis  iwl  cum  ac- 
cusativo  juncte.**  Tet  in  a  recent  essay  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  1843,  byFrans  Ritter, 
intended  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  tradition  that  Sophocles  was  one  of  the 
gtnerals  who  commanded  in  this  war  {VorgebHcht  Strategie  det  Sophokle*  gegtn 
Samosy)  a  part  of  the  writer's  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  (p.  183.)  that 
stesagoras  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Pericles. 
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ascendant  fourteen  days;  it  was  perhaps  nearly  so  chap. 
long  before  the  Athenians  were  able  to  convey  the  . 
news  to  Pericles.  On  his  return,  the  state  of  things 
was  reversed,  and  the  Samians  once  more  closely 
besieged.  But  the  eflfort  they  had  made  seems  to 
have  excited  some  alarm  at  Athens,  and  to  have  in- 
duced the  Athenians  to  put  forth  more  of  their 
strength.  A  squadron  of  forty  galleys,  under  three 
eminent  commanders,  Hagnon,  Phormio,  and  Thucy- 
dides^,  was  followed  by  one  of  twenty  sail  imder 
Tlepolemus  and  Anticles,  and  this  by  thirty  others 
from  Chios  and  Lesbos.  Yet  even  this  overpowering 
force  did  not  deter  the  Samians,  though  the  succours 
expected  fix>m  Phoenicia  did  not  arrive,  from  ventur* 
ing  on  another  sea-fight,  which  was  soon  decided,  so 
as  to  leave  them  no  means  of  doing  more  than  remain 
on  the  defensive.  They  however  held  out  nine 
months,  and  seem  at  last  to  have  been  reduced  to 
capitulate  by  famine ;  though  Pericles  is  said  to  have 
employed  some  new  kinds  of  artillery  ^,  and  to  have 
harassed  the  besieged  by  a  continual  succession  of 
attacks,  which  may  also  have  served  to  divert  the 
impatience  of  his  own  troops,  among  whom,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  a  later  author,  plenty 
and  security  seem  to  have  bred  an  unusual  degree 

'  It  is  a  doubtful  point  who  this  Thucydides  was.  That  he  was  the  historian 
himself  seems  higfalj  fanprobable,  not  only  because  he  would  most  likely  have  given 
some  hint  of  his  presence,  but  because  we  might  then  have  expected  a  somewhat 
fnUer  account  of  the  siege.  On  the  other  hand  the  son  of  Melesias  had  been  ostr^ 
dsed  only  two  or  three  years  before.  Tet  it  seems  easier  to  suppose  that  the  term 
of  hk  exile  had  been  abridged,  than  that  the  officer  mentioned  on  this  occasion  was 
a  person  otherwise  unknown.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  five  comman- 
ders of  the  reinforcements  sent  fhnn  Athens  were  not  among  the  original  colleagues 
of  Pericles,  though  Bitter  (in  the  above  mentioned  essay)  finds  it  convenient  for 
his  argument  to  endeavour  to  make  out  that  they  must  have  been  so;  since 
otherwise,  his  reasoning  on  the  silence  of  Thucydides  about  Sophocles  falls  entirely 
to  the  ground. 

*  Invented,  according  to  Ephorus  (Plut  Per.  27.),  by  a  lame  engineer  of  Claso- 
menc,  named  Artemo,  who  from  bis  being  carried  about  in  a  Utter  was  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  flcpi^^niros.  Heraclides  disputed  the  foct  on  the  ground  that  a 
person  of  the  same  name  was  described  by  Anacreon  with  the  same  epithet  Com- 
pare Athencus  xii.  46.,  where  Schweighsuser  remarks  that  the  first  Artemon 
seems  to  have  been  merely  an  indolent  voluptuary,  and  that  the  epithet  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  poet  was  applied  in  common  talk  to  his  naroesakcii 
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Samians  obtained  may  be  considered  as  mild ;  espe- 
cially if,  as  Plutarch  relates,  the  two  parties  had  been 
so  far  exasperated  as  mutually  to  brand  their 
prisoners.^  They  were  compelled  to  dismantle  their 
fortifications,  to  deliver  up  their  ships,  and  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  siege  by  instalments.^  The  submission 
of  Byzantium,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  followed  close  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  Samos. 

Pericles  on  his  return  to  Athens  was  greeted  with 
extraordinary  honours.  The  whole  merit  of  the  suc- 
cess was  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  said  exultingly  to 
have  compared  the  issue  of  his  nine  months*  siege 
with  the  conquest  which  had  cost  Agamemnon  ten 
years.  The  contest  had  at  one  time  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect ;  and  Thucydides  himself  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  result  might  have  been  very  different, 
if  the  Samians  had  been  better  supported.^  In  the 
fiineral  obsequies  with  which  the  citizens  who  had 
fallen  before  Samos  were  honoured,  according  to  an 
usage  which  had  been  introduced  at  Athens  in  the 
Persian  war^,  Pericles  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
customary  oration.  At  its  close  the  women  who  at- 
tended the  ceremony,  expressed  their  sense  either  of 
his  eloquence  or  of  his  military  services,  by  a  shower 
of  diadems  and  chaplets.     Elpinice  alone,  it  is  said, 

'  See  the  account  of  the  statue  of  Aphrodite  at  Samos,  quoted  from  Alexis,  a 
Samian  writer,  by  Athensus,  xiii.  p.  672. 

'  Plutarch  represents  the  Athenians  as  the  aggressors.  They  branded  their  pri- 
soners with  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  merchant  ship,  used  at  Samos,  and  called  a  Sa- 
msena.  The  Samians  branded  the  Athenians  with  the  figure  of  an  owl.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  Samians  found  vent  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  their  countryman 
Duris,  who  charged  the  Athenians  and  Pericles  with  atrocious  inhumanity  toward 
their  prisoners. 

*  Thuc  I.  117.  Diodorus,  xii.  28.,  mentions  200  talento,  as  the  sum  at  which 
Pericles  estimated  the  expences  of  the  siege.  But  this  is  manifestly  much  too  little 
and  one  might  almost  suspect  that  the  words  koI  x*^^''*  ^^  ^lipt  either  out  of  hit 
text,  or  out  of  hij  head.     Compare  Isocr.  ianiS.  p.  446.    Bekker. 

*  Vin.  76. 

*  Diodorus,  xr.  33.  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides,  ii.  3d.,  attributes  the  institu- 
tion  to  Solon — probably  because  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  legislator  whom  hit 
author  could  be  alluding  to. 
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-was  heard  reproachingly  to  contrast  the  triumph  chap. 
which  he  had  dearly  won  over  a  Greek  city,  with  those 
which  her  brother  had  achieved  over  the  barbarians. 
Pericles  retorted  by  a  line  of  Archilochus,  which,  un- 
less it  was  a  mere  personal  sarcasm,  signified  that 
Cimon's  policy  was  now  antiquated.^ 

The  event  of  the  Samian  war  gave  the  sanction  of 
success  to  the  claim  which  Athens  advanced  of  abso- 
lute authority  over  her  allies.  It  established  the  h<A 
that  the  name  alliance^  so  far  as  it  signified  a  relation 
of  equality,  or  any  degree  of  subordination  short  of 
entire  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  ruling  state,  was 
a  mere  mockery.  The  question  of  right  could  not 
indeed  be  so  determined.  But  the  aid  which  Chios 
and  Lesbos — the  only  members  of  the  confederacy 
which  retained  either  a  show  of  independence,  or  the 
means  of  asserting  it  —  had  lent  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Samian  revolt,  and  still  more  the 
acquiescence  of  Sparta  and  her  allies,  interpreted  by 
the  language  in  which  a  part  of  them  expressly  re- 
cognized the  title  of  Athens  to  the  sovereignty  which 
she  claimed,  might  seem  to  attest  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  find 
arguments — had  they  been  wanted — to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  the  Athenians.  Though  the  league  over 
which  they  presided  had  been  originally  formed  with 
the  free  consent  of  all  parties,  it  might  be  speciously 
contended,  that  none  of  its  members  had  a  right  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  rest  by  withdrawing  from 
it-  Athens  had  been  compelled  to  repress  several 
attempts  which  had  been  made  with  this  object,  by 
force;  and  the  resentment  and  jealousy  which  she 
had  thus  excited,  constrained  her  to  take  up  a  new 
position,  to  treat  all  her  allies  as  her  subjects,  and  to 
acknowledge  no  obligations  toward  them,  except  the 
duty  of  protecting  them,  which  was  included  in  that 

'  obx  hv  fivpouri  ypavs  iova*  ifiifl^to. 
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xviiL  ^^  maintaining  and  strengthening  her  maritime 
^  empire.  One  important  conclusion  which  resulted 
from  this  view  of  her  situation,  was  that  she  owed 
her  confederates  no  account  of  the  treasure  which  she 
drew  from  them ;  that  it  might  be  legitimately  applied 
to  purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which  it  had  been  at 
first  contributed,  and  that  even  if  a  part  of  it  was 
laid  out  in  a  manner  which  could  benefit  none  but 
the  Athenian  people,  these  might  be  considered  as  the 
savings  of  its  prudence,  or  as  the  earnings  of  its 
valour,  for  which  it  was  not  responsible,  and  which  it 
might  use,  or  enjoy,  as  seemed  fit  to  itself.  Such 
perhaps  was  the  nature  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Pericles  silenced  the  opposition  of  Thucydides  and 
his  party,  when  they  urged  that  the  transfer  of  the 
common  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens,  could  not 
affect  its  character,  or  discharge  the  Athenians  from 
the  engagement  by  which  they  were  bound  to  em- 
ploy it  for  public  ends.  The  sophistry  was  not  too 
gross  to  have  blinded  the  most  enlightened  both  of 
nations  and  of  individuals,  if  it  fell  in  with  their 
inclinations. 

The  condition  of  an  Athenian  citizen  acquired  a 
new  dignity  and  value,  when  he  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  people  which  ruled  a  great  empire  with 
such  absolute  sway.  But  as  it  was  one  object  which 
Pericles  had  constantly  in  view,  to  elevate  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  full  consciousness  of  their  lofty  station,  aa 
members  of  the  sovereign  state,  and  to  lead  them  to 
look  upon  their  city  not  merely  as  the  capital  of 
Attica,  but  as  the  metropolis  of  their  extensive 
dominions,  it  was  also  one  of  his  chief  cares  to  prevent 
the  contrast  which  might  sometimes  arise  between 
the  public  character  and  the  private  circumstances  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  from  becoming  too  glaring,  or  too 
general.  One  great  class  of  measures  which  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  system,  served  the  double 
purpose  of   providing    many  individuals   with   the 
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means  of  subsistence,  and  of  securing  and  strengthen-  chap. 
ing  the  state.  With  this  view  numerous  colonies  ,  ^^^^  . 
were  planted  during  his  administration  in  positions 
where  they  might  best  guard  and  promote  the  interests 
of  Athens.  And  the  footing  on  which  a  great  part 
of  these  colonists  stood,  while  it  preserved  the  closest 
connection  between  them  and  the  mother  country, 
rendered  the  reUef  thus  afforded  to  their  indigence  so 
much  the  more  acceptable.  They  were  treated  as 
Athenian  citizens  who  had  obtained  grants  of  land  in 
a  foreign  coimtry,  where  they  might  fix  their  resi* 
dence  or  not,  as  they  thought  fit,  but  without  in 
either  case  renouncing  their  Athenian  franchise.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  colonists  shifted  their  abode,  and  very  seldom 
returned  to  exercise  their  ancient  firanchise.  But 
still  it  must  have  been  but  rarely,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  they  altogether  dropped  the  cha- 
racter and  feelings  of  Athenians. 

Thus  the  north  of  Euboea  was  protected  by  a 
colony  of  2000  Athenians,  who  were  planted  in  the 
new  town  of  Oreus,  which  rose  into  the  place  of  the 
depopulated  Histiflea.^  If  we  might  believe  Plutarch, 
Pericles  also  expelled  the  landowners  of  Chalcis,  who 
seem  to  have  returned  to  their  ancient  seats  after 
they  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
Persian  war,  and  were  perhaps  permitted  to  retain 
possession  of  them,  subject  to  tribute.  If  Pericles 
ejected  them  when  he  conquered  Eubcea,  it  must 
have  been  to  make  room  for  Athenian  settlers.  But  the 
relation  which  we  find  afterward  subsisting  between 
Chalcis  and  Athens,  does  not  allow  us  to  consider 
the  former  as  an  Athenian  colony  ^  and  we  therefore 

>  KXfipovxotf  thus  distinguished  from  iwoacot,  colonists  parted  fh>m  the  mother 
country. 

'  Theopompus  in  Strabo,  x.  p.  445.  rhw  *np€h¥  —  8^/liok  Crra  •Kp&r^ow  tmt 
*l0Tiaiic«v. 

'  Wachsmuth,  i.  1.     Appendix  13. 
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CHAP,  cannot  believe  that  the  measures  spoken  of  by  Plutarch 
extended  beyond  the  confiscation  of  some  estates.  The 
submission  of  Naxos  was  secured  by  a  colony  of  500 
Athenians,  who  were  probably  provided  for  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  islanders.  Andros 
afforded  a  new  home  and  subsistence  for  half  as  many 
Athenian  settlers.  A  thousand  were  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the  Bisaltian  Thracians.^ 
As  many  more  found  room  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  thus  served  to  guard  that  important 
conquest,  and  to  protect  the  Athenian  conunerce  in 
that  quarter.  Among  these  settlements  there  are 
some  which  deserve  more  particular  notice,  either  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  subsequent  events 
in  this  history,  or  as  indications  of  the  large  views, 
and  aspiring  thoughts,  which  now  directed  the  Athe- 
nian counsels.  The  failure  and  loss  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  experienced  in  their  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  Strymon,  at  the  Nine  Ways,  did 
not  deter  them  from  renewing  the  enterprise.  In 
the  twenty-ninth  year  after  the  disaster  at  Drabescus, 
B.  c.  437,  Hagnon  son  of  Nicias,  having  collected  a 
sufficient  force  at  Eion,  of  which  the  Athenians  still 
retained  possession,  succeeded  in  finally  dislodging 
the  Edonians  from  the  site  of  his  intended  colony,  and 
founded  a  new  city,  to  which,  from  its  situation — on 
a  spur  of  mount  Pangseon,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  both  toward  the  coast  and  into  the  interior, 
between  two  reaches  of  the  Strymon  which  he  con- 
nected together  by  a  long  wall  carried  across  the 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  town^ — he  gave  the  name  of 
Amphipolis.  Hagnon  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a 
founder  as  long  as  Athens  retained  any  hold  on  the 

*  The  exact  place  is  not  mentioned.  Their  land  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Strymon. 
This  colony  was  probably  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis ;  perhaps 
the  'ATvwKf /a  of  Steph.  B. 

*  See  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  Appendix  to  Thucydides,  vol.  ii.,  on  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amphipolis. 
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affection  or  respect  of  the  colony.     But  the  number     chap. 
of  the  Athenian  settlers,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  perilous  nature  of  the  adventure,  seems  to  have 
been  originaUy  small,  and  never  to  have  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population. 

In  the  course  of  an  expedition  which  Pericles  con- 
ducted in  person  into  the  Euxine,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  and  gallant  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing  the  power  of  Athens,  and  strengthening  her 
influence  among  the  cities  and  nations  on  those 
coasts,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  gaining 
possession  of  Sinope.  This  city  was  distracted  by  a 
civil  war  between  the  partisans  and  the  adversaries  of 
the  tyrant  Timesilaus ;  and  as  Miletus  was  no  longer 
able  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  her  colony,  the 
fiiends  of  liberty  appUed  to  Pericles  for  assistance. 
Being  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  close,  he  left  thirteen  ffaUeys  under  the 
command  of  Lamachus,  a  brave  officerf  whose  name 
will  be  made  familiar  to  us  by  a  long  and  active 
career.  The  tyrant  and  his  adherents  were  expelled, 
and  the  successful  party  invited  a  body  of  600  Athe- 
nians to  share  the  fi'eedom  of  the  city,  and  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  exiles.  It  may  have  been  at 
the  same  period  that  Amisus  admitted  so  great  a 
number  of  Athenians  among  her  citizens,  that  in  the 
time  of  Mithridates  the  whole  population  was  con- 
sidered as  an  Attic  race.^  In  the  west  the  fall  of 
Sybaris  made  an  opening  for  an  Athenian  colony, 
which,  though  not  very  important  in  itself,  is  inte- 
resting for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  rose,  for 
the  celebrated  names  which  were  connected  with  it,  and 
for  the  ambitious  hopes  which  it  suggested  or  cherished. 
The  Sybarites  who  survived  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  had  taken  refuge  in  their  colony  of  Laos,  and  in 

*  AppUin,  Mithiid.  8.,  calls  it  viKtv  'AttucoS  yiyovt,  and,  ibid.  83.,  says  that 
f  <iicullus  heard  W  *A0i}i«/wk  ovrovt  boXoffaoxporoiivrotv  awmc(c$ai. 
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CHAP.     Scidrus,  which  had  probably  also  belonged  to  them,  and 
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..  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient 

seats*  But  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these 
exiles  appear  to  have  engaged  a  body  of  adventurers 
from  Thessaly  >,  to  join  them  in  effecting  a  settlement 
on  the  vacant  site  of  Sybaris,  which  was  thus  restored 
fifty-eight  years  after  its  fall.^  The  new  colony  very 
soon  roused  the  jealousy  of  Croton,  or  was  foimd  to 
encroach  upon  her  interests,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  years  the  settlers  were  forced  to  quit  their  new 
home.  They  did  not  however  remain  passive  under 
this  violence,  but  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  and  Athens, 
to  solicit  aid  for  the  renewal  of  their  attempt.  Sparta 
saw  no  benefit  that  she  could  derive  from  the  under- 
taking, and  declined  to  take  a  part  in  it.  But  at 
Athens  the  proposals  of  the  envoys  were  seconded  by 
Pericles,  and  warmly  embraced  by  the  people.  Ten 
commissioners  were  sent  out,  among  whom  was  a 
celebrated  diviner  named  Lampon,  a  man  of  eminent 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  oracles,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  sacred  rites.  An  oracle  was  procured 
exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  and  under  its  guidance  a  new  town  was 
built,  with  geometrical  regularity^,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  old  city,  and  called  Thurium,  or 
Thurii,  from  a  fountain  which  rose  there.  Two  very 
celebrated  persons,  Herodotus  the  historian,  and  the 
orator  Lysias,  were  among  the  settlers.  They  were 
both  foreigners;  for  the  Athenians  had  invited  ad- 
venturers from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly 
from  Peloponnesus,  to  share  the  risks  and  the  advan- 

*  Diodor.  XII.  10. ;  but  xi.  90.  he  only  gpeaks  of  a  leader  named  Thessalus. 
Wesseling  prefers  the  first  of  these  statements,  but  assigns  no  reason  for  his  minus 
commodit  with  which  he  rejects  the  latter. 

'  B.  C.  452.     See  Wesseling  on  Diodor.  tom.  i.  p.  484.  53. 

'  There  were  four  main  streets  —  the  Heraclea,  the  Aphrodisias,  the  Olymplas, 
and  the  Dionyslas  —  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  called  Heroa,  Thuria,  and 
Thurina.  Singular  that  none  took  a  name  connected  with  Athens ;  especially  if, 
as  Mueller  conjectures  (Dor.  it.  LI.),  Hippodamus  was  the  architect  Is  there  any 
mistake  as  to  the  last  two  ? 
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ta£:es  of  the  expedition.     The  miscellaneous  character     chap. 

7  •  •  XYIIL 

of  the  population  led  to  quarrels  which  for  a  while  t 
gave  a  violent  shock  to  the  peace  of  the  colony.  The 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Sybarites  put  forward 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  superiority  over  the  new 
comers.  They  claimed  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state ;  in  the  division 
of  the  territory  they  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
choose  the  parcels  of  land  which  lay  nearest  the  city ; 
and  in  public  sacrifices  they  would  have  their  kins- 
women take  precedence  of  the  other  women.  Such 
were  not  the  terms  on  which  the  new  citizens  had 
accepted  their  invitation ;  they  were  indignant  at  the 
insolence  of  this  aristocracy,  which,  though  entirely 
dependent  on  their  help,  treated  them  as  an  inferior 
race ;  their  resentment  at  length  broke  out  into  a' 
&rious  attack,  by  which  the  whole  of  this  last  rem- 
nant of  the  ill-fated  people  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
terminated: examples  of  a  tragical  destiny,  which, 
after  restoring  them  unexpectedly  to  their  own  soil, 
made  them  fall  there  the  victims  of  their  arrogance. 
Aft^r  this  event  the  remaining  Thurians  recruited 
their  forces  by  a  fresh  band  of  adventurers  from 
Greece,  who  were  invited  to  join  them  upon  terms 
of  perfect  civil  and  political  equality.  In  imitation 
perhaps  of  the  Athenian  institutions  they  distributed 
themselves  into  ten  tribes,  which  were  named  after 
the  different  nations  of  which  the  colony  was  com- 
posed. Four  of  these  tribes,  which  took  their  names 
from  Athens,  Ionia,  Eubcea,  and  the  islands,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  utmost 
influence  which  Athens  could  exert  there.  Of  the 
rest  three  represented  Peloponnesus  ^,  three  the  north 
of  Greece.^  They  maintained  peace  with  Croton,  the 
more   easily  no  doubt  for  the  destruction  of  the 

>  Tbe  Areas,  Actads,  and  Elea.  '  The  Boeotia,  Aniphictyonls,  and  Doris. 
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CHAP.     Sybarites;   enriched  themselves  by  the  industrious 
1  cultivation  of  their  fertile  and  equably  divided  ter- 

ritory ;  and  provided  for  domestic  order  and  tran- 
quillity by  borrowing  the  institutions  of  Charondas. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  *  that  some  Athenians  took  a 
part  in  the  settlement  of  the  new  Parthenope  (Nea* 
polis),  a  colony  of  Cuma  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Niebuhr^  conjectures  that  it  was  founded  at  about 
the  same  time  with  Thurii.  And  it  seems  probable 
that  though  Pericles  may  have  promoted  these  enter- 
prises without  any  other  object  than  that  of  prosecuting 
the  policy  which  has  been  already  described,  there  were 
ardent  spirits  at  Athens  who  viewed  these  western 
settlements  as  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a 
vast  scheme,  which,  according  to  Plutarch^,  was 
already  floating  as  a  day-dream  in  the  minds  of  some 
political  speculators,  and  which  embraced  Sicily, 
Etruria,  and  Carthage  itself,  as  possible  additions  to 
the  Athenian  empire. 

The  anxiety  of  Pericles  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
Athenian  franchise,  was  still  more  distinctly  proved 
by  a  law  which  he  caused  to  be  enacted  at  an  early 
period  in  his  administration,  confining  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  persons  whose  parents  were  both  Athe- 
nians. This  law  was  not  called  into  extensive  oper- 
ation before  the  year  b.  c.  444,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  foimdation  of  Thurii.  But  this  year 
the  Libyan  prince,  Psammetichus,  who  was  master 
of  a  large  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  having  sent  a  present 
of  com  to  be  distributed  among  the  Athenian  people, 
a  rigid  scrutiny  was  instituted  to  try  the  titles  of 
those  who  claimed  a  share  of  the  largess.  The  result 
was  that  nearly  5000  persons  were  declared  to  be 
aliens,  and,  it  is  said,  suffered  the  penalty  appointed 
by  a  rigorous  law  for  those  who  usurped  the  privi- 

>  v.  p.  246.  '  I.  p.  154.,  but  lee  his  remark  in  Dote  479.  >  Per.  20 
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leges  of  a  citizen,  beinff  sold  as  slaves.  The  number  chap. 
of  the  citizens  who  passed  through  this  ordeal 
amounted  to  very  little  more  than  14,000.  But  even 
after  this  reduction,  and  while  the  colonies  were 
drawing  off  a  part  of  the  residue,  Pericles  was  obliged 
to  make  it  one  of  his  leading  objects  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  those  who  were  left,  and  the  extra^ 
ordinary  expenditure  which  he  directed  was  destined 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  this  purpose. 
Thus  a  squadron  of  sixty  galleys  was  sent  out  every 
year,  and  was  kept  at  sea  eight  months,  partly  indeed 
to  keep  the  crews  in  training,  but  not  without  a  dis- 
tinct view  to  the  advantage  which  a  large  body  of 
citizens  derived  from  the  pay,  which  probably  sup- 
ported them  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But 
still  more  ample  employment  was  furnished  to  the 
poorer  class  by  the  great  works  which  were  under- 
taken at  the  proposal  of  Pericles,  and  carried  on 
under  his  eye,  for  the  defence  and  the  embellishment 
of  the  city,  and  which  have  rendered  his  accession  to 
power  an  epoch  no  less  important  in  the  history  of 
the  arts,  than  in  that  of  Attica  itself. 

The  great  plan  of  Themistocles,  which  Cimon  had 
prosecuted  by  the  erection  of  the  Long  WaUs,  was 
completed  under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  by 
the  construction  of  a  third  wall,  within  the  two  first 
built,  which  ran  parallel  and  near  to  that  which  joined 
the  city  to  Piraeus,  and  served  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  communication  open,  even  if  either  of  the  outer 
walls  happened  to  be  surprised  by  an  enemy.  ^  The 
ravages  of  the  Persians,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
gods  who  had  delivered  the  city,  imposed  a  religious 
obligation  of  replacing  the  defaced  or  demolished 

'  This  Tiew  of  the  sul^ect,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.  ii.  13.)  and 
MueAUr  (Ersch  and  Orueber's  Encyclopodia,  art  Attikd),  seems  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  cq;>inion  of  coL  LcAke»  and  Kruse  (Hellas,  ii.  p.  152. ),  who  hold  that  the  Sid 
^w  rc«xos»  mentiooed  by  Plato  (Gorgias,  p.  455.},  was  a  tnuurerse  wall  which 
JoiiMd  the  two  kioff  walls  together. 
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CHAP,  temples,  at  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Attica,  and  of  adding  new  ones,  all  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  corresponding  to  the  increased  power 
and  opulence  of  the  state.  The  whole  sunmiit  of  the 
Rock  was  covered  with  sacred  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, among  which  the  greater  temple  of  the  tutelary 
goddess,  the  Parthenon,  rose  supreme  in  majesty  and 
beauty.  An  ornamental  fortification  called  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  which  covered  the  western  side — the  only  one 
not  quite  precipitous — of  the  citadel,  formed  an  ap- 
proach worthy  of  the  marvellous  scene  to  which  it 
gave  access.  Edifices  of  a  different  kind  were  re- 
quired, as  well  for  the  theatrical  and  musical  enter- 
tainments of  the  people,  as  for  the  reception  of 
multitudes  assembled  on  graver  occasions.  A  theatre 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the  new  form 
of  the  drama,  had  been  begun  before  the  time  of 
Pericles.  He  added  one  designed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  music,  thence  called  the  Odeum^  with  a  pointed 
roof,  shaped  it  is  said  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of 
Xerxes,  and  constructed  out  of  the  masts  of  Persian 
ships.  In  the  planning  and  adorning  of  these  build- 
ings some  of  the  greatest  architects  and  sculptors 
Greece  ever  produced — the  unrivalled  Phidias  with 
his  two  scholars,  Alcamenes,  and  Agoracritus,  Ictinus, 
and  Callicrates  ^,  Mnesicles^,  Callimachus^  Coroebus*, 
Metagenes,  Xenocles^  and  others  —  found  ample  ex- 
ercise for  their  genius  and  talents.  But  according 
to  Greek  usages  and  taste  architecture  and  sculpture 
were  intimately  allied  with  a  long  train  of  subordinate 
arts,  which  gave  employment  to  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  a  multitude  of  inferior  workmen.  Thus  not 
only  was  the  colossal  image  of  the  goddess,  which 

*  Architects  of  the  Parthenon.  ■  Architect  of  the  Propylsa. 
■  Inventor  according  to  Vitruvius  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  he  also  executed  a 

golden  lamp,  and  a  brasen  palm-tree  for  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias. 

*  He  began  the  temple  at  Eleusis  which  was  continued  by  Metagenes. 

*  He  added  the  roof  with  a  circular  aperture  (inraw^  to  the  'Ai^opor. 
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was  the  principal  object  of  worship  in  the  Parthenon,  chap. 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  but  the  same  precious 
metal  was  profiisely  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  exterior  of  the 
temple,  and  which  were  also  relieved  by  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  The  groups  which  filled  its  pedi- 
ments, while  they  roused  the  strongest  feelings  of 
Attic  religion  and  patriotism  by  the  subjects  which 
they  represented,  and  satisfied  the  severest  taste  by 
the  harmony  of  the  design,  also  dazzled  the  eye  as 
gorgeous  pictures^,  lighted  up  by  the  sky  of  Attica, 
and  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  simple  purity 
of  the  marble  frames  in  which  they  were  set,  and  of 
the  colonnades  which  supported  them.  Hence,  as 
Plutarch  observes,  so  long  as  these  vast  imdertakings, 
which  requir^  so  many  arts  to  be  combined  for  their 
execution,  were  in  progress,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  a  hand  which  needed  work  could  be  left  idle  in 
Athens.  As  a  variety  of  costly  materials,  gold  and 
brass,  and  marble,  and  ivory,  and  ebony,  and  cedar, 
were  frequently  demanded  for  different  parts  of  the 
same  work,  so  many  classes  of  artists  or  craftsmen, 
whose  labours  were  more  or  less  mechanical — a  dis- 
tinction to  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  attached 
less  importance  than  we  do^ — were  needed  to  concur 
in  working  them  up.  And  while  carpenters,  and 
masons,  and  smiths,  and  turners,  and  dyers,  and 
carvers,  and  gilders,  were  thus  employed  at  home,  a 
great  number  of  trades  were  set  in  active  exercise  to 
procure  their  materials,  and  to  transport  them  by  land 

'  See  Broeiidsted,  ReUtn^  u,  p.  164. 

'  In  the  psnage  to  which  we  here  allude,  Per.  12.,  Plutarch  —  as  is  observed  by 
Thicrtch,  Epoch,  p.  102.— classes  a  number  of  arts  together,  without  making  any 
disdoctioa  between  those  which  we  regard  as  liberal  professions,  and  others  which 
we  treat  as  roechanicaL  Thiersch  shows  firom  Ludan  (Sonm.  §  1.)  that  the  epithet 
0dimuoos  was  applied  no  less  to  Phidias,  or  Polycletus,  than  to  a  common  mason. 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  brought  down  to  this  level  only  in  contrast  with  the 
higgler  dignity  of  political  or  military  fhnctions,  according  to  the  sentiment  which 
Plutarch  expresses.  Per.  2.  ;  as  .£schylus  thought  little  of  his  poetry  in  com- 
pwisoo  with  the  bonoar  of  having  fbught  at  Marathon.    Athenaeus,  uv.  23. 
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CHAP,     and  sea.     Every  art  could  marshal  a  host  of  depen- 

,  dents   whom   it  maintained.     It  must  however   be 

observed,  that  though  in  every  branch  of  industry 
which  required  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  the 
Attic  workman  might  commonly  be  sure  of  being 
preferred  at  least  to  all  foreigners  who  were  not 
Greeks,  in  those  which  depended  upon  mere  manual 
labour  he  was  constantly  brought  into  a  disadvan- 
tageous competition  with  the  slaves,  and  could  not 
fail  to  be  supplanted,  or  reduced  to  the  most  indigent 
condition,  unless  he  had  the  means  of  becoming 
owner  of  some  whom  he  could  employ  in  the  same 
manner.  This  was  an  evil  against  which  even  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  Pericles,  judiciously  as  it  was 
applied,  could  only  afford  a  temporary  or  partial 
relief.  For  a  time  however  the  large  sums  which 
were  distributed  through  so  many  channels  diffused 
general  prosperity.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
new  buildings  were  completed  was  no  less  marvellous 
than  the  perfection  of  art  which  they  exhibited.  The 
Propylaea,  the  most  expensive  of  all^,  and  the  most 
laborious,  as  well  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  as  the  massiveness  of  the  structure,  were 
finished  in  five  years.  During  the  whole  period  of 
this  extraordinary  activity  there  must  have  been  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  labour  at  Athens. 

We  shall  shortly  return  to  this  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  under  another  point  of  view. 
For  the  present  it  leads  us  to  consider  some  other 
modes  of  expending  the  pubUc  money,  which  exhibit 
the  adrmnistration  of  Pericles  in  a  much  less  favour- 
able light,  because  they  appear  to  serve  no  higher 
end  than  a  temporary  gratification  of  individuals,  by 
which  they  were  as  little  benefited  as  the  state  itself. 
It  was,  as  we   have  seen,  in   his   competition  with 

'  See  col.  Leake.  On  the  cost  of  the  works  of  Pericles.      Topography  of  Athens^ 
p.  416. 
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Cimon  for  public  favour,  and  to  counteract  the  dis-  chap. 
advantage  under  which  he  was  placed  by  the  slender-  . 
ness  of  his  private  fortune,  that  Pericles  was  induced 
to  adopt  these  measures.  But  this  motive  cannot  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct,  if  he  courted 
popularity  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  conmion 
weaL  Aiid  this  is  a  charge  from  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  wholly  to  acquit  him.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  seems  to  have  been  often  too  harshly  judged, 
and  to  have  borne  the  blame  of  a  later  state  of  things, 
which,  though  it  arose  out  of  his  system,  was  not  a 
necessary  result  of  it,  and  was  one  which  he  could  not 
easily  have  foreseen. 

Pericles  did  not  introduce  that  strong  passion  for 
public  amusements,  which  in  the  end  consumed  so 
large  a  part  both  of  the  fortimes  of  individuals  and 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  at  Athens.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  the  number  of  spectacles  by 
new  festivals,  sacrifices,  processions,  musical  and 
gymnastic  exhibitions ;  he  probably  heightened  their 
attractions  by  new  refinements  of  art ;  and  he  made 
them  accessible  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinction, 
instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  more  affluent.  In 
the  period  when  a  wooden  theatre  still  sufficed  for 
the  Attic  drama,  the  public  safety  had  appeared  to 
require  that  a  small  sum  should  be  paid  for  admis- 
sion, which  was  originally  gratuitous ;  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  exacted  after  the  stone  theatre  had  been 
built.  Pericles  removed  this  imposition  from  the 
poorer  class  by  a  law,  which  enabled  them  to  receive 
the  amount  from  the  treasury,  and  thus  restored  to 
them  an  enjoyment  of  which  some  had  been  deprived 
without  sufficient  reason,  or  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  by  an  inconvenient  sacrifice.  This 
was  in  itself  a  harmless  and  reasonable  indulgence, 
and  may  have  appeared  the  most  economical  expe- 
dient for  attaining  the  object   proposed.      But  it 
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CHAP,  would  have  been  better  to  have  revived  the  free  ad- 
missions ;  for  the  precedent  thus  set  was  extremely 
liable  to  abuse,  and  in  fact  opened  the  way  for  a  profuse 
distribution  of  money  under  the  pretext  of  enabling 
the  poorer  citizens  to  enjoy  various  festivals,  and  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  fund  called  the  TheoricoUy 
which  drained  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
absorbed  resources  urgently  demanded  for  the  public 
service,  to  be  squandered  away  in  frivolous  enter- 
tainments. What  part  of  this  evil  may  justly  be 
imputed  to  Pericles,  could  only  be  ascertained,  if  we 
knew  how  many  steps  he  himself  advanced  beyond 
the  first  application  of  the  theoric  allowance.  But 
his  views  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  conunon  with 
those  of  the  demagogues  who  succeeded  him;  and 
the  recreations  which  he  procured  for  the  people 
operated  rather  as  a  spur  to  industry  than  a  tempta- 
tion to  idleness.  Another  innovation  of  a  similar 
nature  which  is  ascribed  to  him  seems  also  to  have 
been  attended  with  a  train  of  pernicious  consequences 
which  he  could  not  have  anticipated.  He  introduced 
the  practice  of  paying  the  jurors  for  their  attendance 
on  the  courts  of  justice  ^ ;  a  provision,  which — putting 
out  of  the  question  the  causes  which  fiUed  the  tri- 
bunals with  suitors — was  no  more  than  equitable. 
The  remuneration  which  he  assigned  for  the  loss  of 
time  on  these  occasions  was  extremely  moderate^, 
and  could  not  have  encouraged  the  taste  for  litigation 
which  was  gradually  unfolded  to  a  mischievous  excess 
in  the  Athenian  character ;  but  the  sum  was  afterwards 
tripled,  and  became  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the 
Attic  civil  list.  This  however  was  not  perhaps  the 
worst  effect  of  the  measure ;  for  it  seems  probable  that 
it   suggested  another  —  which  has   sometimes   been 

*  tHiffBhs  ^ucturruc6s. 

*  An  obolus,  the  sixth  of  a  drachma,  equivalent  to  about  fourteen  pence  of  our 
currency,  according  to  the  calculation  of  coL  Leake,  Topogr,  ofAth,  p.  416. 
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erroneously  attributed  to  Pericles  himself — the  pay-     chap. 

YVTTT 

ment  of  attendance  in  the  popular  assembly*;  a 
regulation  which  became  more  and  more  pernicious, 
as  the  burden  which  it  laid  upon  the  state  was  more 
sensibly  felt. 

We  can  imderstand  how  Plato  ^,  even  though  he 
was  only  looking  at  the  remote  consequences  of  these 
measures,  which  had  become  visible  in  his  own  day, 
might  introduce  Socrates  saying :  "  I  hear  that  Peri- 
cles made  the  Athenians  a  lazy,  cowardly,  talkative, 
and  money-loving  people,  by  accustoming  them  to 
receive  wages."  But  we  find  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  remark  of  a  modem  author,  that  Pericles  de- 
spised the  multitude  whom  he  pampered.*  This 
might  indeed  have  been  the  case  with  Pisistratus  or 
Cimon.  But  as  Pericles  had  nothing  to  give,  and 
could  only  persuade  the  people  to  dispose  of  treasure, 
which — whether  by  right  or  by  wrong — had  in  fact 
become  its  own,  so  it  is  certain  that  in  the  manner 
of  expenditure  his  private  taste  coincided  with  that 
of  the  public.  The  interest  which  the  Athenians  in 
general  took  in  the  master-pieces  of  art,  which  even 
in  their  ruins  still  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  evinced  by  two  well-known  stories^ 
which  show  that  Pericles  followed  as  well  as  guided 
the  popular  inclination.  When  the  question  was 
agitated  in  the  assembly,  whether  marble  or  ivory 
should  be  employed  in  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and 
Phidias,  the  sculptor,  recommended  marble  as  the 
cheaper  material,  the  assembly  on  that  very  ground 
unanimously  decided  for  ivory.     On  another  occasion 

'  Mur€^  iKicXii<nmirruc6s,  '  Oorgias,  p.  6)5. 

*  Boeckb,  SiaaUh,  lu  13.  The  high  authoritj  which  Boeckh  has  to  well  earned 
by  his  learning  and  candour,  entitles  even  a  paning,  and  perhaps  hasty  remark  of. 
bis,  to  more  attention  tban  is  due  to  all  the  attempts,  which  fbr  the  last  forty  years 
bave  been  systematically  made  hi  our  own  literature — the  periodical  as  well  as  the 
more  permanent — for  political  and  other  purposes,  to  vilify  the  Athenians.  But 
it  is  not  Tcry  easy  to  reconcile  this  remark  with  the  admission  which  he  make» 
tn  the  next  sentence. 
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cHiJp.  when  Thucydides,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  complained 
of  the  enormous  expence  to  which  he  had  subjected 
the  state  by  the  monuments  erected  at  his  suggestion, 
he  is  said  to  have  offered  to  defray  the  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  inscribe  them  with  his  name. 
The  offer,  it  is  true,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  could 
not  have  been  made  good.  But  it  was  probably  only 
meant  to  signify  the  firm  reliance  which  Pericles 
placed  on  the  liberality  of  his  countrjnnen ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  answered  his  purpose,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  lustre  which  these  splendid  works  reflected 
on  their  own  renown.  ^  He  was  desired  to  proceed 
as  he  had  begun,  and  to  draw  without  sparing  fi-om 
the  public  treasury.  Whether  the  age  of  Pericles  is 
not  disparaged,  when  it  is  compared  with  other  cele- 
brated periods  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  re- 
semble it  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and 
whether  in  this  respect  it  does  not  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence which  has  never  yet  been  approached,  is  a 
question  on  which  opinions  may  differ.  But  at  least 
it  is  distinguished  by  one  very  important  feature. 
The  magnificence  which  adorned  it  was  not  like  that 
of  a  Lorenzo,  or  a  Leo ;  it  was  not  supplied  from  the 
coffers  either  of  a  wealthy  citizen  or  a  prince,  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  a  small  circle  of  cultivated  minds : 
nor  was  it  like  the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars,  who 
expended  a  part  of  their  immense  revenues  for  the 
diversion  of  their  slaves ;  still  more  strongly  was  it 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  selfish  and  narrow-minded 
despot,  whose  whole  life  expressed  his  maxim :  I  am 
the  state  ^;  it  was  not  the  magnificence  of  Pericles, 
but   that  of  the   Athenian   people.      That  Pericles 

'  It  is  construed  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Dnunann,  Geschichte  des  FcT' 
faBi  der  griechitchen  Staate$i,  p.  238.,  as  a  low,  impudent  trick,  an  interpretation 
Ibr  which  we  can  find  no  better  ground  than  the  violent  aversion  which  this  writer 
takes  every  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Pericles. 

'  L*itatf  e*est  mot.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  feel  rightly  on  this  suluect  should 
eompare  Plutarch's  Pericles,  12,  13.,  with  Saint  Simon's  remarks  on  the  magnifl- 
oence  of  Louis  XIY.     Afemotres,  torn.  ziii.  p.  84 — 90. 
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despised  this  people,  even  while  he  was  providing  for     chap. 
the  least  intellectual  of  its  entertainments,  we  are  as  > 
little  able  to  believe,  as,  when  we  contemplate  the 
Temains  of  the  works  executed  to  gratify  its  taste,  it 
is  in  our  power,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  febilings 
or  vices,  to  despise  it. 

These  works  served  two  main  ends,  which  were  im- 
portant enough  to  have  justified  the  application  of  the 
treasure  expended  on  them,  had  it  but  come  by  fair 
means  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  And  even 
the  fiigitive  amusements  which  were  shared  by  the 
whole  people  under  the  superintendence  of  Pericles, 
contributed  at  least  toward  one  of  these  ends.  All  of 
them  tended  continually  to  refine  that  matchless 
purity  of  taste  by  which  the  Athenians  were  long  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  must  have  been  an  important 
element  in  their  political  prosperity,  through  the  in- 
fluence which  it  could  not  fail  to  exert  on  their  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  But  the  public  buildings 
answered  a  still  higher  end,  by  exalting  and  endearing 
the  state  in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens.  Their  exceeding 
magnificence,  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  all  private  dwellings^,  ex- 
pressed the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth,  before 
which  the  greatness  of  the  most  eminent  individual 
shrank  into  nothing.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
monuments  of  the  past,  and  pledges  of  the  future. 
The  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaea  might  be  considered 
as  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  They  displayed 
the  fruits  of  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which 
Athens  had  resisted  the  barbarians.  They  indicated 
the  new  station  to  which  she  had  risen,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  means  she  possessed  for  maintaining  it. 
It  is  probable  that  the  complacency  with  which  the 
Athenians  contemplated  them  from  this  point  of  view, 
was  seldom  embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  this 

'  Demotthenes,  Aristocr.  p.  689.    Compare  Med.  p.  565.  folL 
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CHAP,  magnificence  was  in  great  part  founded  upon  wrong 
^^^™^  ,  and  robbery.  It  is  true  that  in  the  account  which  all 
nations  have  to  render  at  the  bar  of  history,  there  is 
probably  not  one  which  can  appear  with  clean  hands 
to  impeach  the  Athenians  on  this  score.  We  must 
not  however  on  this  account  shut  our  eyes  upon  the 
real  nature  of  their  conduct.  And  it  may  be  useful 
to  remember,  that  not  only  was  their  greatness  un- 
stable in  proportion  as  it  rested  on  violence  and  fraud; 
but  —  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monimients  of  the 
Medicean  age  was  the  occasion  of  an  irreparable  cala- 
mity to  the  power  which  raised  it^  —  so  the  great 
works  with  which  the  Athenians  now  adorned  their 
city,  both  contributed  to  alienate  and  provoke  the 
allies  at  whose  expence  they  were  executed,  and  to 
elate  the  people  with  that  extravagant  pride  and  con- 
fidence in  its  own  strength  and  fortune,  which  hurried 
it  on  to  its  ruin. 

Before  the  Persian  war  Athens  had  contributed  less 
than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  magnitude  and 
in  political  importance,  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Greece.  She  had  produced  no  artists  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  ^gina,  Laconia, 
and  of  many  cities  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
colonies.  She  could  boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated 
as  those  of  the  Ionian  and  JEolian  schools.  But  her 
peaceful  glories  quickly  followed  and  outshone  that  of 
her  victories,  conquests,  and  political  ascendency.  In 
the  period  between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wars,  both  literature  and  the  fine  arts  began  to  tend 
toward  Athens,  as  their  most  favoured  seat.  For 
here,  above  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius  and 
talents  were  encouraged  by  an  ample  field  of  exertion. 


tuale 


*  Quell'  ediflcio  matcrialc  di  S.  Ketro  rovlno  in  gran  parte  il  suo  edi6clo  spirl- 
ile:  perddche  a  fin  d*  adunare  tanti  milioni  quanti  ne  assorbiva  V  immenso  lavoro 
di  quella  Chiesa,  convenne  al  successore  d!  Glulio  fiir  cio  d'  onde  prese  origine 
r  eresia  di  Lutero,  che  ha  impoverita  di  molti  plu  milioni  d*  anime  la  Chiesa.  Pallavi- 
dno,  Istoria  del  Conciho  di  TVoUb,  i.  1. 
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by  public  sympathy  and  applause,  as  well  as  by  the  chap. 
prospect  of  other  rewards,  which  however  were  much 
more  sparingly  bestowed.  Accordingly  it  was  at 
Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  either  ever  attained 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  en- 
riched with  a  new  kind  of  composition,  the  drama, 
which  united  the  leading  features  of  every  species 
before  cultivated  in  a  new  whole,  and  exhibited  all 
the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  Greek  imagination, 
together  with  the  full  compass  and  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  language  peculiar  to  Attica. 
The  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  two  or 
three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  war  had  been 
highly  fevourable  to  the  cultivation  of  lyrical  poetry ; 
the  dramsc  itself,  as  we  have  already  noticed^,  grew 
out  of  one  of  its  forms ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  the  lyrical  element  continued  to  predominate 
in  it.  Simoiides  of  Ceos,  whose  powerful  and  flexible 
genius  is  just  sufficiently  attested  by  a  few  fragmen- 
tary remains,  to  justify  a  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of 
his  multifarious  works,  lived  long  enough  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war  in  his  old  age.  His 
younger  contemporaries,  Bacchylides  and  Pindar, 
were  the  latest  of  the  lyrical  poets  whom  the  judgment 
of  all  ages,  so  long  as  their  works  were  preserved,  set 
apart  firom  the  rest,  as  of  a  superior  order.  The 
Theban  poet  Pindar,  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  has  been  the  most  fortunate ;  for  his  merits  are 
beyond  dispute,  and  comparison.  Even  of  his  country- 
woman Corinna,  who  both  guided  his  youthfiil  genius 
by  her  precepts,  and  quickened  it  by  emulation,  having 
five  times  carried  away  the  prize  from  him  in  a 
poetical  contest^,  not  a  specimen  is  left,  either  to  vin- 
dicate the  taste  of  her  age,  or  t,o  show  how  far  she 
was  inferior  to  her  scholar.   He  no  doubt  experienced 

>  Vol.  n.  p.  126.  *  JElian,  V.  H.  ziii.  25.     Paus.  a.  22, 23. 
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CHAP,  the  animating  influence  of  that  loyftil  and  stirrinff 
v^™v  time  which  foUowed  the  defeat  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vader,  though,  as  a  Theban  patriot,  he  could  not 
heartily  enjoy  a  triumph  by  which  Thebes  as  well  as 
Persia  was  humbled.  But,  like  Simonides,  he  loved 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  his  grateful 
muse  was  cherished  by  the  munificence  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Syracuse  and  Cyrene,  and  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  families  of  Thessaly  and  Locris,  Corinth, 
jEgina,  and  Rhodes,  and  others  whose  names  he  has 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Yet  Athens  also  shared  his 
praises,  though  all  his  prejudices  were  adverse  to  her 
rising  greatness ;  and  she  requited  him  with  extra,or- 
dinary  favours.^  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
the  Attic  drama  had  just  attained  its  fiiU  maturity.^ 
All  that  we  hear  of  lyrical  poetry  after  hinl,  indicates 
that  it  soon  began  to  degenerate :  that  the  decay  of 
strength  was  betra,yed  by  extra^vagance,  and  the 
poverty  of  invention  by  an  artificial,  conventional 
diction. 

The  drama  was  the  bra^nch  of  litera^ture  which  pecu- 
liariy  signalized  the  age  of  Pericles ;  and  it  belongs  to 
the  political,  no  less  than  to  the  literary  history  of 
these  times,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  in  both 
points  of  view.  The  steps  by  which  it  was  brought 
through  a  series  of  innovations  to  the  form  which  it 
presents  in  its  earliest  extant  remains,  are  still  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  among  antiquarians ;  and  even  the 
poetical  character  of  the  authors  by  whom  these 
changes  were  effected,  and  of  their  works,  is  involved 
in  great  uncertainty.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  no  want  of  merit,  or  of  absolute  worth,  which 
caused  them  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  but  only 
the  superior  attraction  of  the  form  which  the  drama 

*  If  we  may  believe  Isocrates,  ivrtS.  p.  461.,  Bekker,  with  the  title  of  proxenus, 
and  10,000  drachmas.  Perhaps  Aristophanes  may  be  alluding  to  this,  Acharn. 
612.,  Bek. 

•  R  C.  438. 
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finally  assumed.     Of  Phrynichus  in  particular,  the     chap. 
immediate  predecessor  of  iEschylus,  we  are  led  to  > 
conceive  a  very  favourable    opinion,   both  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  poems,  and  by  the  effect 
which  he  is  recorded  to  have  produced  upon  his 
audience.^     It  seems  clear  that  ^schylus,  who  found 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  public  favour^, 
regarded  him  as  a  worthy  rival,   and  was  in  part 
stimulated  by  emulation  to  imfold  the  capacities  of 
their  common  art  by  a  variety  of  new  inventions.* 
These  however  were  so  important,  as  to  entitle  their 
author  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Attic  tragedy. 
This  title  he  would  have  deserved,  if  he  had  only  in- 
troduced the  dialogue,  which  distinguished  his  drama 
from  that  of  the  preceding  poets,  who  had  told  the 
story  of  each  piece  in  a  series  of  monologues.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  the  lyrical  part  must  have  created 
the  chief  interest;   and  the  difference  between  the 
Attic  tragedy,  and  the  choral  songs  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  similar  manner  in  the  Dorian  cities,  was 
perhaps  not  so  striking  as  their  agreement.  The  inno- 
vation made  by  ^schylus  altered  the  whole  character 
of  the  poem ;  raised  the  purely  dramatic  portion  from 
a  subordinate  to  the  principal  rank,  and  expanded  it 
into  a  richly  varied,  and  well-organised  composition. 
With  him,  it  would  seem,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  great  change,  arose  the  usage  which  to  us 
appears  so  singular,  of  exhibiting  what  was  sometimes 
called    a   trilogy^    which    comprised    three    distinct 
tragedies,  at  the  same  time.* 

•  See  VoL  IL  p.  247. 
'  Aristophanes  Ban.  908.,  Aotfdbr  irapji  *pwlxv  rpai^hrrus. 

*  Aristoph.  Ban.  1296.,  Xm  ii^  rb»  vinhv  ^pi/WxV  XMifMva  VLowrStv  UfAif  h^iiff 


*  So  much  at  least  seems  clear,  notwithstanding  the  widely  different  interpreta- 
tkma  given  to  the  statement  of  the  Scholiast  of  Aristoph.  Ban.  1122.,  about  Aris- 
tarchus  and  Apoilonius,  by  Welcker,  Mtehyludie  TrUogU^  p.  504.,  and  by 
Gmppe,  Ariadm  (the  quaint  title  of  an  interesting  book  on  the  history  of  Greek 
tragedy),  p.  41. 
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CHAP.  It  is  a  question  still  agitated  by  learned  men,  but 
^^™'  one  as  to  which  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  any 
decisive  evidence,  whether,  as  in  one  instance  furnished 
by  his  remaining  works,  he  always,  at  least  after  an 
early  period  in  his  dramatic  career,  constructed  the 
three  tragedies  of  each  trilogy  into  one  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  to  some  of  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays.  The  supposition  is  at  least  perfectly 
conformable  to  his  genius,  fills  up  a  chasm  which 
would  otherwise  be  mysterious  in  the  history  of  the 
drama,  and,  as  far  as  it  can,  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  poet's  numerous  lost  works.  uEschylus 
paid  no  less  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  tragedy  as 
a  spectacle,  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  eflfect 
of  his  poetry  by  scenic  illusion.  It  was  for  him  that 
Agatharchus  painted  the  first  scene  which  had  ever 
been  made  to  agree  with  the  rules  of  linear  perspec- 
tive, and  thus  led  to  a  scientific  investigation  of  its 
principles.^  It  need  not  however  be  supposed  that 
the  imagination  of  an  Athenian  audience  was  less 
capable  of  apprehending  the  poet's  description,  and 
of  fiUing  up  his  outlines  with  colours  of  its  own,  than 
that  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries.  But  the  more 
fastidious  taste  of  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  re- 
quired that,  while  the  higher  faculties  were  gratified, 
the  eye  and  the  ear  should  perceive  nothing  which 
tended  to  disturb  this  impression.  They  were  per- 
haps the  less  easily  satisfied  in  this  respect,  the  more 
familiar  they  became  with  the  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture, and  the  difficulty  was  the  greater  as  the  scene 
was  exposed  to  the  broad  light  of  day.  Thus  the 
decorations  of  tragedy  became  a  very  heavy  charge, 
which  fell  almost  entirely  upon  wealthy  individuals ; 

'  Vitnivius,  Pnef.  lib.  vii.  This  seems  to  contradict  Aristotle,  who,  Poet  c.  10. 
attributes  the  introduction  of  scenepainting  totSophodes.  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Agatharchus  may  have  been  employed  for  one  of  the  latest  representations 
of  .Sschylus.  But  it  is  possible  that  his  was  a  first  essay  which  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  time  of  Sophocles. 
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out  the  charm  of  the  entertainment  increased,  in  pro-  chap. 
portion,  and  was  the  more  generally  felt,  ^schylus  . 
— who  himself,  according  to  a  long-established  cus-. 
tom,  bore  a  part  in  the  representation,  of  his  own! 
plays  —  not  only  superintended  the  evolutions  of  his 
choruses  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  but  is 
recorded  to  have  invented  several  minute  additions 
to  the  theatrical  wardrobe ;  and  at  Athens  this  was 
not  thought  unworthy  of  honourable  mention  in  the, 
life  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  original  of  poets. 

Though  out  of  seventy  tragedies,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  written,  seven  have  been  preserved,  it  is 
properly  only  from  one  specimen  that  we  can  form  a 
judgment  on  the  full  compass  of  his  genius  and  his 
art ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  same  poem  must  appear 
in  a  very  different  light,  according  as  it  is  considered 
as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  or  as  complete  in  itself. 
In  the  tripartite  drama  founded  on  the  crimes  arid 
sufferings  of  the  royal  house  of  Mycenae,  each  of  the 
three  tragedies  is  independent  of  the  rest,  and  yet,  to 
be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  viewed  in  its  connection 
with  them.  If  we  might  venture  to  look  upon  this, 
not  as  an  experiment  which,  though  eminently  suc- 
cessful, was  never  repeated,  but  as  an  example  of  his 
usual  method,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  subjects  was  not  much 
inferior  to  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  The 
sublimity  of  his  characters  and  his  diction  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged :  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his 
creations  astonished  his  contemporaries  ;  and  even  ifj 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  them,  they  had  been 
known  to  us  only  through  description,  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  support  his  reputation.  His 
prominent  figures  are  all  colossal;  the  Homeric 
heroes  themselves  appear  more  majestic  and  terrible 
in  his  scene;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  bringing  the 
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^^  most  revered  persons  of  the  popular  mythology  into 
action,  and'  exhibiting  them  in  new  situations :  the 
gods  of  Olympus  are  not  great  and  awftd  enough  for 
him;  he  loves  to  revive  the  mysterious  traditions 
which  represented  them  as  a  race  of  upstarts  and 
usurpers,  and  firom  the  depths  of  the  remotest  anti- 
quity to  evoke  the  gigantic,  shadowy,  and  melancholy 
forms  of  an  earlier  dynasty,  which  they  overthrew 
and  oppressed,  but  were  unable  to  humble  and  sub- 
due. The  thoughts  and  words  which  he  assigns  to 
them  are  worthy  of  such  personages;  the  men  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  could  endure  them ;  but  they 
were  too  ponderous  for  the  feebler  criticism  of  the 
next  generation,  which  complained  that  his  language 
was  not  himian.^  But  a  reader  only  familiar  with 
the  modem  drama,  especially  that  of  the  romantic 
school,  will  be  more  apt  to  feel  wearied  by  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  languid  movement  of  several  of 
his  plays,  and  perhaps  may  sometimes  be  startled  by 
abrupt  transitions,  and  unexpected  turns  in  the 
dialogue.  It  is  possible  that  this  impression  is  in 
part  a  consequence  of  the  loss  we  have  suffered,  which 
may  h^ve  prevented  us  from  reading  most  of  his 
remaining  works  in  their  original  connection  and 
order,  as  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Yet, 
admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  must  still  believe 
that  he  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  filling  up  all  its  parts  with  a  steady  and 
delicate  hand.  He  seems  to  content  himself  with 
bringing  forward  a  few  groups,  of  superhuman 
dimensions,  by  a  profusion  of  bold  and  vivid  touches, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  spectator's  imagination. 
Hence  too  perhaps,  rather  than  from  the  want  of  a 
mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  his  language,  arose  the 
harshness  and  obscurity  which  frequently  interrupt 
the  enjoyment  of  his  most  magnificent  passages. 

>  Ariitopb.  Ban.  1056. 
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In  the  general  harmony  of  his  compositions,  in  the     chap. 


equable  diffusion  of  grace  and  vigour  throughout 
every  part,  in  the  unlimited  command  over  all  the 
power  and  all  the  charm  of  expression  which  the 
Greek  language  supplied,  his  younger  rival  Sophocles, 
though  in  some  respects  a  genius  of  a  lower  order, 
imdoubtedly  surpassed  him;  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
these  advantages  that  he  supplanted  him  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  became  the  favourite  poet  of  the  age 
of  Pericles,  as  his  works  most  vividly  reflect  its 
intellectual  character.  The  contest  in  which  Sopho- 
cles with  his  first  exhibition  gained  the  victory  over 
the  elder  poet, — who  is  said  to  have  been  so  wounded 
by  his  defeat  that  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  perhaps  to 
the  court  of  Hiero— was  signaUsed  by  Cimon's  ap- 
pearance in  the  theatre,  on  his  return  from  the  ex- 
pedition in  which  he  brought  the  relics  of  Theseus 
to  Athens ;  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  competition 
between  the  old  master  of  the  scene  and  his  young 
antagonist  was  so  strong,  that  the  victorious  general 
and  his  colleagues,  who  had  come  to  pay  their  official 
devotions  to  the  god  of  the  festival,  were  induced  by 
the  presiding  magistrate  to  stay,  and  award  the  prize. 
This  story  is  the  counterpart  of  another,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  our  habits  and  feelings,  but  no  less  ac- 
cordant with  those  of  the  Athenians :  that  Sophocles 
was  rewarded  for  one  of  his  successful  tragedies  with 
the  rank  of  general,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied 
Pericles  in  the  Samian  war.^    He  died  fuU  of  years 

'  Aristophanes  B71.  Argum.  Antig.,  ^tur\  rhp  Jto^Xia  ^iMvtei  nils  ip  2c^ 
<rrfMmfy(aff,  cMoicifi^aiTa  h  rp  SiScuncaXif  r^t  *Arrrf6iniis,  Tbe  arguments  with 
which  Bitter,  in  the  above-mentioned  essay,  controverts  this  statement  rest,  Ibr  the 
most  part,  as  in  tbe  instances  already  noticed,  on  assumptions  which  are  either 
dearly  erroneous. or  entirely  arbitrary  ;  and  Boeckh,  in  a  note  to  his  recent  edition 
of  the  Antigone  (p.  ISl. ),  aUudes  to  them  as  not  worth  refuting.  Tet  I  think  it 
must  be  owned  that  ground  has  been  shown  for  questioning  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  anecdote  extracted  by  Athencus  zul  p.  604.,  from  a  work  at- 
tributed to  the  poet  Ion.  But  that  the  various  reports  of  the  Diet,  that  Sophodei 
was  invested  with  a  military  command,  were  all  derived  tnm  ttiis  source,  is  a  coi^eo- 
tnre  ftr  which  Bitter  has  fkiled  to  assign  any  adequate  foundatkm.  Both  he  and 
aU  the  critics  on  the  other  side  seem  to  have  considered  the  story  too  much  Dromtlit 
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CHAP,     and  of  glory;  but  not  before  he  had  himself  expe- 
.  -  rienced  the  mutability  of  the  public  taste   in   the 

growing  preference  given  to  Euripides,  who  died  a 
year  sooner,  but  in  the  character  of  his  poetry  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  latest  period  of  the  life  of  So- 
phocles. 

The  Attic  tragedy  was  not  merely  a  spectacle  for 
the  multitude,  or  a  study  for  the  lovers  of  literature 
and  art,  but  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  moral, 
or  religious,  and  political  purposes.  The  general 
impression  which  ^schylus  appears  to  aim  at,  if  we 
may  properly  attribute  any  such  objects  to  him,  is 
rather  of  a  religious  than  a  moral  nature.  His 
persons  are  for  the  most  part  raised  too  far  above  the 
sphere  of  real  life  to  awaken  much  moral  sympathy. 
He  sometimes  represents  man  as  the  helpless  sport 
of  an  inscrutable  destiny ;  sometimes  as  the  victim  of 
a  struggle  between  beings  of  a  superior  race ;  and 
such  views  may  inspire  an  undefined  sense  of  re- 
ligious awe,  but  cannot  convey  any  practical  lesson. 
Yet  even  his  darkest  scenes  are  not  without  some 
gleams  of  light,  which  seem  to  fall  from  a  higher  and 
clearer  region,  and  disclose  partial  intimation*  of  a 
providential  order  of  compensation  and  retribution, 
in  which  truth  and  justice  will  finally  triumph.  In 
the  poetry  of  Sophocles  this  tendency  is  still  more 


modern  point  of  view :  as  if  overlooking  that  at  Athens,  In  the  time  of  Sophocles,  thert 
was  no  profession  of  arms  confined  to  a  certain  class ;  that  every  citizen  was  pre* 
suroed  to  be  capable  of  military  command  ;  that  the  office  of  ttnUegus  (as  Boeckh 
himself  observes,  p.  136. )  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  very  important  responsibility; 
land  therefore  that  it  might  have  been  conferred  on  Sophocles,  when  at  the  height 
of  hto  dramatic  reputation,  as  an  honour,  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  neither 
ttetter  nor  worse  qualified  than  many  others,  without  perhaps  either  a  distinct 
expectation  that  he  would  be  actively  employed,  or  a  doubt  that  in  that  case  he 
would  acquit  himself  with  sufficient  credit  The  elaborate  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  point  out  political  allusions  In  the  Antigone,  however  interesting  and 
fluccessful  in  other  respects,  seem  at  least  superfluous  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  credibility  of  this  story ;  and,  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  lessen  it  If  (as  Boeckh  thinks,  p.  121.)  it  was  absurd  to  make 
the  poet  a  general,  because  he  had  written  a  fine  tragedy,  was  it  less  so  if  his  work 
contained  a  number  of  the  most  profound  political  reflections,  or  patriotic  and  con- 
'BtitQtional  8«atlroents  ? 
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conspicuous ;  there  dim  forebodings  brighten  into  a     chap. 
more  cheerful  hope,  or  suggest  instructive  warnings, 
— the  more  efficacious  as  his  persons  are  not  too  far 
•removed  from  the  common  level   of  humanity — to 
rebuke  the  excesses   of  passion,  the  wantonness  of 
•power,  the  presumption  of  security,  in  which  men 
forget  their  mortal  condition,  and  trample  upon  laws 
human  or  divine.     An  instance  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  which  ^schylus  employed  the  drama  as  a 
political  engine :  to  support  the  sinking  authority  of 
the  Areopagus.     There  were   perhaps  few  cases   in 
which  a  tragic  poet  so  distinctly  disclosed  a  political 
object ;   still  fewer  in  which  he   aimed  at  aflfecting 
the  course  of  events,     ^schylus  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  who  ventured  to  bring  the  men  of  his  own 
time  upon  the  stage.     In  the  play  which  celebrated 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  had  followed  the  example  of 
Phr3niichus,  who  was  not  deterred  by  the  reception 
he  met  with,  when  he  exhibited  the  fall  of  Miletus, 
from  treating  another  contemporary  subject  more 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  his  audience.     But  iEschy- 
lus  seems  not  to  have  been  content  with  the  simple 
theme  of  his  extant  drama ;  there  is  ground  for  sus- 
pecting, that  he  connected  it  on  the  one  hand  ^yiih 
the  earliest  struggles  between  Europe  and  Asia,  on 
the   other  with  the   recent  victory  gained  by  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  and 
represented  both  events  as  the  fulfilment  of  ancient 
prophecies,  and  as  pledges  of  the  lasting  triumph 
which  fate  had  decreed  to  Greece  over  all  the  power  of 
the  barbarians.     With  these  few  exceptions  the  scene 
of  Greek  tragedy  was  always  laid  in  the  heroic  age, 
and  its  subjects  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
circle  traced  by  the  epic  poets.     Yet  allusions  to  living 
persons  and  passing  occurrences  were  by  no  means 
rare,  and  were  easily  introduced.     No  extraordinary 
dext<3rity  was  needed  to  adapt  the  ancient  legends 
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CHAF.  to  the  new  relations  between  Athens  and  other  Greek 
^^^^  ,  states,  and  to  cherish  the  feelings  which  happened 
to  prevail  in  the  public  mind  by  a  historical  parallel. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  object  seems  to  have  been 
rather  to  display  the  poet's  ingenuity,  than  to  pro- 
duce any  practical  effect  on  his  audience,  or  to  in- 
fluence the  management  of  public  affairs. 

K  the  limitations  which  custom  prescribed  to  this 
branch  of  the  drama  transported  the  spectator  to  the 
remote  past,  and  to  a  state  of  things  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  allowed  only  a  few 
indirect  and  obscure  allusions  to  the  present,  comedy 
was  entirely  free  from  such  restrictions.  Its  field 
lay  within  the  walks  of  daily  life  ;  its  main  business 
was  with  the  immediate  present ;  and  there  was  no 
class  of  persons  or  things  which  could  engage  public 
attention  that  might  not  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  its  representations.  The  Athenians  possessed 
another  kind  of  ludicrous  drama  called  the  satyrical^ 
which  was  totally  distinct  from  their  comedy  in  its 
form  and  its  object.  It  had  been  introduced  in  com- 
pliance with  ancient  usage  for  the  sake  of  those  who, 
in  the  improved  state  of  the  drama,  were  still  un- 
willing to  lose  the  chorus  of  satyrs^  which  once  formed 
a  main  part  of  the  Dionysiac  entertainments ;  and  it 
exhibited  the  highest  persons  of  tragedy  thus  at- 
tended, and  under  circumstances  which  were  humor- 
ously contrasted  with  the  solemnity  of  their  character. 
But  this  kind  of  burlesque  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  other  end  than  that  of  unbending  the  spec- 
tator, after  his  mind  had  been  kept  on  the  stretch  by 
scenes  of  heroic  action  or  suffering,  with  the  sportive 
sallies  of  a  mere  animal  nature.  One  of  these  ex- 
hibitions commonly  followed  each  tragic  performance, 
and  it  was  always  ftimished  by  the  tragic  poet  him- 
self. It  is  remarkable  that  ^Eschylus  was  accounted 
no  less  a  master  of  the  light  than  of  the   serious 
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drama* :  an  eflPect  perhaps  of  the  very  grandeur  and 
severity  of  his  t^c  style.  But  thire  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  instance  in  which  a  tragic 
poet  tried  his  powers  in  comedy. 

Comedy  was  not  in  the  same  sense  as  tragedy  an 
Attic  invention.  It  was  an  application  of  the 
dramatic  form  first  introduced  by  Thespis,  and  after- 
wards employed  to  regulate  the  rude  jests  and  natural 
outbreakings  of  simple  mirth  and  of  personal  ridi* 
cule,  which  in  Attica  as  elsewhere  were  finely  in- 
dulged during  the  festive  season,  which  in  this  respect 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  modem  carnival.  But 
this  application  seems  to  have  been  first  made  at 
Megara, — probably  during  the  period  of  democratical 
licence  which  followed  the  downfal  of  Theagenes, — 
and  to  have  been  thence  imported  by  its  author, 
Susarion,  into  Attica,  where  however  it  appears  to 
have  been  neglected,  and  to  have  yielded  no  fruits  of 
much  value  for  nearly  a  century.  Nor  was  it  at 
Athens,  but  at  Syracuse,  chiefly  through  the  philo- 
sophical poet  Epicharmus,  who  flourished  at  the 
court  of  Hiero,  that  comedy  first  assumed  a  regular 
form.  But  Epicharmus  probably  did  not  sufier  his 
comic  vein  to  transport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Dorian  gravity,  or  to  expose  him  to  the  loss  of 
his  patron's  fiivour.  The  subjects  of  his  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  mostly  drawn  firom  the  ancient  my- 
thology; so  that  they  approached  nearer  to  the 
character  of  the  satyrical  drama  than  to  that  of  the 
Attic  comedy,  which  cannot  therefore  have  been  much 
indebted  to  them.  It  owed  its  importance  and 
popularity  not  more  to  the  genius  of  the  poets,  than 
to  the  unbounded  fireedom  which  they  enjoyed.  They 
were  under  the  safeguard  of  the  god  whose  festival 
they  cheered;  and  the  privileges  of  the  mask  were 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  cap  and  bells  among 

*  Paus.  u.  13.  6. 
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CHAP,     our  ancestors.     No  objects  or  persons,  not  even  the 

XVIIL  •  . 

.  gods,  and  among  them  the  god  of  the  festival  him- 

self, were  exempt  from  their  most  unsparing  ridicule. 
They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  hints  and  allusions, 
nor  even  to  the  most  direct  mention  of  living  persons. 
There  was  no  Athenian,  whatever  might  be  his  rank 
and  station,  if  he  was  only  of  sufficient  importance, 
who  might  not  see  himself  brought  upon  the  stage, 
•with  the  most  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  his  personal 
appearance,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the 
laughter  of  twenty  thous^md  spectators.  While  how- 
ever the  persons  were  frequently  taken  from  real  life, 
the  poets  exercised  their  humour,  and  preserved  the 
purely  poetical  character  of  the  entertainment,  by  de- 
vising situations  and  incidents,  in  which  nature  and 
probability  were  designedly  sacrificed,  by  the  most 
extravagant  fictions,  to  the  leading  objects  of  the 
piece ;  and  on  the  other  hand  not  only  was  the  pre- 
sence of  the  spectators  often  recognised  in  the  dia- 
logue, but  a  direct  address  to  them  became  a  pro- 
minent and  almost  an  essential  member  of  every 
'Comedy.  With  such  instruments  at  their  absolute 
disposal,  the  comic  poets  assailed  every  kind  of  vice 
'  and  folly  wjiich  was  sufficiently  notorious  to  render 
their  ridicule  intelligible.  And  they  never  suffered 
•their  attacks  to  miss  the  mark  through  any  ambiguity 
in  their  descriptions.  The  simplicity,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  the  coarseness  of  the  Attic  manners, 
even  in  their  best  period,  seems  to  have  permitted 
the  grossest  things  to  be  publicly  spokeik  of  in  the 
grossest  language  ;  and  whatever  restraints  may  have 
been  imposed  upon  this  privilege  by  a  sense  of 
decency  on  other  occasions,  were  entirely  removed  in 
the  theatre  by  the  sacred  licence  of  the  festive  season. 
It  is  unfortunate  with  regard  to  our  estimate  of  the 
•tone  of  Athenian  society,  that  we  have  no  decisive 
evidence  on  the  question  whether  women  were  pre- 
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sent  at  the  dmmatic  exhibitions.*  It  seems  however  chap. 
the  more  probable  opinion,  that  they  were  excluded  ^^™- 
cither  by  law  or  custom  from  the  comic,  though  not 
from  the  tragic,  spectacles;  and  their  absence  may 
have  contributed  to  encourage  the  freedom  with 
which  the  comic  poets  made  their  works  reflect  the 
licentiousness  of  their  age  in  its  most  revolting  fea- 
tures, a  freedom  to  which  antiquity  affords  no  parallel, 
unless  in  the  Roman  satirists ;  who  however  can  as 
little  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  homeliness 
or  indecency  of  the  Attic  comedy,  as  they  can  of  the 
sublimity — for  such  is  the  impression  which  it  pro- 
educes  —  of  its  wit,  humour,  and  fancy. 

As  we  have  no  entire  composition  remaining  of 
more  than  one  comic  poet,  Aristophanes,  who  belongs 
to  a  later  period,  we  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood  to  his  predecessors.  But 
their  subjects  undoubtedly  bore  a  general  resemblance 
to  his ;  and  if  their  practice  was  similar,  the  failings 
and  excesses  of  private  life  formed  but  very  sub- 
ordinate objects  of  their  ridicule.  The  character  and 
conduct  of  public  men,  and  the  administration  of  the 
public .  affairs,  were,  we  know,  always  exposed  to 
their  unreserved  animadversion,  and  therefore  were 
probably  their  principal  theme ;  and  this  must  have 
ied  them  very  early  to  point  their  satire  against  the 
people  itself,  in  its  collective  capacity  of  sovereign,  if 
not,  as  was  afterwards  done,  to  personify  it  on  the 
stage. 

Such .  a  censorship,  as  it  has  been  appropriately 
termed^,  one  so  unlimited  in  its  range  and  in  its  pro- 
cesses, may  at  first  sight  appear  the  most  formidable 
engine  ever  ^vielded  in  a  state   by  private .  hands .; 

>  See  F.  Schlegel,  Werk.  iv.  p.  140. 

'  The  term  would  of  course  be  improper,  according  to  the  view  bere  taken,  if  it 

is  understood  to  imply  political  power ;  and  it  is  therefore  condemned  by  Droynen 

'  in  his  EMay  on  the  Hermocopids  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Rhein,  Aftw. 

.iv.  p.  57.,  which  perfectly  coincides  with  the  estimate  presented  in  the  text  of  tlie 

political  influence  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
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CHAP,  and  it  excites  our  curiosity  to  inquire  whether  it 
produced  effects  worthy  of  its  seemingly  irresistible 
force.  It  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  find  it  to 
have  been,  though  not  absolutely  poweriess,  yet  on 
the  whole  feeble  and  insignificant  in  its  operation, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  consununate  ability  of 
the  minds  by  which  it  was  directed.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  turned  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  or  determined  the  bias  of  the  public 
mind,  or  even  that  it  considerably  affected  the  credit 
and  fortunes  of  an  obnoxious  individual.  The  sur- 
prise however  which  this  discovery  may  at  first 
excite,  will  abate  when  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances 
and  the  temper  in  which  the  comic  poets  foimd  their 
audience.  It  was  not  a  time  or  place,  nor  were  men 
in  the  humour,  for  any  serious  thought.  They  cared 
little  at  whose  expence  the  laugh  was  raised,  whether 
it  was  at  their  neighbour's  or  their  own,  nor  even  if 
it  was  at  that  of  the  state  or  the  gods.  When  the 
holidays  were  over  they  returned  to  their  ordinary 
pursuits  in  their  habitual  mood,  and  the  gay  lessons 
which  they  had  just  received  were  soon  effaced  from 
their  memories  by  the  business  of  the  day.  The 
boldness  and  impunity  of  the  poets  seem  in  fact  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  their  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged harmlessness.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
how  little  importance  was  attached  to  their  ridicule, 
than  that  they  were  permitted  to  level  it  not  only 
against  all  that  was  most  exalted  in  the  state,  but 
against  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  religion.  What 
they  had  most  to  fear  from  was  perhaps  the  resentment 
of  powerful  individuals  who  were  the  objects  of  their 
attacks.  But  against  this  they  were  sheltered  by  the 
»gis  of  the  laws,  by  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  by 
their  own  means  of  retaliation.  And  though  it  is 
impossible  that  private  feelings  should  not  sometimes 
have  been  deeply  stung  by  the  poignancy  of  their 
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wit,  we  must  not  measure  the  irritation  which  it  pro-  chap. 
duced  by  our  modem  sensibility.  The  Greeks,  and  ^^ 
the  ancients  in  general,  were  much  more  callous  to 
the  impression  of  words,  and  could  patiently  endure 
language  which  would  now  be  deemed  an  intolerable 
insult.  There  is  only  one  fact  which  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  importance  of  comedy  was,  if  not 
greater  than  we  here  represent  it,  at  least  sometimes 
diflferently  estimated.  It  is  related,  that  while  the 
power  of  Pericles  was  at  its  height  (b.c.  440),  a  law 
was  passed  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of  comedy.  But 
we  know  neither  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
nor  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  its  enactments. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  it  remained  in  force  no 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
repealed ;  and  no  attempt  of  the  same  kind  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  long  as  Athens  preserved  her 
political  independence. 

K  Pericles  .himself  had  been  the  author  of  thia 
obscure  measure,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have 
heard  something  more  about  it.  But  though  no  man 
at  Athens  had  so  much  to  apprehend  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  comic  poets,  or  was  the  object  of  more 
frequent  attacks  from  them,  his  dignity  and  his 
prudence  would  equally  have  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  notice  of  them.  He  must  rather  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  envy  and  jealousy,  which  he  was 
conscious  of  exciting,  find  vent  in  so  harmless  a  way. 
His  character  and  station  would  necessarily  have 
rendered  him  a  constant  mark  for  all  the  comic  poets 
of  his  day,  though  they  had  borne  him  no  illwiU,  and 
had  only  aimed  at  amusing  the  people  at  his  expence. 
But  among  them  he  seems  to  have  had  some  personal 
enemies,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  party  of  his 
political  opponents,  and  no  doubt  very  seriously  wished 
and  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  the  public  estima- 
tion.     Eupolis,  and  Cratinus,  Plato  and  Teleclides, 
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CHAP,     perhaps   contain  ted   themselves   with   Ivinging   their 
t'  dramatic  engines  to  play  upon  him ;  but  Hemiippus 

assailed  him  with  real  malignity,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  theatre,  and  on  his  tenderest  side.  We  find  that 
he  was  repeatedly  brought  upon  the  stage,  as  was 
Myronides  \  and  probably  most  of  his  eminent  con- 
temporaries. His  person  however  was  not  one  which 
easily  lent  itself  to  ridicule  ;  the  slight  peculiarity  in 
the  conformation  of  his  head  afforded  matter  for  some 
harmless  pleasantry ;  but  altogether  he  was  too  dig- 
nified and  too  elevated  a  personage  to  be  placed  in  a 
ludicrous  point  of  view.  He  had  much  more  reason 
to  dread  the  effect  of  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
his  power  and  place  in  the  commonwealth.  So  it 
appears  that  no  title  was  more  frequently  bestowed 
upon  him  than  that  of  the  Father  of  the  gods,  whose 
sovereignty  he  represented  by  his  absolute  sway  over 
the  Athenian  state.  He  was  still  more  distinctly 
called  by  Cratinus,  the  greatest  of  tymnts^  the  eldest 
horn  of  Time  and  Faction.  ^  His  friends  were  some- 
times described  by  the  odious  name  of  Pisistratids ; 
he  was  called  upon  to  swear  that  he  would  not  assume 
the  tyranny;  and  Teleclidcs  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  by  reminding  it  that  aU 
the  power  which  Athens  exercised  over  Greece  was 
lodged  in  his  hands.  ^  The  longer  however  he  enjoyed 
the  public  confidence,  the  less  he  was  liable  to  be  hurt 
by  these  general  insinuations.  But  his  private  life 
presented  some  vulnerable  points,  through  which  his 
adversaries  were  able  to  strike  more  dangerous  blows, 
which,  though  they  did  not  permanently  affect  his 
influence  or  his  reputation,  must  for  a  time  have  put 

'  Plut  Per.  24. 

'  ^rduns  koI  irpc<r9iryci^f  XpovoSf  iXKiiXouTi  fuytVTf,  fityurrov  rucrerov  rtSpoivoy, 
tf  Bii  KfipaKrjytpircw  ^(ol  Ka\4ov<ri.     Plut.  Per.  3. 

'  U6\ftay  Tc  ^6povs,  a^ds  re  trtJXcty,  riis  fuv  Sctv,  rdis  8*  iyaXOtty,  Ac(2to  '■^^X^* 
rii  fj^y  olKoiofifiyf  rii  Z4  y*  airrii  wdAiy  KaraSdWtiv,  2iro>^f,  9{^afu»,  Kpiroh 
tlpiiyriv,  tKovtSv  t\  ti^ifiovlay  tc.     Plut  Per.  16. 
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liis  equanimity  to  a  hard  trial,  and  threatened  to  de-     ^^^• 
stroy  his  domestic  happiness.  i 

The  public  works  which  were  imdertaken  through 
the  advice  of  Pericles  were  executed  under  his  in-, 
spection;  the  choice  of  the  artists  employed  and  of 
the  plans  adopted,  was  probably  entrusted  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  judgment;  and  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended on  them  passed  through  his  hands.  This  was 
an  office  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  exercise  at 
Athens  without  either  exciting  suspicion  or  giving  a 
handle  for  calumny.  We  find  that  Cratinus  in  one 
of  his  comedies  threw  out  some  hints  as  to  the  tardi- 
ness with  which  Pericles  carried  on  the  third  of  the 
Long  Walls  which  he  had  persuaded  the  people  to. 
begin.  He  had  been  long  professing  to  go  on  with  it^ 
but  in  fact  did  not  stir  a  step.^  Whether  the  motives 
to  which  this  delay  was  imputed  were  such  as  to  call; 
his  integrity  into  question,  does  not  appear ;  but  in 
time  his  enemies  ventured  openly  to  attack  him  on- 
this  ground.  Yet  the  first  blow  was  not  aimed  i 
directly  at  himself,  but  was  intended  to  wound  him 
through  the  side  of  a  friend.  Phidias,  whose  genius 
was  the  ruling  principle  which  animated  and  con- 
trolled every  design  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  had' 
been  brought,  as  well  by  conformity  of  taste  as  by. 
the  nature  of  his  engagements,  into  an  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Pericles.  To  ruin  Phidias  was  one  of  the 
readiest  means  both  of  hurting  the  feelings  and  of 
shaking  the  credit  of  Pericles.  If  Phidias  could  be 
convicted  of  a  fraud  on  the  public,  it  would  seem  an 
unavoidable  inference  that  Pericles  had  shared  the 
profit.  The  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  in  the  Parthe- 
non, which  was  enriched  with  massy  ornaments  of  pure 
gold,  appeared  to  offer  a  groimdwork  for  a  charge  which 
could  not  easily  be  refuted.     To  give  it  the  greater 

*  Plat  Per.   13.      Tld^at  yitp  olnh  liAyowi  wpodr/€i  TlfputXhis,  fyyoifft  8*  oMi 
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CHAP,  weight,  a  man  named  Meno,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Phidias  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  work,  was 
induced  to  seat  himself  in  the  agora  with  the  ensigns 
of  a  suppliant,  and  to  implore  pardon  of  the  people 
as  the  condition  of  revealing  an  offence  in  which  he 
had  been  an  accomplice  with  Phidias.  He  accused 
Phidias  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold  which 
he  had  received  from  the  treasury.  But  this  charge 
inmiediately  fell  to  the  ground  through  a  contrivance 
which  Pericles  had  adopted  for  a  different  end.  The 
golden  ornaments  had  been  fixed  on  the  statue  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  taken  off  without 
doing  it  any  injury,  and  thus  afforded  the  means  of 
ascertaining  their  exact  weight.  Pericles  challenged 
the  accusers  of  Phidias  to  use  this  opportunity  of 
verifying  their  charge;  but  they  shrank  from  the 
application  of  this  decisive  test. 

Though  however  they  were  thus  baffled  in  this 
part  of  their  attempt,  they  were  not  yet  abashed  or 
deterred;  for  they  had  discovered  another  ground, 
which  gave  them  a  surer  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Some  keen  eye  had  observed  two  figures  among  those 
with  which  Phidias  had  represented  the  battle  between 
Theseus  and  the  Amazons  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess, 
in  which  it  detected  the  portraits  of  the  artist  himself, 
as  a  bald  old  man,  and  that  of  Pericles  in  all  the 
comeliness  of  his  graceful  person.  To  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Athenians  this  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  individuals,  by  connecting  their  por- 
traits with  an  object  of  public  worship,  appeared  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  place ;  and  it  was  probably 
also  viewed  as  an  arrogant  intrusion,  no  less  offensive 
to  the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth.  It  seems  as  if 
Meno's  evidence  was  required  even  to  support  this 
charge.  Phidias  was  conmiitted  to  prison,  and  died 
there.  The  informer,  who  was  a  foreigner,  was  re- 
warded with  certain  immunities;  and — as  one  who 
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in  the  service  of  the  state  had  provoked  a  powerful     ^!^ 
enemy — was  placed  by  a  formal  decree  under  the  ^ 
protection  of  the  Ten  Generals. 

This  success  emboldened  the  enemies  of  Pericles  to 
proceed.  They  had  not  indeed  established  any  of  their 
accusations  ;  but  they  had  sounded  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  found  that  it  might  be  inspired  with 
distrust  and  lealousy  of  its  powerful  minister,  or  that 
it  was  not  JwiUing  to  see  him  humbled.  They  seem 
now  to  have  concerted  a  plan  for  attacking  him,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  several  quarters  at  once ; 
and  they  began  with  a  person  in  whose  safety  he  felt 
as  much  concern  as  in  his  own,  and  who  could  not  be 
ruined  without  involving  him  in  the  like  calamity. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Aspasia,  who  had  long 
attracted  almost  as  much  of  the  public  attention  at 
Athens  as  Pericles  himself.  She  was  a  native  of 
Miletus,  which  was  early  and  long  renowned  as  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  female  graces.  She  had 
come,  it  would  seem,  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  and 
by  the  combined  charms  of  her  person,  manners,  and 
conversation,  won  the  affections  and  the  esteem  of 
Pericles.  Her  station  had  freed  her  from  the  restraints 
which  custom  laid  on  the  education  of  the  Athenian 
matron ;  and  she  had  enriched  her  mind  with  accom- 
plishments which  were  rare  even  among  the  men. 
Her  acquaintance  with  Pericles  seems  to  have  begun 
while  he  was  still  imited  to  a  lady  of  high  birth, 
before  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  Hipponicus.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  was  Aspasia  who  first  disturbed 
this  union,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by 
mutuab  consent.  But  after  parting  from  his  wife,  who 
had  borne  him  two  sons,  Pericles  attached  himself  to 
Aspasia  by  the  most  intimate  relation  which  the  laws 
permitted  him  to  contract  with  a  foreign  woman ;  and 
Bhe  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  him,  which  soon 
became  notorious,  and  furnished  the  comic  poets  with 
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CHAP,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ridicule,  and  his  enemies 
with  a  ground  for  serious  charges.  On  the  stage  she 
was  the  Here  of  the  Athenian  Zeus,  the  Omphale,  or 
the  Dejanira  of  an  enslaved,  or  a  faithless  Hercules ; 
a  Helen,  who  involved  Greece  in  the  calamities  of  war. 
The  expedition  to  Samos  was  ascribed  to  her  inter-, 
cession  on  behalf  of  her  birth-place ;  and  rumours 
were  set  afloat  which  represented  her  as  ministering 
to  the  vices  of  Pericles  by  the  most  odious  and  de- 
grading of  offices.  There  was  perhaps  as  little  foun- 
dation for  this  report,  as  for  a  similar  one  in  which 
Phidias  was  implicated^ ;  though  among  all  the  im-. 
putations  brought  against  Pericles  this  is  that  which 
it  is  the  most  difficult  clearly  to  refute.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  Aspasia's  private  circles,  which, 
with  a  bold  neglect  of  established  usage,  were  com- 
posed not  only  of  the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished 
men  to  be  found  at  Athens,  but  also  of  matrons,  who 
it  is  said  were  brought  by  their  husbands,  to  listen  to 
her  conversation ;  which  must  have  been  highly  in- 
structive as  well  as  brilliant,  since  Plato  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  describe  her  as  the  preceptress  of  Socrates,  and 
to  assert  that  she  both  formed  the  rhetoric  of  Pericles, 
and  composed  one  of  his  most  admired  harangues. 
The  innovation  which  drew  women  of  free  birth,  and 
good  condition,  into  her  company  for  such  a  purpose, 
must,  even  where  the  truth  was  understood,  have 
surprised  and  offended  many;  and  it  was  liable  to  the 
grossest  misconstruction.  And  if  her  female  friends 
were  sometimes  seen  watching  the  progress  of  the 
works  of  Phidias,  it  was  easy,  through  his  intimacy, 
with  Pericles,  to  connect  this  fact  with  a  calumny  of 
the  same  kind. 

There  was  another  rumour  stiU  more  dangerous, 
which  grew  out  of  the  character  of  the  persons  who. 

'  Plat  Per.  18. 
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were  admitted  to  the  society  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  chap. 
Athens  had  become  a  place  of  resort  for  learned  and  ^^"'* 
ingenious  men  of  all  pursuits.  None  were  more  wel- 
come at  the  house  of  Pericles  than  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  philosophical  studies,  and  especially  by 
the  profession  of  new  speculative  tenets.  He  himself 
was  never  weary  of  discussing  such  subjects  ;  and 
Aspasia  was  undoubtedly  able  to  bear  her  part  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  kind  of  conversation.  The  mere 
presence  of  Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  Protagoras,  and  other 
celebrated  men,  who  were  known  to  hold  doctrines 
very  remote  from  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
vulgar,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  circle  in  which  they 
were  familiar  pass  for  a  school  of  impiety.  Such  were 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  comic  poet  Hermippus, 
laying  aside  the  mask,  framed  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  ^Vspasia.  His  indictment  included  two  lieads : 
an  offence  against  religion,  and  that  of  corrupting 
Athenian  women  to  gratify  the  passions  of  Pericles. 

This  cause  seems  to  have  been  still  pending,  when 
one  Diopithes  procured  a  decree,  by  which  persons  who 
denied  the  being  of  the  gods,  or  taught  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  celestial  bodies  which  were  inconsistent 
with  religion,  were  made  liable  to  a  certain  criminal 
process.  >  This  stroke  was  aimed  immediately  at 
Anaxagoras — whose  physical  speculations  had  become 
famous,  and  were  thought  to  rob  the  greatest  of  the 
heavenly  beings  of  their  inherent  deity — but  indirectly 
at  his  disciple  and  patron  Pericles.  When  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  decree,  and  tlie  prosecution  commenced 
against  Aspasia,  had  disjx)sed  the  people  to  listen  to 
other  less  probable  charges,  tlie  main  attack  was  opened, 
and  the  accusation  which  in  the  affair  of  Phidias  had 

'  The  (iVccyycX/a,  a  criminal  information,  designed  to  reach  offences,  which  were 
not  noticed  or  not  distinctly  described  by  the  law.  But  as  this  would,  without  any 
decree,  have  been  applicable  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  would  seem  that 
the  decree  of  Diopithes  must  either  have  charged  certain  magistrates  to  inquire 
into  such  offences,  or  have*  offered  a  reward  to  an  informer. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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CHia».     been  silenced  by  the  force  of  truth,  was  revived  in 
t  another  form.     A  decree  was  passed  on  the  motion  of 

one  Dracontides,  directing  Pericles  to  give  in  his  ac- 
counts to  the  Piytanes,  to  be  submitted  to  a  trial,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  with  extraordinary  solemnity ;  for 
it  was  to  be  held  in  the  citadel,  and  the  jurors  were  to 
take  the  balls  with  which  each  signified  his  verdict 
from  the  top  of  an  altar.  But  this  part  of  the  decree 
was  afterwards  modified  by  an  amendment  moved  by 
Agnon,  which  ordered  the  cause  to  be  tried  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  by  a  body  of  1500  jurors.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  party  which  managed  these  proceedings 
and  their  distrust  as  to  the  evidence  which  they  should 
be  able  to  procure,  seem  to  be  strongly  marked  by  a 
clause  in  this  decree,  which  provided  that  the  offence 
imputed  to  Pericles  might  be  described  either  as  em- 
bezzlement, or  by  a  more  general  name,  as  coming 
under  the  head  of  public  wrong.  ^ 

Yet  all  these  machinations  failed  at  least  of  reaching 
their  main  object.  The  issue  of  those  which  were 
directed  against  Anaxagoras  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained through  the  discrepancy  of  the  accounts  given 
of  it.  According  to  some  authors  he  was  tried,  and 
condemned  either  to  a  fine  and  banishment  or  to  death ; 
but  in  the  latter  case  made  his  escape  from  prison. 
According  to  others  he  was  defended  by  Pericles,  and 
acquitted.^  Plutarch  says  that  Pericles,  fearing  the 
event  of  atrial,  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  Athens^; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
he  ended  his  long  life  in  quiet  and  honour  at  Lam- 
psacus.  The  danger  which  threatened  Aspasia  was 
also  averted  ;  but  it  seems  that  Pericles,  who  pleaded 
her  cause,  found  need  for  his  most  strenuous  exertions, 
and  that  in  her  behalf  he  descended  to  tears  and  en^ 

'  Eire  KXowris  icoi  Hfm¥f  clr^  iuiuctas,     Plut.  Per.  32. 
*  Diog.  Laert  Anaxag. 

'  Per.  82.     But  compare  a  somewhat  different  statement  In  his  Life  of  Nicias, 
28. 
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treaties,  which  no  similar  emergency  of  his  own  could  <^hap. 
ever  draw  from  him. '  It  was  indeed  probably  a  trial  i 
more  of  his  personal  influence  than  of  his  eloquence  ; 
and  his  success,  hardly  as  it  was  won,  may  have  in- 
duced his  adversaries  to  drop  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  himself,  or  at  least  to  postpone  them  to  a  fitter 
season.  After  weathering  this  storm  he  seems  to  have 
recovered  his  former  high  and  firm  position,  which  to 
the  end  of  his  life  was  never  again  endangered,  except 
by  one  very  transient  gust  of  popular  displeasure.  He 
felt  strong  enough  to  resist  the  wishes,  and  to  rebuke 
the  impatience,  of  the  people.  Yet  it  was  a  persuasion 
80  widely  spread  among  the  ancients,  as  to  have  lasted 
even  to  modem  times,  that  his  dread  of  the  prosecution 
which  hung  over  him,  and  his  consciousness  that  his 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  would  not  bear  a 
scrutiny,  were  at  least  among  the  motives  that  induced 
him  to  kindle  the  war  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  this  expe- 
dient was  suggested  to  him  by  his  young  kinsman 
Alcibiades,  who  being  told  that  he  was  thinking  how  he 
should  render  his  account,  bade  him  rather  think  how 
to  avoid  rendering  it.  But  though  this  charge  has 
been  adopted  by  a  modem  writer  of  high  authority^, 
we  are  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  for  it  more 
solid  than  the  assertions  of  the  enemies  of  Pericles, 
which  they  could  never  establish  by  legal  proof,  and 
which  are  contradicted  by  the  great  contemporary 
historian,  Thucydides,  in  the  most  emphatic  language 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  declare  his  unsullied 
integrity.  Against  such  a  judgment,  an  ironical  allu- 
sion in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,^  which  implies,  that 
Pericles  had  been  convicted  of  peculation,  might  be 
safely  neglected ;  even  if  it  was  less  manifest  that  it 
arose  out  of  a  conftision  of  dates  and  circumstances. 

■  Athen.  xil  p.  589.      '  Boeckh,  St.  d.  Athen.  ii.  c.  8.      '  Gorgias,  p.  516.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAUSES  AND  OCCASIONS  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Affairs  of  Epidamnus.  —  War  between  Corinth  and  Coreyra, 

—  Envoys  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  at  Athens.  —  The  Athen- 
ians send  Succours  to  Corcyra.  —  Sea-Jight  between  the 
Corinthians  and  Corcyraans.  —  Revolt  of  Pottdaa. — Battle 
of  Potidaa.  —  Congress  at  Sparta.  —  Advice  of  Archidamus. 

—  Sthenelaidas. — Decision  of  Sparta.  —  Second  Congress  at 
Sparta.  —  Embassies  front  Sparta  to  Alliens.  —  Pericles 
animates  the  Athenians  to  War.  —  Attempt  of  the  Tliebans 
on  PlatcBa. — Repulse  of  the  Tliebans. —  The  Peloponnesians 
march  upon  Attica.  —  Strength  of  the  Spartan  Confederacy. 

—  Resources  of  Athens.  —  Preparations  of  the  Athenians. 

—  Prophecies  and  Forebodings. 

CHAP.  Athens  had  been  permitted  to  complete  the  conquest 
.  of  Samos  without  hindrance ;  but  the  addition  which 
this  success  made  to  her  power  rendered  it  only  the 
more  evident,  that  peace  could  not  last  much  longer 
between  her  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
Her  ambition,  the  animosity  which  she  had  excited 
in  several  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta  herself,  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  it  was 
clear  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  was  much  more  likely 
to  be  violently  abridged,  than  to  lead  to  a  lasting 
settlement.  Nevertheless  the  two  leading  states,  as 
if  foreseeing  the  ruinous  consequences  of  their  conflict, 
shrank  from  striking  the  first  blow,  as  well  as  from 
forfeiting  the  divine  favour  by  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
Sparta,  as  she  had  been  a  quiet  spectatress  of  the  fall 
of  Samos,  rejected  an  application  which  was  made  to 
her  by  the  Mitylenajans,  who,  if  they  could  have 
reckoned  on  her  aid,  would  have  renounced  the 
Athenian  alliance,  and  would  probably  have  engaged 
the  whole  island  to  join  in  their  revolt.     According 
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to  Theophrastus  a  sum  of  ten  talents  distributed  by  chap. 
Pericles  every  year  among  the  leading  Spartans,  kept  .  ^^'  . 
them  in  a  pacific  mood.^  But  the  expectation  which 
generally  prevailed  of  an  approaching  renewal  of 
hostilities  contributed  to  hasten  the  event.  Without 
it  the  occurrences  which  immediately  occasioned  the 
disastrous  war  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  either 
would  not  have  happened,  or  would  have  passed  by 
without  such  an  effect.  By  it  they  were  converted 
into  so  many  indications  of  a  hostile  spirit,  which 
issued  in  an  open  and  general  rupture. 

The  storm  began  to  gather  in  a  quarter  where 
perhaps  none  had  looked  for  it.  The  city  of  Epidam- 
nus  had  been  founded  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Durazzo,  by 
colonists  from  Corcyra,  who,  in  compliance  with  a 
custom  already  mentioned,  had  taken  a  Corinthian 
named  Phalius,  a  Heracleid,  for  their  leader,  and 
had  admitted  several  Corinthians,  and  other  Dorians, 
to  a  share  in  the  settlement.  The  colony  became 
flourishing  and  populous ;  but  with  its  gro^svth  it 
unfolded  the  germs  of  domestic  factions,  which  at 
length  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  planted 
in  the  territory  of  the  Taulantians,  an  lllyrian  tribe, 
who,  regarding  the  Epidamnians  as  hostile  intruders, 
gladly  took  advantage  of  their  internal  dissensions 
to  attack  them  with  greater  effect.  A  short  time 
before  the  events  now  to  be  related,  the  democratical 
party  had  expelled  the  oligarchs.  The  exiles  leagued 
themselves  with  the  barbarians  to  infest  the  city  by 
sea  and  land.  Unable  to  make  head  against  their 
combined  forces,  and  reduced  to  extreme  weakness, 
the  party  masters  of  the  city  applied  to  the  parent 
state,  Corcyra,  for  mediation  and  succour.  The 
Corcyneans,  though  at  this  time  themselves  under 
democratical  government,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 

•  Plut  Per.  23. 
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^^^'     suppliants,  who  in  their  despair  proceeded  to  consult 
■  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether  they  should  transfer  their 
colonial  allegiance  to  Corinth,  and  should  implore 
her  aid.     With  the  sanction  of  the  god  they  formally 
surrendered  the  colony  to  the  Corinthians,  and  claimed 
their   protection.     The   Corinthians,   not   displeased 
with  an  opportunity  of  at  once  strengthening  them- 
selves and  indulging  the  hatred  which  they  had  long 
harboured  against  the  Corcyraeans — who  had  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  mother  city,  and  mthheld 
the  usual  tokens  of  filial  respect — accepted  the  offer, 
and  granted  the  petition  of  the  distressed  Epidam- 
nians,  though  belonging  to  a  party  adverse  to  their 
own   political  institutions.     They  forthwith   sent  a 
force,  consisting  partly  of  Corinthians,  partly  of  Am- 
bracians   and   Leucadians,   to   garrison   Epidamnus, 
and  invited  all  who  might  be  willing  to  go  and  settle 
there.     The  troops  went  over  land  through  fear  of 
hindrance  from  the  Corcyraeans.     But  in  the  mean- 
while the  exiled  Epidanmians  had  been  pleading  their 
cause   at   Corcyra,   where  the  proceedings  of  their 
adversaries  and  of  the  Corinthians,  as  soon  as  they 
were  known,  excited  the  most  vehement  indignation. 
The  Corcyraeans  without  delay  despatched  a  squadron 
of  25  galleys,  which  was  soon  backed  by  another,  with 
orders  for  the  revolted  Epidamnians  to  receive  the 
exiles,  and  to  send  away  the  Corinthian  garrison  and 
the  new  settlers.     When  obedience  was  refused  they 
laid  siege  to  the  place,  after  inviting  all  who  would, 
natives   or  foreigners,   to   quit  it   unmolested,   and 
threatening  all  who  should  remain  with  hostile  treat- 
ment. 

The  Corinthians,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  pre- 
pared an  armament  for  the  relief  of  their  citizens  and 
friends.  They  raised  troops  and  money,  by  ofifering 
the  freedom  of  Epidamnus  to  all  who  would  either 
share  the  expedition  in  person,  or  remaining  at  home 
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would  advance  a  small  sum  on  this  security.  They  chap. 
also  procured  the  loan  of  money  and  ships  from  some  ^^' 
of  their  allies,  and  from  others  both  ships  and  men. 
They  themselves  equipped  30  galleys  and  3000  heavy- 
armed  troops.  The  Corcyraeans,  informed  of  these 
preparations,  sent  envoys  to  Corinth,  who  were  ac- 
companied by  others  from  Sparta  and  Sicyon,  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Corinthians  should  either  mthdraw  their 
people  from  Epidamnus,  or,  if  they  pretended  to  any 
right  in  the  colony,  should  refer  their  claims  to  the 
decision  of  some  neutral  state,  or  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
The  Corinthians  would  only  consent  on  condition  that 
the  CorcyrsBans  should  in  the  mean  time  raise  the 
siege,  and  withdraw  their  ships,  and  the  Illyrians 
whom  they  employed  on  the  land  side.  The  Cor- 
cyrseans  were  AvdUing  to  do  this,  if  the  Corinthians 
would  evacuate  the  place ;  or  they  would  have  stopped 
the  siege  until  the  question  should  have  been  peace- 
fully decided;  but  the  Corinthians  would  accept 
neither  proposal,  and,  their  annament  being  now  col- 
lected, sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  against  Corcyra, 
and  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  75  ships,  and  2000  heavy- 
armed,  for  the  relief  of  Epidamnus.  When  they  had 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  they  were 
met  by  a  herald,  sent  in  a  boat  by  the  Corcyraeans,  to 
forbid  them  to  advance  further:  a  message  which  was  of 
course  disregarded.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Corcyra^ans 
manned  aU  their  galleys  which  were  fit  for  service, 
amounting  to  eighty  sail,  and  put  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  Corinthians  were  totally  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  fifteen  ships,  and  returned  home  leaving 
the  CorcyrsBans  masters  of  the  sea.  The  victorious 
fleet  sailed  first  to  the  Corinthian  colony,  Leucas, 
where  the  troops  ravaged  the  land,  and  then  to  Cyl- 
lene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans,  which  was  burnt,  in 
revenge  for  the  aid  which  Elis  had  furnished  to  the 
Corinthians.     The  allies  of  Corinth  on  the  western 
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cH\p.  coast  were  so  infested  by  the  CorcyraBans,  that  the 
^'^'  Corinthians  were  obliged  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
to  send  out  another  fleet  to  protect  them,  which  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  sometimes 
from  Actium,  and  sometimes  from  Chimerium  in  Thes- 
protia.  But  though  the  Corcyraeans  took  a  station 
at  the  opposite  headland  of  Leucimne,  no  offer  of 
battle  was  made  on  either  side,  and  on  the  approach 
of  -svinter  both  returned  home.  On  the  day  on  which 
the  Corcyrajans  gained  their  naval  victory,  Epidamnus 
surrendered  to  the  besiegers,  on  condition  that  the 
settlers  should  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians 
kept  in  prison  during  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Corcyraeans  appear  to  have  been  a  sharp-sighted 
and  calculating  people.  We  have  seen  how  carefully 
they  watched  over  their  own  safety,  and  how  little 
concern  they  showed  for  the  interests  of  the  other 
Greeks,  in  the  Persian  war.  Since  then  it  had  been 
their  maxim  to  enter  into  no  alliances  with  other 
states,  and  especially  to  keep  aloof  from  the  two  gre^it 
confederacies  over  which  Sparta  and  Athens  presided, 
thinking  perhaps  that,  as  their  position  and  naval 
power  made  them  independent  of  their  neighbours, 
they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the  one,  and  might 
suffer  some  harm  from  the  other.  But  their  contest 
with  Corinth,  though  thus  far  fortune  had  favoured 
them,  compelled  them  to  alter  their  policy.  The 
Corinthians,  burning  to  revenge  their  humiliating  de- 
feat, spent  two  yea,rs  in  new  preparations  for  prose- 
cuting the  war.  The  Corcyraeans  were  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  having  to  withstand  them  alone,  and 
came  to  the  resolution  of  resorting  for  assistance  to 
Athens.  Their  envoys  there  met  those  of  the  Corin- 
thians, who,  apprised  of  their  intention,  hoped  to  frus- 
trate it.  On  thi^,  as  on  many  other  occasions  in  the 
course  of  his  history,  Thucydides  has  inserted  in  his 
narrative  two  elaborate  orations,  as  if  delivered  by 
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tlie  rival  ambassadors  before  the  Athenian  assembly,     chap. 

.  .  XIX 

But  he  has  previously  warned  his  readers  that  the  . 

speeches  thus  introduced  contain  at  the  utmost  no 
more  than  the  substance  of  the  arguments  really  used 
on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  only  those  which  he 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the  parties.^ 
Though,  viewed  in  either  light,  they  are  abnost  equally 
interesting,  we  shall  only  be  able  to  afford  room  for 
very  sparing  notice  of  their  contents. 

The  Corcyra^an  orator  relies  chiefly  on  the  advan- 
tage which  Athens  will  derive  from  an  alliance  with 
a  state  possessing  so  powerful  a  marine,  and  occupy- 
ing so  important  a  situation  with  respect  to  the  western 
regions,  toward  which  the  views  of  the  Athenians  had 
for  some  time  been  directed.  This  advantage,  he 
alleges,  will  be  obtained,  without  any  breach  of  faith 
or  justice,  by  an  honourable  interposition  on  behalf  of 
an  injured  and  oppressed  people.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confed- 
eracy permit  either  party  to  receive  any  state,  not 
already  in  league  with  the  other,  into  its  alliance.  The 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  you  will  know  the  value  of 
such  an  accession  as  we  can  bring  to  your  naval  power ^ 
and  will  bitterly  regret  its  losSy  if  you  suffer  it  to  fall 
into  tJie  hands  of  the  Corinthians^  who  are  no  less  your 
enemies  than  ours.  War  with  Sparta  is  inevitable^  and 
cannot  be  long  kept  off;  the  only  question  is  whether^  when 
it  comes,  Corcyra  shall  be  against  you,  or  on  your  side. 

The  Corinthian  in  answer  endeavours  to  excite  dis- 
trust and  aversion  toward  the  Corcyncans,  by  im- 
puting their  neutral  policy  to  sordid  motives,  and 
charging  them  Avith  unjust  and  undutifiil  conduct 
toward  their  parent  state.  He  contends  that  the 
Athenians  cannot  receive  the  Corcyncans  into  th(»ir 
alliance,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  their  treaty 
-svith  Corinth,  and  cannot  afford  them  succour  -svith- 

'  I.  22. 
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CHAP.  *  out  being  drawn  into  acts  of  open  hostility  against 
their  enemies.  It  would  be  impolitic  in  the  Athe- 
nians, who  depend  so  much  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
subjects,  to  countenance  the  revolt  of  an  unnatural 
colony;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  toward  the 
Corinthians,  who,  when  the  Samians  solicited  the 
protection  of  the  Peloponnesians,  maintained  the 
same  principle  of  neutrality,  which  they  now  urge  on 
their  own  behalf,  in  favour  of  Athens.  Nor  ought 
the  Athenians  to  forget  the  services  which  Corinth 
once  rendered  them  in  their  war  with  iEgina.  The 
war  which  the  Corcyrceans  describe  as  immediately  im- 
pending^ to  hurry  you  into  an  act  of  unjust  aggression^ 
is  still  uncertain^  and  may  be  most  probably  averted  by 
a  seasonable  display  of  friendly  feelings^  which  may 
heal  the  offence  we  took  at  your  conduct  in  the  affair  of 
Megara. 

Two  assemblies  were  held  on  the  question.  The 
Athenians  did  not  wish  to  break  their  treaty ;  but,  as 
they  perceived  war  to  be  inevitable,  they  were  equally 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  Corcyraean  navy  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  most  of  all  desired  to  see  the  two 
states  which  next  to  their  own  possessed  the  greatest 
maritime  power,  wasting  their  strength  in  a  struggle 
from  which  they  themselves  stood  aloof.  With  these 
views  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
with  Corcyra,  by  which  each  party  was  bound  to 
assist  the  other  only  in  case  an  attack  should  be  made 
on  its  territory,  or  on  that  of  its  allies ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  same  policy  not  long  after  ten  ships 
were  sent,  under  the  command  of  Lacedaemonius 
son  of  Cimon,  and  two  other  officers,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  CorcjTseans,  with  orders  not  to  act  against  the 
Corinthians,  unless  they  should  invade  Corcyra.  A 
foolish  anecdote  attributed  the  scantiness  of  this 
force  to  the  jealousy  of  Pericles  toward  the  son  of 
Cimon.^ 

'  Plut.  Per.  29 
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The  preparations  which  the  Corinthians  had  been 
making  firom  the  time  of  their  defeat,  now  enabled  » 
them,  with  the  help  of  their  allies,  Elis,  Megara, 
Leucas,  Ambracia,  and  Anactoriimi,  to  send  out  a 
fleet  of  150  gaUies,  which  proceeded  to  the  Thes- 
protian  port  Chimerium,  where  they  encamped,  and 
were  joined  by  a  considerable  nmnber  of  the  Epirots, 
who  were  generally  friendly  to  them.  The  Corcy- 
raeans,  whose  force  amounted  to  110  galleys,  took  their 
station,  with  the  ten  from  Athens,  at  a  little  island 
— one  of  a  group  called  Syhota  or  the  sioine-pastures 
— while  their  troops,  reinforced  by  1000  heavy-armed 
2^ynthians,  were  encamped  on  their  own  coast  at 
Leucimne.  A  few  days  after,  the  two  fleets  met  in 
order  of  battle,  the  Corinthians,  in  the  left  of  their 
own  line,  being  opposed  to  the  ten  Attic  ships,  which 
were  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  CorcyrsBan  right. 

The  engagement  which  ensued,  —  the  greatest, 
Thucydides  observes,  that  had  taken  place  between 
two  Greek  armaments  to  that  day — was  however 
more  like  a  battle  on  shore,  than  a  sea-fight.  For  on 
both  sides,  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  the  decks 
were  crowded  with  heavy-armed  troops,  and  archers, 
and  dartmen,  and,  after  the  first  onset,  the  ships  for 
the  most  part  remained  wedged  together  in  a  compact 
mass,  on  which  the  men  fought  as  on  firm  ground, 
no  room  being  left  for  the  diecplxis^  the  evolution 
which  was  the  chief  display  of  skill  in  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  Greeks,  by  which  the  enemy^s  line  was 
suddenly  pierced,  and  the  oars  of  the  adverse  galley 
swept  away.  The  Corcyrseans  on  the  left  however 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  dispersed  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  which  was  formed  by  the  Megarian  and  other 
aUies  of  the  Corinthians,  and  pursuing  them  to  the 
shore  with  twenty  galleys,  landed  near  the  camp, 
where  they  plundered  and  fired  the  deserted  tents. 
But  the  remainder  of  their  fleet  was  overpowered  by 
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CHAP,     the  superior  numbers  of  the  Corinthians.     The  Athe- 

XIX.  • 

.  nian  commanders,  fearful  of  transgressing  their  in- 

structions, at  first  abstained  from  mixing  in  the  fight, 
and  contented  themselves  with  threatening  the  enemy 
by  their  presence  at  the  points  where  their  allies  were 
hard  pressed.  Gradually  however,  as  victory  de- 
clared itself  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
danger  of  the  Corcyraeans  grew  more  imminent,  the 
Athenians  were  drawn  into  the  combat,  and  at  length 
took  as  active  a  part  against  the  Corinthians  as  the 
Corcyraeans  themselves.  The  first  object  of  the 
Corinthians,  when  the  main  body  of  the  Corcyraeans 
had  been  put  to  flight,  was  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  survivors  who  were  clinging  to  the  wrecks ; 
and  they  were  so  eager  in  the  slaughter,  that  they 
destroyed  several  of  their  own  men,  belonging  to 
the  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  defeat  of 
their  right  wing.  Then,  having  chased  the  enemy 
to  land,  they  returned  to  the  coast  of  Epirus,  with  all 
they  could  take  up  of  their  slain,  and  with  their  dis- 
abled galleys ;  and  having  deposited  them  there,  in  a 
desert  harbour  called,  like  the  islands,  Sybota,  again 
put  to  sea,  and  made  for  Corcyra.  The  Corcyramns, 
though  they  had  lost  seventy  vessels,  and  had  only 
destroyed  thirty,  were  yet  resolved,  in  defence  of 
their  territory,  to  meet  the  attack  with  their  re- 
maining force.  It  was  late  in  the  evening ;  but  the 
paean  had  already  been  raised  for  battle,  when  the 
Corinthians  suddenly  retreated,  at  the  sight  of  an- 
other squadron  which  was  advancing,  unperceived  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  toward  the  scene  of  action.  These 
proved  to  be  twenty  Attic  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Glauco  and  Andocides  son  of  Leogoras,  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Athenians  through  fear  that  the 
first  force  might  be  insufficient  for  the  protection  of 
their  allies ;  and  the  Corinthians  imagined  that  a 
greater  armament  might  be  behind. 
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The  next   day  the   Corcyrseans,  with   the  thirty     chap. 


Attic  ships,  sailed  toward  the  port  where  the  Corin- 
thians lay,  to  offer  battle.  The  Corinthians  came 
out,  and  drew  up  their  fleet  in  fighting  order ;  but, 
though  still  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  they  did 
not  wish  to  risk  an  engagement  on  a  desert  coast, 
where  they  had  no  means  of  repairing  their  vessels, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  guard  their  prisoners.  They 
were  therefore  bent  on  returning  home,  and -only 
feared  lest  the  Athenians  should  endeavour  to  obstruct 
their  passage.  To  sound  their  intentions,  they  sent 
them  a  message.  The  bearers  came  alongside  one  of 
the  Athenian  vessels,  in  a  skiff,  without  the  herald's 
staff,  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  protect 
their  persons  from  declared  enemies.  They  com- 
plained of  the  aggression  which  the  Athenians  had 
committed  in  siding  with  the  Corcyra^ans,  and,  if  it 
was  their  design  still  further  to  violate  the  faith  of 
treaties,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the  Corinthians 
toward  Corcyra  or  any  other  quarter,  they  offered 
themselves  as  the  first  victims  of  their  undisfmised 
hostility.  The  Corcyneans,  who  were  within  hear- 
ing, called  out  to  take  and  kill  them.  But  the  Athe- 
nians replied  to  the  messengers  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  no  aggression  or  breach  of  trciity,  but  had 
merely  come  to  protect  their  allies  the  Corcyneans. 
Nor  would  they  offer  any  impediment  to  the  Corin- 
thians, if  they  unshed  to  sail  in  any  other  direction, 
but  would  do  the  utmost  to  prevent  them  from 
invading  Corcyra.  On  receiving  this  security,  the 
Corinthians,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  bent  their  course 
homeward.  The  Corcyraeans  likewise  raised  a  tro- 
phy, on  the  pretext  that  the  Corinthians  had  retreated 
before  them  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  that 
they  had  recovered  their  wrecks  and  slain — which 
had  indeed  been  drifted  to  their  station — without 
asking  the  enemy's  leave.      The  Corinthians    had 
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CHAP,  taken  upward  of  1000  prisoners;  of  these  800  were 
^  slaves,  but  250  were  freemen,  and  most  of  them  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  in  Corcyra.  The  slaves  were 
sold;  but  the  freemen  were  carefully  guarded,  and 
treated  with  great  attention,  in  the  hope  that,  when 
they  should  be  restored  to  their  country,  they  might 
be  induced  to  form  a  Corinthian  party,  and  effect  a 
revolution  which  would  perhaps  prove  more  useful  to 
the  Corinthians  than  their  late  victory. 

This  first  breach  of  treaty,  as  the  Corinthians  con- 
sidered it,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  was  almost 
inunediately  followed  by  events  which  led  to  a  second. 
The  Athenians,  who  could  not  doubt  that  the  Corin- 
thians would  seize  every  opportimity  of  retaliating, 
were  apprehensive  that  the  influence  which  they  pos- 
sessed at  Potidsea  might  afford  them  means  of  injuring 
the  Athenian  interests  in  that  quarter.  Potidaea, 
occupying  an  important  site  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
was  a  Corinthian  colony,  though  subject  and  tribu- 
tary to  Athens.  But  it  continued  to  receive  magis- 
trates who  were  sent  to  it  yearly  fipom  Corinth.  Its 
revolt  would  have  endangered  all  that  part  of  the 
Athenian  empire  which  lay  between  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia. The  Athenians  had  an  additional  ground 
of  imeasiness  on  this  subject  in  the  hostility  of  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedon,  which  they  had  provoked  by 
entering  into  alliance  with  his  brother  Philip,  and  a 
chief  named  Derdas,  who  were  leagued  against  him. 
Perdiccas  had  conceived  hopes  of  engaging  the  Chal- 
cidian  towns  to  revolt  against  Athens,  and  had  sent 
envoys  to  Peloponnesus,  to  instigate  the  Spartans  to 
war,  and  to  concert  measures  with  the  Corinthians 
for  a  revolution  at  Potidaea.  To  guard  against  this 
danger  the  Athenians,  shortly  after  the  return  of 
their  ships  from  Corcyra,  ordered  the  Potidasans  to 
throw  down  the  walls  of  their  town  on  the  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  to  give  hostages,  and  to  send 
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away  their  Corinthian  magistrates,  and  receive  no  chap. 
more  in  fiiture.  And  as  about  the  same  time  they  ^  ^"^  , 
were  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  invasion  of 
Macedonia,  they  instructed  the  officers  who  com- 
manded it  to  enforce  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
and  also  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  other  subject 
towns  in  the  same  region.  The  Potidseans  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 
their  sovereign's  command ;  but  they  also  applied  to 
Sparta  for  a  promise  of  assistance  in  case  they  should 
be  forced  to  resist  it.  In  this  application  they  were 
seconded  by  the  Corinthians,  and  obtained  an  assur- 
ance that,  if  the  Athenians  attacked  Potidaea,  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  should  march  into  Attica.  Thus 
encouraged,  when  their  suit  was  rejected  at  Athens, 
and  they  found  that  the  Athenian  armament  prepared 
against  Macedonia  was  no  less  directed  against  them- 
selves, they  openly  asserted  their  independence,  and 
their  examplfwi  foUowed  by  a  grTt  number  of 
the  Chalcidian  and  BottiaBan  towns.  Perdiccas  per- 
suaded the  Chalcidians  on  the  coast  to  abandon  and 
demolish  their  towns,  and  to  transfer  their  habitation 
to  Olynthus,  and  there  concentrate  their  strength. 
To  those  who  consented  to  this  sacrifice,  he  granted 
lands  in  his  own  dominions,  to  be  enjoyed  as  long  as 
the  war  with  Athens  should  last.  The  Athenian 
commanders,  Archestratus  and  ten  colleagues,  on  their 
arrival  at  Potidaea,  finding  that  they  had  come  too 
late,  and  seeing  their  force  —  30  ships  and  1000 
heavy-armed  troops  —  too  small  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  the  insurgents,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  and  the^  carried  on  the  war  against  Per- 
diccas,  in  conjunction  with  Phihp,  and  the  rebels 
who  had  invaded  it  from  the  upper  provinces. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  the  Co- 
rinthians raised  a  force  of  1600  heavy-armed,  and 
400  light  troops,  among  whom  several  of  their  own 
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CHAP,  citizens  served  as  volunteers.  They  were  placed 
.  under  the  conunand  of  Aristeus,  who  had  connections 
with  Potida^a  which  induced  him  to  exert  all  his  in- 
fluence at  Corinth  in  its  behalf,  and  most  of  the 
volunteers  had  ofibred  their  services  for  his  sake; 
and  such  was  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  he  reached 
Potida^a  in  forty  days  after  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  Athenians,  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival, 
sent  40  galleys  and  2000  heavy-armed  troops,  all 
Athenian  citizens,  under  Callias  and  four  colleagues, 
to  recover  and  punish  the  revolted  cities.  They  found 
Archestratus  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
had  just  taken  Therma,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Pydna.  They  carried  on  the  siege  with  him  for  a 
time,  but  finding  that  it  would  delay  them  too  long, 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Perdiccas,  which  suited 
the  ends  of  both  parties,  but  seems  not  to  have  been 
meant  seriously  by  either.  Perdiccas  desired  to  get 
rid  of  the  invaders  at  any  rate ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  impatient  to  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  their 
expedition.  They  therefore  quitted  Macedonia,  and 
after  an  inefifectual  attempt  on  Beroea,  Callias  sent  the 
fleet  forward,  and  taking  with  him  the  3000  heavy- 
armed  Athenians,  and  the  troops  furnished  by  the 
allies  of  the  republic,  with  600  Macedonian  horse 
under  Philip  and  Pausanias  —  probably  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas  and  one  of  Philip's  partizans  —  marched 
over  land  to  Potidaja.  Judicious  dispositions  had 
been  made  for  their  reception  by  Aristeus,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Potidaeans  and  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  infantry ; 
that  of  the  cavalry  was  nominally  assigned  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  forgotten  his  treaty  with 
the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  had  turned  their  backs, 
and  sent  one  of  his  generals  with  200  horse  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  enemies.  The  plan  of  Aristeus  was  to 
place  the  Athenians  between  two  fires;  for  this  jmr- 
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pose  he  himself  waited  for  them  in  the  isthmus  near     chap. 
Potidflea  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  and  ordered  a  ^  ^^^ 
body  of  Chalcidian  troops  with  the  Macedonian  cavalry 
to  remain  at  Oljoithus,  and  on  a  signal  being  given 

—  for  the  two  towns  were  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  only  between  seven  and  eight  miles  apart  —  to 
hasten  to  the  field,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Athenians.  But  though  the  Athenians  came  as  he 
expected,  and  gave  him  battle,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
baffled  his  calculations.  The  wing  of  the  army  which 
he  commanded  in  person,  composed  of  Corinthians 
and  other  picked  troops,  was  completely  victorious 
over  the  division  opposed  to  it,  which  he  pursued  to 
a  great  distance,  but  the  rest  of  his  forces  was  no  less 
completely  routed  by  the  Athenians,  and  driven  into 
Potidaea.  No  assistance  came  from  Olynthus.  Cal- 
lias  had  sent  a  small  detachment  of  the  allied 
troops  with  the  Macedonian  horse  to  check  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  there,  and  though  they  came 
out  on  seeing  the  signal  which  was  hoisted  at  PotidaBa, 
the  battle  was  so  rapidly  decided,  that  the  signals 
were  taken  down  before  they  engaged  in  action, 
and  they  then  retired  into  the  town.  Aristeus  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  found  the  Athenians  masters 
of  the  field,  and  with  great  difficulty  and  some  loss 

—  being  forced  to  skirt  the  sea  shore,  and  even  to 
wade  through  the  water  —  brought  his  men  into 
Potidflea.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  but  small 
on  both  sides:  the  Potidaeans  lost  about  300;  the 
Athenians  half  as  many  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
their  general  Callias.  But  their  success  enabled 
them  to  commence  the  circimivallation  of  Po- 
tidsea,  by  carrying  a  waU  across  the  isthmus  on  the 
side  of  Olynthus.  They  did  not  deem  their  force 
sufficient  at  once  to  defend  this,  and  to  execute  a 
similar  work  on  the  other  side.  But  not  long  after  a 
fresh  reinforcement  arrived  from  Athens,  of  1600 
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cha:».  heavy-armed  Athenians  under  the  conmiand  of  Phor- 
mio.  He  began  by  ravaging  the  PotidaBan  territory 
in  the  hope  of  provoking  an  action ;  but  as  the  enemy 
kept  within  their  walls,  he  set  about  completing  the 
circumvallation,  and  the  place  was  soon  closely 
blockaded  by  sea  and  land.  Aristeus,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  speedy  succour,  and  little  hope  of  deliver- 
ance but  from  the  chances  of  a  protracted  siege, 
advised  that  aU  but  500  of  the  garrison  should  take 
advantage  of  the  first  fiair  wind,  and  make  their 
escape  by  sea ;  and  he  offered  himself  to  share  the 
danger  of  those  who  should  remain.  But  when  this 
proposal  was  rejected,  thinking  he  could  do  more 
service  out  of  the  place  than  in  it,  he  contrived  to 
elude  the  Athenian  guardships,  and  passing  over  to 
Chalcidice,  there  carried  on  the  war  with  considerable 
success  against  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  sent  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  obtain  further  aid.  Phormio,  after 
having  invested  the  city,  made  an  inroad  into  Chal- 
cidice with  his  1600  men,  ravaged  the  territory  of 
the  insurgents,  and  took  some  of  their  smaller  towns. 
Such  was  the  second  affair  in  which  Athens  and 
Corinth,  though  the  treaty  between  them  was  still 
subsisting  in  form,  were  brought  into  conflict  with 
each  other  as  open  enemies. 

The  Corinthians,  alarmed  for  the  safety  both  of 
Potidaea  itself  and  of  their  own  citizens  who  were 
besieged  there,  were  now  very  anxious  to  engage  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  their  quarrel.  And  as  they  knew 
that  similar  dispositions  toward  Athens  prevailed  very 
generally  among  their  allies,  they  invited  deputies 
from  the  other  states  of  the  confederacy  to  meet  them 
at  Sparta,  and  there  charged  the  Athenians  with 
having  broken  the  treaty,  and  trampled  on  the  rights 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Spartans  held  an  assembly 
to  receive  the  complaints  of  their  allies,  and  to  discuss 
the  question  of  peace  or  war.     Here  the  Corinthians 
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were  seconded  by  several  other  members  of  the  con-     chap. 

•  .  XIX. 

federacy,  who  had  also  wrongs  to  complain  of  against  , 
Athens,  and  urged  the  Spartans  for  redress.  The 
JEginetans,  though  they  did  not  venture  openly  to 
send  envoys  on  this  occasion,  had  their  secret  agents 
at  Sparta,  who  represented  the  subjection  to  which 
their  island  was  reduced  as  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian 
league.*  The  deputies  of  Megara  were  especially  loud 
in  their  accusations ;  among  all  the  grievances  they 
alleged,  there  was  none  on  which  they  dwelt  so  much, 
as  the  unjust  hostility  by  which,  in  contravention  of 
the  treaty,  they  were  excluded  from  all  conmierce,  not 
only  with  Attica,  but  with  all  the  ports  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Athens.  The  Corinthian  deputy  came 
forward  last  to  enforce  the  impression  made  on  the 
assembly  by  the  preceding  speakers.  The  speech  put 
into  his  mouth  by  Thucydides  contains  a  delicate 
mixture  of  praise  and  censure,  well  adapted  to  rouse 
the  pride  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans  against 
Athens.  He  reproaches  the  Spartans  with  the  easy 
good  faith,  through  which,  unsuspicious  as  unconscious 
of  evil  intentions,  they  have  suffered  the  Athenians 
to  make  a  formidable  progress  in  undermining  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  The  transactions  at  Corcjra  and 
Potidaea  he  treats  as  part  of  the  preparation  by  which 
Athens  has  been  arming  herself  for  the  approaching 
war.  If  after 'so  many  manifest  declarations  of  hos- 
tility Sparta  still  remains  passive,  the  ambition  and 
insolence  of  her  rival  will  break  through  all  restraints. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  speech  is  an 
elaborate  contrast  which  the  orator  draws  between 
the  Spartan  and  the  Athenian  character.     You  seem 

'  Mueller,  ProUg,  p.  411.,  refers  this  complaint  to  the  ancient  compact  made 
before  or  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Flatsa.  Tet,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  oath  of  Diodoms  ii.  29.,  the  parties  were  only  restrained  from  utterly  de- 
stroying any  of  the  contracting  cities — oMcfJay  r&v  aymfurafxivuv  w6\§w¥  iydffraroy 
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CHAP,     never  to  have  reflected^  he  says,  how  wide  a  difference 
.  there  is  between  you  and  tJie  people  with  whom  you  have 

to  contend.  They  are  fruitful  in  new  projects^  and 
quick  in  devising  and  executing  their  plans :  you  are 
content  to  keep  what  you  have^  without  aiming  at  more^ 
and  scarcely  can  he  brought  to  act  even  by  the  spur  of 
necessity.  They  are  daring  beyond  their  strength^  enter- 
prising  against  their  judgment^  sanguine  in  the  midst 
of  dangers :  you  let  your  undertakings  fall  short  of  your 
power,  distrust  the  dictates  of  your  soundest  judgment, 
and  if  you  fall  into  danger  expect  never  to  be  extricated. 
They  are  as  prompt,  as  you  are  dilatory,  and  as  eager 
for  foreign  expeditions,  as  you  are  loth  to  stir  from  home. 
They,  when  they  gain  a  victory,  push  forward  as  far  as 
they  can;  when  they  are  worsted,  they  fall  back  no 
further  than  they  are  driven.  When  they  fail  in  an 
undertaking,  they  think  they  have  lost  something  that 
belonged  to  them ;  whatever  they  may  gain,  they  account 
little  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  won.  If 
they  are  disappointed  in  one  object,  they  forthwith  con- 
ceive some  new  hope  to  supply  its  place.  With  them 
between  possession  and  desire  there  is  no  room  for  en- 
joyment ;  they  make  a  pastime  of  business,  and  prefer 
laborious  occupation  to  indolent  repose.  In  conclusion 
the  speaker  takes  a  still  stronger  tone,  and  intimates 
that,  unless  Sparta  complies  with  his  demand,  and 
fulfils  the  promise  by  which  Potidsea  was  encouraged 
to  revolt,  Corinth  might  be  led,  though  reluctantly,  to 
seek  a  new  alliance :  an  allusion,  sufficiently  intelligible 
and  not  without  weight,  to  the  pretensions  of  Argos. 
It  happened  that  at  this  time  Athenian  envoys, 
who  had  been  sent  on  other  business,  were  still  in 
Sparta,  They  desired  permission  to  attend  and 
address  the  assembly,  not,  it  is  said,  with  a  view  to 
defend  their  city  from  the  charges  brought  against  it, 
but  to  caution  the  Spartans  against  rashly  engaging 
in  an  unnecessary  war,  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
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power  of  Athens,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  she  had     chap. 
risen  to  it.     The  speaker  however  not  only  expatiates  '  . 

on  the  glorious  origin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  at 
some  length  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
toward  their  allies.  The  course  they  had  pursued 
was  prescribed,  he  contends,  not  more  by  ambition 
than  by  necessity:  necessity  arising  in  part  out  of 
Sparta's  unreasonable  jealousy  and  estrangement.  No 
other  people  in  the  same  position  would  either  have 
shown  greater  moderation,  or  have  governed  their 
subjects  more  mildly ;  least  of  all  the  Spartans  them- 
selves, whose  supremacy  was  no  sooner  established, 
than  it  was  felt  to  be  intolerable.  He  bids  them  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainty  of  war,  and  proposes  that 
their  diflferences  should  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

When  the  strangers  had  all  been  heard,  they  were 
desired  to  withdraw,  that  the  assembly  might  de- 
liberate. The  feeling  against  the  Athenians  was 
universal:  most  voices  were  for  instant  war;  and 
even  those  whose  views  were  most  pacific  only  ventured 
to  recommend  delay.  Of  this  number  was  the  elder 
king  Archidamus,  who  endeavoured  to  temper  the 
general  ardour,  by  instructing  his  hearers  to  form 
more  correct  notions  than  they  commonly  entertained 
of  the  power  and  resources  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
difficulty  and  dangers  of  the  contest  for  which  they 
were  so  eager.  It  is  one^  he  observes,  which  cannot 
he  carried  on  with  any  hope  of  success^  mthout  means 
of  which  we  are  at  present  destitute^  and  exertions  of  a 
kind  wholly  new  to  its.  It  will  demand  not  only  men^ 
but  ships  and  money.  Without  these  we  can  make  no 
impression  on  an  empire  such  as  that  of  Athens ;  yet 
our  navy  is  still  to  be  formed;  we  have  no  common 
treasure^  and  shall  soon  grow  weary  of  extraordinary 
contributions.  Let  no  one  dream  that  by  ravaging  Attica^ 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination ; 
if  tee  have  no  better  expedient^  we  may  more  probably 
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CHAP,     bequeath  it  to  our  children.     The  Athenians  have  other 
.  territories^  beyond  our  reachj  and  supplies^  whichj  while 

they  are  masters  of  the  sea^  we  cannot  intercept.  SOU 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  tamely  acquiesce  in  the 
injuries  which  they  offer  to  our  allies ;  there  is  a  mean 
between  a  dishonourable  peace  and  an  immediate^  un- 
availing^ show  of  hostility.  Let  us  wait  at  least  two  or 
three  years  before  we  draw  the  sword.  In  this  interval 
let  us  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Athenians^  and  do 
our  utmost  to  adjust  our  disputes  by  negotiation^  which 
will  be  more  likely  to  bring  them  to  reasonable  termsj 
while  their  territory ,  higldy  cultivated  and  still  untouched^ 
lies  as  a  hostage  at  our  mercy.  At  the  same  time  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  other  alliances^  which  may  furnish 
us  with  what  we  are  most  in  want  of  ships  and  money ; 
and  let  us  not  scruple  to  seek  them  even  among  the  bar- 
barians^ if  they  should  seem  to  hold  out  the  fairer  pro- 
mise of  advantage.  Till  this  has  been  done,  let  us  not 
sacrifice  the  safety  and  glory  of  Sparta,  which  rest  on 
the  union  of  moderation  and  strength,  to  the  impatience 
of  our  allies. 

But  such  counsels  were  too  sober  to  suit  the  temper 
of  the  assembly,  whose  prevailing  sentiments  were 
expressed  with  homely  brevity  by  Sthenelaidas,  the 
presiding  ephor.  He  could  not  understand  what  the 
long  speeches  of  the  Athenians  amounted  to ;  they  had 
said  much  in  praise  of  themselves,  but  not  a  word  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  injured  Sparta  and  her  allies ; 
and  the  better  their  conduct  had  been  in  past  times,  the 
more  they  deserved  to  suffer  for  having  now  degenerated 
from  their  former  virtues.  The  Spartans  had  never 
varied,  and  would  neither  see  their  allies  'wronged  with 
impunity,  nor  let  the  redress  be  more  tardy  than  the 
aggression.  Others  were  strong  in  ships,  and  horses, 
and  gold ;  Sparta  in  her  allies ;  wliom  she  ought  not  to 
desert ;  nor  was  it  fit  that  she  should  be  pleading  and 
talking,  while  they  were  actually  suffering,  but  that  she 
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should  avenge  them  speedily^  and  with  aU  her  might,     chap. 
Let  us  not  listen  to  those  who  recommend  deliberation^ 
which  becomes  those  who  are  about  to  commit  an  injury 
rather  than  those  who  have  received  oncy  but  vote^  as 
befits  the  dignity  of  Sparta^  for  war. 

He  then  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  that  the  Athenians 
had  broken  the  treaty.  The  votes,  according  to 
Spartan  usage,  were  given  orally,  and  it  cannot  have 
been  doubtful  on  which  side  the  voices  prevailed ;  but 
Sthenelaidas,  wishing  that  the  disposition  of  the  as- 
sembly should  be  visibly  displayed,  professed  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and 
directed  them  to  divide.  It  was  then  seen  that  those 
who  were  for  war  greatly  outnumbered  the  opposite 
party.  Th^  deputies  of  the  allies  were  then  informed 
of  the  resolution  which  the  assembly  had  adopted,  and 
that  a  general  congress  of  the  confederacy  would 
shortly  be  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  war,  if  decided  on,  might  be  decreed 
by  common  consent.  In  the  interval  before  the 
meeting  of  this  congress  the  Corinthians  were  actively 
employed  in  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  several  states, 
in  favour  of  the  measure  which  they  earnestly  desired, 
and,  with  a  view  probably  to  sway  the  public  mind, 
rather  than  to  satisfy  any  doubts  of  their  own,  the 
Spartans  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go  to  war.  The  answer 
which  they  received  could  not  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  their  wishes,  if  they  had  themselves  dictated 
it.  The  god  was  made  to  declare,  that  if  they  carried 
on  the  war  with  vigour  they  should  conquer,  and  that 
he  himself,  invoked  or  uninvoked,  would  be  their  ally. 
When  the  congress  met,  the  Corinthian  deputies  were 
again  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  course  which 
the  oracle  reconunended,  and  did  not  omit  to  urge  its 
sanction,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  felt  either 
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CHAP,     scruples  about  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  doubts  as  to 
>  its  issue.     They  also  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the 

fears  of  those  states  which,  lying  remote  from  the  sea, 
dreaded  the  cost  of  a  war  from  which  they  had  nothing 
to  gain,  by  pointing  out  the  connection  of  their  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  maritime  states,  and  the 
common  danger  which  threatened  all  from  the  restless 
ambition  of  Athens.  They  animated  the  timid,  by 
showing  that  the  power  of  the  enemy,  formidable 
as  it  seemed,  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation,  and 
might  easily  be  overthrown,  if  their  own  confede- 
racy once  put  forth  its  full  strength.  A  navy  might 
be  raised,  capable  of  coping  with  that  of  Athens  ;  and 
if  their  own  means  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence,  the  treasures  of  Delphi  and  Olympia  might  be 
borrowed  for  such  a  purpose.  With  this  supply  they 
should  be  able  to  attract  the  foreign  seamen,  who 
formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Athenian  marine,  by 
the  offer  of  larger  pay ;  and  the  loss  of  a  single  sea- 
fight  would  probably  be  fatal  to  a  power,  which  could 
only  exist  so  long  as  it  commanded  the  sea.  But 
there  were  still  other  modes  of  attacking  it ;  abroad, 
by  exciting  its  subjects  to  revolt,  and  thus  stopping 
the  sources  of  its  revenue ;  ^t  home,  by  occupying  a 
permanent  post  in  its  territory.  Even  however  if 
there  was  less  ground  for  confidence,-  and  if  there 
was  more  to  be  feared  and  sacrificed,  all  ought  to  be 
borne  and  risked,  sooner  than  suffer  a  single  city, 
one  too  of  Ionian  race,  to  swallow  up  the  liberties  of 
the  rest,  one  after  another,  and  establish  itself  tyrant 
of  Greece. 

The  congress  decided  on  the  war ;  but  the  confede- 
racy was  totally  unprepared  for  commencing  hostilities, 
and  though  the  necessary  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately begun  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  nearly  a  year 
elapsed  before  it  was  ready  to  bring  an  army  into  the 
field.  In  the  mean  time  embassies  were  sent  to  Athens 
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with  various  remonstrances  and  demands,  for  the 
double  purpose,  of  amusing  the  Athenians  with  the 
prospect  of  peace,  and  of  multiplying  pretexts  for  war. 
An  attempt  was  made,  not  perhaps  so  foolish  as  it 
was  insolent,  to  revive  the  popular  dread  of  the  curse 
which  had  been  supposed  to  hang  over  the  Alcmaaonids. 
The  Athenians  were  called  upon,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  to  banish  all  who  remained  among  them  of  that 
blood-stained  race.  K  they  had  complied  with  this 
demand,  they  must  have  parted  with  Pericles,  who  by 
the  mother's  side  was  connected  vrtth  the  Alcmaaonids. 
This  indeed  was  not  expected ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  refusal  might  afford  a  pretext  to  his  enemies  at 
Athens  for  treating  him  as  the  author  of  the  war. 
The  Athenians  retorted  by  requiring  the  Spartans  to 
expiate  the  pollution  vdth  which  they  had  profaned 
the  sanctuarfof  T^narus,  by  dragging  from  it  some 
Helots  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  that  of  Athene, 
by  the  death  of  Pausanias.  A  fresh  embassy  then  re- 
quired the  Athenians  to  desist  from  the  siege  of 
Potidsea,  and  to  restore  ^Egina  to  independence,  but 
above  all  to  repeal  the  decree  against  Megara.  The 
greatest  stress  was  laid  on  this  last  point,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  known  to  be  that  on  which  it  was  least 
likely  that  any  concession  would  be  made,  and  because 
this  also  furnished  an  occasion  for  malicious  insinua- 
tions and  popular  clamour  against  Pericles.  He  was 
accused  in  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  times  of  having 
procured  the  decree  to  gratify  a  private  grudge  which 
Aspasia  bore  to  the  Megarians.  But  the  enmity  of 
the  Athenians  toward  Megara  needed  not  to  be  arti- 
ficially inflamed,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  de- 
cree, which  was  proposed  by  one  Charinus,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  murder  which  the  Megarians  were  charged 
with  committing  on  an  Athenian  herald,  who  had 
been  sent  to  complain  of  their  encroachments  on  the 
consecrated  waste,  which  divided  their  territory  from 
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CHAP.  Attica.  Thucydides  mentions  this  last  ffround  of 
complaint,  but  without  alluding  to  the  alleged  murder, 
and  also  one  relating  to  some  runaway  slaves  of  the 
Athenians,  whom  the  Megarians  had  harboured. 
Finally  three  new  envoys,  Ramphias,  Melesippus,  and 
Agesander,  came  from  Sparta  with  an  ultimate  pro- 
posal, but  one  of  a  nature  which  proved  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Spartans  than 
the  peace  which  they  affected  to  desire.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  demand  that  Athens  should  restore  the 
Greeks,  to  independence  —  in  other  words  that  she 
should  abdicate  her  empire,  and  descend  to  a  station, 
in  which  she  would  be  perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  her 
rival.  The  Athenians  now  held  an  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  final  answer  to  the  demands  of 
Sparta,  and  Pericles  demonstrated  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  refusing  every  concession  which  had  been 
required. 

Some  of  the  preceding  speakers  had  treated  the  de- 
cree against  Megara  as  a  matter  of  slight  moment, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
peace.  But  Pericles  observed,  that  the  last  terms  of- 
fered by  the  Spartans  proved  the  insidious  nature  of 
their  former  proposals,  and  that  the  one  relating  to 
Megara  had  been  held  out  merely  to  try  the  spirit  and 
firmness  of  the  Athenians,  and  if  they  gave  way  on  that 
point,  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  exact 
some  still  more  important  concession.  They  had  only  to 
choose  between  unconditional  submission  and  uncom- 
promising resistance.  For  to  yield  to  terms  prescribed, 
not  by  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  umpire,  but  by 
the  will  of  an  adversary,  whether  in  great  or  little 
matters,  amounted  to  an  acknowledgment  of  subjec- 
tion. He  then  contrasted  the  means  and  resources  of 
the  two  confederacies,  and  showed  the  advantages 
which  Athens,  as  sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  pos- 
sessed, in  the  unity  of  its  counsels  and  the  promptness 
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of  its  measures,  over  a  league  composed  of  many  chap. 
members,  which  had  each  a  voice  in  every  deliberation,  ^'^* 
and  were  divided  in  their  interests  and  feelings.  But 
even  if  the  Peloponnesians  were  more  closely  united, 
the  war  with  Athens  would  require  exertions  and 
sacrifices,  wholly  new  to  them,  and  which  they  would 
not  long  be  able  to  support.  Athens  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  either  by  land  or  sea.  The  utmost 
they  could  attempt  in  Attica  would  be  to  occupy  a 
fortress,  which  would  perhaps  enable  them  to  cause 
some  damage  and  annoyance,  but  would  not  prevent 
the  Athenians  from  visiting  their  coasts  with  a  reta- 
liation which  would  be  much  more  severely  felt,  be- 
cause they  depended  entirely  on  their  territories,  while 
Athens  could  draw  supplies  from  numberless  quarters. 
To  imagine  that  they  could  put  their  navy  on  a  footing 
which  would  enable  it  to  rival  that  of  Athens,  was 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  probability.  The  nau- 
tical skill  of  the  Athenians,  which  had  not  yet  attained 
its  full  maturity,  had  been  the  fruit  of  the  continual 
practice  of  many  years,  which  the  Peloponnesians 
would  not  even  find  means  of  cultivating  in  the  face 
of  a  superior  enemy.  Should  they  even  replenish  their 
empty  coflers  with  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  they  would  scarcely  entice  many  foreigners 
away  from  the  service  of  Athens,  which  had  a  hold  on 
them  as  mistress  of  their  native  cities ;  and,  after  all, 
her  best  seamen  were  drawn  from  her  own  citizens, 
and  she  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for  hands  to  man  her 
fleets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  must 
beware  of  throwing  away  their  natural  advantages, 
by  meeting  the  Peloponnesians  with  inferior  numbers 
in  the  field.  Let  them  not  be  provoked  by  the  ravages 
which  their  territory  might  sufier,  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment in  which  victory  would  bring  them  little  gain, 
defeat  —  by  encouraging  their  subjects  to  rebellion — 
might  lead  to  irreparable  mischief.   Let  them  not,  for 
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CHAP,  the  sake  of  saving  their  crops  and  buildings,  which 
might  be  soon  replaced,  hazard  lives  which  were  in- 
finitely more  precious.  Rather,  if  he  could  hope  to 
prevail  with  them,  would  he  advise  them  with  their 
own  hands  to  lay  their  land  waste,  and  thus  convince 
the  enemy  of  their  inflexible  resolution.  He  saw 
every  reason  to  hope  for  the  best  issue  of  the  struggle, 
provided  only  they  would  not  grasp  at  new  acquisi- 
tions while  they  were  defending  the  old,  and  did  not 
expose  themselves  to  unnecessary  dangers.  The 
answer  he  advised  them  to  give  to  the  Spartans  was, 
that  they  would  repeal  the  prohibition  against  the 
commerce  of  Megara  as  soon  as  Sparta  should  abolish 
that  part  of  her  institutions  by  which  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  intercourse  with  her  citizens ;  and  that 
they  would  restore  their  subjects  to  independence,  if 
that  was  their  condition  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  treaty,  and  if  Sparta  would  grant  a  real  and  not 
merely  nominal  independence  to  her  allies,  to  whom 
she  now  prescribed  the  form  of  their  political  consti- 
tution ;  that  they  were  still  willing  to  refer  their  dif- 
ferences to  an  impartial  judgment,  and  would  not 
begin  the  war,  but  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  repel  an  attack. 

The  ad\dce  of  Pericles  was  adopted ;  and  vdth  this 
answer  the  Spartan  envoys  returned  home.  Still  war 
had  been  only  threatened,  not  declared ;  and  peaceful 
intercourse,  though  not  wholly  free  from  distrust,  was 
still  kept  up  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  confe- 
deracies. But  early  in  the  following  spring,  B.C.  431, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  an 
event  took  place  which  closed  all  prospects  of  peace, 
precipitated  the  commencement  of  war,  embittered 
the  animosity  of  the  contending  parties,  and  prepared 
some  of  the  most  tragical  scenes  of  the  ensuing 
history.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  city  of  Plataea 
was  surprised  by  a  body  of  three  hundred  Thebans, 
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commanded  by  two  of  the  great  officers  called  Boeo-  ' 
tarchs.  They  had  been  invited  by  a  Plataean  named  ^ 
Nauclides,  and  others  of  the  same  party,  who  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
political  opponents,  and  to  break  off  the  relation  in 
which  their  city  was  standing  to  Athens,  and  transfer 
its  alliance  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans,  foreseeing  that 
a  general  war  was  fast  approaching,  felt  the  less 
scruple  in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  acquisi- 
tion, while  it  might  be  made  vdth  little  cost  and  risk. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  as  in  time  of  peace,  and 
one  of  them  was  secretly  opened  to  the  invaders,  who 
advanced  without  interruption  into  the  market-place. 
Their  Plataean  friends  wished  to  lead  them  at  once  to 
the  houses  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  glut  their 
hatred  by  a  massacre.  But  the  Thebans  were  more 
anxious  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  city,  and 
feared  to  provoke  resistance  by  an  act  of  violence. 
Having  therefore  halted  in  the  market-place,  they 
made  a  proclamation  inviting  all  who  were  willing 
that  Plataea  should  become  again  as  it  had  been  in 
former  times,  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  body,  to  join 
them.  The  Plateeans  who  were  not  in  the  plot 
imagined  the  force  by  which  their  city  had  been  sur- 
prised to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really  was,  and, 
as  no  hostile  treatment  was  offered  to  them,  remained 
quiet,  and  entered  into  a  parley  with  the  Thebans. 
In  the  course  of  these  conferences  they  gradually 
discovered  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  small, 
and  might  be  easily  overpowered ;  and  as  they  were 
in  general  attached  to  the  Athenians,  or  at  least 
strongly  averse  to  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  they  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt,  while  the  darkness  might 
favour  them,  and  perplex  the  strangers.  To  avoid 
suspicion  they  met  to  concert  their  plan  of  operation 
by  means  of  passages  opened  through  the  walls  of 
their  houses ;  and  having  barricaded  the  streets  with 
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CHAP,     waggons,  and  made  such  other  preparations  as  they 
t  thought  necessary,  a  little  before  day-break  they  sud- 

denly fell  upon  the  Thebans.  The  little  band  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  and  twice  or  thrice  repulsed  the 
assailants ;  but  as  these  still  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  were  assisted  by  the  women  and  slaves  who 
showered  stones  and  tiles  from  the  houses  on  the 
enemy,  all  at  the  same  time  raising  a  tumultuous 
clamour,  and  a  heavy  rain  increased  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  darkness,  they  at  length  lost  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  took  to  flight.  But  most  were 
unable  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  through  a  strange 
town,  and  several  were  slain  as  they  wandered  to  and 
fro  in  search  of  an  outlet.  The  gate  by  which  they 
were  admitted  had  in  the  mean  while  been  closed, 
and  no  other  was  open.  Some,  pressed  by  their  pur- 
suers, mounted  the  walls,  and  threw  themselves  down 
on  the  outside,  but  for  the  most  part  were  killed  by 
the  fall.  A  few  were  fortunate  enough  to  break  open 
one  of  the  gates  in  a  lone  quarter,  with  an  axe  which 
they  obtained  from  a  woman,  and  to  effect  their 
escape.  The  main  body,  which  had  kept  together, 
entered  a  large  building  adjoining  the  walls,  having 
mistaken  its  gates,  which  they  found  open,  for  those 
of  the  town,  and  were  shut  in.  The  Plataeans  at  first 
thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  building ;  but  at  length 
the  men  within,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Thebans 
who  were  still  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets, 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

Before  their  departure  from  Thebes  it  had  been 
concerted  that  as  large  a  force  as  could  be  raised 
should  march  the  same  night  to  support  them.  The 
distance  between  the  two  places  was  not  quite  nine 
miles,  and  these  troops  were  expected  to  reach  the 
gates  of  Platsea  before  the  morning ;  but  the  Asopus, 
which  crossed  their  road,  had  been  swollen  by  the 
rain,  and  the  state  of  the  ground  and  the  weather 
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otherwise  retarded  them,  so  that  they  were  still  on  chap. 
their  way  when  they  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  enter-  t 
prise.  Though  they  did  not  know  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  as  it  was  possible  that  some  might  have 
been  taken  prisoners,  they  were  at  first  inclined  to 
seize  as  many  of  the  Plataeans  as  they  could  find 
without  the  walls,  and  to  keep  them  as  hostages. 
The  PlataBans  anticipated  this  design,  and  were 
alarmed ;  for  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  living 
out  of  the  town  in  the  security  of  peace,  and  there 
was  much  valuable  property  in  the  country.  They 
therefore  sent  a  herald  to  the  Theban  army  to  com- 
plain of  their  treacherous  attack,  and  call  upon  them  to 
abstain  from  further  aggression,  and  to  threaten,  that 
if  any  was  offered,  the  prisoners  should  answer  for  it 
with  their  lives.  The  Thebans  afterwards  alleged 
that  they  had  received  a  promise,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that,  on  condition  of  their  retiring  from  the 
PlataBan  territory,  the  prisoners  should  be  released ; 
and  Thucydides  seems  disposed  to  believe  this  state- 
ment. The  Plataeans  denied  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  unless 
they  should  come  to  terms  on  the  whole  matter  with 
the  Thebans ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely,  that  after 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case,  the  Thebans  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  so  slight  a  security.  It  is 
certain  however  that  they  retired,  and  that  the  Pla- 
taeans, as  soon  as  they  had  transported  their  movable 
property  out  of  the  country  into  the  town,  put  to 
death  all  the  prisoners  —  amounting  to  180,  and  in- 
cluding Eurymachus,  the  principal  author  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  man  who  possessed  the  greatest  influence 
in  Thebes. 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  into  Plataea  a 
messenger  had  been  despatched  to  Athens  with  the 
intelligence,  and  the  Athenians  had  immediately  laid 
all  the  Boeotians  in  Attica  under  arrest ;  and  when 
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CHAP,     another  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  victory 
,  gained  by  the  Plataeans,  they  sent  a  herald  to  request 

that  they  would  reserve  the  prisoners  for  the  disposal 
of  the  Athenians.  The  herald  came  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  execution :  and  the  Athenians  foreseeing  that 
Plataea  would  stand  in  great  need  of  defence,  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  garrison  it,  supplied  it  with  provisions, 
and  removed  the  women  and  children  and  all  persons 
unfit  for  service  in  a  siege. 

After  this  event  it  was  apparent  that  the  quarrel 
could  only  be  decided  by  arms.  Plataea  was  so  inti- 
mately united  with  Athens,  that  the  Athenians  felt 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  on  it  as  an  outrage 
offered  to  themselves,  and  prepared  for  immediate 
hostilities.  Sparta  too  instantly  sent  notice  to  all 
her  allies  to  get  their  contingents  ready  by  an  ap- 
pointed day  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  Two  thirds 
of  the  whole  force  which  each  raised  were  ordered  to 
march,  and  when  the  time  came  assembled  in  the 
Isthmus,  where  king  Archidamus  put  himself  at  their 
head.  An  army  more  formidable,  both  in  numbers 
and  spirit,  had  never  issued  from  the  peninsula  ^ ;  yet 
Archidamus  thought  it  advisable,  before  they  set  out, 
to  call  the  principal  officers  together,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution  and  maintaining 
exact  discipline,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  entered 
the  enemy's  territory ;  admonishing  them  not  to  be 
so  far  elated  by  their  superior  numbers,  as  to  believe 
that  the  Athenians  would  certainly  remain  passive 
spectators  of  their  inroads.  And  though  all  beside 
himself  were  impatient  to  move,  he  would  not  yet 
take  the  decisive  step,  without  making  one  attempt 
more  to  avert  its  necessity.  He  still  cherished  a  faint 
hope,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians  might  be 

*  Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  numbers  of  the  anny.  Androtion  (Schol. 
Soph.  (£d.  C.  697.)  states  them  to  have  amounted  to  100,000;  Plutarch,  (Per.  33. ) 
to  60,000. 
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shaken  by  the  prospect  of  the  evils  of  war  which  were  cawp. 
now  so  imminent,  and  he  sent  Melesippus  to  sound  their  ^^ 
disposition.  But  the  envoy  was  not  able  to  obtain  an 
audience  fix)m  the  people,  nor  so  much  as  to  enter  the 
walls.  A  decree  had  been  made,  at  the  instigation 
of  Pericles,  to  receive  no  embassy  from  the  Spartans 
while  they  should  be  under  arms.  Melesippus  was 
informed  that  if  his  government  wished  to  treat  with 
Athens,  it  must  first  recall  its  forces.  He  himself 
was  ordered  to  quit  Attica  that  very  day,  and  persons 
were  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  frontier,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  holding  communibation  vnth  any  one 
by  the  way.  On  parting  with  his  conductors  he  ex- 
claimed, This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  great  evils  to 
Greece. 

Such  a  prediction  might  well  occur  to  any  one, 
who  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  two  powers  which 
were  now  coming  into  conflict,  and  on  the  great  re- 
sources of  both,  which,  though  totally  different  in 
kind,  were  so  evenly  balanced,  that  no  human  eye 
could  perceive  in  which  scale  victory  hung ;  and  the 
tennination  of  the  struggle  could  seem  near  only  to 
one  darkened  by  passion.  The  strength  of  Sparta, 
as  was  implied  in  the  observation  of  Sthenelaidas,  lay 
in  the  armies  which  she  could  collect  from  the  states 
of  her  confederacy.  The  force  which  she  could  thus 
bring  into  the  field  is  admitted  by  Pericles,  in  one  of 
the  speeches  ascribed  to  him  by  Thucydides,  to  be 
capable  of  making  head  against  any  that  could  be 
raised  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  rest  of  Greece. 
Within  the  Isthmus  her  allies  included  all  the  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  except  Achaia  and  Argos ;  and  the 
latter  was  bound  to  neutnJity  by  a  truce  which  still 
wanted  several  years  of  its  term.  Hence  the  great 
contest  now  beginning  was  not  improperly  called  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Beyond  the  Isthmus  she  was 
supported  by  Megara  and  Thebes,  which  drew  the 
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CHAP,  rest  of  Boeotia  along  with  it;  and  Attica  would  thus 
^  have  been  completely  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
hostile  territories,  if  Plataea  and  Oropus  had  not  been 
politically  attached  to  it.  The  Locrians  of  Opus,  the 
Dorians  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  Phocians, 
(though  these  last  were  secretly  more  inclined  to  the 
Athenians,  who  had  always  taken  their  part  in  their 
quarrels  with  Delphi,  the  staunch  friend  of  Sparta,) 
were  also  on  her  side.  Thessaly,  Acamania,  and  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  were  in  alliance  with  her  enemy ; 
but  for  this  reason,  and  more  especially  from  their 
hostility  to  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the  -^tolians 
were  friendly  to  her ;  and  she  could  also  reckon  on 
the  Corinthian  colonies,  Anactorium,  Ambracia,  and 
Leucas. 

The  power  which  Sparta  exerted  over  her  allies  was 
much  more  narrowly  limited  than  that  which  Athens 
had  assumed  over  her  subjects.  The  Spartan  influence 
rested  partly  on  the  national  affinity  by  which  the 
head  was  united  to  the  Dorian  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, but  still  more  on  the  conformity,  which  she 
established  or  maintained  among  all  of  them,  to  her 
own  oligarchical  institutions.  This  was  the  only 
point  in  which  she  encroached  on  the  independence 
of  any.  Everj^  state  had  a  voice  in  the  deliberations 
by  which  its  interests  might  be  affected ;  and  if  Spartii 
determined  the  amount  of  the  contributions  required 
by  extraordinary  occasions,  she  was  obliged  carefully 
to  adjust  it  to  the  ability  of  each  community.  So  far 
was  she  from  enriching  herself  at  the  expence  of  the 
confederacy,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  common  treasure  belonging 
to  it,  and  no  regular  tribute  for  common  purposes. 
But,  to  compensate  for  these  defects,  her  power  stood 
on  a  more  durable  basis  of  goodjrill  than  that  of 
Athens ;  and  though  in  every  state  there  was  a  party 
attached  to  the  Athenian  interest  on  political  grounds, 
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yet  on  the  whole  the  Spartan  cause  was  popular  chap. 
throughout  Greece ;  and  while  Athens  was  forced  to 
keep  a  jealous  eye  on  all  her  subjects  and  was  in 
continual  fear  of  losing  them,  Sparta,  secure  of  the 
loyalty  of  her  own  allies,  could  calmly  watch  for 
opportunities  of  profiting  by  the  disaffection  of  those 
of  her  rival.  At  home  indeed  her  state  was  far  from 
sound,  and  the  Athenians  were  well  aware  of  her 
vulnerable  side ;  but  abroad,  and  as  chief  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy,  she  presented  the  majestic  and 
winning  aspect  of  the  champion  of  liberty  against 
Athenian  tyranny  and  ambition ;  and  hence  she  had 
unportant  advantages  to  hope  from  states  which  were 
but  remotely  connected  with  her,  and  were  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  arms.  Many  powerftd  cities 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  thus  induced  to  promise  her 
their  aid,  and  it  was  on  this  she  founded  her  chief 
expectations  of  forming  a  navy,  which  might  face 
that  of  Athens.  Her  allies  in  this  quarter  engaged 
to  furnish  her  with  money  and  ships,  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  amount  to  no  less  than  five  hundred, 
though  for  the  present  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
wear  the  mask  of  neutrality,  and  admit  single  Athe- 
nian vessels  into  their  ports.  But  as  she  was  conscious 
that  she  should  be  still  deficient  in  the  sinews  of  war, 
she  already  began  to  turn  her  eyes  to  the  common 
enemy  of  Greece,  who  was  able  abundantly  to  supply 
this  want,  and  would  probably  be  willing  to  lavish 
his  gold  for  the  sake  of  ruining  Athens,  the  object  of 
his  especial  enmity  and  dread. 

The  extent  of  the  Athenian  empire  cannot  be  so 
exactly  computed.  In  the  language  of  the  comic 
stage,  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  thousand  cities^; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  abatement  ought 
to  be  made  from  this  plajrfiil  exaggeration.  The 
subjects  of  Athens  were  in  general  more  opulent  than 

•  Aristoph.  Vesp.  707. 
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CHAP,  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  their  sovereign  disposed  of 
their  revenues  at  her  pleasure.  The  only  states  to 
which  she  granted  more  than  a  nominal  independence 
were  some  islands  in  the  western  seas,  Corcyra,  Za- 
cjmthus,  and  Cephallenia ;  points  of  peculiar  import- 
ance to  her  operations  and  prospects  in  that  quarter, 
though  even  there  she  was  more  feared  than  loved. 
At  the  moment  of  the  revolt  of  Potidaea  her  empire 
had  reached  its  widest  range,  and  her  finances  were 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  her  naval  and  military  strength  was  at  its 
greatest  height.  Pericles,  as  one  of  the  ten  regular 
generals,  or  ministers  of  war,  before  the  Peloponnesian 
army  had  reached  the  frontier,  held  an  assembly,  in 
which  he  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  resources 
which  the  republic  had  at  her  disposal.  Her  finances, 
beside  the  revenue  which  she  drew  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  nourished  by  the 
annual  tribute  of  her  allies,  which  now  amounted  to 
.600  talents.  Six  thousand,  in  money,  still  remained 
in  the  treasury,  after  the  great  expenditure  incurred 
on  account  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  siege  of 
Potidaea,  before  which  the  sum  had  amounted  to 
nearly  ten  thousand.^  But  to  this,  Pericles  observed, 
must  be  added  the  gold  and  silver  which,  in  various 
forms  of  offerings,  ornaments,  and  sacred  utensils, 
enriched  the  temples  or  public  places,  which  he  cal- 
culated at  500  talents,  vdthout  reckoning  the  precious 
materials  employed  in  the  statues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes.  The  statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon  alone 
contained  forty  talents  weight  of  pure  gold,  in  the 
BBgis,  shield,  and  other  appendages.  If  they  should 
ever  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  such  a  supply,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  their  tutelary  goddess  would 
willingly  part  mth  her  ornaments  for  their  service, 

'  Isocrates,  ir.  Eifyfirriit§  152.,  us  r^y  iucp^iro^w  iLtHiy€yKfi' OKraKiaxt^ui  rdXama 
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on  condition  that  they  were  replaced  at  the  earliest  chap. 
opportunity.  They  could  muster  a  force  of  13,000  ,  ^^^'  ^ 
heavy-armed,  beside  those  who  were  employed  in  their 
various  garrisons,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  city  itself^ 
vnih  the  longwalls  and  the  fortifications  of  its  harbours, 
who  amounted  to  16,000  more ;  made  up  indeed  partly 
of  the  resident  aliens,  and  partly  of  citizens  on  either 
verge  of  the  military  age.  The  military  force  also 
included  1200  cavalry  and  1600  bowmen,  beside  some 
who  were  mounted;  and  they  had  300  galleys  in 
sailing  condition. 

After  rousing  the  confidence  of  the  Athenians  by 
this  enumeration,  Pericles  urged  them  without  delay 
to  transport  their  families,  and  all  their  movable  pro-" 
perty  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and,  as  long  as  the 
war  should  last,  to  look  upon  the  capital  as  their 
home.  To  encourage  a  patriotic  spirit  by  his  example^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  himself  from  imputa- 
tions to  which  he  might  be  exposed,  either  by  the 
Spartan  cunning,  or  by  an  indiscreet  display  of  private 
friendship,  he  publicly  declared,  that  if  Archidamus, 
who  was  personally  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
hospitality,  should,  either  from  this  motive,  or  in 
compliance  with  orders  which  might  be  given  in  an 
opposite  intention,  exempt  his  lands  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  they  should  from  that  time  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state.  To  many  of  his  hearers  that  which 
he  required  was  a  very  painful  sacrifice.  Many  had 
been  bom,  and  had  passed  all  their  lives  in  the  country. 
They  were  attached  to  it,  not  merely  by  the  profit  or 
the  pleasure  of  rural  pursuits,  but  by  domestic  and 
religious  associations.  For  though  the  incorporation 
of  the  Attic  townships  had  for  ages  extinguished  their 
political  independence,  it  had  not  interrupted  their 
religious  traditions,  or  effaced  the  peculiar  features  of 
their  local  worship  ;  and  lience  the  Attic  countryman 
clung  to  his  deme  with  a  fondness  which  he  could  not 
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CHAP,  feel  for  the  great  city.  In  the  period  of  increasing 
^  prosperity  which  had  followed  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  country  had  been  cultivated  and  adorned  more 
assiduously  than  ever.  All  was  now  to  be  left 
or  carried  away.  Reluctantly  they  adopted  the  de- 
cree which  Pericles  proposed ;  and,  vdth  heavy  hearts, 
as  if  going  into  exile,  they  quitted  their  native  and 
hereditary  seats.  If  the  rich  man  sighed  to  part  from 
his  elegant  viUa^,  the  husbandman  still  more  deeply 
felt  the  pang  of  being  torn  from  his  home,  and  of 
abandoning  his  beloved  fields,  the  scenes  of  his  infancy, 
the  holy  places  where  his  forefathers  had  worshipped, 
to  the  ravages  of  a  merciless  invader.  All  however 
was  removed:  the  flocks  and  cattle  to  Euboea  and 
other  adjacent  islands ;  all  beside  that  was  portable, 
and  even  the  timber  of  the  houses,  into  Athens,  to 
which  they  themselves  migrated  with  their  families. 

The  city  itself  was  not  prepared  for  the  sudden 
influx  of  so  many  new  inhabitants.  A  few  found 
shelter  under  the  roofs  of  relatives  or  friends;  but  the 
greater  part,  on  their  arrival,  found  themselves  house- 
less as  well  as  homeless.  Some  took  refuge  in  such 
temples  as  were  usually  open ;  others  occupied  the 
towers  of  the  walls ;  others  raised  temporary  hovels 
on  any  vacant  ground  which  they  could  find  in  the 
dty,  and  even  resorted  for  this  purpose  to  a  site  which 
had  hitherto  been  guarded  from  all  such  uses  by 
policy,  aided  by  a  religious  sanction.  It  was  the 
place  under  the  western  wall  of  the  citadel,  called, 
from  the  ancient  builders  of  the  wall,  the  Pelasgicon : 
a  curse  had  been  pronounced  on  any  one  who  should 
tenant  it ;  and  men  remembered  some  words  of  an 
oracle  which  declared  it  better  untrodden.^  The  real 
motive  for  the  prohibition  was  probably  the  security 
of  the  citadel ;  but  all  police  seems  to  have  been  sus- 

'  Isocr.  Ajreop.  c.  20. 

»  T^  UfXwryuthi'  ijryhv  ififiyop,     Thuc  ii.  17. 
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pended  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  It  was  some  chap. 
time  before  the  new  comers  bethought  themselves  of  ^ 
spreading  over  the  vacant  space  between  the  long 
walls,  or  of  descending  to  Pincus.  But  this  foretaste 
of  the  evils  of  war  did  not  damp  the  general  ardour, 
especially  that  of  the  youthful  spirits,  which  began  at 
Athens,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  impatient  of  repose. 
Numberless  oracles  and  predictions  were  circulated, 
in  which  every  one  found'  something  that  accorded 
with  the  tone  of  his  feelings.  Even  those  who  had 
no  definite  hopes,  fears,  or  wishes,  shared  the  excite- 
ment of  men  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  The  holy 
island  of  Delos  had  been  recently  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  was  forgotten,  or  was  never  known  out  of 
Delos  itself,  that  this  had  happened  already,  just 
before  the  first  Persian  invasion.^  It  was  deemed  a 
portent,  which  signified  new  and  extraordinary  events, 
and  it  was  soon  combined  with  other  prodigies,  which 
tended  to  encourage  similar  forebodings.  Such  was 
the  state  in  which  the  Athenians  awaited  the  advance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army. 

'  V(M8  ( Mfthologische  Fonchungen^  p.  128.)  otwerve*,  ^  Henceforward,  (that  is, 
after  the  legend  about  the  fluctuation  of  the  island  preyious  to  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  had  become  current,)  it  was  believed  that  Delos  could  never  be  shaken 
even  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  the  common  people  thought  it  a  prodigy,  when  this 
happened  in  Ol.  87.,  just  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even,  as  the  Delians 
gave  out  (Herod,  vi.  98.)  already  in  OL  72.,  before  the  first  Persian  invasion.  The 
god,  it  was  pretended,  had  shaken  Delos,  to  signify  the  evils  which  impended  over 
Greece  in  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  according  to  an  orade 
which  ran,  Kii^(r«  ical  A^Aor,  iuclinfr6v  wtp  iovaaf,  DeloM  itulf  wiU  I  mote,  my  holy 
immowMe  i$kauL  So  that  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  that  the  De- 
lians invented  the  story  of  their  ominous  earthquake.  *  It  was  the  first  and  the 
last  before  my  time,*  wrote  the  credulous  Herodotus,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war 
broke  out ;  and  he  forgot  to  correct  this  assertion  in  the  additions  which  he  after- 
wards made  to  his  history.  Whereas  Thucydides  did  not  consider  the  legend  of 
the  priests  worth  his  notice.'*  So  for  Voss :  whom  I  have  quoted  ouly  that  the 
reader  might  at  least  see  one  way  of  reconciling  the  two  historians,  or  of  ex« 
plaining  their  contradiction  of  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR 
TO  THE  END   OF  THE   THIRD  .YEAR. 

Tlie  Peloponnesians  enter  Attica.  —  Firmness  of  Pericles,  — 
Exploit  of  Brasidas,  —  The  Athenians  sail  round  Pelopon- 
nesus.  —  Revenge  of  the  Athenians  on  j^gina  and  Megara^ 

—  Provident  Measures  of  Pericles.  —  Funeral  Ceremonies, 

—  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles.  —  Second  Invasion  of  Attica. 

—  Plague  at  Athens.  —  Its  Causes,  Sgmptoms,  —  And 
moral  Effects.  —  Expedition  of  Pericles  against  Pelopon* 
nesus.  —  Murmurs  against  Pericles.  —  His  Defence  of  his 
Policy.  —  Surrender  of  Potidcsa.  —  Invasion  of  Platcsa.  — 
Negotiations  between  the  Platcsans  and  Archidamus.  —  Siege 
of  PlatcBa,  —  Blockade  of  Platcsa.  —  Affairs  of  Acarnania. 

—  The  Amhradans  invade  Acarnania, — Are  repulsed  before 
Stratus — Victory  of  Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. — 
Preparations  for  another  Sea-fight.  —  Second  Victory  of 
Phormio.  — Attempts  to  surprise  PircBus. —  Operations  of  the 
Athenians  in  Chalcidice. —  The  Odrysian  Monarchy. — 
Alliance  of  Sitalces  with  Athens.  — Spartan  Embassy  to 
Persia.  —  Expedition  of  Sitalces. — Coridition  of  Macedonia. 
— Retreat  of  Sitalces.  —  Death  of  Pericles. 

CHAP.  After  the  return  of  Melesippus,  Archidamus  had  no 
further  pretext  for  lingering  at  the  Isthmus,  and  he 
forthwith  set  forward  on  his  march.  But  instead  of 
striking  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  or  advancing 
along  the  sea-coast  into  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  he  turned 
aside  to  the  north,  and,  crossing  the  territory  of  Me- 
gara,  sat  down  before  a  little  place  called  (Enoe,  which 
had  been  fortified  and  garrisoned  to  secure  one  of  the 
passes  of  Cithseron  between  Attica  and  Boeotia.  The 
Spartans,  and  the  Peloponnesians  in  general,  had  no 
skill  in  sieges,  and  did  not  value  it.  The  fortress 
defied  their  attacks,  though  they  exhausted  all  the 
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resources  of  their  military  art.  The  army  grew  chap. 
impatient  of  the  delay,  which  frustrated  its  hopes  of  v 
a  rich  booty,  by  giving  the  Attic  husbandmen  abun- 
dant leisure  for  placing  all  their  movable  property  in 
safety.  Archidamus  seems  to  have  thought,  that  his 
presence  was  more  likely  to  work  upon  the  fears  of 
the  Athenians,  before  it  was  felt,  and  while  they  might 
still  hope  to  keep  their  territory  undamaged.  But 
finding  at  length  that  he  was  only  losing  his  time, 
while  he  wearied  and  provoked  his  troops,  he  abandoned 
his  attempt  upon  ffinoe,  and,  marching  southward, 
entered  the  Thriasian  plain,  or  the  district  of  Eleusis,' 
where  the  corn  was  just  ripe,  and  now  began  in 
earnest  to  give  the  Athenians  a  sample  of  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  a  continuance  of  the  war.  He 
advanced  slowly,  to  leave  the  deeper  traces ;  and, 
after  defeating  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleusis,  seeing  no  other  enemy 
before  him,  proceeded  across  the  ridge  of  Corydallus, 
leaving  mount  jEgaleos  on  the  right,  to  Achama? 
seven  or  eight  miles  north  of  Athens,  where  he  en- 
camped, and  made  a  long  and  destructive  stay.  His 
hope  now  was  to  provoke  the  Athenians  to  meet  him 
in  the  field,  and  so  perhaps  to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow. 
For  Achamse  was  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of 
the  Attic  to'wnships ;  it  numbered  three  thousand 
citizens,  who  ser\'^ed  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry; 
their  voices,  it  might  fairly  be  expected,  would  be 
loudly  raised  to  induce  the  rest  to  go  out  with  them 
to  rescue  their  property  from  the  enemy ;  or,  if  this 
should  not  be  done,  they  might  be  so  offended  or 
disheartened,  as  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
common  cause.  Thus,  if  the  rashness  of  the  Atheniaps 
did  not  expose  them  to  a  fatal  defeat,  their  prudence 
might  give  rise  to  civil  discord. 

Thucydides  intimates  that  the  tardiness  vnth  which 
Archidamus  advanced,  at  first  induced  the  Athenians 
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CHAP,  to  believe  that  Pericles  was  secretly  tampering  with 
^  him,  and  to  hope  that  they  should  soon  see  themselves 
rid  of  the  enemy,  as  cheaply  as  they  had  been  fourteen 
years  before  of  Pleistoanax.  But  when  they  beheld 
one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Attica,  at  so  short  a 
distance  from  the  city,  laid  waste,  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  march  out  and  defend  it;  and  the 
Achamians  were  as  urgent  as  the  Spartan  king  ex- 
pected. Few  could  bring  themselves  to  admit  the 
jiecessity  of  remaining  passive ;  and  Pericles  was 
angrily  reproached  for  adhering  to  the  advice  which 
all  had  adopted  while  the  enemy  was  at  a  distance. 
He  however  continued  immovable,  and  paid  no  heed 
to  the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  him,  nor  to  the 
taunts  of  the  comic  stage,  nor  to  the  prophecies  which 
were  circulated  to  second  the  wish  of  the  multitude. 
He  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  trees  cut  down  might 
shoot  up  again,  but  that  men  were  not  easily  re- 
placed. He  would  neither  lead  an  army  into  the 
field,  nor  call  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  subject. 
He  only  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  walls,  and 
from  time  to  time  sent  out  squadrons  of  horse,  to 
protect  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  A  body  of 
cavalry  had  come  from  Thessaly,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  old  alliance  subsisting  between  that 
country  and  Athens,  each  of  the  principal  towns  fur- 
nishing its  contingent,  conunanded  by  its  own  oflBicers ; 
and  with  this  aid  the  Athenians  were  able  to  face  the 
Boeotians,  who  were  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  on  one  occasion  would  perhaps  have  put 
them  to  flight,  if  they  had  not  been  supported  by 
the  advance  of  the  infantry.  This  slight  afikir  gave 
the  Peloponnesians  a  pretext  for  a  trophy.  But  Archi- 
damus,  finding  that  he  could  not  draw  the  Athenians 
into  a  general  engagement,  and  that  his  provisions 
were  nearly  spent,  broke  up  from  Acharme,  and 
marching  through  the  country,  with  desolation  in  his 
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train,  on  to  Oropus,  returned  home  by  the  way  of    chap. 
BoEotia,  and  disbanded  his  forces.  ,    ^^'    . 

He  had  not  quitted  Attica  before  an  Athenian  fleet 
of  a  hundred  galleys,  with  a  thousand  men  of  arms 
and  four  hundred  bowmen  on  board,  set  sail  to  re- 
taliate upon  Peloponnesus.  They  were  joined  by  fifty 
Corcyrajan  ships,  and  by  others  from  the  same  quarter, 
among  which  were  some  manned  by  Messenians  from 
Naupactus.  As  they  coasted  the  Argolic  actS^  they 
ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Laconian  terri- 
tory was  next  similarly  visited ;  but  the  only  memor- 
able occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  expedition  arose 
out  of  an  attempt  to  take  the  town  of  Methone  on  the 
western  coast  of  Messenia.^  It  was  defeated  through 
the  courage  and  activity  of  a  Spartan  named  Brasidas, 
who  on  this  occasion  gave  a  specimen  of  the  energy 
and  ability  which  afterwards  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  persons  in  this  period  of  Greek  his- 
tor}\  The  place  was  slightly  fortified,  and  without 
any  regular  garrison ;  the  Athenians,  informed  per- 
haps of  its  weakness,  made  their  approaches  with  care- 
less confidence,  and  only  with  a  part  of  their  force, 
while  the  rest  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Bra- 
sidas, who  was  stationed  mth  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  the  danger,  came  to 
the  relief  of  Methone,  with  no  more  than  a  hundred 
heavy-armed ;  and  taking  the  assailants  in  the  rear, 
by  surprise,  he  cut  his  way  through  them  with  the 
loss  of  a  few  men,  and  threw  himself  into  the  town. 
The  unexpected  succour  infused  such  spirit  into  the 
besieged,  that  they  were  able  to  repel  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  who  betook  themselves  again  to  their  ships. 
This  exploit — the  first  of  any  note  in  the  war — made 
Brasidas  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  opened  the 
way  for  his  subsequent  achievements. 

*  Or,  as  Tbucydides  would  say  (iv.  3. )  ivrf  Metro^y/f  irore  otkrp  yj^  ;  and  there* 
fore  he  here  (ii.  25.)  calls  it  simply  MfB^yrjv  rrjs  AoKofviKrjs. 
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CHAP  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  to  which  the  Athenians  next 

XX. 

t  proceeded,  they  were  more  successful.     They  landed 

near  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  rocky  peninsula 
called  Icthys  with  the  main  land,  close  to  the  town  of 
Pheia,  ravaged  the  country  for  two  days,  and  defeated 
the  first  body  of  troops  wliich  was  sent  to  protect  it ; 
and  when  the  fleet  was  forced  to  take  shelter  from  a 
sudden  gale  in  the  port  of  Pheia,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  isthmus,  the  Messenians,  who  had  been  left  on 
shore  with  a  few  comrades,  in  the  hurry  of  the  em- 
barkation, made  themselves  masters  of  Pheia  itself, 
while  the  fleet  was  doubling  the  cape.  But  as  the 
Eleans  were  now  coming  up  with  their  whole  force, 
they  hastily  re-embarked ;  and  the  armament,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permitted,  pursued  its  course  north- 
^vard.  The  capture  of  Sollium,  an  Acamanian  town 
belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  dominion  of  its  neighbour  Palaerus ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Acamanian  city  of  Astacus,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  tyrant  Evarchus ;  and  the  submission 
of  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  which  now  acceded  with- 
out resistance  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  were  the  last 
fruits  of  this  expedition. 

While  this  great  fleet  was  still  at  sea,  a  squadron  of 
thirty  galleys  was  despatched  into  the  Euboean  chan- 
nel, to  protect  the  coasts  of  the  island,  which  were 
infested  by  privateers  issuing  from  the  opposite  ports 
of  Locris,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  the  evils  which 
they  had  already  inflicted.  The  latter  object  was  ac- 
complished by  a  series  of  descents  on  the  Locrian 
coast,  in  the  course  of  which  the  invaders  routed  a 
body  of  Locrians,  took  Thronium,  and  carried  away 
some  hostages.  The  defence  of  Euboea  was  perma- 
nently provided  for,  by  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  the 
desert  isle  of  Atalante,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
Opuntian  shores. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  Athenians,  consulting 
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policy  no  less  than  revenge,  had  expelled  the  whole  chap. 
free  population  of  ^Egina,  who,  though  by  themselves  ^ 
no  longer  formidable,  occupied  a  position,  which  might 
threaten  either  Attica  or  Peloponnesus,  and  which  it 
was  therefore  expedient  to  entrust  only  to  Athenian 
citizens ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  a  long  hatred,  and  the 
desire  of  new  possessions,  were  no  less  powerful  mo- 
tives. The  greater  part  of  the  unhappy  outcasts  found 
a  home  in  Laconia,  where  the  government,  grateful 
for  their  services  in  the  last  Messenian  war,  and  hoping 
that  they  would  be  no  less  useful  in  guarding  a  de- 
batable frontier,  assigned  the  town  and  territory  of 
Thyrea,  the  ancient  scene  and  prize  of  contest  between 
Sparta  and  Argos,  for  their  habitation. 

Toward  autumn  Pericles  himself  took  the  field  with 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  Athens,  to  wreak  the  po- 
pular resentment  upon  Megara,  by  ravages  like  those 
which  Attica  had  suffered,  in  part  through  her  hos- 
tihty.  While  the  invading  army  was  in  Megaris,  it 
was  joined  by  the  troops  just  returned  from  the  ex- 
pedition round  Peloponnesus.  During  the  war  the 
Athenians  never  again  mustered  so  large  a  force  as 
was  thus  assembled.  The  number  of  the  heavy-armed 
citizens  amounted  to  10,000,  though  3000  were  em- 
ployed at  Potidsea.  To  these  were  added  3000  aliens, 
heavy-armed,  and  light  infantry  in  proportion.  But 
the  strength  thus  displayed  was  only  exerted  in  un- 
resisted devastation ;  and  when  this  was  completed, 
the  invaders  returned  home.  A  clause  in  the  decree 
cited  by  Plutarch,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
made  it  a  part  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Generals  on 
entering  into  oflSce,  that  they  would  invade  the  Me- 
garian  territory  tAvice  a  year ;  and  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  that  it  was  strictly  observed.^ 

The  mind  of  Pericles  appears — though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned — in  a  provident  measure  which  was 

•  IV.  66. 
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CHAP,  adopted  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Pelo- 
pomiesian  army  from  Attica.  Regulations  were  made, 
which  were  observed  to  the  end  of  the  war,  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  and  of  the  fix)ntier ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  decree  was  passed,  to  set  apart  a  thousand 
talents  from  the  sum  then  in  the  treasury,  and  to  re- 
serve a  hundred  of  the  best  galleys  in  the  navy  every 
year  :  both  money  and  ships  to  be  employed  in  case 
the  city  itself  should  ever  be  attacked  by  a  naval  arma- 
ment— the  last  of  all  conceivable  emergencies — but 
on  no  other  occasion  or  pretext  whatsoever.  The 
appropriation  was  guarded  by  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  the  dangers  of  popular  levity  or  evil 
counsel.  If  in  any  other  case  but  the  one  described, 
a  proposition  should  ever  be  made  to  divert  the  fund 
and  the  vessels  to  any  other  purpose,  both  the  mover 
and  the  magistrate  who  should  put  it  to  the  vote, 
were  to  be  punished  with  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  while  hostilities  were 
suspended  by  the  season,  the  ancient  usage  of  pajdng 
funeral  honours  to  the  citizens  who  had  fallen  for 
their  country,  afforded  Pericles — who  was  again  called 
upon  to  display  the  eloquence  which  had  captivated 
the  people  on  the  like  occasion  at  the  close  of  the 
Samian  war — an  opportunity  of  animating  the  cou- 
rage and  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  indirectly 
of  vindicating  the  policy  of  his  own  administration. 
The  custom  was  that  on  the  third  day  after  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  had  been  exposed  in  a  pavilion 
erected  for  the  purpose,  to  receive  the  separate  tri- 
butes of  domestic  affection,  they  were  deposited  in  ten 
coffins  of  cypress  wood — one  for  each  of  the  tribes-— 
and  with  a  bier  spread  in  honour  of  those  whose 
corpses  had  not  been  found,  were  carried  in  procession, 
on  as  many  cars,  to  the  public  sepulchre  in  the  Ce- 
rajj||icus,  the  fairest  suburb  of  the  city,  where,  since 
the  Persian  war,  all  who  had  so  fallen,  except  the 
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heroes  of  Marathon,  had  Ijeen  interred.  The  pro-  chap. 
cession  was  attended  by  a  long  train  of  citizens  and  ^^ 
strangers,  among  whom  the  foremost  place  was  occu- 
pied  by  the  mourning  relatives,  especiaUy  the  women, 
who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  funeral  wailings,  and 
the  sons  of  the  slain,  who  were  brought  up  at  the 
public  expence  till  they  reached  the  military  age, 
when  they  received  each  a  fiill  suit  of  armour,  in 
which  they  were  exhibited  at  the  most  frequented  of 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  theatre,  were  honoured 
by  solemn  proclamation  with  the  front  seat  during  the 
spectacle,  and  were  dismissed  to  the  business  of  life 
with  their  country's  benediction.^  Such  was  the  as- 
sembly to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  appointed 
orator  to  address  the  language  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement. But  as  the  public  service  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ceremony,  so  its  chief  end  was  the  honour 
of  the  state.  We  may  gather  from  the  specimens 
which  have  been  preserved  of  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition^, that  the  merits  of  individuals  were  never  no- 
ticed, and  that  the  general  panegyric  bestowed  on  the 
deceased  was  so  turned,  as  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the 
country  which  had  given  birth  to  such  brave  men, 
and  had  stimulated  their  valour  by  numberless  ex- 
amples of  ancient  heroism.  The  praises  of  Athens 
were  the  main  topic  of  every  funeral  harangue. 

On  this  occasion  the  historian  Thucydides,  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  already  intent  on  collecting 
materials  for  his  great  work,  was  most  probably  among 
the  bystanders.  The  speech  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  compositions  of  Pericles ;  though  Plato 
sarcastically  ascribed  it  to  Aspasia.  That  which  Thu- 
cydides puts  into  his  mouth  may  be  pretty  safely  con- 

'  ^tcbinet,  Ctes.  p.  623.  Bek. 

*  Among  which  the  noble  oration  of  Lysias  —  a  worthy  rival  to  that  of  Thucy- 
didet,  and  strangely  undervalued  by  Dahlmann,  Foneh.  p.  22.—  almost  as  hr  miiw 
paaies  Plato's  in  the  Menexenus,  as  this  does  the  poor  decUunatioD  attributed  to 
Demosthenes  as  delhrered  oyer  the  slain  of  Chcronea. 
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CHAP,     sidered  as  representing  the  substance  of  the  one  really 

^  pronounced,  with  more  than  the  historian's  usual 

fidelity;  and,  among  the  topics  it  embraces,  there  are 

some  which  belong  to  history  as  much  as  any  part  of 

his  narrative. 

The  mythical  glories  of  the  land — a  copious  theme 
with  the  later  rhetoricians  —  seem  to  have  been  very 
slightly  touched  upon.  What  Athens  then  was,  and 
had  become  through  the  exertions  of  the  existing 
generation,  and  the  counsels  of  the  orator  himself, 
fiimished  an  equally  ample,  and  far  more  interesting 
subject.  He  will  not  even  dwell  on  the  martial  achieve- 
ments by  which  she  had  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch 
of  greatness.  He  thinks  it  more  important  to  observe 
the  institutions,  the  manners,  the  national  chai'acter, 
which  were  the  true  foundation  of  her  power.  A 
constitution,  which,  while  it  placed  all  the  citizens  on 
an  equal  footing  before  the  laws,  abolished  all  privi- 
leges of  birth  and  wealth,  and  admitted  no  distinctions 
but  those  of  capacity  and  merit  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  Freedom  in  private  life  from  all  unnecessary 
restraints  on  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  individuals, 
which  were  not  jealously  watched  —  as  at  Sparta  — 
,  but  tempered  by  a  generous  respect  for  the  magistrates 

and  the  laws.  A  succession  of  public  spectacles,  which, 
while  they  honoured  the  gods,  enlivened  the  aspect  of 
the  city,  and  diffused  a  general  cheerfulness;  and  a 
decent  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  which  conunerce 
drew  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  poil;  of 
Athens.  A  liberal  intercourse  with  foreigners,  wlio 
were  not  debarred,  as  by  Spartan  laws  or  edicts,  from 
seeing  and  learning  all  that  might  excite  their  curi- 
osity, nor  viewed  with  suspicion  as  spies  of  state 
secrets;  which  need  not  be  so  anxiously  guarded, 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  strength,  and  where 
men  rely  more  upon  their  courage  than  upon  manau- 
vres  and  stratagems.     A  mode  of  education,  which, 
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though  it  cherished  the  martial  spirit  of  the  young  chap. 
—  so  that  Athens,  divided  as  her  forces  were,  could  l 
defy  the  united  eflforts  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates, and  could  successfully  attack  them  on  their  own 
ground — did  not  subject  them  to  a  course  of  incessant 
toil  and  hardship,  which  was  not  required  either  for 
discipline  or  valour.  Elegant  and  simple  tastes ;  in- 
tellectual studies  coupled  with  active  pursuits ;  the 
use  of  wealth  without  ostentation ;  patience  under 
poverty,  which  was  held  disgraceful  only  where  it  was 
the  consequence  of  sloth;  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  widely  diffused 
among  all  classes,  and  deemed  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  citizen ;  habits  of  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion, which  prepared  the  mind  for  meeting  every 
danger  with  discerning  fortitude;  a  disposition  to 
conciliate  friendship  by  disinterested  liberality.  These 
were  some  of  the  advantages  which  entitled  Athens  to 
be  called  the  School  of  Greece;  which  commonly 
enabled  an  Athenian  to  adapt  himself  more  readily 
than  other  men  to  new  circumstances,  and  to  execute 
whatever  he  undertook  with  peculiar  ease  and  grace  ; 
which  had  opened  the  most  distant  seas  and  lands  to 
the  Athenian  arms,  had  erected  a  mighty  empire,  and 
ensured  an  immortal  renown ;  and  which  made  the 
country  worthy  of  all  the  sacrifices  that  her  sons  could 
offer  her.  —  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  Pericles,  or  of 
Thucydides,  was  the  fair  side  which  Athens  now  pre- 
sented. There  was  however  a  reverse,  with  some 
very  different  features,  which  the  orator  did  not  wish 
to  exhibit,  but  which  the  historian  displays  in  the 
events  of  his  history. 

Early  in  the  following  summer  (b.c.  430)  Archi- 
damus  again  entered  Attica,  with  sxi  army  composed 
in  the  same  proportions  as  that  of  the  last  campaign. 
It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention  in  this  inroad  to 
make  up  for  the  time  which  had  been  lost  in  the  pre- 

VOL.  III.  H 
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CHAP,  ceding  one,^through  the  vain  hope  of  intimidating  the 
Athenians,  and  to  make  them  feel  what  they  did  not 
sufficiently  dread.  After  he  had  remained  in  the  plain 
on  the  west  and  the  north  side  of  the  city  long  enough 
to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  next  harvest,  the  fruit-trees, 
the  pride  of  the  Attic  soil  and  the  growth  of  many 
years,  and  all  the  works  of  human  industry  which 
were  left  in  his  way,  he  advanced  along  the  maritime 
region  south  of  Athens,  as  far  as  the  mining  district 
of  Laurium,  where  however  he  could  not  have  found 
time  to  do  any  serious  dama&^e ;  the  miners  mifi^ht  take 
refuge  with  their  property  in  ibiaphlystus.^  He  then 
crossed  over  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  continued  his 
ravages  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Marathon.  This  he  is 
said  to  have  spared,  not  on  account  of  the  more  recent 
recollections  which  might  have  endeared  and  hallowed 
it  in  the  eyes  of  every  patriotic  Greek,  but  through 
respect  for  the  old  tradition,  which  represented  it  as 
the  place  where  his  ancestors,  the  Heracleids,  had 
found  hospitable  shelter,  and  had  vanquished  the 
enemy  of  their  race.^  The  ancients  themselves  were 
not  agreed  whether  it  was  from  a  similar  motive  that 
he  exempted  the  groves  of  the  Academy  from  the 
general  devastation,  — as  consecrated  to  a  hero*,  who 
had  aided  the  sons  of  Tyndareus  in  recovering  their 
sister  —  or  whether  he  and  his  troops  respected  the 
sanctity  of  the  olive-trees*,  which,  according  to  the 
Attic  legend,  had  been  planted  here  with  slips  taken 
from  that  which  first  sprung  up  in  the  citadel,  at  the 
bidding  of  Athene.^  The  invaders  remained  forty 
days  in  Attica  —  a  term  nearly  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  their  ravages  into  every  comer;  yet 

'  See  Xenoptaon  De  Yectlg.  it.  43.  45.  *  DIodor.  xii.  45. 

'  Academus,  or  Ecbedemus.     Plut  Thet.  32.     Sctaol.  Arbtoph.  Nub.  992. 

*  Called  fiopicu,  from  the  fate  (fiipos)  of  Halirrhothlus,  son  of  Poseidon,  who  at- 
tempted to  cut  down  the  original  tree,  but  mortally  wounded  himself  with  his  own 
hatchet 

■  See  Vol  n.  p.  300.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Philochonu  and  Androtion 
in  the  Scholiast  on  Sophocles  (Ed.  C.  697. 
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it  was  believed  that  their  stay  would  have  been     chap. 
longer,  if  the  land  had  not  during  the  same  time  been 
visited  by  another  scourge,  still  more  horrible  than 
war,  and  scarcely  less  appalling  to  the  enemy  which 
witnessed  it  than  to  the  sufferers  themselves. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  they  entered  Attica, 
that  a  pestilential  disease  began  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Piraeus.  The  novelty  of  its  symptoms  —  for  such 
epidemics  seem  to  have  been  then  as  rare,  as  they  have 
been  familiar  in  modem  times  to  the  same  countries 

—  raised  a  suspicion  in  the  multitude  that  emissaries 
of  the  enemy  had  poisoned  the  water  in  the  cisterns^; 
for  wells  had  not  yet  been  sunk  in  Piraeus.  But  as  it 
spread  and  reached  the  city,  and  its  victims  rapidly 
multiplied,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  art  of  man 
neither  had  produced,  nor  was  able  to  overcome  it. 
That  it  took  its  rise  in  Nubia,  and  was  propagated 
through  Egypt  and  western  Asia  to  the  iEgean,  was  a 
report,  which  Thucydides  appears  to  adopt ;  and  the 
place  of  its  first  outbreaking  in  Attica  indicates  that 
the  contagion  came  from  abroad.  It  may  nevertheless 
have  been  connected,  as  Niebuhr  believed^,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  with  the  volcanic  convulsions  which 
were  unusually  frequent  and  violent  about  the  same 
time ;  though  Attica  was  but  slightly  affected  by  them 

—  for  the  earthquakes  felt  at  Athens  are  not  said  to 
have  damaged  any  part  of  the  city — and  other  regions 
of  Greece,  which  su^ered  much  more  from  them,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  the  pestilence.  But 
at  Athens  many  causes  conspired  to  aggravate  its  ma- 
lignity, and  to  aid  its  destructive  power.  According 
to  the  authors  followed  by  Diodorus,  an  uncommonly 
wet  winter  had  been  followed  by  a  singularly  hot  sum- 
mer, which  was  not  tempered  by  the  usual  refreshment 
of  the  periodical  winds.^     We  do  not  know  whether 

*  The  same  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Jews  in  the  plague  of  1348. 
»  Vol  n.  p.  273.  ■  XII.  68. 
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CHAP,  this  statement  is  consistent  with  the  remark  of  Thu- 
.  cydides,  that  the  season  in  which  the  pestilence  broke 
out  was  more  free  from  ordinary  diseases  than  any  in 
the  memory  of  man.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  of  the  men  who 
breathed  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  widen  the  ravages 
of  an  epidemic.  The  multitude  which  had  migrated 
into  the  city  the  year  before,  was  now  swelled  by  a 
fresh  throng,  driven  in  by  the  invading  army  which 
was  sweeping  the  country.  Dwellings  were  not  easily 
to  be  found  for  this  new  population.  The  largest 
houses  in  Athens  were  probably  too  small  to  lodge 
many  guests.  Some  perhaps  of  the  last  comers,  but 
ill  screened  from  the  heat  during  the  day,  were  exposed 
without  shelter  to  the  unwholesome  night  air.  But 
the  stifling  closeness  of  the  temporary  cabins,  and  the 
apartments  in  the  towers,  in  which  the  greater  number 
of  the  strangers  were  pent  up,  was  more  generally 
pernicious.  The  change  of  habits  and  of  diet,  which 
with  many  was  probably  both  scanty  and  bad  —  even 
if  there  was  no  ground  for  the  opinion  which  attributed 
a  preternatural  ill  quality  to  the  fruits  of  the  year  ^ 
—  tended  to  dispose  their  frames  to  receive  the  con- 
tagion and  to  sink  under  the  disease ;  and  the  gloom 
and  despondency  by  which  their  spirits  must  have  been 
depressed  from  past  losses  and  the  unpromising  con- 
dition of  their  private  affairs,  may  have  contributed 
'  to  the  same  efiect. 

The  character  of  the  sickness,  as  described  by  Thu- 
cydides,  who  himself  experienced  it,  does  not  coincide 
in  all  points  with  that  of  the  modem  plague.  Some 
symptoms  of  the  latter,  which  in  modem  descriptions 
are  most  prominent,  he  mentions  very  slightly,  and  in 
ambiguous  terms ;  while  he  dwells  much  upon  others, 
which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Attic  pesti- 
lence.    His  account  of  it  is  the  history  of  its  pro- 

■  Diodor.  ziL  68. 
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gress,  from  the  head,  where  it  first  showed  itself,  to     chap. 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  body.     The  pain  and  in-  . 

flammation  of  the  head,  redness  of  the  eyes,  foulness 
of  the  breath,  and  bloody  tinge  of  the  tongue  and 
throat,  which  accompanied  it  in  its  first  stage,  were 
followed,  as  it  descended  to  the  chest,  by  sneezing  and 
hoarseness,  and  soon  after  by  a  hard  cough.  In  the 
region  of  the  heart  its  presence  was  marked  by  dis- 
tressing qualms,  discharges  of  bile,  and  a  convulsive 
hiccup.  As  it  sank  still  lower,  it  in  like  manner  dis- 
ordered the  intestines ;  and,  where  it  did  not  prove 
fatal,  it  frequently  took  such  a  hold  of  the  extremities 
as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  use  of  them,  while 
others  lost  their  sight  from  the  violence  of  the  first 
attack.  The  cutaneous  eruptions  are  very  slightly 
mentioned,  and  only  with  reference  to  the  appearance 
of  the  body,  not  to  any  painful  sensation.*  That 
which  he  describes  most  feelingly  is  the  burning  in- 
ward heat,  which  rendered  even  the  slightest  covering 
insupportable,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  the  continual 
restlessness,  which  banished  sleep.  Delirium  is  not 
said  to  have  accompanied  any  stage  of  the  disorder ; 
but  those  who  recovered,  sometimes  lost  their  memory 
and  consciousness.  They  were  however  seldom 
attacked  a  second  time,  and  never  in  so  malignant  a 
form.  Most  of  those  who  died  were  carried  off  on 
the  seventh  or  the  ninth  day.  All  other  maladies  ter- 
minated in  this,  which  appeared  to  prey  equally  upon 
the  robust  and  the  infirm.  No  remedies  showed  more 
than  fallacious  signs  of  partial  success ;  and  the  de- 
spondency which  seized  the  patient  with  the  first 
symptoms,  as  it  made  him  hopeless  of  relief,  made 
lum  careless  about  the  means  of  counteracting  the  evil. 

'  On  the  other  hand  Cantacuzenus,  in  his  description  of  the  plague  of  1347 
(Hist  IV.  8.),  though  be  servilely  imitates  Thucydides,  dwells  much  on  the  various 
tokens,  and  particularly  on  the  appearance  and  treatment  of  the  impost umes 
iiarocrrdiTus),  See  also  Colletta's  description  of  the  plague  at  Mqja  in  1816.  Storia 
di  NapoH,  Libr.  vixs.  c.  la 
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CHAP. 


The  general  aspect  of  the  city  was  perhaps  more 
hideous  and  frightful  than  that  of  modem  cities  af- 
flicted by  a  like  calamity.  Thucydides  does  not  men- 
tion any  precautions  taken  by  public  authority  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection.  And  though 
such  precautions  are  always  partially  eluded,  their 
entire  absence  must  have  cost  many  lives,  as  well  as 
have  filled  the  city  with  horrible  spectacles.  Not  only 
the  streets  and  public  places,  but  the  sanctuaries 
which  had  been  occupied  for  shelter,  were  strewed 
with  corpses;  which  when,  as  frequently  happened, 
no  friendly  hand  could  be  found  to  burn  them,  seem 
to  have  been  suffered  to  lie.  And  it  was  observed 
that  neither  dogs,  nor  carrion  birds,  would  touch  them, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  city  so 
long  as  the  pestilence  lasted.  Another  consequence 
of  this  neglect  was,  that  acts  of  violence  were  fre- 
quently committed  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  them  the  last  offices 
of  piety.  The  funeral  pile  which  had  been  raised  for 
one  was  pre-occupied  by  the  friends  of  another ;  or  a 
strange  corpse  would  be  thrown  upon  a  pile  already 
burning.  But  still  more  dreadful  was  the  sight  of 
the  living  sufferers,  who  goaded  by  their  inward 
fever  and  quenchless  thirst,  rushed  naked  out  of  their 
dwellings  in  search  of  water,  less  that  they  might 
drink,  than  that  they  might  plunge  into  it,  and  thus 
relieve  themselves  from  both  their  torments  at  once. 
Hence  the  wells  and  cisterns  were  always  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  wretches,  struggling,  or  dying,  or 
dead. 

The  moral  consequences  of  the  plague  of  Athens 
were  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  always  witnessed  on  such  occasions,  and  which 
have  been  so  vividly  described  by  Boccacio,  Manzoni, 
and  De  Foe.  The  passions  of  men  were  freed  from 
the  usual  restraints  of  law,  custom,  and  conscience, 
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and  their  characters  unfolded  without  reserve  or  dis-  chap. 
guise.  The  urgency  of  the  common  danger,  as  it  ^ 
seemed  to  interrupt  all  prospects  of  honourable  industry 
and  ambition,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  value  of  life 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  operated  as  an 
assurance  of  impunity  to  encourage  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime.  But  at  Athens,  when  the  sanctions 
of  human  laws  had  lost  their  terrors,  there  were  no 
restraints,  for  the  multitude  at  least,  sufficient  to 
supply  their  place.  The  moral  influence  of  a  religion, 
which  regarded  the  gods  only  as  the  dispensers  of 
temporal  good  and  evil,  was  universally  relaxed  by 
the  calamity  which  fell  indiscriminately  upon  the  best 
and  the  worst.^  There  seems  to  have  been  as  little 
of  the  spirit  of  benevolence  among  individuals,  as  of 
parental  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  all-engrossing  selfishness 
which  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  were  some  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  generosity,  who — as  he  says, 
from  a  sense  of  honour — ventured  their  lives  to  attend 
upon  their  sick  friends.  A  striking  contrast  to  the 
sublime  charity,  which  has  made  the  plagues  of  Milan 
and  of  Marseilles  bright  spots  in  the  history  of  religion 
and  humanity. 

Under  these  circumstances  Pericles  had  perhaps 
less  difficulty  than  he  would  otherwise  have  foimd,  in 
maintaining  the  cautious  policy  of  the  last  year.  But 
he  again  soothed  the  public  mind  by  an  expedition 
against  Peloponnesus,  which  he  commanded  in  person. 
A  fleet  of  100  galleys,  with  4000  heavy-armed  Athe- 
nians on  board,  was  joined  by  50  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos;  and  300  horse  were  embarked  in  transports, 
now  for  the  first  time  formed  out  of  old  ships.  With 
this  force,  while  the  enemy  was  still  ravaging  Attica, 

*  Cantacuseuus  (u.  s.)  exhibits  only  the  revene— a  general  increase  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Tet  it  seems  from  the  last  words  of  his  description  (tl  /lii  wimt  iunAnn 
c7xc,  jcoi  ddcpavcvTois  tV  ^^vxh>^)  that,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  he  could  have  told 
of  some  exceptions. 
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^^'     ^^  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  wasted  the  greater 
'  part  of  its  territory,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 

upon  the  town.  He  then  slowly  coasted  the  Act6, 
ravaging  the  fields  of  Troezen,  Halias,  and  Hermione. 
Then  crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  Laconia  he  stormed 
the  town  of  Prasiae,  and  gratified  his  troops  ^vith  the 
plunder,  and  with  the  spoil  of  its  territory.  But  here 
his  operations  seem  to  have  been  stopped  by  the  pes- 
tilence, which,  raged  in  the  fleet  as  in  the  city ;  and  he 
returned  soon  after  the  Peloponnesian  army  had  quit- 
ted Attica.  Yet  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  the 
tedious  and  expensive  resistance  of  Potidaea  by  a 
strong  re-inforcement  of  the  besieging  army,  two  of 
his  colleagues,  Hagnon  and  Cleopompus,  were  ordered 
to  sail  thither  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought 
back.  Phormio  with  the  forces  under  his  command 
had  already  left  Chalcidic^.  The  two  generals  on 
their  arrival  prosecuted  the  siege  with  great  vigour. 
But  all  their  attacks  were  repulsed ;  and  the  disease 
which  they  had  brought  from  home  in  the  fleet,  spread 
over  the  camp,  which  had  hitherto  been  free  from  it. 
After  it  had  carried  off  1050  men  out  of  the  4000  in 
forty  days,  they  sailed  away  with  the  remainder, 
leaving  the  same  force  which  they  had  found  there, 
but  now  enfeebled  by  sickness,  to  continue  the  block- 
ade of  the  town. 

These  sufferings  and  losses  began  to  make  the  peo- 
ple impatient  of  the  war,  and  angry  with  its  author ; 
and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  were  not  backward  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  turn  in  the  pubUc  mind. 
They  prevailed  so  far  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Sparta  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  rejected, 
as  prompted  by  weakness  and  fear.  This  repulse  only 
increased  the  general  irritation ;  and  Pericles  thought 
it  necessary  to  convene  an  assembly,  and  to  try  the 
power  of  Ins  eloquence  in  cheering  and  soothing  the 
people.     He  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  let  their  do- 
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mestic  calamities  either  damp  their  zeal  for  the  service  chap. 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  shake  their  confidence  in  ^^ 
its  strength.  He  expostulated  with  them  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  displeasure  which  he  had  incurred,  and 
appealed  to  their  own  sense  of  his  ability,  patriotism, 
and  integrity.  Nothing  had  yet  happened  to  change 
his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the 
war;  nor  ought  they  to  let  their  sober  convictions 
be  unsettled  by  their  private  misfortunes,  or  by  an 
unforeseen  disaster ;  but  to  show  themselves  worthy 
of  the  greatness  of  their  country,  and  forget  their  own 
sufferings  in  their  anxiety  for  its  honour  and  welfare. 
Far  from  retracting  the  assurances  of  success  with 
which  he  had  encouraged  them  to  enter  into  the  war, 
he  thought  he  had  underrated  their  resources.  He 
might  have  reminded  them  that,  as  the  sea  was  all 
their  own,  their  empire  was  not  confined  to  the  terri- 
tories of  their  present  subjects,  but  might  be  extended 
in  any  quarter  to  which  they  thought  fit  to  turn  their 
arms.  Compared  with  this  unbounded  range,  Attica 
itself  ought  to  be  no  more  valued  than  a  little  flower- 
plot,  the  superfluous  ornament  of  a  rich  man's  estate. 
All  they  had  lost  might  soon  be  recovered,  if  they  only 
preserved  their  independence,  without  which  no  posses- 
sion could  be  long  secure.  The  confidence  with  which 
they  had  begun  the  war  was  no  vain  presumption, 
but  grounded  on  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  own 
superiority  in  forethought  and  presence  of  mind.  The 
lofty  eminence  on  which  their  country  stood,  and  in 
which  every  citizen  felt  an  honest  pride,  was  naturally 
exposed  to  envy  and  hatred,  and  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  great  efforts  and  sacrifices.  But  how- 
ever hard  it  might  be  to  keep,  they  could  not  now 
descend  from  it  with  safety.  They  had  no  choice  but 
between  empire  and  glory  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  a  yoke,  galling  as  that  which  they  had  laid 
on  their  subjects.     For  they  ought  not  to  deceive 
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CHAP,  themselves  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  dominion 
^  which  they  exercised.  It  was  a  kind  of  tyranny ; 
there  might  be  wrong  in  the  getting,  but  there  was 
danger  in  parting  with  it.  Let  them  not  dream  of 
security  in  an  inglorious,  imambitious,  unmolested 
repose.  Those  who  suggested  such  thoughts  were  the 
most  pernicious  of  counsellors.  The  enemy's  invasion 
was  a  consequence  which  they  foresaw  when  they  re- 
solved upon  the  war ;  the  pestilence  an  unexpected 
addition  to  its  evils,  which,  he  was  aware,  had  some- 
what biassed  their  feelings  against  him,  but  with  as 
little  reason,  as  he  could  claim  the  merit  of  any  sud- 
den stroke  of  prosperous  fortune.  Let  them  imitate 
the  virtue  of  their  fathers,  who  owed  their  imperish- 
able renown  to  the  constancy  with  which  they  had 
&x;ed  misfortunes,  hardships,  and  dangers ;  and,  laying 
aside  all  thoughts  of  a  dishonourable  peace,  let  them 
present  a  bold  countenance  to  the  enemy,  and  patiently 
endure  the  calamity  sent  by  the  gods. 

The  people  was  convinced,  but  not  satisfied.  No 
further  attempt  was  made  at  negotiation ;  but  the  ene- 
mies of  Pericles  believed  that  they  might  overthrow 
him,  though  they  could  not  reverse  his  measures.  He 
was  brought  to  trial,  probably  at  the  expiration  of  his 
office  of  General,  and  on  charges  connected  with  it, 
though  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  relate  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  sentence  which  condemned  him. 
Thucydides  only  says  that  he  was  fined ;  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  was  variously  stated  by  other 
authors ;  perhaps  gradually  exaggerated  from  15  to 
50,  and  even  to  80  talents.  The  name  of  Cleon, 
soon  to  become  infamously  notorious,  appears  among 
his  prosecutors,  as  before  among  his  most  clamorous 
opponents.  But  when  the  popular  discontent,  which 
had  been  blindly  irritated  by  the  misery  of  the  times, 
had  thus  vented  itself  on  the  most  conspicuous  object, 
reason  resumed  its  sway,  and  Pericles  recovered  his 
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habitual  ascendancy.     He  was  restored  to  his  office,    c"ap. 
or  rather,  it  would  seem,  elected  in  due  course,  among  . 

the  Generals  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  following  winter,  the  garrison  of  Potidaea, 
hopeless  of  relief,  since  they  found  that  the  invasion 
of  Attica  did  not,  as  they  had  expected,  draw  off  the 
besieging  forces,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
famine,  the  use  of  human  flesh,  proposed  capitulation 
to  the  Athenian  commanders,  Xenophon,  son  of  Euri- 
pides, Hestiodorus,  and  Phanomachus.  The  siege  had 
already  cost  2000  talents.  The  camp  was  suffering, 
and  had  still  more  to  apprehend  from  the  rigour  of  the 
winter.  Perhaps  the  generals  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  besieged.  They  therefore 
granted  very  favourable  terms :  the  garrison,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  place,  and 
proceed  to  what  quarter  they  would,  with  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  for  the  journey,  and  the  women  with  a 
change  of  apparel.  But  at  home  the  generals  were 
reprimanded  for  having  acted  without  consulting  the 
people :  the  more  severely,  as  it  was  discovered  that 
they  might  probably  have  forced  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  A  colony  of  a  thousand  Athe- 
nians was  sent  to  occupy  the  lands  and  houses  of  the 
expelled  Potidaeans. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer  (b.  c.  429), 
a  Peloponnesian  army  was  again  assembled  at  the 
Isthmus,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus.  But 
instead  of  invading  Attica,  which  was  perhaps  thought 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  pestilence,  he  gratified 
the  wishes  of  the  Thebans,  by  marching  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Plataea,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  to 
lay  it  waste.  But  before  he  had  committed  any  acts 
of  hostility,  envoys  from  Plataea  demanded  an  au(fience, 
and,  being  admitted,  made  a  solemn  remonstrance 
against  his  proceedings  in  the  name  of  religion.  They 
reminded  the  Spartans  that,  after  the  glorious  battle 
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CHAP,  which  secured  the  liberty  of  Greece,  Pausanias,  in  the 
;  presence  of  the  allied  army,  and  in  the  public  place  of 
Plataea,  where  he  had  just  offered  a  sacrifice  in  honour 
of  the  victory,  formally  re-instated  the  Platasans  in  the 
independent  possession  of  their  city  and  territory, 
which  he  placed  under  the  protection  of  all  the  allies, 
with  whom  they  had  shared  the  common  triumph,  to 
defend  them  from  unjust  aggression.  They  complained 
that  the  Spartans  were  now  about  to  violate  this  well- 
earned  privilege,  which  had  been  secured  to  Plataea 
by  solemn  oaths,  at  the  instigation  of  her  bitterest 
enemies  the  Thebans.  And  they  adjured  him,  by 
the  gods  who  had  been  invoked  to  witness  the  engage- 
ment of  Pausanias,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Sparta,  and 
of  their  violated  territory,  to  desist  from  his  enterprise. 
Archidamus,  in  reply,  admitted  the  claim  of  the  Pla- 
taeans,  but  desired  them  to  reflect  that  the  rights  on 
which  they  insisted  implied  some  corresponding  duties, 
that,  if  the  Spartans  were  pledged  to  protect  their  in- 
dependence, they  were  themselves  no  less  bound  to 
assist  the  Spartans  in  delivering  those  who  had  once 
been  their  allies  in  the  struggle  with  Persia,  from  the 
t)rranny  of  Athens.  Yet  Sparta,  as  she  had  already 
declared,  did  not  wish  to  force  them  to  take  a  part  in 
the  war  which  she  was  waging  for  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  but  would  be  satisfied  if  they  would  remain 
neutral,  and  would  admit  both  parties  alike  to  ami- 
cable intercourse,  without  aiding  either.  The  envoys 
returned  with  this  answer,  and,  after  laying  it  before 
the  people,  came  back,  instructed  to  reply :  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  Archi- 
damus, without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  who  had 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  hands;  and  they 
should  have  reason  to  fear  either  the  resentment  of  their 
present  alUes,  who  on  the  retreat  of  the  Spartans  might 
come  and  deprive  them  of  their  city,  or  the  treachery 
of  the  Thebans,  who  under  the  cover  of  neutrality, 
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might  find  another  opportunity  of  surprising  them.  ch^. 
But  the  Spartan,  without  noticing  the  ties  that  boimd  y^ 
them  to  Athens,  met  the  last  objection  with  a  new 
offer.  Let  them  commit  their  city^  houses j  and  lands  to 
the  custody  of  the  Spartans j  with  an  exact  account  of  the 
boundaries^  the  number  of  their  treeSy  and  aU  otiier  things 
left  behind^  which  it  was  possible  to  number.  Let  them 
withdraw^  and  live  elsewhere  until  the  end  of  the  %oar. 
The  Spartans  would  tJien  restore  the  deposit  entrusted  to 
them  J  and  in  the  meanwhile  would  provide  for  the  cultir 
vation  of  the  land^  and  would  pay  a  fair  rent  to  the 
otimers.  It  is  possible  that  this  proposal  may  have 
been  honestly  meant ;  though  it  is  as  likely  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  malice  of  the  Thebans.  For  it 
was  evident  that  the  Plataeans  could  not  accept  it 
without  renoimcing  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  had  committed  their  families,  and  in 
the  most  favourable  contingency,  which  would  be  the 
fall  of  their  old  ally,  casting  themselves  upon  the 
honour  of  an  enemy  for  their  political  existence ;  while 
nevertheless  the  speciously  liberal  offer,  if  rejected, 
would  afford  a  pretext  for  treating  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  This  the  Plataeans  probably  perceived, 
and  therefore,  when  their  envoys  returned  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Spartans,  requested  an  armistice,  that 
they  might  lay  it  before  the  Athenians,  promising  to 
accept  it  if  they  could  obtain  their  consent.  Archi- 
damus  granted  their  request ;  but  the  answer  brought 
from  Athens  put  an  end,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  the  negotiation.  It  exhorted  them  to  keep  their 
faith  with  their  ally,  and  to  depend  upon  Athenian 
protection.  Thus  urged  and  emboldened,  they  re- 
solved, whatever  might  befall  them,  to  adhere  to  the 
side  of  Athens,  and  to  break  off  all  parley  with  the 
enemy,  by  a  short  answer,  delivered  not  through  en- 
voys, but  from  the  walls :  that  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  do  as  the  Spartans  desired.     Archidamus, 
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CHAP,  on  receiving  this  declaration,  prepared  for  attacking 
^  the  city.  But  first,  with  great  solemnity,  he  called 
upon  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  to  witness,  that 
he  had  not  invaded  it  without  just  cause,  but  after 
the  Platseans  had  first  abandoned  their  ancient  con- 
federates; and  that  whatever  they  might  hereafter 
suffer  would  be  a  merited  punishment  of  the  per- 
verseness  with  which  they  had  rejected  his  equitable 
offers.  Religion  being  thus  satisfied,  he  bent  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

His  first  operation,  after  ravaging  the  country,  was 
to  invest  the  city  with  a  palisade,  for  which  the  fruit- 
trees  cut  down  by  his  troops  furnished  materials. 
This  slight  inclosure  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  as 
he  hoped  that  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his 
numbers  would  enable  him  to  take  the  place  by  storm. 
The  mode  of  attack  which  he  chiefly  relied  upon,  was 
the  same  which  we  have  seen  employed  by  the  Persians 
against  the  Ionian  cities.^  He  attempted  to  raise  a 
mound  to  a  level  with  the  walls.  It  was  piled  up 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  wood  and  stones,  and  was 
guarded  on  either  side  by  a  strong  lattice-work  of  forest 
timber,  the  growth  of  Cithaeron.  For  seventy  days 
and  seventy  nights  the  troops,  divided  into  parties 
which  constantly  relieved  each  other,  were  occupied 
in  this  labour  without  intermission,  urged  to  their 
tasks  by  the  Lacedaemonians  who  commanded  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allies.  But  as  the  mound  rose,  the 
besieged  devised  various  expedients  for  averting  the 
clanger.  First  they  surmounted  the  opposite  part  of 
their  wall  with  a  superstructure  of  brick  —  taken 
from  the  adjacent  houses  which  were  pulled  down  for 
the  purpose  —  secured  in  a  frame  of  timber,  and 
shielded  from  fiery  missiles  by  a  curtain  of  raw  hides 
and  skins,  which  protected  the  workmen  and  their 
work.     But  as  the  mound  still  kept  rising  as  fast  as 

>  Vol  II.  p.  169. 
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the  wall,  they  set  about  contriving  plans  for  reducing  ^^^• 
it.  And  first,  issuing  by  night  through  an  opening  ' 
made  in  the  wall,  they  scooped  out  and  carried  away 
large  quantities  of  the  earth  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
mound.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  on  discovering  this 
device,  counteracted  it,  by  repairing  the  breach  with 
layers  of  stiff  clay,  pressed  down  close  on  wattles  of 
reed.  Thus  baffled,  the  besieged  sunk  a  shaft  within 
the  walls,  and  thence  working  upon  a  rough  estimate, 
dug  a  passage  under  ground  as  far  as  the  mound,  which 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  undermine.  And  against 
this  contrivance  the  enemy  had  no  remedy,  except  in 
the  multitude  of  hands,  which  repaired  the  loss  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  felt.  But  the  garrison,  fearing  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  struggle  long  with  this  dis- 
advantage, and  that  their  wall  would  at  length  be 
carried  by  force  of  numbers,  provided  against  this 
event,  by  building  a  second  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon,  behind  the  raised  part  of  the  old  wall, 
which  was  the  chord  of  the  arc.  Thus  in  the  worst 
emergency  they  secured  themselves  a  retreat,  from 
which  they  would  be  able  to  assail  the  enemy  to  great 
advantage,  and  he  would  have  to  recommence  his 
work  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  This 
countermure  drove  the  besiegers  to  their  last  resources. 
They  had  already  brought  battering  engines  to  play 
upon  the  walls.  But  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  the 
besieged  had  generally  baffled  these  assaults ;  though 
one  had  given  an  alarming  shock  to  the  superstructure 
in  front  of  the  half-moon.  Sometimes  the  head  of  an 
engine  was  caught  up  by  means  of  a  noose;  sometimes 
it  was  broken  off  by  a  heavy  beam,  suspended  by 
chains  from  two  levers  placed  on  the  wall.  Now 
however,  after  the  main  hope  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
which  rested  on  their  mound,  was  completely  defeated 
by  the  countermure,  Archidamus  resolved  to  try  a 
last  extraordinary  experiment.  He  caused  the  hollow 
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CHAP,  between  the  mound  and  the  wall,  and  all  ihe  space 
which  he  could  reach  on  the  other  side,  to  be  filled 
up  with  a  pile  of  faggots,  which,  when  it  had  been 
steeped  in  pitch  and  sulphur,  was  set  on  fire.  The 
blaze  was  such  as  had  perhaps  never  before  been 
kindled  by  the  art  of  man ;  Thucydides  compares  it 
to  a  burning  forest.  It  penetrated  to  a  great  distance 
within  the  city ;  and  if  it  had  been  seconded,  as  the 
besiegers  hoped,  by  a  favourable  wind,  would  probably 
have  destroyed  it.  The  alarm  and  confusion  which 
it  caused  for  a  time  in  the  garrison  were  great;  a  large 
tract  of  the  city  was  inaccessible.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  Archidamus  made  any  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  their  consternation  and  disorder.  He 
waited;  but  the  expected  breeze  did  not  come  to 
spread  the  flames,  and — according  to  a  report  which 
the  historian  mentions,  but  does  not  vouch  for  —  a 
sudden  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  arose  to  quench 
them. 

Thus  thwarted  and  disheartened,  and  perhaps  un- 
able to  keep  the  whole  of  his  army  any  longer  in  the 
camp,  he  reluctantly  determined  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  tedi- 
ous and  expensive.  A  part  of  the  troops  were  inmie- 
diately  sent  home :  the  remainder  set  about  the  work 
of  circumvallation,  which  was  apportioned  to  the  con- 
tingents of  the  confederates.  Two  ditches  were  dug 
round  the  town,  and  yielded  materials  for  a  double 
line  of  walls,  which  were  built  in  the  intermediate 
space  on  the  edge  of  each  trench.  The  walls  were 
sixteen  feet  asunder ;  but  the  interval  was  occupied 
with  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  whole  might 
be  said  to  form  one  wall.  At  the  distance  of  ten 
battlements  from  each  other  were  large  towers,  which 
covered  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rampart.  At  the 
autumnal  equinox  the  lines  were  completed,  and  were 
left,  one  half  in  the  custody  of  the  Boeotians,  the  other 
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in  that  of  their  allies.  The  troops  who  were  not  chap. 
needed  for  this  service  were  then  led  back  to  their 
homes.  The  garrison  of  the  place  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  400  Plataeans,  and  80  Athenians;  to  the 
latter  we  may  probably  attribute  the  greatest  share 
in  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  which  were  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  the  town.  A  hundred  and  ten  wo- 
men had  been  retained,  when  all  the  useless  hands 
were  sent  to  Athens,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
men.  In  this  state  Plataea  awaited  the  work  of  time, 
and  the  chances  of  the  war. 

While  the  siege  was  proceeding,  the  Spartans  en- 
gaged in  another  expedition,  with  the  view  of  shut- 
ting out  the  Athenians  from  the  western  seas,  by 
crushing  or  terrifying  all  their  allies  on  that  side  of 
Greece.  Among  these  the  Acamanians,  from  their 
power  and  position,  were  the  most  important.^  Their 
connection  with  Athens  had  arisen  out  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  and  the 
town  of  Argos  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  which,  from 
the  hero  Amphilochus,  son  of  the  Argive  prophet  Am- 
phiaraus,  who  was  revered  as  its  founder,  took  the 
epithet  of  the  Amphilochian,  as  the  whole  territory 
in  which  it  stood,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
the  same  race,  was  called  Amphilochia.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  legend  which  explained  their  name,  the  Am- 
philochians  were  barbarians.  Those  of  Argos,  weak- 
ened and  distressed  by  calamities  of  which  we  have 
no  more  precise  account,  invited  a  body  of  new  settlers 
fix)m  Ambracia,  and  in  time  acquired  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Yet  the  union  never  became  complete ;  and 
the  Ambracians,  with  a  perfidy  of  which  we  have  too 
many  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  colonies, 

'  It  is  proper  to  apprize  the  reader  that  I  bave  not  tbougbt  myself  bound  to 
follow  the  order  of  Thucydides,  which,  though  suitable  for  a  contemporary  history, 
and  therefore  in  his  work  not  deserving  the  censure  of  Dionysius  (ad  Pomp.  13.), 
can  only  perplex  and  weary  the  reader  in  a  modem  narrative  of  the  same  events 
I  bave  therefore  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  bring  together  the  transac- 
tions of  successive  years  relating  to  the  same  political  Direct. 
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CHAP,  turned  their  hosts  out  of  doors,  and  made  the  city 
.  their  own.  The  outcasts  phiced  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Acamanians,  as  their  subjects. 
But  still  deeming  their  united  strength  insufficient 
for  the  recovery  of  the  city,  both  applied  for  aid  to 
Athens,  which  willingly  sent  a  squadron  under  Phor- 
mio  to  co-operate  with  them.  Thus  reinforced  they 
stormed  Argos,  and  reduced  the  Ambracian  settlers 
to  slavery.  A  mixed  population  of  Amphilochians 
and  Acarnanians  occupied  their  place.  Henceforward 
the  Acarnanians  became  allies  of  Athens;  the  Am- 
bracians  mortal  enemies  to  the  Amphilochian  Argives. 
The  Athenians,  as  we  have  seen,  had  strengthened 
their  interest  in  Acarnania  by  expelling  the  tyrant 
Evarchus  from  Astacus  in  the  first  summer  of  the 
war.  In  the  followng  mnter  he  was  reinstated  by  a 
Corinthian  armament,  which  afterwards  attempted  to 
reduce  some  other  towns  on  the  Acamanian  coast, 
but  without  success;  and  on  its  passage  homeward 
the  troops,  having  been  landed  in  Cephallenia^  were 
defeated  with  some  loss,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
natives,  Avhich  however  proved  that  they  had  no  wish 
to  abandon  the  Athenian  cause.  Equal  fidelity  was 
displayed  by  Zacynthus,  when  in  the  next  summer  it 
was  invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  100  galleys, 
with  1000  heavy-armed  Lacedaemonians  on  board, 
under  command  of  Cnemus,  the  Spartan  Navarch,  or 
high  admiral.  He  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  fertile 
island;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  of 
Acha?xin  blood,  and  hence  ill  disposed  toward  the  Spar- 
tans, were  not  to  be  forced  or  terrified  into  submis- 
sion. Later  in  the  same  year  (430)  Acarnania  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  by  an  army  in  which  the 
Ambracians,  with  their  OAvn  troops,  had  engaged  a 
body  of  Chaonians  and  other  barbarians  of  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  of  Epirus.  But  the  first  object  of 
the  invaders  was  the  reduction  of  Argos ;  and  here, 
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though  they  met  with  no  resistance  in  the  field,  they     chap. 
were  baffled  in  all  their  attacks  upon  the  town,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  home. 

The  danger  to  which  their  allies  in  the  west  were 
exposed  led  the  Athenians,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing winter,  to  send  Phormio  mth  a  squadron  of  twenty 
galleys  to  Naupactus,  where  he  was  to  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  as  well  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  all  Corinthian  vessels,  as  of  all  bound 
for  Corinth  and  other  hostile  ports.  He  was  still  on 
this  station  in  the  summer  of  429,  when  the  Ambra- 
cians  wth  their  barbarian  allies  concerted  a  new  ex- 
pedition, to  be  directed,  not  as  the  former  against 
Argos,  but  against  the  heart  of  Acamania.  To  en- 
sure its  success  they  prevailed  on  the  Spartans  to 
co-operate  with  them  by  sea  and  land ;  holding  out 
the  prospect  that  the  subjugation  of  Acamania  would 
be  followed  by  that  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia, 
perhaps  by  the  fall  of  the  hated  Naupactus,  and  thus 
the  western  seas  would  become  almost  inaccessible  to 
the  Athenian  arms.  Corinth  warmly  entered  into 
the  views  of  her  colony,  and  promised  active  assist- 
ance. The  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  that  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  should  sail  to  Leucas,  and  being  there 
joined  by  the  squadrons  of  Leucas,  Anactorium,  and 
Ambracia,  should  strike  such  terror  into  the  maritime 
towns  of  Acarnania,  as  might  prevent  them  from 
sending  succours  to  their  brethren  of  the  interior 
against  the  force  which  was  to  invade  them  by  land. 
Before  the  fleet  which  was  to  sail  from  Corinth  was 
yet  in  readiness,  the  Spartans  despatched  their  admiral 
Cnemus,  with  1000  men  of  arms,  in  a  few  galleys,  to 
Leucas.  He  arrived  there  safe,  having  escaped  Phor- 
mio's  notice,  and  found  the  squadrons  of  the  northern 
allies  assembled ;  but  as  the  fleet  from  Corinth  had  not 
yet  joined  them,  he  forthmth  put  himself  at  the  head 
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CHAP,  of  the  army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Acamania. 
,  It  consisted,  beside  the  Greek  troops  —  those  which 
he  had  brought,  and  those  of  Leucas,  Anactorium, 
and  Ambracia — of  barbarians,  dra-vvn,  probably  by 
the  hope  of  booty,  from  the  tribes  of  Epirus  and  of 
the  central  highlands :  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Mo- 
lossians,  Atintanians,  Paravaeans,  andOrestians;  some 
led  by  their  native  princes ;  the  Chaonians — who, 
like  the  Thesprotians,  had  no  king — by  two  chiefs  of 
a  privileged  race,  holding  a  yearly  command.  Per- 
diccas  of  Macedon,  though,  through  causes  which  will 
shortly  be  explained,  he  was  now  nominally  in  amity 
with  Athens,  secretly  sent  1000  men  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, who,  however,  arrived  too  late.  With  this 
force,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not  stated, 
Cnemus  marched  against  Stratus,  the  principal  city 
of  Acamania. 

The  Acarnanians,  threatened  at  once  by  land  and 
sea,  were  unable  to  unite  their  forces,  and  sent  to  beg 
succours  from  Phormio ;  but  while  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  expected  from  Corinth,  he  could  not  leave  his 
station,  without  risk  of  losing  Naupactus.  Thus 
Stratus  was  left  to  its  own  means  of  defence.  The 
invaders  advanced  in  three  divisions ;  the  Chaonians 
and  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  in  the  centre;  the  Leu- 
cadians  and  Anactorians  on  the  right,  the  Ambracians 
and  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  with  Cnemus  himself,  on 
the  left.  The  three  divisions  marched  so  far  apart  as 
to  be  sometimes  out  of  each  other's  sight.  The  Greeks 
advanced  in  order,  taking  their  usual  precautions  to 
avoid  a  surprise,  until  they  should  have  found  a 
position  near  the  city  suitable  for  an  encampment. 
But  the  barbarians  were  led  forward  with  blind  im- 
petuosity by  the  Chaonians,  who  were  reputed  the 
most  warlike  of  their  tribes,  and  who,  confident  in 
their  own  prowess,  hoped,  without  the  trouble  of  en- 
camping, and  before  the  Greeks  came  up,  to  carry  the 
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place  at  the  first  assault.  The  Stratians,  informed  of  chap. 
their  disorderly  approach,  laid  an  ambush  near  the  ^ 
walls,  and  sallying  forth  to  meet  them,  attacked  them 
in  front,  while  their  troops  in  the  ambuscade  took 
them  in  the  flanks.  A  great  slaughter  was  made  among 
the  Chaonians ;  and  the  other  barbarians,  seeing  them 
routed,  fled  -without  stopping  till  they  had  rejoined 
their  Greek  allies,  who  on  hearing  of  the  disaster 
halted,  and  united  their  separate  columns  into  one 
corps.  The  Stratians,  who  had  not  yet  received  any 
reinforcement,  were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  them 
in  close  combat;  but  their  light  troops  galled  them 
"with  their  missiles — a  species  of  warfare  in  which 
the  Acamanians  excelled  —  and  harassed  them  so 
that  Cnemus  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  retreat 
to  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  ten  miles  from  Stratus. 
Here  he  obtained  leave  of  the  victors  to  fetch  away 
his  dead,  and  then  marched  off^  to  (Eniadae,  which  had 
sent  some  troops  to  join  him,  and  disbanded  his  army. 
He  himself  proceeded  to  Leucas. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  the  terror 
of  which  had  prevented  the  Acamanians  from  uniting 
their  forces  for  the  relief  of  Stratus,  and  thus  perhaps 
had  saved  Cnemus  and  his  army  from  destruction,  had 
to  encounter  an  unexpected  hindrance.  As  it  ad- 
vanced along  the  coast  of  Achaia,  it  was  watched  by 
Phormio,  who  however  did  not  attempt  to  impede 
its  progress,  until  it  had  passed  through  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf,  and  had  reached  Patra^,  whence  it  was  to 
cross  over  to  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  The  com- 
manders could  not  at  first  believe  that  it  was  Phormio's 
intention,  with  his  twenty  galleys,  to  attack  them, 
who  numbered  seven-and-forty ;  and  even  when  they 
saw  him  observing  and  following  their  movements, 
they  were  not  convinced  of  his  purpose,  until  they 
had  put  out  to  sea  from  Patra)  in  the  night,  and  saw 
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CHAP,  the  Athenians  the  next  morning  coming  to  meet  them 
,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  As  they  had  not 
looked  for  a  sea-fight,  their  ships  were  not  in  fit  con- 
dition for  one,  but  were  encumbered  with  soldiers  for 
the  invasion  bf  Acamania.  But  seeing  that  an  en- 
gagement was  inevitable,  they  prepared  to  receive  the 
enemy's  attack.  They  ranged  their  ships  in  a  circle, 
the  largest  which  they  could  form  Avithout  leaving  any 
opening,  the  stems  turned  inward.  Within  they 
placed  all  the  small  craft  which  accompanied  them, 
and  five  of  their  best  sailers,  to  move  as  occasion 
might  require.  The  Athenians  advanced  in  a  single 
line,  and  as  they  made  the  round  of  the  circle  with 
threatening  demonstrations,  gradually  reduced  it  to  a 
narrow  compass.  But  Phormio  had  ordered  that  none 
of  his  ships  should  begin  the  attack  until  he  gave  the 
signal.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  would  not  be 
able  long  to  preserve  his  order,  and  that  the  ships 
and  boats  would  run  foul  of  one  another ;  and  he  ex- 
pected that  a  wind,  which  commonly  blew  out  of  the 
gulf  about  sunrise,  would  complete  their  confusion. 
All  turned  out  as  he  calculated.  As  the  breeze  got 
up,  the  Peloponnesian  galleys,  straitened  in  their 
room,  were  driven  against  one  another;  from  the 
various  accidents  that  ensued  an  uproar  arose,  which 
drowned  every  word  of  command ;  the  rowers,  from 
want  of  practice,  were  unable  to  use  their  oars  in  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  galleys  no  longer  obeyed  the 
rudder ;  in  the  midst  of  this  disorder  Phormio  gave 
the  signal  for  attack.  The  enemy  could  offer  no  re- 
sistance; all  who  were  not  sunk  in  the  first  onset,  took 
to  flight;  the  Athenians  gave  chase,  and  captured 
twelve  galleys  with  the  greater  part  of  the  crews. 
Those  which  escaped  proceeded  to  the  Elean  arsenal 
of  Cyllene,  where  they  were  joined  by  Cnemus,  who 
brought  with  him  the  squadron  which  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Leucas.     Phormio  carried  his  prizes  into 
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the  harbour  of  Molycrium,  and  after  raising  a  trophy     chap. 
on  the  nearest  Rhion  (as  eaeh  of  the  two  points  at  , 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  was  called),  and  dedicating  one 
of  the  captured  vessels  to  Poseidon,  he  returned  to 
Naupactus. 

The  news  of  so  great  a  victory  gained  by  the  enemy 
in  spite  of  so  vast  an  inequality  of  numbers,  was  re- 
ceived in  Sparta  not  so  much  with  surprise,  as  with 
indignation ;  for  it  seemed  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  some  misconduct  of  the  Peloponnesian 
commanders.  The  inexperience  of  the  Spartans  in 
nautical  matters  was  such,  that  they  could  not  even 
conceive  the  full  extent  of  the  advantage  afforded  by 
superior  skill.  They  therefore  sent  three  of  their 
citizens,  Timocrates,  lirasidas,  the  hero  of  Methone, 
and  Lycophron,  as  counsellors  or  colleagues  to  their 
admiral,  with  instructions  angrily  worded,  to  prepare 
for  fighting  a  second  battle  better,  and  not  to  let 
himself  be  driven  off  the  sea  by  a  few  ships.  On 
their  arrival  at  Cyllene,  these  commissioners,  ^vith 
Cnemus,  applied  themselves  to  the  refitting  of  the 
ships  engaged  in  the  last  action,  and  to  the  procuring 
of  reinforcements  from,  the  allies.  Phormio,  aware 
of  these  preparations,  sent  despatches  to  Athens,  to 
announce  his  victory,  and  the  enemy's  preparations, 
and  to  request  that  as  large  a  force  as  could  be 
spared  might  be  ordered  to  join  him  immediately,  as 
he  expected  a  battle  from  day  to  day.  But  through 
some  strange  infatuation  his  request  was  treated  with 
as  much  neglect,  as  if  either  little  had  been  done,  or 
there  was  little  to  fear ;  and  the  weightiest  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  were  postponed  to  an  object, 
in  which  it  had  at  the  utmost  but  a  very  remote 
concern.  Only  twenty  galleys  were  sent  to  support 
Phormio  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian navy;  and  even  this  little  reinforcement 
was  delayed  till   it  became   useless.     A  Cretan  of 
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CHAP.  Gortys,  named  Nicias,  allied  by  hospitable  ties  to  the 
state  S  found  means  of  prevailing  on  the  people  to  let 
him  employ  this  squadron  in  his  o^^^l  island  against 
Cydonia,  to  which  he  was  hostile  from  private  motives, 
and  which  he  promised  to  reduce  under  the  power  of 
Athens.  The  Cydonians  however  suffered  no  hann 
but  the  ravaging  of  their  territory ;  but  the  squadron 
was  long  detained  by  contrary  ^inds  on  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  an  important 
service. 

For  in  the  mean  while  the  Peloponnesians  had 
equipped  a  new  and  formidable  fleet  of  seventy-seven 
galleys,  not  like  the  former  with  a  view  to  operations 
on  shore,  but  for  naval  action  ;  and  had  sailed  to  the 
Achaean  port  of  Panormus,  just  mthin  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  where  a  land-force  had  been  previously  as- 
sembled. Phormio  on  the  other  hand  moved  with 
his  twenty  ships  out  of  the  gulf,  and  stationed  him- 
self on  the  western  side  of  the  nortliern  Rhion,  while 
the  enemy  was  drawn  up  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
opposite  point,  not  far  from  Panormus.  The  channel 
between  the  two  points  is  not  quite  a  mile  broad. 
The  Peloponnesians,  schooled  by  their  recent  disaster, 
were  resolved  not  to  venture  out  into  the  open  sea ; 
Phormio,  who  saw  no  chance  of  victory  or  of  safety 
except  in  ample  searoom,  was  equally  detennined  to 
avoid  entangling  himself  in  the  straits.  And  in  this 
position  the  two  parties  remained,  manoeuvring,  and 
practising  their  men,  for  six  or  seven  days.  But 
now  the  Spartan  conunanders,  fearing  the  anival  of 
a  reinforcement  from  Athens,  resolved  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  without  further  delay.  Yet 
they  found  their  men  so  cowed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  late  defeat^  that  they  thought  proper  first  to 
assemble  and  cheer  them,  by  such  arguments  as  the 
case  supplied.     It  seems  to  have  been  held  as  in- 

)  UfM^tyos,     A  kind  of  voluntary  consul. 
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disputable,  that  the  success  which  generally  attended  chap. 
the  Peloponnesian  arms  by  land,  was  the  result  of  .  ^^'  . 
superior  courage.  And  building  on  this  ground  the 
orators  could  persuade  their  hearers,  that  the  loss  of 
the  first  battle  was  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  want 
of  due  preparation,  partly  to  mischances,  partly  to 
the  imperfection  of  their  nautical  skill.  But  now 
that  their  inherent  superiority  in  valour  would  be 
sustained  by  a  preponderance  of 'forcje,  by  the  most 
judicious  precautions,  and  by  increased  experience — 
the  more  valuable  because  dearly  bought — they  might 
safely  trust  that  their  new  commanders  would  lead 
them  to  victory.  Phormio  on  his  side  did  not  want 
topics  for  animating  his  people.  He  had  often  told 
them,  that  no  force  could  be  brought  against  them 
which  they  were  not  able  to  face ;  and,  especially 
after  their  last  achievement,  they  were  possessed 
with  the  belief,  that  no  Peloponnesian  fleet,  however 
it  might  outnumber,  could  overpower  them.  Yet 
when  they  saw  the  great  armament  with  which  they 
were  now  about  to  contend,  their  courage  began  to 
sink,  and  Phormio's  rhetoric  was  needed  to  revive  it. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  that  the  enemy 
had  no  better  ground  of  confidence  than  the  ad- 
vantage which  experience  gave  him  in  land  battles, 
which  was  of  no  avail  at  sea :  that  he  betrayed  his 
own  mis^vings  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  secure 
so  great  a  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  would  be  more 
dismayed  when  he  found  that  it  did  not  daunt  the 
Athenians,  then  disposed  to  use  it  with  effect.  He 
added  that  it  should  be  his  care  to  avoid  fighting  in 
a  space  too  narrow  for  those  evolutions  in  which  they 
excelled,  and  that  to  this  end  he  meant  to  keep  out- 
side the  gulf. 

But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  knew  that 
he  might  be  forced  to  abandon  this  resolution.  At 
day-break  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen  moving 
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CHAP,  eastward  along  the  shore,  the  right  wing  taking  the 
^  lead,  in  a  column  of  four  ships  abreast.  The  object 
of  this  mancBuvre  was  to  threaten  Naupactus,  and 
thus  to  draw  Phormio  round  the  Molycrian  point, 
and  then,  suddenly  facing  about,  to  coop  him  in,  and 
capture  the  whole  squadron.  But  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  by  which  some  of  his  ships  might 
get  the  start  of  their  assailants,  and  make  their  escape 
to  Naupactus,  twenty  of  the  best  sailers  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  were  placed  in  advance  of  the  column, 
to  intercept  the  fugitives.  The  object  was  attained 
only  in  part.  Phormio,  as  was  expected,  was  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Naupactus,  and  in  spite  of  himself 
was  fain  to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  parallel  movement 
along  the  opposite  coast,  where  a  body  of  Messenians 
from  Naupactus  was  on  its  march  to  support  him. 
The  Peloponnesian  commanders  no  sooner  saw  his 
whole  squadron  within  the  gulf,  in  a  single  file, 
close  to  the  shore,  than  they  ordered  their  column  to 
turn  and  advance,  in  a  long  line,  at  the  utmost  stretch 
of  speed,  to  the  attack.  Nine  of  the  Athenian  ships 
were  driven  ashore,  one  was  taken  with  its  whole 
company ;  the  other  crews  for  the  most  part  escaped 
by  swimming ;  but  the  empty  vessels  would  all  have 
been  captured  or  destroyed,  if  the  Messenians  had 
not  come  up,  dashed  into  the  sea  in  their  armour,  and 
forced  the  victors  to  abandon  several  of  their  prizes. 
But  the  remaining  eleven,  which  had  outstripped  this 
attack,  and  made  for  Naupactus,  were  briskly  chased 
by  the  squadron  in  advance.  All  however  but  one 
got  the  start  of  their  pursuers,  and  found  time  to  face 
about,  and  form  in  a  line  in  front  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  close  to  the  port.  The  single  galley  in  the 
rear  was  chased  by  a  Leucadian,  which  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  squadron,  and  had  the  Spartan  Timo- 
crates  on  board.  It  happened  that  just  before  them 
a  merchant-ship  was  riding  at  anchor.    The  Athenian 
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captain,  by  a  dexterous  and  happy  manoeuvre,  suddenly     chap. 
wheeling  round  it,  struck  his  antagonist  on  her  broad- 
side, full  in  the  centre,  and  sank  her.     The  Pelopon- 
nesians,  in  the  other  gaUeys,  who  were  coming  up  in 
disorderly  haste,   as  to  a  certain   victory,  and  had 
already  begun  to  raise  the  pa^an,  were  disconcerted 
at  this  spectacle.     Some  who  were  near  the  Athenian 
line  stopped  short,  to  wait  for  those  behind;  some, 
incautiously  pushing  forward,   and   not   acquainted 
with   the  coast,  ran  upon  shoals.     The  Athenians, 
seeing  the  enemy  thus  exposed,  thought  no  longer  of 
defence;  by  a   simultaneous   impulse  the   shout   of 
battle  rose,  and  the  word  was  given  for  attack,  in 
every  ship.     The  Peloponnesians,  after  a  short  and 
feeble  resistance,  fled  toward  Panormus.     The  Athe- 
nians took  six  of  the  nearest,  and  recovered  those  of 
their  own  which  had  been  abandoned  by  their  crews 
on  the  first  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  taken 
in  tow.      The  only  prize  which  the  Peloponnesians 
retained,  was  the  galley  which    they  had   captured 
with  its  crew.     With  this  they  decorated  the  trophy 
which  they  raised  on  the  Acha?an  Rhion.     The  Athe- 
nians raised  theirs  near  the  spot  from  which  they  had 
advanced  to  the  attack  which  gave  them  the  more 
glorious  and  useful  victory.      The  wrecks  and  the 
dead,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  their  own,  were 
left  in  their  power.     Among  the  corpses  which  they 
restored  on  the  usual  application,  was  that  of  the 
Spartan  Timocrates,  who,  when  the  Leucadian  galley 
was  sinking,  fearing  perhaps  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  killed  himself,  and  was   carried  by  the 
waves  into  the  harbour  of  Naupactus.    After  this  dis- 
comfiture the  Peloponnesian  commanders,  dreading 
the  appearance  of  a  fresh  squadron  from  Athens,  stole 
away  in  the  night,  and  with  their  whole  force,  except 
the  Leucadian  contingent,  made  for  Corinth. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced  —  it  was  now 
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pHAP.  October  —  to  pennit  them  to  prosecute  their  naval 
operations,  even  if  their  prospects  had  been  more  en- 
couraging. Yet  before  the  crews  were  disbanded  for 
the  winter,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  their  colleagues, 
entertained  a  plan,  suggested  by  the  Megarians,  of 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of  Athens,  by  sur- 
prising Piraeus,  which  was  left  open  and  unguarded,  as 
secure  from  all  danger,  so  long  as  Athens  was  mistress 
of  the  sea.  The  men  were  to  take  each  his  oar,  and 
seat-cover*,  which  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  to 
the  Greek  rower,  and  to  cross  the  Isthmus  to  Megara. 
In  the  port  of  Niscea  they  would  find  forty  galleys, 
which  they  were  immediately  to  man,  and  make 
straight  for  Piraeus.  The  plan  was  perfectly  pmc- 
ticable,  and,  if  as  much  vigour  had  been  shown  in 
the  execution  as  in  the  conception,  would  perhaps 
have  ended  the  war  in  a  few  hours.  The  crews 
reached  Nisasa  in  the  night,  and  forthwith  put  to  sea, 
as  was  proposed.  But  instead  of  proceeding  to  Piraeus, 
the  commanders — though  with  whom  the  blame  rested 
does  not  appear  —  as  if  afraid  of  the  greatness  of  the 
enterprise,  bent  their  course  to  Salamis.  There  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  three  ships,  which  were 
stationed  at  the  fort  of  Budorum,  the  headland  fronting 
Megara,  to  blockade  its  port ;  the  men  were  ashore  ; 
they  also  attacked  the  fort,  and  ranged  over  the  island 
for  waste  and  booty.  But  in  the  mean  while  fire-signals 
conveyed  the  alarm  to  Athens,  where  it  excited  uni- 

*  With  an  appendage  called  by  Thucydides  rpowtrH)p,  which  has  been  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  a  thong  for  fastening  the  oar  to  the  peg  of  the  row-lock.  But 
in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  sul^ject  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Thucydides  a  new  conjecture  is  proposed  as  to  its  nature  and  use.  In  the  same 
essay  the  Schollast^s  interpretation  of  vwrip4<riov,  a  seat-cover,  is  vindicated,  on  me- 
chanical principles,  by  an  author  who  hot  handled  an  oar.  Even  without  this  ex- 
planation, which  seems  completely  satisfactory,  we  should  not  have  thought  our  ig 
norance  on  any  point  connected  with  the  ancient  vessels  a  sufficient  ground  for 
substituting  a  new  and  totally  unauthorised  meaning  for  one  which  has  at  least 
some  authority  to  rest  upon.  May  it  not  however  be  added,  that  a  icwas — for  such, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  seat-cover  was — might  often  be  very  useful,  even  out 
of  the  vessel,  to  the  rowers,  who,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
that  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  iii.  49.,  always  slept  on  shore,  and  commonly  in 
the  open  air  ? 
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versa!  consternation.  In  the  city  all  believed  that  the  chap. 
enemy  had  sailed  into  Piraeus ;  at  Piraeus  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  overrun  Salamis,  and  was  close  at 
hand.  With  the  dawn  the  whole  force  of  the  city 
marched  down  to  Piraeus;  and,  while  a  part  kept 
guard  there  the  rest  embarked,  and  sailed  to  Salamis. 
The  invaders  did  not  wait  for  their  coming,  but 
carried  away  their  spoil  and  the  three  prizes  to  Nisaea, 
with  the  greater  haste  as  their  ships,  which  had  been 
long  laid  up,  were  hardly  seaworthy.  Thence  they 
returned  as  they  came  to  Corinth.  To  the  Athenians 
this  alarm  was  a  wholesome  warning,  and  induced 
them  to  secure  Piraeus  with  chains  at  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours,  and  other  suitable  precautions. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnesians 
Phormio  was  joined  by  the  squadron,  which,  more  to 
his  glory  than  his  loss,  had  been  so  imprudently  de- 
tained in  Crete.  And  when  the  enemy  had  laid  up 
their  fleet  for  the  winter,  he  sailed  to  Astacus,  and 
with  eight  hundred  men,  half  Athenians,  half  Messe- 
nians,  marched  into  Acarnania,  to  establish  the  Athe- 
nian interest  more  firmly  in  Stratus,  and  some  other 
towns,  where  there  was  a  party  disaffected  toward  it. 
Some  obnoxious  individuals  were  forced  into  exile ; 
Coronta  was  obliged  to  receive  one  of  its  banished 
citizens,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Athens.  These  arbi- 
trary acts  may  perhaps  have  left  an  impression  which 
afterwards  proved  injurious  to  the  Athenian  cause. 
But  Phormio  returned  to  Naupactus,  leaving  no  ap- 
pearance of  hostility  in  any  part  of  Acarnania,  except 
(Eniadae,  which  was  too  strong  in  its  marshes  to  be 
attempted  at  this  season ;  and  in  the  spring  he  sailed 
away  triumphantly,  with  his  prisoners  and  prizes,  to 
Athens. 

During  the  summer  of  429  the  Athenians — ap- 
parently dispirited  by  their  domestic  calamity — 
engaged  in  no  ofiensive  operations,  except  an  expe- 
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CHAP,  dition  against  the  towns  of  Chalcidice  and  Bottiaea, 
which  was  conducted  by  Xenophon,  and  two  col- 
leagues.* This  expedition,  which  was  first  directed 
against  the  Bottiaean  to^vTi  Spartolus,  with  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  possession  of  it  by  concert  with  a  party 
of  the  inhabitants  which  favoured  the  Athenians, 
proved  extremely  disastrous.  The  opposite  party 
procured  succours  from  Olynthus ;  and  in  a  battle 
fought  near  the  town,  though  the  Athenians  were 
victorious  with  their  heavy  infantry,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  enemy's  superiority  in  cavalry  and  light 
troops  to  fall  back  upon  their  baggage,  and  at  last 
were  completely  put  to  the  rout  and  driven  into  Po- 
tidaea.  All  the  generals  fell,  ^vith  430  men  out  of 
2000  foot  and  200  horse. 

This  check  was  probably  the  immediate  occasion  of 
greater  movements,  which  took  place  in  the  autuimi, 
in  the  same  quarter.  Before  we  relate  them,  we  must 
go  back  a  little  to  explain  the  state  of  affairs  out  of 
which  they  arose.  After  the  Persians  had  been  driven 
out  of  Europe,  the  countries  north  of  Macedonia 
which  had  once  been  subject  to  them,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.  Their  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  to  the 
Danube,  and  inland  to  a  distance  which  Thucydides 
describes  as  a  journey  of  thirteen  days  for  a  foot 
traveller  of  rapid  motions,  setting  out  from  Byzan- 
tium toward  the  upper  course  of  the  Strymon.  This 
great  tract  comprehended  a  number  of  savage  hordes 
and  of  Greek  cities.  The  Greeks  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Odrysian  kings  by  the  payment  of 
tribute ;  the  barbarians  both  by  tribute,  and  by  service 
in  war.  Thucydides  remarks  as  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  Thracian  customs,  which  distinguished  them 

*  Diodorus  (xii.  47.)  only  mentions  Phanomachus,  who  was  employed  with 
Xenophon  In  the  siege  of  Potidea,  as  his  colleague  in  this  expedition.  Plutarch, 
Nic.  6.,  Calliades. 


\. 
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fipom  those  of  the  Persians,  that  among  the  Thracian  chap. 
tribes  it  was  the  fa^on  for  the  great  to  receive,  and  ^^ 
for  their  inferiors  to  pay.  To  a  modem  reader  the 
remark  must  appear  more  singular  than  the  custom. 
But  at  the  Odrysian  court,  as  the  power  of  the  mo- 
narchy increased,  this  usage  was  more  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  no  favour  could  be  obtained,  either  from  the 
king  or  his  nobles,  without  a  gift.  The  ordinary 
royal  revenue  was  paid  partly  in  money,  partly  in 
presents,  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  or  vessels,  and 
stuffs  of  various  materials  and  workmanship,  with 
other  articles  for  luxury  or  use;  and  Thucydides 
estimates  the  whole  amount,  when  it  had  risen  to  the 
highest,  at  not  much  less  than  1000  talents.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Sitalces,  who  ruled  this  great  empire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  these  exac- 
tions were  more  moderate ;  though  his  dominions  were 
more  extensive  than  his  successor's,  who  perhaps  ex- 
torted more  from  the  Greek  cities.  Teres,  the  father 
of  Sitalces,  had  raised  the  Odrysian  monarchy  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  by  his  conquests.  His  son 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks*,  and  had 
married  a  sister  of  Nymphodorus,  a  citizen  of  Ab- 
dera,  who  exerted  great  influence  over  his  royal 
brother-in-law. 

Sitalces,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  dominions  to  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  north  of  the  -^gean, 
might  be  a  formidable  enemy,  or  a  useful  ally;  and 
as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the  Athenians  made  it 
one  of  their  earliest  cares  to  court  his  alliance.  His 
connection  with  Nymphodorus  opened  the  way.  Nym- 
phodorus had  thwarted  the  Athenian  interests,  and 
was  deemed  an  enemy ;  but  his  hostility  yielded  to  a 
flattering  invitation,  and  to  the  honours  which  were 
paid  to  him  at  Athens.     He  concluded  an  alliance 

'  Aristophanes  (Acharn.  141.  foD.)  humorously  exaggerates  and  ridicules  the 
Athenomania  of  Sitalces  and  his  son. 
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CHAP,     with  the  Athenians  in  the  name  of  Sitalces,  and 

XX. 

persuaded  them  to  bestow  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  on  Sadocus,  the  king's  son ;  while  on  his  own 
part  he  undertook  to  prevail  upon  Sitalces  to  send  a 
body  of  Thracian  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  the  aid 
of  the  Athenians,  to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects 
in  Chalcidice.  He  likewise  mediated  peace  and  an 
alliance  between  Athens  and  Perdiccas,  who  found 
himself  so  distressed  by  the  war\  while  his  throne 
was  threatened  by  rivals  at  home,  that  he  made  great 
promises  in  return  for  this  intercession  to  the  Odry- 
sian  king,  who  no  doubt  observed"  the  national  usage, 
and  sold  his  good  offices  as  dearly  as  he  could.  The 
Athenians  restored  Therma  to  Perdiccas^,  and  he 
aided  them  in  their  war  against  his  old  friends  the 
Chalcidians. 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sitalces  alarmed 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  probably  induced  them  the 
sooner  to  carry  into  eflfect  a  design  which  had  been 
conceived  before  the  beginning  of  the  war :  to  enter 
into  league  with  Persia,  and  to  supply  the  scantiness 
of  their  own  resources  by  Persian  subsidies  and 
succours.  A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  with  Phar- 
naces,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Hellespont,  who  undertook  to  give  any  envoys  who 
might  be  sent  to  him  from  Peloponnesus,  conduct 
to  his  master's  court.  An  embassy  was  appointed  in 
430,  consisting  of  three  Spartans,  Aneristus  the  son 
of  Sperthias,  Nicolaus  son  of  Bulls,  and  Stratodemus, 
Aristeus,  the  Corinthian  whom  we  have  seen  so  active 
at  PotidflBa,  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  and  an  Argive 
named  Pollis,  who  had  no  conunission  from  his  o^vn 
city,  but  perhaps  represented  the  wishes  of  a  party. 

1  From  Polysnus  (iii.  4.  1. )  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  Phorroio  had  pe- 
netrated into  Macedonia  as  far  as  Cyrrhus.  A  town  called  Cyrus  on  the  coast  of 
Chalcidice  is  we  believe  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

*  They  had  taken  it  from  him  (Thuc.  i.  61.),  and  did  not  now  for  the  first  time 
cede  it  to  him  in  sovereignty  —  which  mo6t  schoolboys  now  know  would  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  iaroiowtu. 
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The  envoys  first  repaired  to  the  court  of  Sitalces,  for  chap. 
the  twofold  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  abandon  the  ^  "" 
alliance  which  he  had  formed  the  year  before  with 
Athens,  and  of  obtaining  the  means  of  proceeding 
safely  to  the  Hellespont.  They  did  not  indeed  suc- 
ceed in  their  main  object,  but  after  discharging  their 
conmiission  they  were  permitted  to  continue  their 
journey.  But  at  this  time  there  were  two  Athenian 
ambassadors  at  the  Odrysian  court,  who  represented 
to  their  new  fellow-citizen,  prince  Sadocus,  that  the 
Peloponnesian  envoys  were  going  on  an  errand  which 
might  do  great  hurt  to  the  city  to  which  he  had  now 
the  honour  to  belong,  and  persuaded  him  to  send 
after  them,  and  arrest  them.  It  was  done.  The  six 
envoys  were  overtaken  at  Bisanthe,  as  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  two  Athenians,  who  carried  them  to  Athens. 

What  follows  combines  horrors  which  are  but  too 
familiar  in  Greek  history,  with  a  train  of  occurrences 
almost  strange  enough  for  romance.  The  Spartans  had 
begun  the  war  with  deeds  of  extraordinary  atrocity* 
They  had  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  whom  they 
took  at  sea  in  merchant-ships,  and  not  only  Athe^ 
nians,  or  subjects  of  Athens,  but  citizens  of  neutral 
states,  and  had  even  deprived  them  of  the  rites  of 
burial.^  The  Athenians  seized  the  opportunity  which 
now  presented  itself,  of  retaliating  for  these  cruelties, 
by  ordering  the  envoys  to  immediate  execution,  and 
treated  their  corpses  with  similar  indignity.  But  the 
motive  which  Thucydides  assigns  for  this  step,  was 
fouler  than  revenge.  He  believes  that  it  waa  the 
apprehension  which  the  Athenians  felt,  of  detriment 
which  they  might  suffer  from  the  ability  and  active 
spirit  of  Aristeus,  if  he  shoidd  escape  from  their 

*  It  had  been  commonly  supposed  that  Herodotus,  vii.  137.,  aUuded  to  these 
cruelties,  in  which  case  Aneristus  would  haye  taken  an  active  part  in  them.  But 
Mueller  (Dor.  Append,  ii.  p.  440.)  assigns  a  different  and  more  probable  meaning 
to  the  passage. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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CHAP,  hands;  and  that  the  rest  were  sacrificed  chiefly  to 
^  give  a  decent  colour  to  this  baseness.  But  the  fate 
of  two  out  of  the  three  Spartans,  whether  their  death 
was  to  be  laid  immediately  to  the  account  of  their 
companion,  or  of  their  country,  was  marked  by  a 
singular  and  tragical  coincidence.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  before  the  Persian  invasion  the  heralds 
of  Darius  had  been  put  to  death  with  cruel  mockery, 
at  Sparta,  as  well  as  at  Athens.^  Some  years  after, 
the  conscience  of  the  Spartans  smote  them  for  this 
breach  of  a  sacred  privilege,  which  seemed  the  more 
heinous,  as  the  hero  Talthybius,  Agamemnon's  herald, 
had  a  temple,  and  was  laghly  venerated,  at  Sparta. 
A  series  of  ill  omens  convinced  them  that  the  state 
would  never  prosper,  until  they  had  atoned  for  the 
murder  of  the  Persian  heralds.  Yet  as  no  individual 
had  a  greater  share  in  the  guilt  than  another,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  victims  who  were  to  expiate  it, 
should  offer  themselves  spontaneously.  At  length 
two  citizens  declared  themselves  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  their  country.  These  were  Sperthias 
son  of  Aneristus,  and  Bulls  son  of  Nicolaus,  both 
men  of  good  birth  and  great  wealth.  They  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  an- 
nounced their  purpose  of  making  satisfaction  with 
their  own  lives  for  the  blood  which  their  countrymen 
had  sacrilegiously  shed.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  dis- 
missed them  with  a  wise  and  magnanimous  reply: 
He  would  not  acquit  the  Spartans  by  imitating  their 
impiety,  Sperthias  and  Bulis  returned  safe  to  Sparta ; 
their  sons,  Aneristus  and  Nicolaus,  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  perished  as  we  have  just  seen,  at  Athens,  by 
a  fate  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Persian  heralds. 
Sitalces  did  not  redeem  the  pledge  which  Nympho- 
dorus  had  given,  that  he  woidd  help  the  Athenians 
to  make  an  end  of  the  war  in  Chalcidice,  before  the 

»  Vol  ir.  p.  253. 
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autumn  of  429.  But  then,  instead  of  sending  succours,  chap. 
he  came  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  had  not  only  his  own  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  to 
punish  the  faithlessness  of  Perdiccas,  who  had  not 
performed  the  promises  by  which  he  induced  Sitalces 
to  reconcile  him  with  the  Athenians,  and  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  brother  Philip.  The  Athenians  also 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  aid  which  Perdiccas 
had  lent  to  their  enemies  in  the  invasion  of  Acamania; 
and  they  sent  ambassadors  to  urge  Sitalces  to  his 
meditated  expedition,  and  to  promise  that,  on  his 
arrival  in  Chalcidice,  he  should  find  an  Athenian  ar- 
mament ready  to  co-operate  with  him  both  by  sea 
and  by  land.  The  king  collected  the  whole  force  of 
his  realm:  the  Getes,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
from  beyond  Haemus  (the  Balkan),  all  mounted  bow- 
men,  armed  after  the  Scythian  fashion ;  the  Thracian 
hordes  south  of  the  Balkan,  and  those  of  the  Paeonian 
race  which  acknowledged  his  sway ;  he  also  induced 
several  of  the  Thracian  mountaineers  who  preserved 
their  independence  in  the  valleys  of  Rhodope,  some 
by  pay,  others  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  to  enter  into 
his  service ;  and  as  he  advanced  toward  the  borders 
of  Macedonia,  his  numbers  were  continually  aug- 
mented by  bands  of  volunteers,  attracted  by  the  same 
motive;  so  that  when  after  crossing  the  mountain 
range  called  Cercine,  by  a  road  which  he  had  cleared 
in  a  former  expedition  against  the  Paeonians,  he 
halted,  near  the  Macedonian  fi-ontier,  at  Doberus,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  150,000 
men,  of  whom  a  third  were  cavalry ;  the  rest  a  motley 
crowd,  in  which  the  mountaineers  of  Rhodope,  who 
were  armed  with  short  swords,  were  the  most  for- 
midable band.  He  was  accompanied  by  Amyntas, 
son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he 
intended  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  he 
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^^*  directed  his  march  first  into  the  province  which  had 
been  Philip's  appanage. 

The  expedition  of  Sitalces  is  the  first  event  which 
gives  some  insight  into  the  internal  condition  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  country  contained  the  elements  of  a 
great  power ;  but  they  were  scattered,  and  therefore 
feeble.  The  custom  of  bestowing  appanages  on  the 
younger  princes,  always  weakened,  and  often  en- 
dangered the  throne,  as  it  afforded  means  and  temp- 
tations, such  as  had  given  occasion  to  Philip's  rebellion. 
Large  tracts  in  the  upper  country  were  subject  to 
native  princes,  who  owned  the  royal  authority,  but 
in  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  great  chieftains  in  a  feudal 
kingdom.  The  full  dominion  of  the  sovereign  was 
confined  to  the  lower  provinces  near  the  sea,  which, 
as  he  had  no  navy,  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
the  coast.  There  was  little  internal  commerce;  for 
there  were  no  regular  roads.  The  people  lived  mostly 
in  open  villages ;  fortified  places  were  rare ;  there 
was  scarcely  any  organised  military  force. 

The  Odrysian  king  therefore  met  with  little  resist- 
ance. The  people  of  the  districts  through  which  he 
passed  took  refuge  with  their  property  either  in  the 
few  fortresses  which  were  at  hand,  or  in  the  natural 
strong-holds  of  the  country.  In  the  province  which 
had  been  Philip's,  the  presence  of  his  son  opened 
several  of  the  towns  to  the  invader ;  one,  Eidomen^, 
was  taken  by  storm  ;  but  Europus  made  so  vigorous 
a  defence,  that  Sitalces  raised  the  siege,  and  proceeded 
through  Lower  Macedonia  toward  Chalcidice,  without 
even  turning  aside  to  the  royal  residence  at  PeUa, 
which  lay  not  far  off^  on  his  right.  In  the  mean  while 
Perdiccas,  who  had  no  infantry  which  he  could  think 
of  opposing  to  the  Thracians,  sent  to  the  upper 
provinces  for  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  came  to  his 
assistance.     It  was  excellent  in  quality,  being  well 
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mounted,   and    armed ;    but  deficient   in  numbers^     chap. 
Wherever  it  charged,  the  Thracians  gave  way ;  but  . 

the  little  troop  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  motley 
crowd,  and  forced  to  fight  its  way  out ;  so  that  at 
length  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  the  enemy  in 
undisturbed  occupation  of  the  country,  which  he  ra- 
vaged. Not  only  Perdiccas,  but  the  Greeks  north  of 
Thermopylae,  were  alarmed  for  themselves ;  and  even 
farther  to  the  south  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  did 
not  feel  secure.  But  on  entering  Chalcidice  Sitalces 
found,  not  the  Athenian  armament  which  was  to  have 
supported  him,  but  envoys  with  presents  and  excuses, 
to  cover  the  real  motive  of  this  breach  of  promise, 
which  was,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  have  kept  his  word.  He  wasted  the  terri^ 
tory  of  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiseans  for  eight  days, 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  while  the  rest  was  collecting 
spoil  in  Macedonia;  but  he  could  not  think  of  at- 
tacking the  Greek  towns.  The  season  was  growing 
rude ;  his  provisions  were  beginning  to  fail :  it  was 
time  to  retreat.  On  entering  Macedonia  he  had  sent 
envoys  to  Perdiccas,  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises ;  but  Perdiccas  discovered  a  cheaper  way  to 
be  rid  of  him.  He  secretly  gained  over  Seuthes,  the 
king's  favourite  nephew,  by  promising  him  the  hand 
of  his  own  sister  Stratonice,  with  a  large  portion. 
Seuthes  urged  his  uncle  to  depart  without  delay ;  he 
probably  needed  little  persuasion ;  and  thus  the  only 
fruit  of  this  formidable  expedition  was  a  marriage  — 
for  Perdiccas  kept  his  promise  to  Seuthes  —  between 
an  Odrysian  prince,  who  afterwards  mounted  the 
throne,  and  a  Macedonian  princess. 

But  this  third  year  of  the  war  was  marked  by  an 
event  more  important  to  Athens  and  to  Greece.  In 
the  middle  of  it  ^  Pericles  was  carried  off  by  a  lingering 

'  Two  years  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  ('fhuc.  ii.  65.),  near 
the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  429.  He  was  therefore  no  doubt 
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CH^«  illness,  which  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  epi- 
demic, but  seems  not  to  have  exhibited  any  of  its 
violent  symptoms.  Possibly  the  pestilence  only  struck 
him  by  depriving  him  of  his  two  legitimate  sons,  his 
sister,  and  many  of  his  most  valued  relatives  and 
friends.  His  eldest  son  Xanthippus  was  a  worthless 
and  undutiful  youth,  who,  discontented  with  his  father 
because  he  refused  to  supply  his  extravagance,  as- 
sailed him  with  ridicule  and  calumny.  His  death 
was  little  to  be  regretted ;  but  when  it  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  more  hopefiil  brother  Paralus,  the 
father's  firmness,  which  had  supported  him  under  his 
other  losses,  gave  way ;  and  as  he  placed  the  funeral 
wreath  on  the  lifeless  head,  he  sobbed  aloud,  and 
melted  into  tears.  He  had  still  indeed  one  son  re- 
maining, Aspasia's  child ;  but  he  was  excluded,  by 
the  law  which  Pericles  himself  had  proposed,  from 
the  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  therefore 
could  not  represent  his  father's  house.  Seeing  there- 
fore his  name  and  race  threatened  with  extinction  — 
a  thought  of  intolerable  bitterness  to  a  Greek  —  he 
petitioned  the  people  to  interpose  its  power.  Plu- 
tarch says  that  he  wished  to  repeal  his  own  law; 
this  was  at  least  imnecessary ;  and  the  people  conferred 
an  honour  as  well  as  a  privilege,  when  it  legitimated 
his  natural  son,  permitting  him  to  be  enrolled  in  his 
father's  phratry,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Pericles. 
It  proved  a  calamitous  boon. 

Pericles  seems  to  have  died  with  philosophical  com- 
posure. He  allowed  the  women  who  attended  him  to 
hang  a  charm  round  his  neck ;  but  he  showed  it 
with  quiet  plaj^ulness  to  a  friend,  as  a  sign  to  what 
a  pass  his  disorder  had  brought  him,  when  he  could 
submit  to  such  trifling.     When  he  was  near  his  end 

living  at  the  time  of  the  imprudent  counsel  taken  in  the  afikir  of  Nidas  the  Cretan, 
though  he  may  have  been  too  ill  to  attend  to  public  busiDcas.  He  survived  the  fall 
of  Potidca  eight  or  nine  months. 
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and  apparently  insensible,  his  friends,  gathered  round  chap. 
his  bed,  relieved  their  sorrow  by  recalling  the  re- 
membrance of  his  military  exploits,  and  of  the 
trophies  which  he  had  raised.  He  interrupted  them, 
and  observed,  that  they  had  omitted  the  most  glorious 
praise  which  he  could  claim :  Other  generals  had  been 
as  fortunate ;  but  he  had  never  caused  an  Athenian  to 
put  on  mourning J^  A  singular  ground  of  satisfaction, 
notwithstanding  the  caution  which  marked  his  mili- 
tary career,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  having  in- 
volved his  country  in  the  bloodiest  war  it  had  ever 
waged.  His  death  was  a  loss  which  Athens  could 
not  repair.  Many  were  eager  to  step  into  his  place ; 
but  there  was  no  man  able  to  fill  it ;  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  power  were  snatched  up  by  unworthy 
hands.  He  died,  when  the  caution  on  which  he 
valued  himself  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  guard 
Athens  from  fatal  errors ;  and  when  the  humanity 
which  breathes  through  his  dying  boast,  might  have 
saved  her  from  her  deepest  disgrace. 

'  Flut  Per.  38.  Tbe  interpretatioD  which  Plutarch  puts  upon  these  words  in 
the  next  chapter, — as  if  they  referred  to  the  roodenition  with  which  he  treated  his 
political  opponents,  —  is  a  sign  of  surprising  forgetfulness  or  inattention ;  since  at 
c  18.  he  records  a  ikvourite  saying  of  Pericles,  which  clearly  ascertains  the 
meaning  of  his  last  words.  He  used  te  tell  the  Athenians,  that  as  fiur  as  depended 
on  him,  as  their  general,  they  should  be  immortaU 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Third  Invasion  of  Attica,  —  Affairs  of  Mitylene.  — Prepara- 
tions for  Revolt.  —  Siege  of  Mitylene,  —  Mitylene  admitted 
into  the  Spartan  Alliance.  —  Efforts  of  the  Athenians,  — 
Attempt  of  the  PlatcBans,  —  Fourth  Invasion  of  Attica,  • — 
Surrender  of  Mitylene,  —  Operations  of  Alcidas,  —  Treach- 
erous  Conduct  of  Paches  at  Notium,  —  Debate  at  Athens 
on  the  Treatment  of  the  Mitylencsans,  —  Character  of  Clean, 

—  Debate  on  the  Decree  against  the  Mitylencsans,  —  The 
Decree  is  repealed,  —  Fate  of  Paches,  —  Surrender  ofPlatcBa, 

—  Punishment  of  the   PlatcBans,  —  State  of  Parties   at 
Corcyra,  —  Troubles  at  Corcyra,  —  Massacre  at  Corcyra, 

—  Spirit  of  the  Greek  Factions, 

CHAP.  The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  continued  in  Attica  for 
"^^  .  two  years  without  any  abatement ;  and  in  the  fourth 
summer  of  the  war,  428,  the  country  was  again  in- 
vaded by  a  Peloponnesian  army  under  the  command 
of  king  Archidamus.  The  policy  which  prudence  had 
dictated  to  Pericles  was  maintained  after  his  death, 
partly  perhaps  through  the  weakness  and  depression 
caused  by  the  sickness,  and  partly  because  the  enemy's 
presence  had  now  become  more  familiar,  and  no  longer 
excited  the  same  emotions.  The  Athenians  contented 
themselves  with  annoying  the  enemy,  as  opportunity 
offered  itself,  with  their  cavalry,  which  prevented  his 
light  troops  from  spreading  over  the  country,  and 
infesting  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  forced  them  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  the 
heavy  infantry.  At  the  same  time  they  equipped  a 
fleet  of  forty  galleys,  which  prepared  to  sail  round 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Cleippides  and 
two  colleagues. 
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But  in  the  mean  while' they  were  threatened' in  a     chap. 


distant  quarter  with  a  blow,  which,  if  it .  had  taken 
eflFect,  not  only  would  have  unmediately  weakened 
their  power,  but  might  have  proved  ruinous  in  its 
remote  consequences.  We  have  already  mentioned, 
that  before  the  war  broke  out  Mitylene  had  only  been 
prevented  from  casting  oflF  the  Athenian  yoke  by  the 
reluctance  which  the  Spartans  felt  to  break  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce.  The  motives  which  led  to  the  design 
still  contmued ;  and  the  altered  state  of  affairs  now 
opened  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Several  causes 
conspired  to  render  a  part  of  the  Mitylenseans  eager 
for  a  revolution.  The  government  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy  which  traced  its  origin  to  the 
Boeotian  conquerors  of  the  island ;  the  civil  wars  which 
were  made  memorable  by  the  names  of  Pittacus  and 
Alcseus,  seem  only  to  have  been  contests  between  rival 
factions  of  the  nobles ;  and  the  commonalty  appears 
never  to  have  acquired  much  legal  weight  in  the  con- 
stitution, but  yet  to  have  grown  strong  enough  to 
excite  jealousy  in  the  rulers.  Knowing  that  their 
privileges  were  not  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye  at 
Athens,  they  had  perpetual  reason  to  dread  that  their 
too  powerful  ally  might  encourage  their  subjects  to 
revolt.  But  beside  this  motive,  which  could  ordy  sway 
the  ruling  caste,  there  was  another  which  ought  be 
more  generally  felt,  as  interesting  to  Mitylensean  pa- 
triotism. Though  fear  of  the  Persians,  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  Pausanias,  had  driven  them  into  the  Athe- 
nian alliance,  they  probably  could  not  forget  the  time 
when  Mitylene  had  carried  on  successful  wars  with 
Athens,  and  had  exercised  a  supremacy  over  the 
other  towns  of  the  island,  like  that  of  Athens  over 
her  confederacy,  and  it  would  seem  in  quite  as  op- 
pressive a  manner.  For  we  are  informed  ^  that .  they 
punished  their  allies  who  attempted  to  revolt,  by  pro- 

>  iEUan.  V.  H.  ix.  17. 
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^?xf'  tibiting  them  from  instructing  their  children  in  letters 
and  music,  and  thus  degraded  them  to  the  rank  of 
helots;  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  policy  of 
similiELr  governments  in  later  times.  These  recollec- 
tions of  their  city's  ancient  greatness  became  the 
more  painful,  as  the  predominance  of  Athens  gained 
ground,  and  threatened  to  swallow  up  all  remains  of 
their  independence.  When  they  first  disclosed  their 
wishes  to  the  Spartans,  it  is  probable  that  the  answer 
which  they  received  was  such  as  might  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  application  at  a  more  seasonable 
juncture;  and  the  Boeotians,  with  whom  they  were 
connected  by  national  affinity,  as  well  as  by  political 
sympathy,  would  not  fail  to  inflame  their  animosity 
against  Athens,  and  to  strengthen  their  resolution  by 
promises  of  support.  Yet  their  enterprise  required 
great  caution  as  well  as  boldness.  It  was  necessary 
that,  before  they  openly  renounced  the  Athenian 
alliance,  they  should  be  well  provided  with  the  means 
of  defence ;  and  Mitylene  could  scarcely  be  secure, 
unless  she  became  mistress  of  Lesbos.  These  were 
objects  which  demanded  the  longer  time,  as  every  step 
toward  them  was  to  be  carefully  concealed  from  the 
Athenians.  Preparations  however  were  going  for- 
ward; the  building  of  new  ships;  the  enlargement 
and  strengthening  of  fortifications ;  the  filling  up  of 
harbours,  which  would  aflbrd  shelter  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  spring  of  428  these  works  were  far  advanced, 
and  agents  had  been  sent  into  the  Euxine,  to  bring  a 
supply  of  stores  and  com,  and  a  body  of  light  troops. 
At  the  same  time  the  population  of  Mitylene  was  re- 
ceiving continual  additions  from  the  smaller  towns 
subject  to  her  influence,  from  which,  by  persuasion  or 
force,  she  transplanted  their  inhabitants  within  her 
own  walls.  Still  much  remained  to  be  done  before 
matters  could  be  ripe  for  a  hostile  declaration ;  and 
when  the  Lesbian  contingents  were  called  for,  Mitylene 
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Bent  ten  galleys  to  Athens.  But  the  intent  of  her  chap. 
preparations  had  become  too  manifest  to  escape  the 
notice  of  her  neighbours,  and  among  them  she  had 
rivals  and  enemies.  Methymna,  the  second  city  in 
the  island,  and  Tenedos,  had  motives  for  dreading  her 
success,  and  sent  information  to  Athens  of  her  designs. 
Their  report  was  confirmed  by  the  graver  testimony 
of  some  of  her  own  citizens,  whom  the  heat  of  party 
spirit  made  traitors  to  the  commonwealth.  One  Dox-» 
ander  had,  it  appears,  been  disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  marrying  his  sons  to  two  heiresses,  who  succeeded 
to  the  large  estates  of  their  father  Timophanes.^  His 
pretensions  gave  rise  to  a  violent  feud,  and  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  he  joined  in  attesting  the  meditated 
rebellion.  But  the  Athenians,  afflicted  by  war  and 
pestilence  at  home,  were  as  reluctant  to  believe  thi^ 
intelligence,  as  at  another  time  they  would  have  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  first  tried  the 
easiest  and  mildest  course;  they  sent  envoys  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Mitylenaeans,  and  to  induce  them 
to  desist  from  their  suspicious  preparations.  These 
envoys  returned  to  Athens  when  Gleippides  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  brought  word  that  the  Mitylenseans 
would  not  comply  with  their  injunctions.  The  Athe- 
nians being  now  convinced  of  the  danger,  resumed 
their  wonted  activity ;  and  hearing  that  a  festival  of 
Apollo  was  at  hand,  which  was  usually  celebrated  at 
some  distance  from  Mitylene  by  the  whole  population, 
they  instantly  despatched  Gleippides  and  his  squadron 
with  instructions  to  take  this  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  city ;  or,  if  he  failed  in  this  attempt,  to  command 
the  Mitylenaeans  to  surrender  their  ships,  and  demolish 
their  walls,  under  pain  of  immediate  hostilities.  At 
the  same  time  they  seized  the  ten  Mitylensean  galleys 
which  had  joined  their  fleet,  and  imprisoned  all  the 

>  Aristot  PoL  V.  4. 
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CHAP,     crews.     But  the  Mitylenaeans  received  timely  notice 
>  of  their  danger  from  a  friend,  who,  having  crossed 

over  to  Euboea,  found  a  merchantman  at  Gersestus, 
which  with  a  fair  wind  reached  Lesbos,  before  the 
Athenian  armament*      They  had  only  time  to  raise 
some  slight  works  for  the  defence  of  their  unfinished 
walls  and  imperfectly  closed  harbours,  before  Cleip- 
pides  arrived,  and  proposed  the  alternative  of  submis- 
sion or  war.     They  did  not  hesitate  in  their  choice  ; 
but  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  being  desirous  of 
gaining  time,  requested  an  armistice,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  which  the  Athenian 
commanders,  feeling  their  forces  inadequate  to  the 
siege  of  the  city,  readily  granted.   Among  the  envoys 
was  either  Doxander  or  one  of  his  partizans,  who,  re- 
penting of  his  late  treachery,  was  now  willing  to  make 
reparation,  by  retracting  his  former  statements,  and 
persuading  the  Athenians  that  his  countrymen  were 
innocent  of  the  designs  he  had  imputed  to  them.  But 
the  falsehood  was  not  believed,  and  the  embassy  re- 
turned with  an  answer  which  put  an  end  to  negotia- 
tion, and  left  the  MitylenaBans  no  hopes  but  in  their 
own  courage  and  the  aid  of  their  allies.     They  relied 
chiefly  on  the  succour  which  they  expected  from  Pe- 
loponnesus.    For  at  the  same  time  that  their  envoys 
had  set  sail  for  Athens,  they  had  despatched  a  galley 
with  ambassadors  to  Sparta;  and  though  they  had 
secured  the  subservience  of  the  whole  island,  except 
Methymna,  and  had  even  gained  the  advantage  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenians  by  land,  they  did  not 
keep  the  field,  but  waited  for  relief.      And  in  this 
policy  they  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan 
named  Meleas,  and  Hermseondas,  a  Theban,  who  had 
been  sent  before  the  revolt  was  declared,  but  had  not 
been  able  sooner  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  make  their  way  into  the  town ;  and  now 
induced  their  friends  to  send  another  galley  with 
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envoys,  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  to  Greece,  chap. 
and  enforce,  if  necessary,  the  first  application.  The 
Athenians  therefore  were  permitted  quietly  to  entrench 
themselves  in  two  encampments  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  and  to  blockade  the  two  harbours  formed  by 
the  little  island  on  which  the  old  town  was  built,  which 
was  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  (now  closed  up) 
from  the  main  land,  while  their  fleet,  stationed  at 
some  distance  from  the  city^,  secured  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  camp.  The  inactivity  of  the 
MitylensBans  did  not  indeed  prevent  their  Lesbian 
allies  from  marching  to  their  assistance;  and  their 
united  forces  were  sufficient  to  confine  the  enemy,  on 
the  land  side,  to  a  narrow  space  immediately  adjacent 
to  his  camps.  But  the  Athenians  were  emboldened 
by  the  passiveness  of  the  besieged,  as  they  did  not 
Imow  its  motive;  and  their  allies,  attributing  the 
conduct  of  the  Mitylenseans  to  weakness  or  fear,  did 
not  venture  to  imitate  their  example,  or  to  withhold 
the  assistance  which  the  Athenians  called  for. 


.  ■  At  Ifalea.  There  is,  as  readers  of  Thucydides  know,  a  considerable  difBcnIty 
in  determining  the  position  of  this  Malea,  which  Thucydides  describes  as  north  of 
Mitylene,  while  Strabo  gives  the  same  name  to  the  southernmost  cape  of  Lesbos, 
about  seven  miles  from  Mitylene.  Plehn  (Lubiaea,  p.  18.)  thinks  it  dear  that 
Thucydides  made  a  mistake.  But  this,  on  such  a  point,  is  quite  incredible. 
Dr.  Arnold  on  the  contrary  much  more  probably  infers  from  the  whole  narratiye 
of  Thucydides,  that  there  were  two  points  on  the  east  coast  of  Lesbos  called  lialea: 
a  repetition,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  singular  at  so  short  a  distance,  but  not  on  that 
•ooonnt  to  be  deemed  incredible,  particularly  as  we  see  in  the  local  worship  of 
Apollo  an  occasion  which  might  have  given  rise  to  it  Indeed  Plehn  himself  fiur- 
nlshes  an  argument,  which  appears  to  us  more  forcible  than  most  of  Dr.  Arnold's; 
He  observes,  p.  16. :  Arittotde§  d»  Coeeia,  quern  a  Thdw  campo  fianitm  a  LeMU 
B)|Ca(ar  vocari  ait,  imx^i^  8^  f^"  MirvXijvaiw*'  \ifi4ya,  luiXurra  hh  rhv  MoA^crro. 
Tnurit  porttu  fnomem  Hbtd  a  eampo  Maloente  ApoUimi  §acratOt  gwem  commemormU 
ThmcyditieM,  et  HdkmicuM  apud  Stq}h,  Byz,  XJter  portuum  Mitylenaontm  id  nomtn 
g«$$ent  defimire  non  poisumuB,  quia,  ubi  heua  ApoQim  aaeer  titwt  fverit  iffuoramuM. 
Bat,  as  the  plain  of  Thebe  was  north-east  of  Mitylene,  it  seems  iinpoasibie  to  doubt 
that  the  harbour  most  exposed  to  the  wind  which  blew  fh>m  it«  was  the  northern 
one.  On  this  side  of  Mitylene  therefore  must  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
MoA^cir,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  to  have  surprised  the  Mitylenscans,  and  the 
Kalea  where  their  fleet  lay.  The  only  points  which  —  perhaps  fit>m  the  want  of 
geographical  details  —  still  remain  a  little  obscure  are :  that  Thucydides  speaks  of 
the  Mitylenaean  envoys  (^iii.  4. )  as  XoB^ts  rh  t&v  *Mf(ifvdMv  vavruc^,  when  their 
eouTK  lay  southward,  and  again,  c  5.,  wjft  of  Meleas  and  Hermaeondas,  that  they 
sail  in  Kfi/^  which  might  seem  to  imply  in  each  case  that  those  who  eluded  tlM 
observations  of  the  Athenians  had  to  sail  pa9t  them. 
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CHAP.  The  envoys  who  sailed  first  from  Mitylene  found, 
on  their  arrival  in  Peloponnesus,  that  the  invading 
army  had  already  returned  from  the  invasion  of 
Attica.  And  as  the  Olympic  festival  was  at  hand, 
the  Spartans  bad  them  proceed  to  Olympia,  and 
there  urge  their  petition  in  an  assembly  of  deputies 
fix)m  the  allied  states  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
games.  When  the  time  came,  they  pleaded  their 
cause  in  a  harangue  which,  if  it  has  been  faithfully 
represented  by  Thucydides,  turned  in  great  part  on 
a  question  of  political  morality.  They  labour  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  an  imputation  which  they 
were  aware  they  might  seem  to  deserve,  of  a  breach 
of  faith  toward  the  Athenians.  They  show  that  their 
relation  to  Athens,  though  it  had  begun  with  an  act 
of  their  own  choice,  had  long  ceased  to  be  one  of 
mutual  confidence  and  good-will ;  that,  although  they 
and  the  Chians  had  been  permitted  to  retain  a 
nominal  independence,  while  the  other  allies  were 
reduced  to  undisguised  subjection,  they  could  not 
consider  this  as  a  favour,  but  as  an  eflect  of  policy, 
by  which  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  was  accom- 
plished with  the  greater  ease  and  decency ;  nor  could 
they  expect  to  be  spared  any  longer  than  might  suit 
the  interest  of  Athens.  If  the  'peace  had  lasted  a  few 
years  more^  the  remains  of  their  liberty  would  probably 
have  been  extinguished. .  It  was  therefore  with  full  right 
that  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  preventing  an 
aggression  which  nothing  but  the  want  of  opportunity 
had  delayed.  They  had  been  desirous  of  entering  into 
alliance  with  Sparta^  before  the  war;  now  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  Boeotians^  but  had  been  forced  to 
declare  themselves  before  their  preparations  were  com- 
pletej  and  could  have  no  hopes  of  safety  unless  the 
Spartans  loould  not  only  admit  them  into  the  confede- 
racy^ but  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  their  behalf.  Weak- 
ened as  Athens  now  was  by  war  and  pestUencCy  if  the 
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Peloponnesiana  would  but  again  invade  Attica^  this 
summer  both  by  land  and  sea^  she  would  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  her  forces  from  Lesbos^  and  would  be  de- 
prived  of  a  great  part  of  the  revenues  which  enabled 
her  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
turned  toward  Sparta^  and  they  would  judge  from  her 
conduct  on  this  occasion  how  far  they  might  trust  to  her 
as  their  deliverer. 

These  arguments  were  addressed  to  a  willing  audi- 
ence :  Mitylene  was  adopted  as  an  ally,  and  the  Spar- 
tans were  roused  to  an  extraordinary  exertion.  They 
directed  that  the  contingents  which  had  been  lately 
disbanded  should  be  speedily  reassembled  at  the  Isth- 
mu8  ;  and  their  own  aVrived  there  first.  They  imme- 
diately  began  to  make  preparations  for  transporting 
a  fleet  across  the  Isthmus  into  the  Saronic  gulf.  But 
their  ardour  was  not  seconded  by  their  aUies,  who 
after  having  spoUed  the  Attic  harvest  were  now 
busied  with  their  own,  and  reluctantly  obeyed  the 
summons  to  a  fresh  expedition. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  rose  as  usual 
against  the  pressure  of  difficulty  and  danger.  They 
had  already  sent  a  squadron  of  thirty  galleys  round 
Peloponnesus,  under  Asopius,  a  son  of  Phormio. 
Acamania  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  he  had  been  appointed  to  gratify  the  Acama- 
nians,  who  had  requested  that  a  son  or  kinsman  of 
Phormio  might  be  placed  in  command  among  them. 
But  on  his  way  he  stopped  to  ravage  the  maritime 
districts  of  Laconia,  and  was  thus  employed  while 
the  Spartans  were  at  the  Isthmus.  And  now  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  show  that  without  recalling 
either  this  squadron,  or  the  armament  at  Mitylene, 
they  were  ready  to  encounter  any  naval  force  which 
Peloponnesus  could  send  out  against  them.  They 
forthwith  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  gaU^s, 
manned  partly  with  their  own  citizens — those. c' 
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CHAP,     the  two  highest  classes  being  alone  exempted  from 
serving  on  this  occasion — and  partly  with  aliens; 
and  coasting  the  Isthmus  exhibited  it  to  the  aston- 
ished Spartans,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  descents 
on  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast.     The 
Spartans,  when   they   saw   such   a  display  of  that 
power  which  the  Mitylenaean  orators  had  represented 
as  reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  began  to  waver  ; 
and  hearing  that  the  enemy  was  ravaging  their  own 
territory,  while  their  allies  delayed  to  join  them,  they 
returned  home.    The  Athenians,  having  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  their  short  expedition,  followed  their 
example.     The  state  of  their  finances  forbad  them  to 
keep  such  an  armament  at  sea  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.     For  the  time  the  whole  number  of 
their  ships  in  actual  service  fell  but  little  short  of 
that  which  had  been  employed  in  the  first  sununer  of 
the  war,  which  Thucydides  estimates  at  250,  a  source 
of  .expense  which,  with  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  had 
nearly  drained  the  treasury.     It  was  probably  on 
this  account  that  Asopius,  after  he  had  stayed  as 
long  as  he  thought  proper  on  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  squadron,  and  with 
twelve  galleys  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  west,  where, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  (Eniadse,  he  fell 
in  battle  with  a  part  of  his  small  force,  which  he 
seems  to  have  pushed  too  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
Leucadian  territory. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Mitylenaeans  made  an  expe- 
dition against  Methynma,  which  they  hoped  to  take 
with  the  help  of  a  party  among  the  citizens  who  were 
friendly  to  their  cause.  This  enterprise  failed;  but 
before  they  returned  home  they  marched  in  suc- 
cession to  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eressus,  where  they 
strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  secured  the  ascen- 
dancy of  their  partisans.  After  their  retreat  the 
Methymnseans  made  an  expedition  against  Antissa, 
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but  were  defeated  with  ereat  loss*  These  occurrences  chap. 
induced  the  Athenians  in  the  autumn  to  send  a  body  , 
of  a  thousand  heavy  infantry  under  Paches,  who,  on 
his  arrival  at  Mitylene,  carried  a  wall  across  the  land 
side  of  the  city,  and  built  forts  in  some  of  the 
strongest  positions;  so  that  befori  the  end  of  the 
winter  Mitylene  was  completely  invested  by  land 
and  sea.  But  the  growing  expense  of  the  siege  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  impose  an  extraordinary  pro- 
perty-tax at  Athens  which  produced  200  talents; 
and  a  squadron  was  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Lysicles  and  four  colleagues  to  levy  contributions 
from  friends  and  foes.  In  the  second  y^r  of  the  war 
a  squadron  had  been  sent  for  the  same  purpose  to 
the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  which  were  hostile  to 
Athens,  and  gave  shelter  to  privateers  which  infested 
her  commerce.  But  the  commander  Melesander  waa 
slain  in  Lycia,  where  he  had  advanced  into  the  inte^ 
rior  ^ ;  and  Lysicles,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops, 
met  with  the  Uke  fate  in  the  vale  of  the  MsBander, 
where  he  was  overpowered  by  a  body  of  Carians,  and 
of  the  Samians  who  still  kept  possession  of  Anaea. 

The  Athenians  had  been  too  fully  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs  to  think  of  making  any  attempt  for 
the  relief  of  Plataea.  The  brave  garrison  had  begui> 
to  suffer  from  the  failure  of  provisions ;  and,  as  theii! 
condition  grew  hopeless,  two  of  their  leading  men, 
ThesBuetus  a  soothsayer,  and  Eupompidas,  one  of  the 
generals,  conceived  the  project  of  escaping  across  the 
enemy's  lines.  When  it  was  first  proposed,  it  was^ 
unanimously  adopted ;  but  as  the  time  for  its  exe-* 
cution  approached,  half  of  the  men  shrank  from  thQ 
danger,  and  not  more  than  220  adhered  to  their  resO'^ 
lution.  The  contrivers  of  the  plan  took  the  lead  in 
the  enterprise.  Scaling-ladders  of  a  proper  height 
were  the  first  requisite  ;  and  they  were  made  upon  ^ 

• 
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CHAP,     measurement  of  the  enemjr's  wall,  for  which  the  be- 
sieged had  no  other  basis  than  the  number  of  layers 
of  brick,  which  were  sedulously  counted  over  and  over 
again  by  diflFerent  persons,  until  the  amount,   and 
consequently  the  height  of  the  wall,  was  sufficiently 
ascertained.     A  dark  and  stormy  night,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  was  chosen  for  the  attempt ;  it  was  known 
that  in  such  nights  the  sentinels  took  shelter  in  the 
towers,   and  left  the   intervening   battlements    un- 
guarded ;  and  it  was  on  this  practice  that  the  success 
of  the  adventure  mainly  depended.   It  was  concerted, 
that  the  part  of  the  garrison  which  remained  behind 
should  make  demonstrations  of  attacking  the  enemy's 
lines  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  their 
comrades  attempted  to  escape.     And  first  a  small 
party,  lightly  armed,  the  right  foot   bare,  to  give 
them  a  surer  footing  in  the  mud,  keeping  at  such  a 
distance  firom  each  other  as  to  prevent  their  arms 
from  clashing,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  planted  their 
ladders,  unseen  and  unheard ;  for  the  noise  of  their 
approach  was  drowned  by  the  wind.     The  first  who 
mounted  were  twelve  men  armed  with  short  swords, 
led  by  Ammeas  son  of  Corcebus.     His  followers,  six 
on  each  side,  proceeded  inunediately  to  secure  the 
two  nearest  towers.     Next  came  another  party  with 
short  spears,   their  shields  being  carried  by  their 
comrades  behind  them.     But  before  many  more  had 
mounted,  the  fall  of  a  tile,  broken  off  from  a  battle- 
ment by  one  of  the  Plataeans,  as  he  laid  hold  of  it, 
alarmed  the  nearest  sentinels,  and  presently  the  whole 
force  of  the  besiegers  was  called  to  the  walls*     But 
no  one  knew  what  had  happened,  and  the  general 
confusion  was  increased  by  the  sally  of  the  besieged. 
All  therefore  remained  at  their  posts ;  only  a  body  of 
three  hundred  men,  who  were  always  in  readiness  to 
move  toward  any  quarter  where  they  might  be  need- 
ed, issued  from  one  of  the  gates  in  search  of  the  place 
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from  which  the  alarm  had  arisen.  In  the  mean  while  chap. 
the  assailants  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ^^^ 
two  towers  between  which  they  scaled  the  wall,  and, 
after  cutting  down  the  sentinels,  guarded  the  passages 
which  led  through  them,  while  others  mounted  by 
ladders  to  the  roofs,  and  thence  discharged  their  mis- 
siles on  all  who  attempted  to  approach  the  scene  of 
action.  The  main  body  of  the  fu^tives  now  poured 
through  the  opening  thus  secured,  applying  more 
ladders,  and  knocking  away  the  battlements :  and  as 
they  gained  the  other  side  of  the  outer  ditch,  they 
formed  upon  its  edge,  and  with  their  arrows  and 
javelins  protected  their  comrades,  who  were  crossing, 
troia  the  enemy  above.  Last  of  all,  and  with  some 
difficulty — for  the  ditch  was  deep,  the  water  high, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice — the  parties 
which  occupied  the  towers  effected  their  retreat ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  crossed,  before  the  three  hundred 
were  seen  coming  up  with  lighted  torches.  But  their 
lights,  which  discovered  nothing  to  them,  made  them 
a  mark  for  the  missiles  of  the  Plat«ans,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  elude  their  pursuit,  and  to  move 
away  in  good  order. 

All  the  details  of  the  plan  seem  to  have  been  con- 
certed with  admirable  forethought.  On  the  first 
alarm  fire-signals  were  raised  by  the  besiegers  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  Thebes.  But  the  PlatsBans 
had  provided  against  this  danger,  and  showed  similar 
signals  from  their  own  walls,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  Thebans  to  interpret  those  of  the 
enemy.  This  precaution  afforded  additional  security 
to  their  retreat.  For  instead  of  taking  the  nearest 
road  to  Athens,  they  first  bent  their  steps  toward 
Thebes,  while  they  could  see  their  pursuers  with 
their  blazing  torches  threading  the  ascent  of  Cithaeron, 
After  they  had  followed  the  Theban  road  for  six  or 
seven  furlongs,  they  struck  into  that  which  led  by 
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CHAP.  ErythraB  and  Hysiae  to  the  Attic  border,  and  arrived 
^^  ^Tat  Athen..  'oat  of  the  two  huni^  «,d  twenty 
who  set  out  together,  one  fell  into  the  enemjr's  hands, 
after  he  had  crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Seven  turned 
back  panic-struck,  and  reported  that  all  their  com- 
panions had  been  cut  off ;  and  at  day-break  a  herald 
was  sent  to  recover  their  bodies.  The  answer  re- 
vealed the  happy  issue  of  the  adventure. 

When  the  Spartans  found  themselves  forced  to 
abandon  the  design  of  invading  Attica  a  second  time 
in  the  summer,  they  nevertheless  resolved  to  send 
succours  to  Mitylene,  and  directed  their  allies  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  which  their  admiral 
Alcidas  was  to  conduct  in  the  course  of  the  next 
sunmier  to  Lesbos.  But  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Mitylenaeans,  a  Spartan,  named  Salaethus,  was  de- 
spatched early  in  427,  to  give  them  notice  of  these 
preparations.  He  contrived  to  make  his  way  into 
the  city  through  the  Athenian  lines,  by  ascending  the 
course  of  a  torrent.  He  found  affairs  in  a  state 
which  called  for  his  presence.  Scarcity  began  to  be 
felt  among  the  people ;  the  thought  of  a  capitulation 
had  already  presented  itself,  and  there  were  many  to 
whom  it  was  by  no  means  unwelcome.  Salaethus 
announced  himself  to  the  magistrates  as  charged,  not 
only  to  carry  the  good  tidings,  that  next  summer, 
while  Alcidas  sailed  to  their  relief,  a  Peloponnesian 
army  would  invade  Attica,  but  in  the  mean  time  to 
take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  their  civil  and 
military  affairs ;  and  he  was  suffered  to  regulate  them 
at  his  discretion. 

When  the  summer  came,  the  Spartans  fulfilled 
their  promise.  They  sent  Alcidas  with  the  fleet, 
forty-two  galleys,  to  the  aid  of  Mitylene,  and  then 
proceeded  to  invade  Attica,  under  the  command  of 
Cleomenes,  who  acted  in  the  place  of  his  nephew 
Pausanias,  son  of  the  exiled  king  Pleistoanax,  who 
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was  still  in  his  nonage.  Archidamus  was  probably  chap. 
kept  at  home  by  illness.^  The  Peloponnesians  . 
lingered  in  Attica,  until  the  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled them  to  retire,  and  having  time  to  penetrate 
into  almost  every  comer,  committed  ravages  only 
less  destructive  than  those  of  the  second  invasion, 
which  found  many  parts  untouched.  They  pro- 
tracted their  stay,  because  they  expected  to  receive 
intelligence  of  the  operations  of  Alcidas.  But  the 
tidings  for  which  they  waited  were  long  delayed,  and 
when  they  came,  crushed  all  the  hopes  with  which 
they  had  begun  the  campaign. 

They  had  entrusted  the  command  of  the  naval  ar- 
mament to  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  post,  though 
he  might  have  been  useful  in  an  inferior  station.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  wariness  of  the 
Spartan  character  in  a  degree  bordering  on  timidity, 
without  any  of  the  energy  which  sometimes  relieved 
it.  Instead  of  pushing  vigorously  forward  to  the 
main  end  of  the  expedition,  he  lost  time  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  intent,  it  would  seem,  on 
eluding  the  observation  of  the  Athenian  cruisers ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cyclades  unob- 
served. But  here  he  received  news  that  Mitylene 
had  already  surrendered  to  Paches.  Nevertheless, 
as  this  might  prove  a  false  rumour,  he  proceeded  as 
far  as  Embaton,  a  port  in  the  territory  of  Erythwe, 
where  the  bad  tidings  were  fully  confirmed.  Mity- 
lene had  fallen  only  seven  days  before :  perhaps  not 
more  than  the  time  which  he  had  wasted. 

It  was  the  fault,  or  the  misfortune,  of  Salaethus.; 
Ignorant  of  the  state  of  parties  at  Mitylene,  or 
thinking  it  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  Athenian  lines,  as  he  had  begun  himself 
to  despair  of  the  promised  succours,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  town  were  nearly  spent,  he  in  an  evil 

'  If  he  had  been  already  dead  Agis  would  probably  have  commaiided  the  army. 
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CHAP-  hour  determined  to  entrust  the  commonalty  with  the 
^  arms  of  the  regular  infantry,  which  the  policy  of  the 
government  had  hitherto  reserved  for  the  class  which 
had  privileges  as  well  as  a  country  to  defend.  But 
the  new  soldiers,  instead  of  sallying  out  to  attack  the 
enemy,  collected  in  armed  groups,  became  clamorous 
for  bread,  and  declared  that  unless  the  wealthy 
citizens  would  open  their  granaries,  and  distribute 
their  hidden  stores  among  the  famishing  people,  they 
would  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Athenians. 
Either  the  supposed  stores  did  not  exist,  or  it  was 
known  that  this  demand  was  merely  a  pretext.  The 
ruling  body,  dreading  a  capitulation  from  which  they 
would  be  excluded,  hastened  to  make  the  best  which 
under  such  circimistances  they  could  obtain.  They 
agreed  to  surrender  the  city,  and  to  cast  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  immediately 
to  open  their  gates  to  the  army ;  but  Paches  per- 
mitted them  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  en- 
gaged that  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenians  should 
be  known,  he  would  not  deprive  any  Mitylenaean 
either  of  life  or  liberty.  Yet  while  his  troops  entered 
the  town,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  revolt,  unable 
to  contain  themselves,  took  refuge  at  the  altars. 
Paches  soothed  their  fears,  and,  under  a  promise  of 
respecting  their  persons,  removed  them  to  safe  cus* 
tody  in  Tenedos,  to  await  the  return  of  their  envoys 
who  were  sent  according  to  the  agreement  to  Athens. 
Salajthus  had  found  a  hiding-place  in  the  town. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Mitylene  when  Alcidas 
arrived  at  Embaton.  He  immediately  held  a  council 
of  war,  to  decide  on  the  course  which  he  should 
adopt.  Teutiaplus,  the  commander  of  the  Elean 
contingent,  suggested  a  bold,  yet  promising  plan :  to 
sail  with  all  speed  to  Mitylene,  and  surprise  the 
conquerors  in  the  midst  of  their  security.  But  Al- 
cidas knew  that  he  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege, 
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and,  this  being  no  longer  possible,  thought  that  this  c^^^- 
part  of  his  commission  was  at  an  end.  He  had  with 
him  some  Ionian  refugees,  who  with  the  Lesbian 
envoys,  urged  him  to  take  possession  either  of  Cuma, 
or  of  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  which  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  a  general  insurrection  among  the  sub- 
jects of  Athens  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  who  contributed 
the  largest  part  of  her  revenues,  and  were  all  im- 
patient of  her  rule.  But  this  was  too  bold  a  step 
for  the  prudence  of  Alcidas,  who  thought  he  should 
be  safer  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  than  on  that  of 
Ionia,  and  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  enemy  might 
be  already  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  therefore  bent  his 
course  southward,  though  still  along  the  coast.  The 
chief  fruit  which  his  expedition  had  hitherto  yielded, 
was  the  capture  of  a  number  of  prisoners,  chiefly 
lonians,  who,  little  expecting  to  see  a  Peloponnesian 
fleet  in  their  waters,  had  taken  the  enemy  for  Athe- 
nians, and  had  thus  fallen  into  his  hands.  When  he 
touched  at  Myonnesus,  near  Teos,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  observe  the  bloody  rule  which  Sparta  had 
laid  down,  and  ordered  most  of  these  unhappy  men 
— who,  as  he  had  been  lately  assured,  were  at  heart 
his  friends — to  be  put  to  death.  But  at  Ephesus  he 
was  met  by  envoys  from  the  Samians  of  Anaea,  who 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  contrast  between  such 
proceedings  and  the  language  of  a  state  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  contending  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
And  he  was  so  far  moved  by  their  remonstrances  as 
to  release  most  of  his  surviving  prisoners.  And 
now,  with  more  vigour  than  he  had  shown  in  his 
outward  voyage,  he  quitted  the  coast,  and  pushed 
across  the  open  sea  for  Peloponnesus. 

His  fear  of  pursuit  indeed  was  not  groundless. 
He  had  been  seen  while  he  lay  among  the  Cyclades, 
by  the  two  Athenian  state-galleys,  the  Salaminia  and 
the  Paralas,  which  hastened  with  the  information  to 
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CHAP.     Paches,  who  had  been  already  advised,  from  ErytHrse, 
t  and  other  quarters,  of  the  enemy's  presence  on  the 

coast  of  Ionia.  The  danger  seemed  great  to  the 
Athenians,  who  did  not  know  the  character  of  Al- 
cidas ;  for,  as  the  Ionian  cities  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  repair  their  fortifications  since  they  had 
been  dismantled  in  the  Persian  war,  the  smallest  evil 
which  he  might  have  inflicted  was  to  plunder  them 
as  he  passed ;  the  greatest  would  have  been  done  if 
he  had  followed  the  advice  of  his  Ionian  counsellors. 
Paches  therefore,  who  had  already  reduced  Antissa, 
deferred  the  subjugation  of  Lesbos,  and  inmiediat^ly 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  Alcidas,  whom  he  chased  as  far 
as  Patmos ;  but  there  finding  that  the  enemy  was  too 
far  ahead  to  be  overtaken,  he  turned  back,  and  at  a 
more  leisurely  rate  proceeded  along  the  coast  towards 
Lesbos. 

He  had  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
parties  by  which  Colophon  had  been  for  some  time 
divided.  Colophon  itself  had  been  taken,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  by  a  Persian  force  under  the 
conmiand  of  Itamanes,  who  came  as  the  ally  of  one 
of  its  factions.  Their  adversaries,  and  all  who 
dreaded  Persian  government,  took  refuge  in  Notium, 
the  port-town  of  Colophon,  which  was  only  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  upper  city.  Here  they 
lived  secure,  until  discord  arose  among  them,  and 
the  animosity  of  one  party  toward  their  fellow-citizens 
proved  stronger  than  their  aversion  to  the  barbarians. 
They  procured  a  body  of  auxiliaries  —  partly  Ar- 
cadian mercenaries,  the  rest  barbarians — from  the 
satrap  Pissuthnes,  and  with  their  aid  expelled  their 
opponents,  who,  it  may  be  collected  from  Aristotle  ^ 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  population  of  Notium. 
And    now    they   invited   the    party  which  was    in 

'  VoL  ▼.  2.     NoUum  and  Colophon  contruted  in  tbetr  political  bias  ai  Pineus 
and  Athens. 
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possession  of  the  tipper  town  to  share  the  govern- 
ment  with  them,  and,  as  Notium  was  unfortified  S 
inclosed  one  quarter  with  a  waU  by  way  of  a  citadel 
for  the  garrison.  Such  was  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  found  by  Paches,  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  weaker  side,  he  appeared  before  Notium.  As  he 
could  not  well  spare  time  for  a  siege,  and  was  not 
scrupulous  about  the  means  of  attaining  his  object, 
he  invited  Hippias,  the  commander  of  the  Arcadians, 
to  a  parley,  imder  a  solemn  engagement,  that  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  terms  offered  to  him,  he 
should  be  conducted  back  safe  to  the  citadel.  Hip- 
pias  came  out,  but  was  immediatdy  arrested  by 
Paches,  who  at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  and  put  the 
whole  garrison  to  the  sword.  To  crown  his  perfidy 
he  led  Hippias  within  the  wall,  and  then,  as  if  his 
pledge  was  redeemed,  had  him  cruelly  executed.* 
He  now  restored  Notium  to  the  party  which  had 
sought  his  aid;  They  were  afterwards  strengthened 
by  a  body  of  Colophonian  refugees,  whom  the  Athe- 
nians collected  from  their  various  places  of  exile,  and 
settled  at  Notium  under  institutions  closely  re- 
sembling their  own. 

On  his  return  to  Mitylene,  Paches  proceeded  to 
reduce  those  parts  of  the  island  which  still  held  out. 
And  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  only  waited  for 
this  consummation  of  his  conquest,  to  break  the 
agreement  which  he  had  made  with  the  Mitylenaeans. 
He  now  sent  home  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and 
with  them  the  suppliants  whom  he  had  removed  to 

'  This  may  be  inferred  firom  the  narratiye  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  tram  tht 
l^eneral  remark,  in.  33.,  about  the  state  of  the  Ionian  cities.  Schneider's  bhmder 
(in  his  note  on  Xenophon,  Hell.  x.  5.  7.,  where  he  confounds  this  Notium  with  a 
place  in  Chios,  which  Strabo  describes  as  an  open  beach  with  a  roadstead,  S^ftot 
MiytaXhs)  will  not  much  surprise  the  learned  reader,  though  it  may  deceive  an  un- 
informed one. 

'  Pierced  with  arrows.  Possibly  however  not  from  mere  wantonness,  but  under 
the  influence  of  some  superstitious  ikncy,  suggested  by  the  consciousness  of  his  per- 
fidy. 
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CHAP.  Tenedos,  and  others  of  the  citizens  who  appeared  to 
have  been  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 
Salsethus,  who  had  been  discovered,  and  might  have 
been  put  to  death  as  an  enemy,  was  also  reserved  for 
the  doom  which  he  might  meet  with  at  Athens. 
There  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  offering, 
among  other  things  which  he  was  probably  unable  to 
perform,  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Platsea.  But  the  people,  incredulous,  or  too  eager 
for  revenge,  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution. 
The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  the  fate  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  and  of  Mitylene.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  been  rigorous,  if  it  had  been  determined 
only  by  the  natural  feelings  of  resentment  excited  by 
the  danger  with  which  the  revolt  had  threatened 
Athens,  and  by  the  expense  it  had  occasioned,  at  a 
juncture  when  her  treasury  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  she  was  enfeebled  by  hier  domestic  calamity.  It 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  her  existence  in  the  season  of 
her  deepest  distress,  and,  as  every  Athenian  would 
argue,  l^  the  most  favoured  of  her  allies.  But  the 
assembly  which  met  to  deliberate  on  the  question, 
was  swayed  by  a  man,  who  since  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles had  been  gradually  rising  to  power,  and  who 
acquired  an  infemous  celebrity  as  the  foremost  among 
the  Athenian  demagogues  and  sycophants  of  his  age, 
Cleon,  the  son  of  Clesenetus.  He  was  of  reputable, 
though  not  of  high  condition :  a  tanner  by  trade ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  entered  early  upon  the  political 
career,  and  to  have  found  it  more  lucrative,  as  well 
as  more  dazzling,  than  his  honest  occupation.  His 
abilities  were  very  slender;  he  possessed  no  know- 
ledge, political  or  military,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  nor  any  talents,  but  of  the 
lowest  order.  His  eloquence,  if  he  could  be  said  to 
have  any,  was  of  a  kind  strongly  contrasted  to  that 
with  which  Pericles  was  used  to  command  the  popular 
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assembly.  It  was  impetuous  and  coarse;  set  off  chap. 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  with  vehement  and  unseemly 
gesticulations,  which  before  him  no  orator  had  ever 
ventured  to  use.  The  attitude  which  the  ancient 
usage  had  prescribed  in  an  address  to  the  people  was 
calm  and  grave,  earnest  and  majestic,  and  varied 
with  but  little  action ;  Cleon  was  first  seen  to  throw 
open  or  cast  aside  his  upper  garment,  to  clap  his 
thigh,  to  rush  from  one  side  of  the  speaker's  stand  to 
the  other.^  It  was  perhaps  to  the  contrast  which  his 
language  and  manner  exhibited  to  the  ancient  style 
of  oratory,  that  he  first  owed  his  success.  The 
people  probably  found  the  same  kind  of  relief  in  his 
homely  diction  and  vulgar  deportment,  after  their 
attention  had  been  strained  by  the  lofty  and  refined 
eloquence  of  Pericles,  as  was  afforded  by  the  bur- 
lesque drama  which  often  immediately  followed  the 
most  sublime  tragedy.  Unhappily  on  the  political 
stage  the  farce  became  at  last  the  leading  part  of  the 
entertainment.  Cleon,  though  master  of  impudence 
which  nothing  could  abash,  seems  to  have  been  not 
wholly  unconscious  of  his  own  emptiness  and  inca- 
pacity ;  and  he  strove  to  cover  Jiis  intrinsic  feebleness 
by  a  show  of  energy,  which  cost  him  no  effort,  and 
was  exerted  at  the  expense  or  the  risk  of  the  state. 
He  wished  to  be  known  as  the  blunt,  straightforward 
man,  of  resolute  counsels,  and  strong  measures  ;  who 
kept  the  good  of  the  people  steadily  in  view,  and 
who  would  always  take  the  shortest  course  to  arrive 
at  it.  He  thus  gained  credit  for  plain  good  sense 
and  honest  patriotism,  while  he  watched  every  turn 
of  the  popular  inclination,  that  he  might  anticipate 
or  go  beyond  it.  During  the  latter  years  of  Pericles 
he  had  been  distinguished  among  his  opponents  by 
the  boldness  and  activity  with  which  he  attacked  the 

*  Plut  Nic.  8.     Compare  ^schines  Timarch.  p.  4. 
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CHAP,  great  man's  person  and  administration.^  At  the 
time  of  the  first  Peloponnesian  invasion  he  loudly 
seconded  the  popular  clamour  which  called  on  Pe- 
ricles to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  No  reputation 
was  ever  secure  from  his  calumnious  invectives.  He 
professed  himself  the  devoted  friend  of  the  poorer 
citizens^  cherished  their  envy  and  jealously  of  the 
rich,  and  accustomed  them  to  consider  their  personal 
interests  as  the  sole  end  of  the  state.  It  appears  to 
have  been  he,  who  not  long  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles raised  the  pay  of  the  jurors  from  one  obolus  to 
three.^  It  belonged  to  the  character  and  policy  of 
Cleon,  to  treat  the  allies  of  the  commonwealth  with 
despotic  harshness,  as  subjects  who  had  no  rights 
that  could  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  will  of 
their  sovereign,  and  were  bound  to  submit  without 
a  murmur  to  all  his  exactions.  Probably  indeed  he 
had  private  motives,  beside  the  affectation  of  patriotic 
zeal,  for  taking  the  most  violent  side  in  every  ques- 
tion which  arose  between  Athens  and  her  confede- 
rates. The  more  he  was  dreaded  as  an  advocate  of 
stem  measures,  the  more  important  it  was  to  retain 
or  silence  him.  He  barked,  as  well  as  fawned,  for 
food. 

It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  course 
he  would  pursue  in  the  case  of  Mitylene.  The  in- 
terest both  of  his  popularity  and  of  his  more  sordid 
cupidity  required  that  he  should  inflame  and  satiate 
the  vindictive  humour  of  the  people ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  a  decree,  that  not  only 
the  prisoners  sent  by  Paches,  but  all  the  adult  citizens 
of  Mitylene,  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  enslaved.  This  ferocious  order  was 
despatched  the  same  day.     But  on  the  next,  when 

>  Uermlppus  (Plut  Ver.  33.)  compared  his  attacks  on  Peridcs  (hixOtU  aSBon^i 
KX4wpi)  to  those  of  a  hone-fly,  or  other  biting  and  importunate  insect. 
'  See  Boeckh.  St  d.  Ath.  ii.  c  16. 
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tne  passions  which  had  been  heated  by  the  debate  chap. 
were  a  little  cooled,  many  of  those  who  had  voted  ,  ^'""'  , 
with  the  majority  began  to  recoil  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  sweeping  massacre,  and  to  wish  that  they 
could  recall  the  hasty  sentence.  The  MitylensBan 
envoys  and  their  Athenian  friends  took  advantage  of 
this  turn  in  the  public  mind,  and  induced  the  pre- 
siding magistrates,  who  perceived  the  general  feeling, 
to  call  another  assembly,  and  put  the  question  again 
to  the  vote.  Cleon  again  came  forward  to  support 
the  decree  which  he  had  moved  the  day  before. 
Though  the  speech  which  Thucydides  ascribes  to 
him  probably  affords  no  specimen  of  his  style  of 
oratory,  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  vein  of  his 
arguments.  To  shame  the  people  out  of  its  human- 
ity, he  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  a  democratical 
government  which  is  liable  to  such  sudden  changes 
of  mood,  is  unfit  to  rule  an  empire.  He  repeats  an 
observation  which  Pericles  is  said  to  have  made  for  a 
different  purpose,  that  the  Athenian  dominion  was  a 
tyranny,  resting  on  force,  not  on  the  affections  of  its 
subjects.  Lenity  and  indvlgence  toward  rebels  were 
not  only  in  themselves  injurious  to  such  a  power,  but 
would  now  afford  an  example  of  levity,  which  would 
destroy  all  the  stability  of  the  laws,  and  would  stimulate 
the  vanity  of  clever  and  ambitious  men,  to  seek  repu- 
tation by  continually  overthrowing  what  had  been  ma- 
turely resolved  on  the  proposal  of  another.  His  own 
opinion  remained  unchanged;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  any  one,  who  was  not  either  seduced  by  the  desire 
of  displaying  a  perverse  ingenuity,  or  swayed  by  merce- 
nary motives,  could  question  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  the  decree.  Mitylene  had  been  guilty,  not  simply  of 
revolt,  but  of  a  malignant,  wanton  conspiracy,  against 
an  ally  who  had  distinguished  her  among  all  her  con- 
federates by  peculiar  honours  and  privileges.  As  the 
offence  was  aggravated,   the  punishment  ought  to  be 
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cfiup.  severe.  Nor  was  there  any  ground  for  making  a  dis- 
tinctUm — which  would  ordy  encourage  offenders  by  sup- 
plying them  with  pretexts  easUy  fabricated — between 
the  class  which  had  been  active  in  the  rebellion^  and  that 
which  by  its  acquiescence  had  shoum  itself  mUing  to 
thare  the  risk  of  the  enterprise^  and  had  in  fact  co- 
operated unth  its  authors.  If  such  aggressors  were 
allowed  to  hope  for  impunity^  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  labours^  the  dangers^  and  the  losses  of  the  common- 
wealth^ which  would  be  involved  in  a  series  of  contests^ 
in  which  victory  would  be  unprofitable^  defeat  calamitous. 
A  signal  example  wa>s  necessary  to  convince  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  similar  misdeeds^  that  no  artSy  either 
of  eloquence  or  of  corruption^  would  avail  to  screen  them 
from  vengeance. 

The  cause  of  the  Mitylenaeans  was  pleaded  by  Dio- 
dotus,  who  had  most  strongly  opposed  the  decree  in 
the  previous  assembly,  and  who  was  perhaps  just  suf- 
ficiently connected  with  them  to  give  some  colour  to 
Cleon's  insinuation  of  corrupt  motives.  He  repels  it 
only  by  some  general  remarks,  on  the  odiousness  and 
mischievousness  of  such  vague  imputations,  which,  he 
observes,  were  so  readily  caught  up  by  an  Athenian 
audience,  as  to  render  it  a  service  full  of  difficulty 
and  danger  to  oflfer  them  good  advice.  But  as  to  the 
question  then  before  them,  he  is  willing  to  let  it  rest 
on  the  ground  which  his  adversary  himself  has  taken. 
He  will  not  attempt  either  to  defend  or  to  excuse  the 
conduct  of  the  Mitylenaeans.  He  is  ready  to  admit 
that  they  have  deserved  the  utmost  rigour  of  Cleon's 
decree.  But  he  is  prepared  to  show,  that,  although 
such  a  punishment  might  be  just,  it  would  not  be 
expedient  for  Athens  to  inflict  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  judicious  than  this  line  of  argument,  on  an  oc- 
casion when  it  was  evident  that  the  humane  feelings 
of  his  hearers  were  already  roused,  but  many  might 
want  to  be  furnished  with  reasons   for  indulging 
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them,  and  the  rest  would  only  be  exasperated  by  ch^. 
any  attempt  to  vindicate  the  objects  of  their  resent- 
ment. He  therefore  reminds  them,  that  no  punish^ 
ments  ever  devised  had  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  crimes ; 
since  the  rigour  of  the  laws^  to  whatever  degree  it  might 
be  stretched^  could  never  extinguish  the  hope  of  impunity^ 
by  which  men  were  buoyed  up  in  tiieir  criminal  enter* 
prises.  The  cravings  of  passion^  vnth  the  encourage'^ 
ment  afforded  by  the  capriciousness  of  fortune^  woidd 
always  lead  them  to  face  the  most  terrible  dangers.  It 
was  vnth  states^  as  with  individuals.  None  ever  em- 
barked in  a  war  vnthout  what  seemed  to  it  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success ;  and  none  would  ever  be  restrained 
from  such  undertakings  by  their  knowledge  of  the  evils 
which  they  would  incur  from  a  defeat.  But  the  treat- 
ment which  they  had  to  expect  from  their  enemies  would 
have  great  weight  in  determining  the  duration  of  the 
contest.  Men  who  might  soon  be  reduced  to  submission 
upon  moderate  terms^  if  they  despaired  of  mercy  would 
hold  out  to  the  last.  And-  thus  the  extreme  vengeance 
which  Clean  proposed  to  inflict  on  Mitylene^  though  it 
would  not  deter  other  cities  from  following  the  example 
of  her  revolty  if  they  had  strong  hopes  of  a  happier 
issue^  would  certainly  prevent  them  from  yielding^  when 
they  were  once  engaged^  as  long  ihey  had  strength  to 
resist  Every  war^  of  the  same  kindy  into  which  Athens 
might  hereafter  be  drawn  u>ould  be  prolonged^  as  a 
struggle  for  lifcy  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  when  she  had 
conquered  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure^  she 
would  findy  instead  of  useful  subjects^  a  solitude  and  a 
ruin.  But  if  it  was  impolitic  thus  to  deprive  herself  of 
the  advantages  which  she  loould  reap  from  the  timely 
submission  of  her  refractory  allies^  it  would  be  the  height 
offoUy^  as  well  as  of  injustice^  to  involve  the  common- 
alty of  Mitylene,  which  had  brought  about  the  surrender ^ 
in  the  same  sentence  of  extermination  with  the  authors  of 
the  rd)elliony  and  so  to  estrange  the  affections  of  the  only 
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<3HAP.  class  which  she  could  anywhere  call  her  friends.  It 
would  be  unserj  if  they  were  culpable^  to  draw  a  veil 
over  their  offences.  On  these  solid  grounds^  and  without 
any  appeal  to  their  pity  or  their  indulgence^  he  would 
advise  them  to  rescind  their  decree :  to  put  the  prisoners 
whom  Poshes  had  sent^  upon  their  trial ;  but  to  spare 
the  rest  of  the  Mitylenceans  and  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  city. 

The  arguments  of  Diodotus,  or  his  cause,  prevailed. 
The  decree  was  repealed,  yet  only  by  a  small  majo* 
rity ;  which,  as  the  force  of  reasoning  seems  to  prepon- 
derate on  his  side,  indicates  that  political  calculations 
had  little  to  do  with  the  decision,  and  that  it  was  a 
victory  hardly  gained  by  humanity  over  anger:  a 
victory  indeed  which  can  claim  no  praise,  where  the 
struggle  was  so  shameful ;  yet  the  fury  of  the  Athe- 
nians, though  carried  to  so  dreadful  an  excess,  is  less 
hateful  than  the  coldblooded  cruelty  of  Sparta.  The 
decree  of  mercy  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  it  was 
despatched  in  a  galley  which  had  been  provided,  by 
the  care  of  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  with  food  pre- 
pared to  be  used  on  board,  and  was  plied  by  men 
who  were  urged  to  extraordinary  efforts,  as  well  by 
the  importance  of  the  service  as  by  the  promise  of 
great  rewards ;  and,  as  they  rowed  without  inter- 
mission, resting  by  turns  for  meals  and  sleep,  and 
were  not  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  they  gained 
ground  rapidly  on  the  other  galley,  which  had  started 
twenty-four  hours  sooner,  but  being  charged  with  so 
dismal  an  errand,  was  not  speeded  by  the  goodwill  of 
her  crew.  It  however  arrived  first ;  and  Paches  had 
already  opened  the  decree  of  death,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  executing  it — in  another  hour  perhaps  the 
latreets  of  Mitylene  would  have  been  flowing  with 
blood — when  the  countermand  came.  But  the  pri- 
soners at  Athens — upwards  of  one  thousand  persons 
— were  all  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
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as  Cleon  "had  proposed,  without  even  a  form  of  trial,     chap. 
Mitylene  was  deprived  of  all  remains  and  show  of      ^^^ 
independence.    Her  walls  were  razed,  her  navy  seized, 
she  was  no  longer  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  a  tri- 
butary state.     The  whole  island,  except  the  territory 
of  Methymna,  was  parcelled  out  into  three  thousand 
shares,  of  which  a  tithe  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  ; 
the  rest  were  allotted  to  Attic  colonists,  to  whom  the 
Lesbians  who  were  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  paid 
a  fixed  and  uniform  rent.     If,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
greater  part  of  this  land  had  been  the  property  of  the 
Mitylenaeans   executed  at  Athens,  the  new  tenants 
may  have  gained  more  by  the  transaction  than  their . 
landlords. 

The  fate  of  Paches  himself  was  singular  and  mys- 
terious. On  his  return  to  Athens,  when  the  time 
came  for  rendering  the  usual  account  of  his  conduct 
in  the  office  which  he  had  so  ably  and  successfully 
filled,  instead  of  the  rewards  which  might  have  been 
expected  by  a  victorious  general  who  had  delivered 
his  country  from  a  pressing  danger,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  some  charge,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
not  recorded,  and  either  having  been  convicted,  or 
perceiving  that  he  had  no  chance  of  a  favourable 
verdict  \  stabbed  himself  mortally,  in  the  presence  of 
his  judges.  Hence  in  the  declamations  of  later  times 
the  name  of  Paches  was  often  coupled  with  those 
of  Miltiades,  and  Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  to  il- 
lustrate the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  the  Athenian 
people.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  story,  not 
indeed  resting  on  good  authority,  but  yet  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  better,  which  represents  Paches  as 
having  grossly  abused  his  power  at  Mitylene,  and  as 
having  been  prosecuted  at  Athens  by  the  victims  of 
his  lust  and  cruelty.^     The  temper  of  the  Athenians 

'  &s  riXiaKtro,     Plut  Arist  26. ;  compare  Nic.  6. 

'  Agathias  Epigram.  57.  ed.     Niebuhr.     AnthoL   Or.  Jacobs,  torn.  it.  p.  34. 
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^xxL*     renders  such  a  case  possible ;  but  no  impartial  his- 
>  torian  will  venture  to  adopt  either  account  of  the 

matter  as  a  ground  for  praise  or  blame. 

By  this  time  the  remaining  garrison  of  Plataea  was 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weakness.     The  besiegers 
might  probably  long  before  have  taken  the  town 
without  difficulty  by  assault.     But  the  Spartans  had 
a  motive  of  policy  for  wishing  to  bring  the  siege  to 
a  diflferent  termination.     They  looked  forward  to  a 
peace  which  they  might  have  to  conclude  upon  the 
ordinary  terms  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests 
made  in  the  war.   In  this  case,  if  Plataea  fell  by  storm, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  restore  it  to  Athens ;  but  if 
it  capitulated,  they  might  allege  that  it  was  no  con- 
quest.    With  this  view  their  commander  protracted 
the  blockade,  until  at  length  he  discovered,  by  a  feint 
attack,  that  the  garrison  was  utterly  unable  to  defend 
the  walls.     He  then  sent  a  herald  to  propose  that 
they  should  surrender,  not  to  the  Thebans,  but  to  the 
Spartans,  and  on  condition  that  Spartan  judges  alone 
should  decide  upon  their  fate.     These  terms  were 
accepted,  the  town  delivered  up,  and  the  garrison, 
which  was  nearly  starved,  received  a  supply  of  food. 
In  a  few  day,  five  comnu.,ioner=  came  f"m  Sparta 
to  hold  the  promised  trial.     But  instead  of  the  usual 
forms  of  accusation  and  defence,  the  prisoners  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  answer  a  single  question : 
Whether  in  the  course  of  the  war  they  had  done  any 
service  to  Sparta  and  her  allies.     The  spirit  which 
^dictated  such  an  interrogatory  was  clear  enough. 
The  prisoners  however  obtained  leave  to  plead  for 
themselves  without  restriction ;   their  defence  was 
conducted  by  two  of  their  number,  one  of  whom, 
Laco  son  of  Aimnestus,  was  proxenus  of  Sparta. 
The  arguments  of  the  Plataean  orators,  as  reported 

The  suluect  is  more  fully  diicussed  in  a  paper  in  the  Candnidgt  JPhUobgieal  Mtueum, 
VOL  n.  p.  236. 
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by  Thucydidcs,  are  strong,  and  the  address  which  he  chap. 
attributes  to  them  is  the  only  specimen  he  has  left  of 
pathetic  eloquence.  They  could  point  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  sending  five  commissioners  from  Sparta, 
to  inquire  whether  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  town 
were  friends  of  the  besiegers ;  a  question  which,  if 
retorted  upon  the  party  which  asked  it,  would  equally 
convict  them  of  a  wanton  aggression.  They  could 
appeal  to  their  services  and  sufferings  in  the  Persian 
war,  when  they  alone  among  the  Boeotians  remained 
constant  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  while  the  Thebans 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians  in  the  very 
land  which  they  now  hoped  to  make  their  own  with 
the  consent  of  Sparta.  They  could  plead  an  important 
obHgation  which  they  had  more  recently  conferred 
on  Sparta  herself,  whom  they  had  succoured  with  a 
third  part  of  their  whole  force,  when  her  very  ex- 
istence was  threatened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Messenians 
after  the  great  earthquake.  They  could  urge  that 
their  alliance  with  Athens  had  been  originally  formed 
with  the  approbation,  and  even  by  the  advice,  of  the 
Spartans  themselves ;  that  justice  and  honour  forbad 
them  to  renounce  a  connection  which  they  had  sought 
as  a  favour,  and  from  which  they  had  derived  great 
advantages ;  and  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  themselves, 
they  had  not  broken  the  last  peace,  but  had  been 
treacherously  surprised  by  the  Thebans,  while  they 
thought  themselves  secure  in  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Even  if  their  former  merits  wer§  not  sufficient  to 
outweigh  any  later  offence  which  could  be  imputed 
to  them,  they  might  insist  on  the  Greek  usage  of 
war,  which  forbad  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity 
with  an  enemy  who  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself;  and  as  they  had  proved,  by  the  patience 
with  which  they  had  endured  the  torments  of  hunger, 
that  they  preferred  perishing  by  famine  to  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thebans,  they  had  a  right  to 
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CHAP,     demand  that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a  worse 
,  condition  by  their  own  act,  but,  if  they  were  to  gain 
nothing  by  their  capitulation,  should  be  restored  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  when  they  made  it. 

But  unhappily  for  the  PlataBans  they  had  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  the  mercy  or  the  honour  of  Sparta : 
two  principles  which  never  appear  to  have  had  the 
weight  of  a  feather  in  any  of  her  public  transactions ; 
and  though  the  Spartan  commissioners  bore  the  title 
of  judges,  they  came  in  fact  only  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  which  had  been  previously  dictated  by 
Thebes.  Yet  the  appeal  of  the  Plataeans  was  so 
affecting,  that  the  Thebans  distrusted  the  firmness  of 
their  allies,  and  obtained  leave  to  reply.  They  very 
judiciously  and  honestly  treated  the  question  as  one 
which  lay  entirely  between  the  Plataeans  and  them- 
selves. They  attributed  the  conduct  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  Persian  war,  to  the  compulsion  of  a 
small  dominant  faction,  and  pleaded  the  services 
which  they  had  themselves  since  rendered  to  Sparta. 
They  depreciated  the  patriotic  deeds  of  the  Plataeans, 
as  the  result  of  their  attachment  to  Athens,  whom 
they  had  not  scrupled  to  abet  in  all  her  undertakings 
against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  They  defended  the 
attempt  which  they  had  made  upon  Platsea  during 
the  peace,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  invited 
by  a  number  of  its  wealthiest  and  noblest  citizens, 
and  they  charged  the  Plataeans  with  a  breach  of  faith 
in  the  execution  of  their  Theban  prisoners,  whose 
blood  called  for  vengeance  as  loudly  as  they  for 
mercy. 

These  were  indeed  reasons  which  fuUy  explained 
and  perhaps  justified  their  own  enmity  to  Plataea, 
and  did  not  need  to  be  aided  by  so  glaring  a  false- 
hood, as  the  assertion,  that  their  enemies  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  the  only  part 
of  their  argument  that  bore  upon  the  real  question, 
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was  that  in  which  they  reminded  the  Spartans,  that  chap. 
Thebes  was  their  most  powerful  and  useful  ally.  ^^ 
This  the  Spartans  felt ;  and  they  had  long  determined 
that  no  scruples  of  justice  or  humanity  should  en- 
danger so  valuable  a  connection.  But  it  seems  that 
they  still  could  not  devise  any  more  ingenious  mode 
of  reconciling  their  secret  motive  with  outward  de- 
cency, than  the  original  question,  which  implied  that 
if  the  prisoners  were  their  enemies,  they  might  right- 
fully put  them  to  death ;  and  in  this  sophistical 
abstraction  all  the  claims  which  arose  out  of  the 
capitulation,  when  construed  according  to  the  plainest 
rules  of  equity,  were  overlooked.  The  question  was 
again  proposed  to  each  separately,  and  when  the 
ceremony  was  finished  by  his  answer  or  his  silence, 
he  was  immediately  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
The  PlataBans  who  suffered  amounted  to  200;  their 
fate  was  shared  by  twenty-five  Athenians,  who  could 
not  have  expected  or  claimed  milder  treatment,  as 
they  might  have  been  fairly  excepted  from  the  be- 
nefit of  the  surrender.  The  women  were  all  made 
slaves.  If  there  had  been  nothing  but  inhumanity 
in  the  proceeding  of  the  Spartans,  it  would  have 
been  so  much  slighter  than  that  which  they  had 
exhibited  toward  their  most  unoffending  prisoners 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice.  All  that  is  very  signal  in  this  transaction,  is 
the  baseness  of  their  cunning,  and  perhaps  the  dul- 
ness  of  their  invention. 

The  town  and  its  territory  were,  with  better  right, 
ceded  to  the  Thebans.  For  a  year  they  permitted 
the  town  to  be  occupied  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Megara,  and  by  the  remnant  of  the  Platseans  be- 
longing to  the  Theban  party.  But  afterwards — 
fearing  perhaps  that  it  might  be  wrested  from  them 
— they  razed  it  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  the 
temples  standing.     On  the  site,  and  with  the  ma- 
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CHAP,  terials  of  the  demolished  buildings,  they  erected  an 
^  edifice  200  feet  square,  with  an  upper  story,  the 
whole  divided  into  apartments,  for  the  reception  of 
the  pilgrims  who  might  come  to  the  quinquennial 
festival^,  or  on  other  sacred  occasions.  They  also 
built  a  new  temple,  which  together  with  the  brass 
and  the  iron  found  in  the  town,  which  were  made 
into  couches,  they  dedicated  to  Her^,  the  goddess  to 
whom  Pausanias  was  thought  to  have  owed  his  vic- 
tory. The  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Theban 
state-lands,  and  let  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  So,  in 
the  ninety-third  year  after  Plataea  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  Athens,  this  alliance  became  the  cause 
of  its  ruin. 

The  fleet  with  which  Alcidas  had  escaped  from  the 
coast  of  Ionia  was  afterward  dispersed  by  a  storm  off 
Crete,  but  was  again  assembled  in  the  port  of  CyUene, 
where  the  admiral  found  a  squadron  of  thirteen 
galleys  from  Leucas  and  Ambracia,  and  Brasidas, 
who  had  been  sent  to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The 
armament  thus  strengthened  was  destined  to  act  on 
the  coast  of  Corcyra,  where  affairs  were  in  such  a 
state  as  afforded  a  prospect,  that,  while  the  Athe- 
nians had  only  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys  at  Nau- 
pactus,  the  island  might  be  detached  from  their 
influence. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  sea-fight  which  was  one 
of  the  occasions  of  the  war,  the  Corinthians  had 
taken  250  Corcyraean  prisoners,  whom  they  treated 
with  great  indulgence,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them 
over  to  their  interest.  They  afterwards  sent  them 
back  to  Corcyra,  nominally  ransomed  for  800  talents, 
on  security  given  by  their  friends  at  Corinth,  but  in 
truth  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  restoring 
the  Corinthian  ascendancy  in  the  island.  In  this 
undertaking  they  engaged  the  more  readily,  as  most 

>  See  Vol  n.  p.  392. 
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of  them  belonged  to  that  class  for  which  such  a  chap. 
revolution  would  open  the  way  to  power;  and  they  . 
at  length  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  strong 
enough,  in  an  assembly  which  was  attended  by 
envoys  from  Athens  and  from  Corinth,  to  procure  a 
decree,  which  revived  the  old  system  of  neutrality 
between  the  belligerents;  so  that  though  the  Athe- 
nian alliance  was  not  renounced,  the  Peloponnesians 
were  to  be  treated  as  friends.  The  democratical 
party  was  headed  by  one  Pithias,  who,  though  not 
formally  appointed  by  the  state,  or  recognized  by  the 
Athenians,  assumed  the  character  of  their  proxenus. 
The  party  which  had  gained  a  step  by  the  decree, 
now  proceeded  to  try  its  strength,  by  arraigning 
Pithias  on  a  charge  of  making  Corcyra  subservient 
to  Athens.  But  he  was  acquitted ;  and  being  thus 
assured  of  his  superiority,  he  laid  hold  of  a  handle 
which  was  perhaps  supplied  by  the  contiguity  of 
some  private  property  to  certain  public  domains,  or 
by  the  tenure  on  which  these  were  occupied  by 
private  persons,  and  convicted  five  of  the  wealthiest 
among  his  adversaries,  of  having  cut  stakes  on  ground 
sacred  to  Zeus  and  to  the  hero  Alcinous.  The  legal 
fine  for  every  stake  was  a  stater^;  and,  perhaps 
through  long  connivance  or  dormancy  of  the  law,  the 
whole  penalty  which  each  of  the  defendants  had  in- 
curred was  of  ruinous  amount.  With  the  ensigns  of 
suppliants  they  besought  the  people  to  allow  them  to 
pay  it  by  instalments ;  but  Pithias,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  prevented  them  from  ob- 
taining this  indulgence,  and  was  preparing  to  use  the 
advantage  which  his  station  afforded  him,  to  reverse 
the  decree  of  neutrality,  when  his  adversaries,  mad- 
dened by  their  personal  losses,  and  by  the  threatened 
defeat  of  their  plans,  collected  a  band  of  conspirators, 

*  Probably  the  silver  one  of  four  dracbmas ;  if  it  had  been  the  gold  stater  of 
twenty  drachmas,  this  would  have  been  remarked. 
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CHAP,  who  suddenly  rushed  into  the  council-chamber,  and 
.  despatched  Pithias,  and  about  sixty  others.  The 
consternation  excited  by  this  outrage  was  such,  that 
some  of  his  party  took  refuge  on  board  the  galley 
which  had  brought  the  Athenian  envoys,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  Athens.  The  conspirators,  whose 
strength  was  probably  measured  by  their  boldness, 
became  masters  of  the  assembly,  and  carried  a  motion 
for  closing  their  ports  against  all  but  single  vessels 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  At  the  same  time  they 
sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  justify  their  proceedings, 
and  to  induce  the  refugees  there  to  remain  tranquil. 
But  the  Athenians  arrested  both  the  envoys  and  all 
their  countrymen  who  had  yielded  to  their  per- 
suasions or  threats,  and  lodged  them  in  custody  in 
^gina.  In  the  mean  while  the  party  which  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Corcyra,  encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  galley  with  ambassadors 
from  Sparta,  fell  upon  the  commonalty,  which  at 
first  was  put  to  the  rout,  but  in  the  following  night 
took  possession  of  the  citadel  and  the  other  eminences 
in  the  city,  and  collected  its  forces  there,  and  in  one 
of  the  harbours  called  the  HyUaic.  The  other  har- 
bour was  in  the  power  of  their  adversaries,  as  well  as 
the  agora  adjoining  it,  where  most  of  them  lived. 
The  next  day  was  chiefly  spent  by  both  parties  in 
procuring  reinforcements.  The  slaves,  whom  each 
invited  by  the  promise  of  freedom,  mostly  joined  the 
commonalty  ;  their  opponents  brought  over  800  auxi- 
liaries from  the  continent.  The  day  after,  the 
struggle  began ;  and  the  oligarchs,  overpowered  by 
the  commonalty,  which  was  strong  in  numbers  and 
in  position,  and  actively  supported  by  the  women, 
were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  in  the  agora.  The  conflagration  repelled 
their  enemies,  but  caused  great  damage,  especially  to 
the  property  of  merchants,  and  if  it  had  been  fa- 
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voured  by  the  wind,  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  chap. 
city.  The  night  brought  a  pause,  during  which  the 
Corinthian  gaUey,  and  most  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
who  saw  the  cause  of  their  friends  declining,  made 
their  escape.  But  the  next  day  an  Athenian  general, 
Nicostratus  son  of  Diitrephes,  arrived  with  twelve 
galleys  and  500  Messenians,  from  his  station  at 
Naupactus.  He  interposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and  concluded  a  solemn  agreement  between 
the  parties,  by  which  ten  of  the  principal  authors  of 
the  late  convulsion  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  — 
which  however  they  did  not  wait  for — no  one  else 
was  to  be  molested,  and  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  contracted  with  Athens.  Peace  being 
thus  restored,  Nicostratus  prepared  to  depart;  but 
the  leaders  of  the  commonalty  requested  him  to  leave 
five  of  his  galleys  with  them,  and  to  take  away  five 
which  they  would  man  for  him  instead.  Having 
gained  leave,  they  signified  their  intention  of  putting 
their  enemies  on  board.  They,  fearing  that  they 
were  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  took  refuge  in  a  sanctuary 
of  the  Twins.  Nicostratus  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
allay  their  fears ;  and  the  opposite  party,  interpreting 
their  refusal  as  a  proof  of  some  treacherous  design, 
rose,  and  searched  their  houses  for  arms,  and,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Athenian  general,  would 
have  slain  some  who  fell  in  their  way.  Upon  this 
those  who  had  hitherto  remained  quiet  betook  them- 
selves as  suppliants  to  the  sanctuary  of  Here ;  and 
the  popular  leaders  were  so  alarmed  at  their  numbers, 
which  were  upwards  of  400,  that  they  induced  them 
to  let  themselves  be  carried  over  to  Ptychia,  a  little 
island  not  far  off,  where  they  were  supplied  with 
provisions. 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  transaction,  while  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  parties  were  still  in  the  same 
state  of  suspense,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Al- 
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CHAP,      cidas  and  Brasidas,  fifty-three  galleys,  arrived  in  the 
t  channel.    They  anchored  for  the  night  in  the  harbour 

of  Sybota  on  the  main  land ;  and  the  next  morning 
pushed  across  toward  Corcyra.      Their  appearance 
threw  the  party  till  then  triumphant  into  dismay 
and   confusion.     While  the  Athenian   squadron  set 
out  in  good  order  to  meet  the  enemy  and  hold  him 
in  check,  they  manned  sixty  of  their  own  galleys, 
and  sent  them  out  in  succession  as  they  were  got 
ready ;    but    not   without   misgivings,   which   were 
justified  by  the  event.     For  two  inunediately  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  in  others  the  crews  began 
fighting    with    one    another.      The    Peloponnesiana, 
seeing  their  disorder,  divided  their  own  force,  and 
with  twenty  galleys  attacked  the  Corcyrasans  as  they 
came  up  in  small  numbers,  while  the  remaining  three- 
and-thirty  encountered  the  Athenian  squadron.     But 
as    Nicostratus   by   superior   tactics    avoided    their 
centre,  where  he  must  have  been  surrounded  and 
overpowered,  and  having  taken  them  in  flank  sank 
one  galley,  they  formed  into  a  circle,  and  stood  on 
the  defensive.     And  now  the  Athenians  were  about 
to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  which  Phormio  had  practised 
so   successfully   in   the   Corinthian   gulf,   when   the 
twenty  galleys,  which  had  been  mastering  the  Cor- 
cyrseans  almost  without  resistance,  at  the  sight  of 
this  danger  came  up  and  joined  the  main  body.     The 
Athenians,  imable  to  make  head  against  such  a  force, 
fell  back,  but  in  good  order,  so  as  to  give  their  allies 
time  for  retreating.     And  thus  the  battle  terminated, 
leaving  the  Peloponnesians  masters  of  thirteen  Cor- 
cyraean  galleys,  and  of  the  sea.      The  Corcyrseans 
were  alarmed  lest  the  enemy  should  make  use  of  his 
victory  to  attack  the  city,  or  at  least  to  deliver  the 
prisoners  in  Ptychia,  and  they  removed  them  back  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Her^,  and  made  preparations  for  de- 
fence.    But  Alcidas,  though  he  had  an  able  coun- 
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seller,  was  supreme  in  command ;  it  was  near  sunset;     ^^• 
and  he  withdrew,  without  attempting  to  strike  another 
blow,  to  Sybota. 

The  next  morning  Brasidas  pressed  him  to  make 
for  the  city,  where  all  was  in  terror  and  disorder; 
but  Alcidas  preferred  the  safer  operation  of  dis- 
embarking his  troops  at  the  headland  of  Leucimna, 
and  ravaging  the  country ;  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
democratical  party,  which,  expecting  an  early  attack, 
had  entered  into  negotiation  with  its  adversaries, 
and  had  prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  embark  in 
their  remaining  serviceable  galleys — now  reduced  to 
thirty — for  the  defence  of  the  city.  About  noon,  as 
if  he  had  exhausted  every  opportunity  of  action,  Al- 
cidas sailed  away  to  his  station,  and  at  nightfall  he 
received  intelligence,  conveyed  by  fire-signals  from 
Leucas,  of  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  armament — 
sixty  galleys,  which  had  been  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eurymedon,  to  protect  Corcyra.  He  now 
lost  no  time ;  but  pushing  by  the  shore  under  cover 
of  the  night,  reached  the  Leucadian  isthmus,  and  had 
his  ships  hauled  over  to  the  other  side,  and  so  pursued 
his  voyage  homeward  in  security. 

The  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  enemy's  de- 
parture, released  the  democratical  Corcyraeans  from 
every  restraint  that  prudence  had  hitherto  laid  on 
their  vindictive  passions,  which  were  only  exaspe- 
rated by  the  danger  they  had  just  escaped.  The 
Messenians  brought  by  Nicostratus  were  now  for  the 
first  time  admitted  within  the  walls ;  and  the  thirty 
galleys  which  had  been  manned  for  action  in  the 
harbour  fronting  the  main  land,  were  ordered  to  sail 
roimd  into  the  Hyllaic  harbour.  On  their  arrival  all 
the  partizans  of  the  oligarchy  who  had  helped  to  man 
them  were  secured.  But  in  the  mean  while  a  bloody 
prelude  to  more  tragical  scenes  had  begun  in  the 
city,  with  the  murder  of  several  who  fell  in  the  way 
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CHAP,    of  their  triumphant  enemies.     An  attempt  was  then 
.  made  to  entice  the  suppliants  out  of  the.  sanctuary 

by  the  promise  of  a  legal  trial.  It  was  a  mere  mock- 
ery ;  and  all  who  trusted  to  it,  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  rest,  when  they  saw  their  fears  verified 
by  the  fate  of  their  friends,  became  desperate,  and 
destroyed  themselves  on  the  holy  ground;  some  by 
hanging  themselves  on  the  boughs  of  the  sacred 
trees.  But  even  this  was  only  a  signal  for  a  more 
general  massacre,  which  lasted  seven  days — as  long 
as  the  Athenian  commander  stayed  to  encourage  it 
with  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  by  his  own  implied 
approbation — and  in  which  the  ties  of  religion,  of 
common  humanity,  and  even  of  domestic  affection, 
were  all,  in  various  forms,  violated  and  profaned. 
In  one  sanctuary  the  suppliants  were  walled  in,  and 
died  of  hunger ;  from  others  they  were  dragged  out 
to  death.  A  father  was  known  to  have  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  child.  Political  enmity, 
though  the  ordinary  motive  of  these  murders,  was 
often,  during  this  season  of  anarchy,  only  a  pretext, 
which  enabled  many  to  revenge  their  personal  in- 
juries, or  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  creditors.  When 
Eurymedon  sailed  away,  hatred  and  revenge  were 
almost  forced  to  rest  for  want  of  work.  A  remnant 
indeed  of  the  vanquished  party  amounting  to  about 
five  hundred  still  survived ;  but  it  had  escaped  to 
the  opposite  coast,  and  there  having  seized  some 
forts,  both  kept  pessession  of  the  continental  terri- 
tory of  the  state,  and  by  continual  excursions  ha- 
rassed its  adversaries  in  the  island,  interrupted  their 
commerce,  and  even  cut  off  their  necessary  supplies : 
success  which  in  the  end,  by  inspiring  the  assailants 
with  hopes  of  a  still  deeper  and  more  permanent 
revenge,  hurried  them  on  to  their  own  destruction. 

The  consideration  of  such  dire  excesses  as  we  have 
been  relating  induced  the  Greek  historian  to  pause, 
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and,  in  a  digression  which  is  perhaps  the  most  in-     chap. 
structive  part  of  his  work,  to  lay  open  the  deep  and  , 

spreading  root  which  yielded  these  bitter  fruits ;  in 
other  words,  to  describe  with  searching  minuteness 
the  character  and  progress  of  that  spirit  of  party, 
which,  though  it  had  long  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  had  already  manifested  itself  in  many 
terrible  deeds,  had  never  before  broken  out  in  a  form 
quite  so  hideous,  as  it  displayed  in  the  massacre  of 
Corcyra.  This  therefore  Thucydides  looks  upon  as 
the  opening  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  factions;  when,  as  the  same  causes  continued 
to  operate  with  increasing  malignity,  scenes  which 
had  before  been  rare,  and  were  viewed  with  wonder 
and  horror,  grew  common  and  familiar.  Yet  he  was 
aware  that,  so  long  as  human  nature  remained  the 
same,  mankind  would  never  cease  to  be  afflicted,  in 
various  modes  and  degrees,  with  the  same  evils,  and 
that  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  his  countrymen 
belongs,  in  its  great  outlines,  to  all  ages  and  nations. 
We  have  seen  how  the  old  aristocracies  sank,  and 
that  they  made  way  either  for  a  tyranny,  or  for  a 
more  or  less  comprehensive  form  of  oligarchy,  and 
frequently  in  the  end  for  a  democracy.  Even  in 
those  states  in  which  a  democracy  was  never  esta- 
blished, there  was  a  commonalty  which  contained 
the  germ  at  least  of  a  democratical  party,  and  only 
needed  favourable  circumstances  to  unfold  it.  And 
where  a  popular  government  was  most  firmly  settled, 
there  was  always  a  class,  composed  partly  of  members 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  partly  of  citizens  who  had 
more  recently  risen  to  opulence,  which  viewed  it  with 
jealousy,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  over- 
throwing it.  But  though  there  were  everywhere 
seeds  of  discord,  tranquillity  might  long  be  pre- 
served, where  either  party  was  decidedly  predominant. 
The  less  it  had  to  fear  from  the  other,  the  milder 
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CHAP,     would  be  its  rule,  and  the  less  it  provoked  the  desire 
t  of  a  revolution.     The  more  nearly  the  two  parties 

balanced  each  other,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to 
avoid  a  contest,  and  the  less  probable  that  it  would 
be  kept  within  moderate  bounds.  But  when  Sparta 
and  Athens  had  engaged  in  a  struggle  which  called 
forth  their  whole  strength,  and  induced  theiti  wil- 
lingly to  receive  all  who  sought  their  alliance,  the 
greatest  inequality  between  the  parties  in  other  states 
became  of  little  moment,  since  it  might  be  compen- 
sated by  foreign  aid.  And  hence  jealousy  was  kept 
constantly  awake  on  the  one  side,  and  impatience  easily 
roused  on  the  other.  Their  conflicts  grew  more 
frequent,  their  mutual  animosity  more  implacable. 
The  war  also  contributed  in  another  way  to  the 
same  effect,  as  it  ruined  private  fortunes,  drained  the 
sources  of  the  general  prosperity,  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  prospects  of  many,  and  diverted  their  atten- 
tion from  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  Thus 
by  degrees  the  evil  rose  to  that  frightful  height  which 
Thucydides  describes.  The  ties  which  bound  men  to 
their  political  associates  were  felt  to  be  stronger  than 
those  either  of  country  or  kindred ;  those  who  kept 
clear  of  such  engagements,  incurred  the  resentment 
of  both  parties.  The  most  violent  men  took  the  lead, 
and  gave  the  tone.  He  was  accounted  the  stanchest 
partizan  and  the  best  counsellor,  who  was  most  reck- 
less and  ruthless  in  compassing  the  destruction  of 
his  adversaries;  one  who  rather  aimed  at  providing 
for  the  safety  of  his  associates,  so  as  both  to  abstain 
and  escape  from  aggression,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
lukewarm  and  suspicious  friend.  Defensive  counsels 
were  scorned  as  weak  and  timid ;  the  only  use  of 
vigilance  was  held  to  be,  to  watch  for  opportunities 
of  striking  a  blow.  Courage  and  rashness,  prudence 
and  cimning,  changed  places  in  the  vocabulary  of 
party.     Every  fresh  example  of  vindictive  rage  led 
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to  a  still  higher  strain  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  and  chap. 
stifled  all  movements  of  pity  and  remorse  in  those  ,  ^^^'  , 
who  took  part  with  the  sufferers.  Every  new  breach 
of  faith  weakened  the  impulses  of  generosity,  shook 
the  confidence  of  open  and  unsuspecting  natures,  and 
enforced  the  arguments  of  those  who  denounced  mo- 
deration as  cowardice,  and  candour  as  folly.  The 
most  Uberal  professions  of  an  adversary  were  no 
otherwise  regarded,  than  as  if  they  either  betrayed 
his  weakness,  or  covered  some  hostile  design.  The 
most  solemn  oaths  were  viewed  only  as  means  of 
gaining  time  for  a  future  attack;  and  were  broken 
with  the  greater  pleasure,  if  they  had  been  so  far 
trusted,  as  to  lull  the  opposite  party  into  a  tempo- 
rary security.  The  poison  of  incurable  suspicion 
perverted  every  noble  feeling,  and  paralysed  every 
right  intention.  Yet  the  deepest  cunning  often  over- 
reached itself ;  and  those  who  were  conscious  of  their 
own  inferiority  in  artifice,  were  the  more  likely  to 
forestall  the  machinations  of  their  adversaries  by  the 
blind  impatience  of  their  fears.  That  it  thus  under- 
mined all  the  moral  foundations  of  civil  society,  piety, 
benevolence,  justice,  and  honour,  was  the  most  bane- 
ful effect  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  OF  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  TO  THE  GENERAL  PACIFICATION 
OF   SICILY. 

Cessation  and  Consequences  of  the  Plague  at  Athens,  — Ex^ 
pedition  of  Nicias  against  Melos,  —  Spartan  Colony  at 
Ueraclea, — Expedition  of  Demosthenes  against  j^tolicL*  — 
Its  disastrous  Issue,  —  The  j^tolians  attack  Naupactus,  — 
The  Ambracians  invade  Amphilochia, — Battle  of  Olpcs,  — 
Slaughter  of  the  Ambracians  at  Idomene, — Moderation  and 
Prudence  of  the  Acarnanians.  —  Purification  of  Delos,  — 
Tlie  Athenians  form  Designs  on  Sicily,  —  Reign  of  Gelo  at 
Syracuse,  —  Hiero  and  Polyzelus  succeed  him,  —  Reign  of 
Hiero,  —  He  is  succeeded  by  Thra^ybulus,  —  End  of  Gelo^s 
Dynasty,  —  fVdr  between  the  Syracusans  and  the  Merce^ 
naries,  —  Troubles  at  Syracuse,  —  Enterprises  of  Ducetius, 

—  Ascendancy  of  Syracuse  established,  —  Embassy  of  Gor- 
gias,  —  77ie  Athenians  send  Succours  to  the  Leontines,  — 
Fifth  Invasion  of  Attica.  —  Expedition  of  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles,  —  Fortification  of  Pyhis,  —  Bra^da^  at  Pylus, 

—  The  Spartans  shut  up  in  Sphacteria,  —  They  make 
Proposals  for  Peace,  —  The  Proposals  are  rejected  and  they 
deprived  of  their  Navy,  —  Perplexing  Position  of  the  Athe^ 
nians  at  Pylus,  —  Cleon  undertakes  to  reduce  Sphacteria, 

—  Preparations  of  Demosthenes,  —  Attack  on  tlie  Spartans, 

—  Their  Surrender,  —  Expedition  of  Nicias  to  tJie  Isthmus, 

—  Butchery  at  Corcyra,  —  Accession  of  Darius  Nothus, — 
Athenian  Embassy  to  Persia,  —  Expedition  of  Nicias  to 
Cythera,  —  Distress  of  Sparta,  —  Capture  of  Thyrea,  — 
Operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  —  Arguments  of 
Hermocrates  for  Peace,  —  General  Pacification  of  Sicily, 

CHAP.     The  two  leading  states  themselves,  though  they  con- 
j  tained  germs  of  discontent  which  afterwards  unfolded 
themselves  in  civil  discord,  were  at  this  tune  exempt 
from  the  evils  which   their  struggle   occasioned  in 
Corcyra.     The  internal  state  of  Sparta  seemed  most 
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prosperous :  for  the  signs  of  her  inward  decay  had     chap. 
scarcely   yet  begun   to   appear.      Athens   was   still  > 

suffering  from  the  plague,  which,  after  having  con- 
siderably abated  for  a  twelvemonth,  broke  out  with 
fresh  malignity  in  the  fifth  winter  of  the  war  (42^) 
accompanied  by  earthquakes,  which  shook  the  city, 
Euboea,  and  Boeotia,  but  more  especially  Orchomenus. 
This  second  attack  lasted  a  year ;  and  from  first  to 
last  the  sickness  carried  off  4400  of  the  citizens  who 
served  in  the  regular  infantry,  300  out  of  the  1000 
who  composed  the  equestrian  order,  and  a  number  of 
the  remaining  population  which  Thucydides  could 
not  pretend  to  ascertain.  This  void  was  indeed 
gradually  filled  up  in  the  course  of  nature ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  attended  by  one  pernicious  con- 
sequence, which  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  the 
cause  had  ceased,  as  it  produced  a  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  prescribed  the  conditions  of  the  Athenian 
franchise.  Many  gained  admission  to  its  privileges 
by  fraud ;  and  though  these  surreptitious  enfran- 
chisements may  have  supplied  the  state  with  a  number 
of  useful  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  thus  crept  in  could  have  sho\vn  as  little 
title  on  the  score  of  merit  as  of  birth,  and  possessed 
no  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  sons  of  Athens 
than  of  their  blood.  The  good  would  have  been 
obtained  without  the  evil,  if  the  thinned  civic  popu- 
lation had  been  recruited,  by  an  honourable  decree, 
from  the  most  reputable  and  deserving  of  the  aliens. 

But  Athens,  as  well  as  Sparta,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
internal  tranquillity  which  counterbalanced  the  evils 
of  war  and  pestilence.  The  popular  government  was 
so  firmly  established,  that  as  no  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, even  if  he  had  the  will,  could  conceive  the 
faintest  hope  of  subverting  it,  so  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  design  could  not  easily  be  instilled  into  any 
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CHAP,     but  the  weakest  minds.     Men  of  the  highest  birth, 
,  fortune,  and  abilities,  though  not  perhaps  satisfied 

with  the  way  in  which  the  public  affairs  were 
managed,  were  not  the  less  zealous  in  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  the  people,  though  often 
misled  by  unworthy  favourites,  on  the  whole  steadily 
preferred  the  ablest  men — the  more  willingly  if  they 
were  also  recommended  by  wealth  and  noble  descent 
— to  the  most  important  posts.  And  thus,  though 
Cleon  could  often  carry  liis  measures  in  the  assembly, 
the  fleets  and  armies  were  commanded  by  men  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  Such  were  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias,  who,  in  the  summer  of  426,  were  appointed 
to  conduct  two  expeditions,  one  destined  for  the  west 
of  Greece,  the  other  for  the  jEgean.  Nicias,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Athens,  and  a  prudent  and 
successful  general,  led  an  armament  of  sixty  galleys, 
with  2000  heavy  armed  on  board,  against  the  island 
of  Melos,  which,  alone  in  the  jEgean,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  adhered  to 
its  old  connection  with  Sparta,  which  it  regarded  as 
its  parent  state.  ^  Nicias  ravaged  the  island,  but  was 
not  able  to  reduce  the  town,  and  probably  abandoned 
the  attempt  the  sooner  that  he  might  take  part  in  an 
attack  upon  Tanagra,  where  he  was  to  act  in  concert 
with  an  army  which  was  to  march  from  Athens. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to  retaliate  for 
the  waste  which  Attica  had  suffered,  by  inflicting 
like  devastation  on  the  fertile  plain  of  Tanagra ;  for 
when  Nicias,  having  disembarked  his  troops  at  Oro- 
pus,  was  joined  near  Tanagra  by  the  whole  force  of 
Athens,  under  Hipponicus  son  of  Callias,  and  Eury- 
medon,  though  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Tana- 
graeans  and  a  body  of  Thebans  who  came  to  their 
assistance,  no  farther  use  was  made  of  this  advantage. 
Hipponicus  and  Eurymedon  marched  back  to  Athens, 

>  See  Vol.  Lp.  314. 
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and  Nicias,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Locris,  re-     chap. 
turned  with  his  fleet. 

The  Athenians  were  probably  induced  to  undertake 
this  expedition  to  Boeotia,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
inroads  upon  Megara,  by  the  exemption  which  they 
enjoyed  this  year  from  the  usual  Peloponnesian  in- 
vasion. The  Peloponnesian  army,  now  led  by  Agis 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Archidamus,  only  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  where  it  was  stopped 
by  a  series  of  earthquakes,  which  were  thought  to 
signify  that  the  gods  forbad  its  progress.  These 
convulsions  extended  to  some  distance  under  the  bed 
of  the  iEgean,  and  produced  partial  inundations ; 
such  as  may  in  ancient  times  have  left  their  traces 
in  the  mythical  traditions  of  Attica  and  Boeotia. 
The  Spartans  however  were  not  entirely  inactive  this 
summer.  At  the  request  of  the  Malians  of  Trachis, 
who  were  reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by  the  in- 
cursions of  their  neighbours,  the  mountaineers  of 
(Eta,  they  sent  a  body  of  colonists,  consisting  partly 
of  their  own  citizens,  partly  of  Laconians,  and  founded 
a  new  city,  which  they  named  Heraclea,  not  quite  a 
mile  from  the  ancient  Trachis.  The  sanction  of  the 
Delphic  god  had  been  duly  procured,  and  all  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  lonians,  Achaeans,  and  a  few 
other  races,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  colony, 
which,  as  the  power  of  Sparta  promised  security, 
soon  became  populous.  The  situation  appeared  to 
be  eligible  under  a  double  aspect :  for  its  vicinity  to 
the  Athenian  possessions  in  Eubcea — with  a  view  to 
which  an  arsenal  was  built  close  to  Thermopylae — 
and  as  lying  on  the  high  road  to  the  more  northern 
dependencies  of  Athens.  Yet  the  jealousy  of  the 
Thessalians,  and  the  enmity  of  the  (Etaean  tribes  on 
whose  territory  the  colony  encroached,  dispelled  both 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  it  excited  at  first,  and 
wore  down  its  strength  by  incessant  hostilities ;  while 
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CHAP,     the  arrogance  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan  governors 
t  drove  a  part  of  the  population  to  seek  a  habitation 

elsewhere. 

A  little  later  in  the  summer  Sparta  was  induced 
to  make  an  effort  to  counteract  the  Athenian  move- 
ments in  the  west.  At  the  same  time  that  Nicias 
embarked  on  his  expedition  to  Melos,  a  squadron  of 
thirty  galleys,  under  Demosthenes  and  Procles,  was 
sent  round  Peloponnesus,  and  having  been  joined  by 
fifteen  Corcyraean  ships,  and  by  troops  from  Za- 
cynthus  and  Cephallenia,  proceeded  to  attack  Leucas, 
where  its  operations  were  supported  by  the  Acar- 
nanians,  who  had  assembled  their  whole  force  — 
except  that  of  Q'^niadae — in  the  hope  of  at  length 
crushing  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  neighbour. 
The  Leucadians  kept  within  their  walls,  while  their 
territory  was  ravaged  by  this  overpowering  force; 
and  the  Acamanians  requested  Demosthenes  to  lay 
regular  siege  to  the  town.  But  it  happened  that  at 
the  same  juncture  he  was  urged  by  the  Messenians  of 
Naupactus  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  ^Etolia. 
He  had  private  motives  for  desiring  to  oblige  them, 
for  he  was  connected  with  them  by  ties  of  friendship 
and  hospitality ;  but  he  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  opening  a  road  through  jEtolia,  by  which 
he  might  penetrate  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  heart  of  BoBotia.  This  was  an  object,  if  not 
more  important,  yet  more  tempting  to  his  military 
ambition,  than  a  slow  and  uncertain  siege.  He 
therefore  neglected  the  wishes  of  the  Acarnanians, 
and  sailed  away  to  SoUium,  where  he  communicated 
his  plan  to  them,  and  requested  their  co-operation. 
This,  as  was  natural,  they  refused.  The  Corc)rraBan 
galleys  also  returned  home ;  so  that  Demosthenes, 
when  he  sailed  round  to  OEneon,  a  town  of  the 
Ozolian  Locris  on  the  Crisaean  gulf,  the  point  from 
which  he  intended  to  begin  his  march,  hsid  only  his 
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Messenian,  Zacjmthian,  and  Cephallenian  auxiliaries  ^^^' 
at  his  command,  beside  300  Athenians,  who  how- 
ever were  a  band  of  the  finest  troops  Athens  could 
furnish,  and  had  perhaps  been  induced  to  embark  as 
volunteers  by  the  personal  influence  of  Demosthenes, 
With  this  force  he  immediately  advanced  into  jEtolia; 
but  in  the  interior  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Locrians,  whose  aid  was  pe- 
culiariy  valuable,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  because  their  own  weapons  and  mode  of  fighting 
resembled  those  of  their  iEtolian  neighbours.  In 
the  first  three  days  after  crossing  the  border  he 
made  himself  master  of  three  jEtolian  towns  or 
villages,  Potidania,  Crocyleum,  and  Tichium ;  and  at 
this  last  place  halted,  and  sent  away  the  booty  which 
he  had  collected  to  the  Locrian  town  Eupalium. 
His  plan  was,  first  to  reduce  the  part  of  iEtolia 
belonging  to  the  Apodotian  horde  ^,  which  lay  imme- 
diately north  of  Locris ;  and  then,  if  the  terror  of  hi3 
arms  should  not  awe  the  rest  into  submission,  after 
having  returned  to  Naupactus,  to  make  a  second 
expedition  into  the  territory  of  the  Ophionians,  which 
lay  more  to  the  north-east,  and  extended  to  the  vale 
of  the  Sperchius,  and  finally  to  invade  the  Etirytanes, 
the  most  powerful,  fierce,  and  barbarous  of  the 
^tolian  tribes.  But  before  he  advanced  further,  he 
wished  to  wait  for  the  Locrians,  whom  he  needed  the 
more,  as  among  his  OAvn  men  he  had  very  few  light 
troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Messenians  urged 
the  expediency  of  prosecuting  his  march  without 
delay,  and  carrying  the  villages,  which  were  un- 
fortified, and  lay  wide  apart,  before  the  Jitolians 
should  have  collected  their  forces.  Demosthenes, 
elated  with  the  easy  conquests  which  he  had  already 
made,  complied  with  this  advice,  and  moved  onward 
to  jEgitium,  a  village  town  situate  about  ten  miles 
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CHAP,  from  the  coast  among  high  hills.  He  captured  it 
without  resistance ;  for  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  above  the  town.  But  the 
iEtolians,  who  had  received  early  intelligence  of 
the  meditated  expedition,  were  already  on  their 
march  with  the  whole  force  of  the  country,  which 
was  even  joined  by  the  Ophionian  tribes  of  mount 
(Eta,  the  Bomienses,  and  Callienses,  whose  seats  ap- 
proached the  Malian  gulf.  They  came  upon  the 
invaders  at  jE^tium,  and  descending  from  the  higher 
ground  on  several  sides  at  once,  assailed  them  with  a 
shower  of  missiles.  The  Athenians  could  only  repel 
their  attacks  by  charges  very  fatiguing  to  heavy 
armed  infantry  on  such  ground,  but  which  the 
iEtolians,  practised  in  this  mode  of  fighting,  could 
easily  elude.  Yet  as  long  as  the  small  body  of  bow- 
men which  Demosthenes  had  brought  with  him,  was 
able  to  ply  the  assailants  with  their  arrows,  they 
were  kept  in  cteck.  But  when  the  commander  of 
this  little  corps  was  slain,  and  the  men  having  spent 
their  arrows  were  dispersed,  the  heavy  armed  troops 
were  left  exposed  to  attacks  which  at  length  they 
had  not  strength  to  resist,  and  they  sought  safety  in 
flight.  The  country  through  which  they  had  to 
retreat  was  rugged  and  intricate ;  unknown  to  them, 
but  familiar  to  their  pursuers,  who  were  equipped  and 
trained  for  traversing  it  with  speed ;  their  guide,  a 
Messenian,  had  already  fallen.  Many  were  over- 
taken, and  killed  in  their  flight ;  still  more  lost  their 
way,  and  perished  in  the  pathless  ravines  into  which 
they  fell.  A  number  took  shelter  in  a  wood,  where 
they  could  find  no  outlet,  and  were  suffocated  by  the 
flames  which  the  enemy  kindled  around  them.  A 
great  number  of  the  allies  and  120  of  the  Athenians, 
among  them  their  general  Procles,  were  slain.  The 
rest  effected  a  narrow  escape  to  (Eneon,  and  after 
having  recovered  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  sailed 
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to   Naupactus,  and  shortly  after  to  Athens.      De-     chap. 
mosthenes,  dreading  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  ,  ^^^  . 
remained  behind  at  Naupactus. 

The  jEtolians,  proud  of  this  achievement,  and  de- 
siring to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Messenians  of 
Naupactus,  who  had  brought  the  invader  into  their 
country,  sent  three  ambassadors — one  for  each  of 
their  principal  tribes — to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  to 
solicit  assistance :  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  a 
Peloponnesian  army,  under  three  Spartans — Eury- 
lochus,  as  commander  in  chief,  and  Macarius  and 
MenedsBus  in  a  subordinate  capacity — marched  to 
Delphi.  Their  whole  force,  when  they  had  been 
joined  by  five  hundred  heavy  armed  from  the  newly 
founded  Heraclea,  amounted  to  three  thousand.  From 
Delphi  Eurylochus  made  proposals  of  neutrality  or 
alliance  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  through  whose 
rugged  territory  his  road  lay  to  Naupactus.  Those 
of  Amphissa,  who,  from  their  neighbourhood  and 
hostility  to  the  Phocians,  feared  that,  in  case  of 
refusal,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  first  attack 
and  the  hardest  treatment,  both  complied  with  his 
demands  themselves,  sending  hostages  to  Delphi,  and 
prevailed  upon  most  of  their  kindred  tribes  to  give 
the  like  security,  and  to  join  their  forces  to  the 
Peloponnesian  army.  Eurylochus,  having  lodged 
the  hostages  at  the  Dorian  town  of  Cytinium,  set 
forward,  and  on  his  inarch  reduced  some  of  the 
Locrian  towns  which  had  refused  to  renounce  their 
alliance  with  Athens.  In  the  territory  of  Naupactus 
he  met  the  jEtolian  army,  and  with  their  united 
forces  they  ravaged  the  land,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  an  unfortified  suburb.  The  town  itself 
was  in  great  danger,  as  its  population,  thinned  by 
its  recent  disaster,  was  unequal  to  the  defence  of  its 
walls.  The  Peloponnesians  however  did  not  imme- 
diately begin  the  siege;  but  proceeded  to  take  i 
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CHAP,  town  of  Molycrium,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  subject 
to  Athens,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  northern  Rhion. 
But  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approaching  in- 
vasion, Demosthenes  had  gone  into  Acarnania,  and, 
though  with  difficulty,  had  prevailed  on  the  Acar- 
nanians  to  lay  aside  their  resentment,  and  to  send  a 
thousand  heavy  armed  troops  with  him  to  the  relief 
of  Naupactus.  This  reinforcement  he  introduced 
into  the  town  by  sea;  and  Eurylochus,  when  he 
heard  of  its  arrival,  deemed  a  siege  hopeless,  and 
dismissed  his  ^tolian  forces.  The  rest,  instead  of 
marching  home,  he  cantoned  in  the  adjacent  part  of 
^tolia.  For  he  had  been  induced  by  the  Ambra- 
cians  to  promise  his  support  in  a  fresh  expedition 
which  they  meditated  against  the  Amphilochian  Argos 
and  Acarnania. 

It  was  winter  before  the  Ambracians  were  ready 
to  fiilfil  their  part  of  the  compact.  They  then  in- 
vaded Amphilochia  with  3000  heavy  infantry,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  a  place  called  Olpae, 
standing  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  which  in  ancient 
times  had  belonged  to  the  Acarnanians,  and  had  been 
fortified  by  them  as  the  seat  of  their  national  court 
of  justice.  It  was  here  that  they  were  to  receive  the 
succours  promised  by  Eurylochus ;  and  he  no  sooner 
heard  that  they  had  posted  themselves  at  Olpse,  than 
he  collected  his  troops,  and  marched  to  join  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Acarnanians  had  sent  their 
forces  to  defend  Argos,  and  the  Amphilochians  had 
encamped  at  a  place  called  CrenaB  (Wells),  on  the 
skirt  of  the  hills  which  border  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
and  south  of  Argos,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the 
Peloponnesian  army.  At  the  same  time  as  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  of  twenty  galleys  had  just  arrived  in 
the  western  sea  under  Aristoteles  and  Hierophon,  the 
allies  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  them,  and  also  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Naupactus,  to  invite  Demos- 
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thenes  to  take  the  command  of  their  army.  On  the  chap. 
other  hand  the  Ambracians  at  Olpse,  apprised  of  these 
preparations,  and  fearing  that  Eurylochus  might  be 
prevented  from  joining  them,  and  that  they  might 
themselves  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  sent  home 
to  desire  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  might 
march  to  their  assistance.  Eurylochus  however,  who 
met  with  no  resistance  in  his  passage  through  Acar- 
nania,  which  had  been  drained  of  its  whole  military 
strength  for  the  expedition  to  Argos,  eluded  the 
observation  of  the  enemy  at  Crense,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  his  allies  at  Olpae ;  and  the  whole  army 
encamped  on  another  point  of  the  same  range,  called 
Metropolis,  a  name  perhaps  connected  with  the  ancient 
importance  of  Olpae.  They  had  not  been  long  in  this 
position,  before  the  Athenian  squadron  entered  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  came  to  moorings  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  and  Demosthenes 
likewise  arrived  at  Argos  with  200  Messenians  and 
60  Athenian  bowmen.  He  was  now  formally  elected 
commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  army,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Acamanians,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  Amphilochians  were  kept  at  home  by  the  invasion 
of  their  territory.  The  whole  force  with  which  he 
marched  against  Olpae  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  allies.  The  two  armies 
remained  in  presence  of  each  other  five  days,  parted 
by  a  ravine.  On  the  sixth  they  prepared  for  battle. 
Whether  the  combatants  were  still  parted  by  the 
same  ravine,  or  had  changed  their  ground,  does  not 
appear.  But  Demosthenes  had  on  his  right  a  hollow 
way  covered  with  a  thicket ;  and  foreseeing  that  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  numbers  would  enable  them 
to  outflank  him,  he  here  posted  400  men,  between 
heavy  and  light  troops,  in  ambuscade.  The  issue 
proved  the  sagacity  of  these  dispositions.  In  the 
heat  of  the  battle  the  left  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians 
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CHAP,  commanded  by  Euiylochus  himself,  having  turned  the 
,  ^^^^  .  enemy's  right,  which  was  occupied  by  Demosthenes 
with  the  Messenians  and  the  Athenian  bowmen,  was 
taken  in  reverse  by  the  troops  which  started  from 
their  ambush,  and  was  soon  completely  routed. 
Eurylochus  himself  and  Macarius  were  slain;  and 
terror  and  confusion  spread  through  the  rest  of  the 
line,  except  the  right  wing,  where  the  Ambracians 
were  victorious,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  to 
Argos.  But  in  their  return  from  the  pursuit,  they 
fell  in  with  the  Acamanians  who  had  defeated  the 
main  body,  and  with  diflBiculty  made  good  their 
retreat  to  01pa3. 

The  victory  cost  the  conquerors  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  On  the  other  side  the  loss  was  great; 
and  Mencdaeus,  on  whom  the  command  devolved 
after  the  death  of  his  colleagues,  found  himself  re- 
duced to  the  embarrasing  alternative  of  sustaining 
a  blockade  both  by  land  and  sea,  or  of  attempting  a 
retreat  before  a  victorious  enemy.  In  this  strait, 
when  he  applied  according  to  custom  for  leave  to 
bury  his  slain,  he  also  sounded  Demosthenes  and  his 
Acamanian  colleagues  on  the  subject  of  his  retreat. 
They  were  not  unwilling  to  grant  him  the  permission 
which  he  desired,  but  only  for  the  Peloponnesian 
troops,  so  that  the  Ambracians  and  the  mercenaries 
shoidd  be  excluded  from  the  treaty  and  kept  ignorant 
of  it.  The  Acamanians  perhaps  only  considered  the 
advantage  which  they  should  have  over  the  Am- 
bracians when  abandoned  by  their  allies.  Demos- 
thenes calculated  the  discredit  which  such  an  instance 
of  perfidy  and  meanness  would  throw  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause  in  the  west.  Neither  of  these  re- 
flections moved  Menedseus  or  the  Peloponnesian 
officers  to  whom  these  terms  were  proposed,  though 
they  must  have  known  that  their  situation  was  not 
hopeless,  since  they  might  expect  speedy  succours 
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from  Ambracia.  In  fact  the  whole  force  of  Ambracia  chap. 
was  already  on  its  way  towards  Olpae,  though  it  had 
not  heard  the  news  of  the  battle,  and  Demosthenes, 
having  been  informed  of  its  approach,  had  sent  one 
division  of  his  army  forward,  to  secure  the  strongest 
positions  and  lay  ambushes  in  its  line  of  march,  and 
was  preparing  to  follow  with  the  others,  when  the 
Peloponnesians,  issuing  from  the  camp  in  small 
parties,  under  the  pretext  of  gathering  herbs  and 
firewood,  as  they  proceeded,  quickened  their  pace, 
and  were  soon  discovered  to  be  in  fiill  retreat.  The 
comrades  whom  they  had  left  behind,  when  they 
perceived  this,  set  out  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
overtake  them,  and  the  Acamanians,  whose  generals 
alone  were  in  the  secret,  in  pursuit  of  both.  At  first 
they  fell  upon  both  indiscriminately,  and  would  not 
listen  to  their  generals,  who  told  them  of  the  agree- 
ment concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians,  but  threat- 
ened them  as  traitors ;  at  length  however  they  were 
induced,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  single  out  the  Am- 
bracians,  of  whom  they  slew  about  two  himdred. 
The  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  adjacent  territory 
of  the  Agrseans,  and  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  king  Salynthius. 

In  the  meanwhile  their  countrymen,  who  were  on 
their  march  to  join  them,  had  encamped  for  the 
night  on  a  hill  which  lay  in  their  road  named 
Idomene,  occupjdng  only  one  of  its  two  summits. 
The  other,  without  their  knowledge,  was  seized  by 
the  troops  which  Demosthenes  had  sent  on  before 
the  main  body.  He  himself  having  set  out  in  the 
evening  fix)m  Olpae,  reached  Idomene  before  sunrise 
with  one  half  of  his  army,  while  the  other  made  a 
circuit  over  the  Amphilochian  mountains.  At  day- 
break he  fell  upon  the  Ambracians,  who  had  not  yet 
risen,  and  were  so  little  prepared  for  an  attack,  that 
they  at  first  mistook  the  enemy  for  their  allies :  an 
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CHAP,  error  on  which  Demosthenes  had  calculated,  and  had 
therefore  placed  the  Messenians  in  the  first  ranks, 
that  their  Dorian  speech  might  deceive  the  sentinels. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Ambracians  \^ere  slain  on 
the  spot;  and  of  those  who  escaped  this  slaughter 
most  met  with  death  in  some  other  form.  Some, 
entangled  in  a  mountainous  re^on,  where  they  could 
not  find  their  way,  but  where  every  step  was  familiar 
to  their  pursuers,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of 
being  lightly  armed,  were  cut  off  by  the  parties 
which  had  been  posted  in  ambuscade.  Others  reached 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  at  the  time  when  the  Athenian 
squadron  was  sailing  by,  and  they  preferred  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  waves  and  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Athenians,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  barbarous  enemies,  the  Amphilochians.  A  very 
small  number  made  their  way  to  Ambracia. 

The  Acamanians  marched  back  vnth  the  spoils  of 
the  slain  to  Argos.  The  next  day  a  herald  came 
from  the  Ambracians  who  had  taken  refuge  among 
the  Agraeans,  to  apply  for  the  burial  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  retreat  from  Olpse.  He  was  struck  with 
surprise  by  the  pile  of  arms  which  he  saw ;  and  this 
led  to  an  explanation  which  unfolded  to  him  the 
whole  extent  of  the  recent  disaster.  His  feelings 
broke  out  in  an  exclamation  of  grief  and  astonishment ; 
but  he  was  too  much  oppressed  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  to  execute  his  commission,  and  only  carried 
back  the  mournful  tidings.  It  was  the  heaviest  loss, 
Thucydides  observes,  that  any  Greek  city  suffered 
within  the  same  space  of  time  during  the  war ;  and 
he  did  not  venture  to  record  the  nimibers  which  were 
reported  to  have  fallen,  because  they  seemed  incredible 
in  comparison  with  the  extent  and  power  of  Ambracia. 
But  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  the  victors  had  wished 
to  prosecute  their  advantage,  the  town  must  have 
yielded  to  the  first  assault.     Demosthenes  was  eager 
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for  this  consiimmation  of  his  success.  But  the  Acar-  chaf. 
nanians  had  begun  to  reflect,  that  what  had  hitherto  . 
been  their  principal  danger  was  now  completely  re- 
moved, and  that  there  was  room  to  apprehend  one  of 
a  different  kind.  They  foresaw  that  if  Ambracia  was 
taken,  it  would  be  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  indeed  been  useful  allies,  but  might  prove  more 
troublesome  neighbours  than  the  weakened  and 
humbled  Ambracians,  Perhaps  the  recollection  of 
Phormio's  arbitrary  proceedings^  contributed  to  put 
them  on  their  guard.  They  therefore  adopted  more 
moderate  counsels.  They  dismissed  the  Athenians 
and  Demosthenes  with  the  most  honourable  marks  of 
their  gratitude.  A  third  of  the  spoils  of  the  slain 
was  assigned  to  Athens.  If  it  had  reached  its  desti- 
nation, it  would  perhaps  have  afforded  means  of  esti* 
mating  the  loss  of  the  Ambracians  more  exactly ;  but 
the  vessel  or  vessels  in  which  they  were  sent  were 
captured.  Three  hundred  panoplies  were  reserved 
for  Demosthenes,  who,  after  these  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, no  longer  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
carried  them  home  and  dedicated  them  in  the  Athenian 
temples.  But  after  the  departure  of  their  allies,  the 
Acamaniansand  Amphilochians  granted  an  unmolested 
retreat  to  the  Ambracians  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  dominions  of  Sal)mthiu8 
to  QEniadae,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  for  a  hundred  years  with  Ambracia,  on  terms 
of  mutual  defence,  but  so  limited  as  not  to  require 
either  party  to  join  the  other  in  hostilities  against 
their  old  allies.  The  Amphilochians  recovered  the 
hostages  and  places  which  the  Ambracians  had  wrested 
from  them.  The  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  three 
hundred  men  for  the  protection  of  their  depopulated 
colony. 

The  next  campaign  (425)  opened  with  brighter 

'  See  above,  pi  126. 
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CHAP,     prospects  for  Athens.     The  pestilence  had  now  dis- 
>  appeared;  and,  either  in  gratitude  for  relief,  or  to 

hasten  its  approach,  the  Athenians,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  winter,  probably  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  same  oracle  which  had  been  partially  obeyed  by 
Pisistratus  ^,  purified  the  island  of  Delos,  the  seat  of 
the  god,  who,  it  was  commonly  believed,  both  sent 
and  stayed  such  diseases.  Perhaps  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  counteract  an  opinion  which  the  Delphic 
oracle  may  have  rendered  prevalent  among  the  Greeks, 
that  Apollo  sided  with  the  Peloponnesians.  His  sacred 
island  was  now  completely  freed  from  pollution  by  the 
removal  of  all  remains  of  the  dead  who  had  been  in- 
terred in  it ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  in  future  it  should 
never  be  pi-ofaned  by  the  death  or  the  birth  of  any 
human  being ;  the  sick  and  the  pregnant  were  to  be  re- 
moved in  time  to  the  adjacent  islet  of  Rhenea,  which  was 
divided  from  Delos  by  so  narrow  a  channel,  that  Poly- 
crates,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  had  consecrated  it  to 
Apollo,  by  uniting  the  two  islands  with  a  chain.  As  it 
might  be  hoped  that  this  expedient  would  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  god,  other  ceremonies  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  his  favour.  An  ancient 
festival,  described  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  as 
celebrated  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  long-robed 
lonianSy  who  resorted  to  Delos,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  delight  the  eye  and  ear  of  Phoebus  by 
trials  of  strength,  dancing,  and  music,  was  now  revived, 
and  made  quinquennial ;  and  a  horse-race  was  added 
to  the  games.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Nicias,  having  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  sacred 
chorus  and  the  victims  which  were  sent  from  Athens, 
displayed  his  wealth  and  munificence  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  The  chorus  had  usually  landed  at 
Delos  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  spectators,  and  was 
forced  to  begin  the  hymn  in  honour  of  the  god  amidst 

»  vou  n.  p.  70. 
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the  preparations  for  its  solemn  march.  Nicias  landed 
with  his  chorus  on  Rhenea;  and  the  next  morning 
the  channel  between  it  and  Delos  was  seen  crossed  by 
a  bridge  magnificently  decorated,  over  which  the  pro- 
cession moved  in  orderly  state  toward  the  temple. 
After  the  games  he  dedicated  a  brazen  palm-tree,  and 
purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  the  profits  of  which  he 
devoted  to  sacrificial  banquets  for  the  Delians,  on  the 
light  condition  of  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
founder. 

In  the  following  spring  (425)  Athens  discovered 
none  of  the  langour  of  recent  convalescence ;  but,  as 
if  her  enemies  at  home  could  not  afford  sufficient  em- ' 
ployment  for  her  returning  vigour,  addressed  herself 
with  firesh  energy  to  a  distant  and  wider  field  of  action, 
where  she  had  hitherto  made  only  some  faint  efforts, 
which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  because  they  were  not 
immediately  attended  with  any  important  consequences. 
It  was  toward  Sicily  that  she  now  began  to  direct  her 
views  more  steadily  and  earnestly.  We  have  seen  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Pericles  this  object  had  kindled 
ambitious  hopes  in  some  of  her  more  ardent  and  enter- 
prising spirits,  which  that  cool  and  cautious  statesman 
is  said  to  have  repressed.  Yet  it  kept  so  firm  a  hold 
on  many  minds,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  contri- 
buted its  share  to  the  various  occasions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war;  for  the  part  which  Athens  took  in 
the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  was  mainly 
determined  by  the  convenient  position  of  the  island 
with  regard  to  a  Sicilian  expedition  ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  her  struggles  for  Acamania  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  to  which  the  victories  of  Demosthenes  gave 
the  turn  which  has  been  just  described,  ultimately 
depended  on  the  same  object.  And  as  henceforward 
the  affairs  of  Sicily  become  more  and  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  Greece,  this  may  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  taking  a  review  of  the  leading 
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CHAP,     events  which  affected  the  condition  of  the  island  in 
.  that  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  on  which  we 
^"""^  are  entering. 

Gelo  survived  the  battle  of  Himera  only  about  a 
couple  of  years,  during  which  he  reigned  in  great  pro- 
sperity at  Syracuse.     He  granted  peace  on  moderate 
terms  to  the  Carthaginians  ^ ;  and  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  his  forbearance  they  sent  a  crown  of  a 
hundred  talents  of  gold  to  his  wife  Damarata,  who 
was  believed  to  have  seconded  their  suit  with  her  in- 
tercession.     While  his  victory  was  recent,  and  his 
power  and  reputation  at  their  height,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  strengthen  his  dominion  by  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  legdi  authority.    He  called  an  assembly 
of  the  citizens  to  meet  in  arms,  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  it  unarmed,  and  made  a  harangue  in  vindication 
of  his  past  conduct.     It  was  a  piece  of  mockery,  not 
more  hazardous  though  somewhat  less  impudent,  than 
Sylla's  affectation  of  submission  to  the  laws.-     The 
Syracusan  tyrant  had  secured  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  discordant  interests  and  passions  of  the 
people  over  which  he  reigned,  and  still  more  effectually 
by  a  large  body  of  mercenary  troops,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  freedom  of  the  city.^     It  may  easily  be 
believed   that   in   such   an   assembly  the  victorious 
general  who  condescended  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  citizen,  and,  as  if  before  his  equals,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings,  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  applause,  and  greeted  as  a  benefactor,  de- 
liverer, and  king,  by  the  admiring  multitude.     He 
displayed  the  same  policy  in  the  last  acts  of  his  life. 
He  directed  that  the  law  which  restrained  the  expense 
of  funerals  should  be  observed  in  his  own  case ;  and 
accordingly  his  remains  were  interred  without  pomp, 

1  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  Apoptath.  Reg.  et  Imp.,  one  of  the  conditions 
which  he  exacted  was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  their 
Moloch  or  Cronus. 

»  Plut  I^U.  84.  Diodor.  xi.  72. 
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but  in  a  sepulchre  of  royal  magnificence.     The  mul-     chap. 
titude  attended  his  obsequies  to  a  distance  of  five-and-  , 

twenty  miles  from  the  city,  and  heroic  honours  were 
decreed  to  his  tomb.  He  had  made  provisions  for 
securing  the  succession  in  his  line,  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  his  premature 
death.  He  left  an  infant  son,  and  three  brothers, 
Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus.  Hiero,  the  eldest^ 
he  appointed  to  govern  Syracuse  during  the  minority 
of  his  heir^;  but  he  intrusted  Polyzelus  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  young  prince,  and,  to  balance  the 
power  of  Hiero,  invested  him  with  the  conmiand  of 
the  army,  and  directed  that  he  should  marry  his 
widow  Damarata.^  His  brothers  carried  his  will  into 
execution ;  but  the  jealousy  which  he  had  no  doubt 
foreseen,  and  to  which  he  probably  trusted  for  the 
safety  of  his  son,  soon  caused  an  open  breach  between 
the  regent  and  the  guardian.  Hiero  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  get  rid  of  his  brother,  who  was  formidable 
both  on  account  of  his  station  and  of  his  popular  cha- 
racter, by  employing  him  in  foreign  expeditions^, 
while  he  secured  himself  by  taking  a  body  of  merce- 
naries into  his  service.  Polyzelus,  finding  his  position 
at  Syracuse  unsafe,  withdrew  to  seek  protection  from 
his  wife's  father,  Theron,  who,  while  he  himself  ruled 
at  Agrigentiun,  had  conmiitted  the  government  of 
Himera  to  his  son  Thrasydaeus.  Hiero  at  first  pre- 
pared to  make  war  upon  Theron,  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  he  afforded  to  his  rival ;  but  the  quarrel 
was  unexpectedly  brought  to  an  amicable  issue.  The 
Himerajans  were  impatient  of  the  government  of  Thra- 
sydaeus, which  seems  to  have  been  violent  and  op- 
pressive; and  they  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  which  was  headed  by  Capys  and  Hippocrates, 

^  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  Ol.  ii.  p.  116.  *  Scbol.  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29. 

'  These  expeditions  are  yariously  described  by  Diodonis,  xi.  48.,  and  the  Scho- 
liast on  Pindar,  Ol.  ii.  29. 
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CHAP,  two  of  Theron's  kinsmen.^  Hiero  was  on  his  march 
4  '  ,  against  Theron,  when  the  conspirators  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  him,  and  offered  to  betray  Theron  into 
his  hands.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Hiero  thought 
that  the  immediate  advantage  which  he  might  derive 
from  their  treason  would  be  outweighed  by  the  danger 
with  which  the  fall  of  the  Agrigentine  dynasty  might 
threaten  his  own ;  and,  instead  of  accepting  their 
oflFers,  he,  by  the  intervention  of  the  poet  Simonides, 
betrayed  them  to  Theron.  This  generous  sacrifice 
became  the  cement  of  a  firm  alliance  between  the  two 
princes.  The  two  chief  conspirators  fled  to  Camicus ; 
Himera  was  severely  punished  for  her  meditated  re- 
bellion ;  and  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  was  sent  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  citizens  who  were  sacrificed  to 
Theron's  revenge.  Theron  mediated  between  Poly- 
zelus  and  his  brother,  and  united  his  house  with  the 
royal  family  of  Syracuse  by  new  ties  of  affinity:  he  be- 
stowed his  niece  on  Hiero,  while  he  himself  married  a 
daughter  of  Polyzelus.^ 

Hiero's  reign  was  no  less  prosperous,  and  perhaps 
even  more  brilliant,  than  his  predecessor's.  The  Tus- 
cans had  infested  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy  with  their 
piracies,  and  Cuma  implored  Hiero's  protection  against 
them.  He  sent  a  fleet  which,  by  a  signal  victory, 
crushed  the  maritime  power  of  the  piratical  states.^ 
A  part  of  the  Tuscan  spoil,  dedicated  to  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  spread  the  renown  of  the  conqueror  over 
Greece,  and  stUl  preserves  a  record  of  his  triumph.* 

>  Schol  Find.  01.  ii.  173. 

'  Tinueus  in  Schol.  Find,  at  the  beginning  of  OL  ii. 

'  Diodor.  XI.  61.     The  Scholiast  on  Find.,  Fyth.  i.  137.,  mentions  the  Cartha- 
giniaiis  as  allied  in  this  war  with  the  Tuscans. 
*  In  the  inscription  of  the  helmet  found  at  Olympia  in  1617. 

HIAP0N0AEIN0MENE02 

KAIXOITTFAKOSIOI 
TOIAITTPANAnOKTMA3. 

See  Boeckhon  Findar,  p.  225.  Miebuhr  (/{A.  Mum.  l  p.  258.),  is  not  satlsfled  with 
Boeckh's  explanation  of  TTPAN  for  Tvp^d  ;  he  thinks  it  questionable  whether  it 
could  have  been  written  with  a  single  p,  and  maintains  that  the  ancient  form  was 
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After  the  death  of  Theron,  his  successor  Thrasydasus,  chap. 
who,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  had  instigated  Polyzelus  .  ^^"^  , 
against  his  elder  brother,  made  war  upon  Hiero,  and 
collected  all  the  forces  of  Agrigentum  and  Himera  ' 
against  Syracuse.  Hiero  however  gained  a  decisive 
victory;  and  ThrasydaBUS,  whose  authority  rested 
only  upon  force,  was  compelled  to  quit  his  dominions, 
and  retired  to  Greece.  He  sought  shelter  at  Megara ; 
but  through  some  causes  of  which  we  have  no  account 
was  there  condemned  to  death.^  After  the  expulsion 
of  her  tyrant,  Agrigentum  recovered  her  democratical 
constitution,  and  made  peace  with  Hiero.  Hiero  as- 
pired to  a  higher  glory  than  that  of  a  conqueror :  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ambitious  of  the  honours  which 
Grecian  piety  paid  to  the  founders  of  cities.^  He  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  Naxos  and  Catana  to  Leon- 
tium,  where  they  found  a  kindred  population,  which 
it  seems  was  compelled  to  receive  them.  At  Catana 
he  planted  a  new  colony  composed  of  5000  Syracusans, 
and  as  many  Dorians,  who  were  invited  both  from 
Peloponnesus  and  from  other  Sicilian  towns.®  He 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  iEtna,  and  greatly 
enlarged  its  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Sicels.*  As  the  colonists  were  all  Dorians, 
he  prescribed  a  form  of  government  for  them,  founded 
on  the  leading  features  of  the  Spartan  institutions. 
But  they  continued  not  the  less  subject  to  him ;  and 
his  main  object  was  undoubtedly  not  an  empty  title, 
but  to  secure  an  independent  principality  for  himself 


TvfCTIPoi,  or  Tvffffaofoi,  But  all  he  can  propose  in  the  room  of  this  ezplaiiation  is  a 
coiuecture  that  Tvpay  may  be  a  word,  of  which  no  other  example  has  hitherto  been 
found,  nearly  equivalent  to  hvUhum,  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  this 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was  placed  by 
command  of  George  lY,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Migor-General  Sir  Patrick 
Ross  in  1821. 

»  Diodor.  xi.  53.  ■  Ibid.  xi.  49. 

'  From  Gela  and  Megara  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  l  180. 

«  Dlod.  XL  76. 
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CHAP,     or  his  family,  if  Gelo's  heir  should  ever  succeed  to  the 

WIT  J   ' 

^  throne  of  Sjrracuse.  And  he  therefore  committed  the 
government  of  the  newly  founded  city,  first  to  his  son 

'  Dinomenes,  and  afterwards  to  the  most  trusty  of  his 
friends.  He  seems  to  have  extended  his  views  beyond 
Sicily  :  he  protected  the  Italian  Locrians,  when  they 
were  threatened  by  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium^,  and  it 
must  have  been  with  ambitious  motives  that  he  insti- 
gated his  sons  to  question  the  integrity  of  their 
virtuous  guardian,  Micythus,  who,  after  satisfying  the 
young  men  and  their  friends  by  a  clear  account  of  his 
administration,  refused  to  resume  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  He  collected  his  private  property  and 
quitted  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  applause  and 
regret  of  the  people,  and  ended  his  days  in  honour  at 
Tegea.^  The  consequence  was  perhaps  what  Hiero 
had  expected,  though  he  did  not  live  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  it :  that  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus,  having 
lost  the  main  support  of  their  authority,  were  not 
long  after  expelled  from  Rhegium.^  Hiero's  govern- 
ment at  home  was  not  so  mild  and  popular  as  Gelo's ; 
he  is  charged  with  violence  and  rapacity ;  perhaps  he 
also  took  more  delight  than  Gelo  in  the  display  of  his 
grandeur.  He  was  an  active  and  successftil  competitor 
for  the  most  expensive  honours  of  the  Grecian  games, 
and  his  liberality  drew  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age, 
Simonides,  Bacchylides,  Pindar,  and  JEschylus,  to  his 
court,  where  Epicharmus  and  the  philosopher  Xeno- 
phanes  were  also  admitted  to  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  him.*  Pindar,  while  he  celebrates  his  wealth 
and  munificence,  his  institutions  and  victories,  his 
taste  and  his  virtues,  intersperses  this  praise  with  de- 
licate warnings,  which  indicate  that  Hiero  did  not  bear 

'  Epicharmus  io  Schol.  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  98. 

*  Diod.  XI.  66.  '  Ibid.  xi.  76. 

*  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apoptatta.  He  fined  Epicharmus  for  having  used  some  in- 
decorous language  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  joked  with  Xenophanes  on  his 
ridicule  of  Homer. 
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his  high  fortune  with  perfect  moderation.'     His  inti-     chap. 
macy  with   Simonides,  whom,   as  we  have  seen,  he  . 

intrusted  with  important  commissions,  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  But  if  the  poet  ever  oflfered  him  such 
advice  as  we  find  under  his  name  in  one  of  Xeno- 
phon's  dialogues^,  it  may  have  come  too  late,  after 
Hiero  had  established  a  system  of  terror,  and  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  security  of  private  intercourse  by  the 
employment  of  spies  and  eavesdroppers  ^  and  sacnficed 
several  of  his  friends  to  slight  suspicions.^  He  died 
in  the  city  which  he  had  founded,  and  there  received 
the  same  honours  as  Gelo  earned  from  that  in  which 
he  reigned.^ 

Polyzelus  was  already  dead ;  but  Gelo's  son  was 
still  Uving,  and  seems  to  have  been  ax^knowledged  as 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  father's  power,  though  he  was 
not  yet  of  age  to  wield  it.  Thrasybulus  therefore 
succeeded  Hiero  in  the  government.  But  Aristotle's 
language  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  ruled  not 
in  his  own  name,  but  as  the  minister  or  favourite  of 
his  nephew,  whom  it  is  said  he  endeavoured  to 
corrupt,  that  he  might  afterwards  supplant  him ; 
and  the  resistance  which  the  friends  of  the  young 
prince  opposed  to  his  ambitious  designs  is  described 
by  Aristotle  as  the  occasion  of  the  revolution  by 
which  the  dynasty  of  Gelo  was  soon  after  over- 
thrown.® But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  hints 
with  the  more  explicit  account  of  Diodorus,  unless 
it  be  supposed  that  Thrasybulus,  on  the  death  of 
Polyzelus,  became  the  guardian  of  his  nephew,  and, 
after  having  made  him  odious  and  contemptible  by 
inflaming  and  indulging  his  passions,  set  him  aside, 
and  usurped  the  supreme  authority.  Diodorus  says 
nothing  of  Gelo's  son,  but  simply  relates  that  Hiero 

>  See  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  p.  106. 

*  The  Hiero.    See  Schneider*s  Introduction. 

>  'Gmueowrrai,    Aristot  Pol.  t.  9. 
4  Plutarch,  De  Adul.  et  Am.  27. 

»  Diodor.  xi.  66.  •  PoL  v.  8. 
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^H^-  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus,  and  that  the  cruelty 
and  rapacity  of  the  new  ruler  provoked  his  subjects 
to  revolt.  The  principal  forces  which  he  had  to 
J)ring  against  Syracuse  consisted,  beside  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, of  the  JEtneeans  or  Catanians,  who  were 
attached  by  gratitude  and  interest  to  his  house. 
With  these  troops,  which  together  amounted  to 
15,000,  he  for  some  time  kept  possession  of  the  two 
quarters  of  Syracuse  called  Achradina  and  the  Island, 
which  were  enclosed  each  by  separate  fortifications, 
while  the  rest  was  occupied  by  his  adversaries.  But 
the  Syracusans  applied  for  assistance  to  Gela,  Agri- 
gentum,  Himera,  and  Selinus,  which  probably  desired 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  government  at 
Syracuse  to  insure  the  stability  of  their  own  political 
institutions,  and  to  the  Sicel  tribes  of  the  interior, 
which  were  hostile,  not  indeed  to  the  tyranny,  but  to 
the  house  of  the  tyrants  who  had  encroached  on 
their  territories,  and  threatened  their  independence. 
All  contributed  succours,  some  of  ships,  others  of 
land  forces,  which  seem  to  have  enabled  the  in- 
surgents to  outnumber  and  overpower  Thrasybulus 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  He  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  in  a  sea-fight  and  in  a  battle  fought  in  the 
suburbs,  and  finding  his  affairs  desperate  negotiated 
with  his  revolted  subjects  for  leave  to  abdicate  his 
authority  and  to  retire  into  exile.  The  Syracusans 
only  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
Italian  Locri,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  peaceful 
obscurity.  With  him  the  dynasty  sank  to  rise  no 
more.  We  hear  nothing  further  either  of  the  son  of 
Gelo,  or  of  Dinomenes  son  of  Hiero,  though  he 
survived  his  father.  The  expulsion  of  the  last  tyrant 
was  celebrated  with  an  annual  festival  of  liberty,  and 
a  democratical  constitution  was  established ;  and  this 
example  was  followed  throughout  all  the  Greek  cities  ♦ 
of  the  island. 
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But  the  revolution  did  not  terminate  with  these  chap. 
political  changes.  The  power  of  the  tyrants  had 
been  maintained  partly  by  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
partly  by  adherents  whose  attachment  was  purchased 
by  the  extinction  or  the  humiliation  of  an  opposite 
faction.  The  time  had  now  come  when  those  who 
had  been  thus  deprived  of  their  country  and  their 
property  might  ho>3  for  restitution  and  livenge,  and 
when  the  safety  of  the  newly  established  governments 
might  seem  to  require  that  the  work  of  the  tyrants 
should  be  completely  undone,  and  that  their  friends 
should  no  longer  be  suflFered  to  retain  the  privileges 
and  influence  which  they  owed  to  their  favour.  At 
Syracuse  Gelo  had  incorporated  more  than  10,000 
foreign  mercenaries  among  the  citizens;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus  more  than  7000  of  the 
number  were  still  enjoying  the  franchise.  They  were 
now  viewed  with  jealousy,  as  they  had  perhaps  always 
been  with  aversion,  and  one  of  the  first  measures 
after  the  restoration  of  liberty,  was  to  disfranchise 
the  whole  body.  But,  as  men  who  owed  their  fortunes 
to  their  swords,  they  were  too  proud  of  their  valour 
and  military  skill,  and  too  confident  in  their  numbers 
and  union,  tamely  to  submit  to  such  a  degradation. 
They  seized  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  which  had 
been  held  during  the  previous  insurrection  by  Thra- 
sybulus, in  which  perhaps  their  dwellings  principally 
lay,  and  here  were  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  adversaries,  who  were  worsted,  notwithstanding 
their  superior  numbers,  in  every  attempt  which  they 
made  to  dislodge  them.  But  at  sea  the  Syracusans 
were  victorious,  and  by  land  they  were  able  to  block- 
ade their  enemies,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress. 
In  the  mean  while  they  seem  to  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  supply  the  defects  of  their  own  discipline 
and  tactics,  and  formed  a  band  of  600  picked  men, 
which  mainly  determined  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 

o  4 
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CHAP.     For  the  mercenaries,  though  successful  as  long  as 
.  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  were  defeated  in  a 

pitched  battle,  which,  pressed  perhaps  by  hunger, 
they  ventured  to  give  without  the  city,  probably  on 
ground  where  the  enemy  could  make  full  use  of  his 
superior  force,  and  where  the  600  rendered  such 
important  services,  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
warded each  with  a  chaplet,  and  a  mina  of  silver,  as 
the  authors  of  the  victory.  The  vanquished  indeed 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  crushed  by  this  blow; 
but  it  forced  them  to  renounce  their  claims,  and  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Similar  contests  took  place  about 
the  same  time  in  many  other  towns ;  and  perhaps 
the  events  of  Syracuse  contributed  to  bring  them  to 
a  similar  issue.  Every  where  the  foreign  intruders 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  by  a  general  agree- 
ment they  were  permitted  to  settle  in  the  territory  of 
Messana. 

The  Sicels  who  had  helped  to  overthrow  Gelo's 
dynasty,  took  the  opportunity  which  the  revolution 
afforded  them  of  recovering  the  territory  which  Hiero 
had  wrested  from  them,  and  annexed  to  his  colony 
at  JEtna.  They  were  aided  by  the  Syracusans,  who 
were  hostile  to  JEtna  as  the  favoured  seat  of  their 
tyrants,  and  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who 
had  been  transplanted  to  Leontium.  The  Sicels  at 
this  time  very  generally  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  a  chief  named  Ducetius,  whose  proper  dominions 
had  perhaps  been  narrowed  by  Hiero's  encroachments. 
He  made  an  agreement  with  his  allies  for  a  partition 
of  the  -Stnsean  territory.  The  colonists  however 
defended  their  possessions,  and  did  not  yield  till  they 
had  been  defeated  by  the  confederates  in  several 
engagements.  But  finally  they  abandoned  the  town, 
which  was  re-occupied  by  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
restored  the  name  of  Catana,  and  threw  down  the 
monument  which  had  been  raised  over  the  grave  of 
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Hiero.  But  the  expelled  colonists,  having  taken  chap. 
possession  of  a  town  in  the  interior,  ten  miles  from  .  ^^^^  , 
Catana,  called  Inessa,  gave  the  name  of  iEtna  to 
their  new  settlement,  and  revived  the  honours  of 
Hiero  as  its  founder.  About  the  same  time  (458) 
Camarina,  which  had  remained  desolate  ever  since  it 
was  destroyed  by  Gelo,  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by 
a  colony  from  Grela. 

After  these  events  the  Greek  cities  remained  for 
some  years  at  peace  with  one  another ;  but  the  revo- 
lution which  delivered  them  from  their  tyrants  left 
many  causes  of  discontent  and  mutual  animosity 
which  never  ceased  to  disturb  their  internal  tran- 
quillity. The  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
state  of  property,  when  the  adherents  of"  the  fallen 
djmasties  were  dispossessed,  and  their  estates  restored 
to  the  ancient  owners,  only  excited  the  murmurs  of  a 
large  class  which  found  that  it  had  gained  nothing 
but  political  rights  by  the  convulsions  which  had 
made  others  rich;  and  there  were  ambitious  men 
ready  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  tyranny  in  the 
claims  or  Avishes  of  the  disappointed  and  needy  mul- 
titude. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
conmiotion,  which  about  the  year  452  agitated  Syra- 
cuse, and  threatened  to  plunge  it  into  a  civil  war. 
An  aspiring  demagogue,  named  Tyndarides,  had 
formed  a  strong  party  among  the  poorer  citizens, 
and,  unless  his  character  and  designs  have  been  mis- 
represented, aimed  at  usurping  the  supreme  author- 
ity. But  his  adversaries  were  powerful  enough  to 
bring  him  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  which  did  not 
shrink  from  condemning  him  to  death.  His  par- 
tisans attempted  to  rescue  him  as  he  was  led  to 
prison  to  suflfer  his  sentence.  But  the  tumult  was 
quelled,  and  he  was  slain  with  many  of  his  followers, 
by  a  body  of  the  wealthier  class.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  ^yiih  the  view  of  counteracting  the  machinations 
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CHAP,  of  such  demagogues  that  a  mode  of  proceeding  an- 
.  swering  to  the  Athenian  ostracism  was  introduced  at 
Syracuse,  called  petalisnij  from  the  olive  leaves  on 
which  the  names  of  the  obnoxious  citizens  were 
written,  as  on  the  potsherds  at  Athens.  The  term 
of  exile  at  Syracuse  was  only  five  years.  K  the 
whole  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  origin 
and  the  effects  of  the  Sjn-acusan  institution  was  not 
so  confused  as  to  render  all  conjectures  on  the  subject 
extremely  uncertain,  we  might  believe  that  the  pe- 
talism  was  first  adopted  by  the  higher  class  as  an 
engine  of  attack  on  the  popular  leaders,  and  after- 
wards turned  against  the  contrivers.  According  to 
Diodorus,  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  were 
sent  into  exile  by  this  process,  that  a  general  terror 
seized  the  leading  men,  and  the  persons  best  qualified 
for  the  service  of  the  state  withdrew  entirely  from 
public  affairs,  which  thus  fell  into  the  worst  hands ; 
and  the  evils  which  arose  from  this  change  were  so 
manifest,  that  the  people  soon  repealed  the  law  of 
petalism.^  If  the  remedy  was  so  speedily  applied, 
the  disorder  cannot  have  been  very  dangerous,  and 
the  public  spirit  must  have  been  generally  healthy; 
and  accordingly  Aristotle  appears  to  speak  with 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  Syracuse  was 
governed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants.^  Dio- 
dorus describes  it  as  flourishing  in  wealth,  notwith- 
standing  its  internal  dissensions;  and  in  451  a  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  was  sent  out  to  punish  the  Tuscans,  who 
had  renewed  their  piracies.  They  bribed  the  Syra- 
cusan  admiral  to  spare  them ;  but  on  his  return  he 
was  punished  as  a  traitor,  and  his  successor  with  an 
armament  of  sixty  galleys  ravaged  the  coast  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  the  islands  Cymus  and  iEthalia  (Corsica 

*  XI.  87. 

*  Pol.  ▼.  8.    AoKtimfiStnoi  wXtiffras  KwriXwraw  TvpamftBas,  ical  ^vpoKolnriot  Korii 
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and  Elba),  which  then  belonged  to  the  Tuscans,  and     ^^^^• 
carried  home  many  captives  and  a  rich  booty. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetius  was 
raising  a  power  which  soon  became  formidable  to  his 
Greek  neighbours,  as  well  in  itself,  as  on  account  of 
the  abilities  and  the  designs  which  he  unfolded.  He 
had  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  by  recovering  the  share 
which  belonged  to  him  in  the  territory  of  Catana. 
He  afterward  made  himself  master  of  Morgantia,  the 
ancient  capital  of  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Morgetes.  By 
his  energy  and  success  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
nation,  and  he  seems  to  have  perceived  that  nothing 
but  union  was  wanted  to  form  it  into  a  state,  which, 
under  an  active  and  prudent  prince,  would  be  able  to 
maintain  its  independence,  and  perhaps  to  give  laws 
to  the  whole  island.  He  founded  a  new  city  called 
Mensenus,  to  which  he  drew  settlers  by  grants  of 
land  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  afterwards 
having  induced  all  the  Sicel  towns,  except  Hybla, 
to  unite  under  his  government,  he  obtained  their 
concurrence  in  a  more  important  undertaking.  His 
native  place,  Menae,  was  situate  on  high  ground,  not 
adapted  to  a  great  city.  But  at  a  little  distance,  in 
the  plain,  was  an  ancient  and  revered  sanctuary  of 
two  deities,  one  of  whom — Pales,  the  goddess  of 
shepherds — was  honoured  at  Rome,  where  her  fes- 
tival coincided  with  the  birthday  of  the  city.  Two 
boiling  sulphureous  springs,  which  gushed  up  to  the 
brim  of  two  volcanic  craters,  without  ever  over- 
flowing, within  the  consecrated  ground,  and  were 
believed  to  attest  the  presence  of  two  kindred  powers, 
heightened  the  awe  of  all  who  approached  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palic  deities.  It  was  a  spot  to  which 
the  oppressed  fled  for  refuge,  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  a  secure  asylum,  and  where  the  most  solemn 
contracts  were  ratified  by  oaths,  which  it  was  be- 
lieved had  never  been  broken  with  impunity.     Duce- 
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CHAP,     tius  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
.  place  fitted  it  for  the  site  of  a  new  city,  in  which  the 

Sicels  might  recognise  a  common  capital  of  the 
nation.  He  transported  Menae  into  the  plain,  but 
enclosed  a  space  capable  of  containing  a  much  larger 
population ;  and  settlers  were  found  in  abundance, 
attracted  as  well  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  by  the 
fame  of  the  sanctuary,  from  which  the  new  city  took 
the  name  of  Palice. 

Ducetius  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  attempt 
some  offensive  movements  against  the  Greeks.  He 
recovered  ^tna — the  ancient  Inessa — from  Hiero's 
colonists,  who  seem  to  have  retained  their  monar- 
chical government,  as  we  read  that  their  ruler  was 
.  treacherously  murdered  by  Ducetius.  The  Sicel 
prince  then  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  called  Motj^m, 
belonging  to  the  Agrigentines,  who  obtained  succours 
from  Syracuse.  But  the  allied  forces  were  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  their  entrenchments.  Motyum  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ducetius.  The  Syracusans  seem 
to  have  required  that  their  generals  should  conquer : 
they  punished  Bolco,  who  had  conmianded  in  the  last 
campaign,  as  a  traitor,  and  in  the  following  spring 
they  sent  out  a  large  force  under  another  general, 
who  was  ordered  to  subdue  Ducetius.  He  executed 
his  commission,  and  in  a  hard-fought  battle  routed 
and  dispersed  the  Sicel  army.  Ducetius  was  left 
with  a  small  band  of  followers,  which,  as  his  affairs 
grew  more  and  more  hopeless  when  the  victorious 
S)n:acusans  were  joined  by  the  Agrigentine  forces 
which  had  recaptured  Motyum,  was  thinned  by  fre- 
quent desertions.  At  last,  finding  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
on  a  bold  expedient.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  quitted 
his  retreat,  alone  and  unobserved,  and  rode  to  S)n^- 
cuse.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  in  the  posture 
of  a  suppliant,  on  one  of  the  altars  in  the  agora.     An 
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assembly  wa43  called  to  deliberate  on  the  treatment  chap. 
which  he  should  receive.  Counsellors  were  not 
wanting  to  recommend  the  most  rigorous  course ; 
but  the  people  was  unanimous  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
The  suppliant  was  conveyed  to  Corinth,  where  he 
was  enjoined  to  reside  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  the  exile  had  never  renounced  his  hopes,  or 
soon  felt  them  revived.  Five  years  after  his  de- 
portation he  quitted  Corinth,  procured  or  feigned  the 
sanction  of  an  oracle  for  a  new  colony,  and  arrived 
in  Sicily  with  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  which 
he  led  to  a  site  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
called  Caleacte  (Fair  Strand),  and  here  proceeded  to 
found  a  new  city.  He  was  joined  by  some  of  the 
Sicels  and  by  Archonides,  the  ruler  of  Herbita.  His 
return  was  the  cause  or  pretext  of  a  war  between 
Agrigentum  and  Syracuse:  the  Agrigen tines  com- 
plained of  the  lenity  which  had  spared  so  dangerous 
an  enemy.  Their  secret  motive  was  probably  jealousy 
of  the  growing  power  of  Sjrracuse,  which  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  conquests  in  the  Sicel  terri- 
tory. Most  of  the  other  Greek  towns  sided  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  rival  states,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  dominion  of  Sicily  depended  on  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  banks  of 
the  Himera,  and  the  fortune  of  Syracuse  was  again 
triumphant.  The  Agrigentines  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  were  fain  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse, 
which  was  now  established  over  all  the  Greek,  or  at 
least  over  all  the  Dorian  cities  of  the  island,  except 
Camarina.  A  few  years  after  she  was  delivered 
from  her  apprehensions  on  another  side  by  the  death 
of  Ducetius,  who  was  cut  off  by  sickness  in  the 
midst  of  his  ambitious  projects.  The  Syracusans 
attacked  all  the  Sicel  towns  in  succession;  and  it 
must  have  been  in  this  war  that  Palice  was  de- 
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CHAP,     stroyed^,  if,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  the  last  which  held 


XXIL 


..  out  was   one   called  Trinacia,  which  was  defended 

with  desperate  valour,  but  was  at  length  stormed 
and  rased  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily  when  the 
Peloponnesian  war  broke  out.  Syracuse  was  bound 
to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  not  only  by  her  filial 
connection  with  Corinth,  but  by  her  jealousy  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Athens,  even  if  no  rumour  had 
reached  her  of  the  ambitious  views  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  begun  to  direct  toward  Sicily.  But  the 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin,  which  were  averse  on 
national  grounds  to  the  predominance  of  a  Dorian 
state,  and  saw  their  independence  and  even  their 
existence  threatened  by  the  power  of  Syracuse,  re- 
garded  the  contest  which  wilT  beginning  in  Greece 
between  the  Ionian  race,  to  which  they  themselves 
belonged,  and  the  Dorians,  with  opposite  feelings, 
and  hoped  to  find  a  protectress  in  Athens.  Whether 
such  hopes  had  encouraged  the  Leontines  to  betray 
their  impatience  of  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse,  or 
they  had  been  wantonly  attacked,  does  not  appear. 
But  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (428)  they  were 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Syracuse,  in  which  the 
Dorian  and  Chalcidian  cities  of  the  island  took  part 
with  their  natural  allies ;  all  but  Camarina,  which  it 
would  seem,  through  jealousy  of  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour, sided  with  the  Leontines.  The  Syracusan  confe- 
deracy was  the  stronger,  and  its  armament  blockaded 
Leontium  by  land  and  sea,  and  reduced  the  Leon- 
tines to  such  distress  that,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
relief  at  home,  they  applied  for  succour  to  Athens. 
The  embassy  which  they  sent  on  this  occasion  was 
memorable,   both   for    the    important    consequences 

>  Wesaeling's  coojecture  on  Diodor.  zi.  90.,  that  bin  author  had  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  fall  of  Palice  in  one  of  his  lost  books,  would  only  be  necessao'i  if  it 
was  possible  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  memory  or  accuracy  of  Diodorus. 
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which  ensued  firom  it,  and  because  it  was  headed  by  chap. 
the  celebrated  Gorgias,  one  of  the  earliest  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  men  who  reduced  oratory 
to  an  art  and  philosophy  to  a  profession.  SicUy  was 
the  birth-place  of  Greek  rhetoric.  The  great  in-, 
crease  of  litigation  which  arose  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  through  the  claims  of  those  whom  they 
had  deprived  of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  practice  of  forensic  eloquence,  and  led  several 
ingenious  men  to  study  the  principles  on  which  its 
eflBicacy  depended,  and  to  frame  rules  and  precepts  for 
learners.  Gorgias  had  been  preceded  by  Corax  and 
Tisias ;  but  he  unfolded  and  illustrated  their  system, 
and  combined  his  rhetorical  exercises  with  philo- 
sophical speculations  derived  from  the  Eleatic  school, 
and  with  others  of  an  ethical  nature  which  afforded 
topics  for  declamation.  The  Athenians  are  said  to 
have  been  captivated  by  his  elaborate  harangues, 
though  they  had  undoubtedly  much  better  models  at 
home,  and  the  eloquence  of  their  great  orators  was 
removed  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  frosty  glare 
which  seems  to  have  marked  the  compositions  of 
Gorgias.  In  private  too  he  delighted  the  most  gifted 
and  aspiring  of  the  Athenian  youth,  both  by  his 
rhetorical  exhibitions  and  by  his  dialectic  subtUties ; 
and  as  he  demanded  a  high  price  for  his  instructions, 
he  found  his  stay  at  Athens  so  profitable^ that  he  was 
induced  to  repeat  his  visit,  and  to  enlighten  other 
parts  of  Greece  with  his  new  wisdom. 

He  was  no  less  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
conmiission,  which  indeed  would  have  been  safe 
enough  in  the  hands  of  a  less  brilliant  orator ;  for  it 
met  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians.  They  granted  the 
request  of  the  Leontines ;  yet  the  state  of  their  own 
affairs — for  they  were  still  suffering  from  the  pes- 
tilence, and  their  treasury  was  drained  by  the  growing 
expenses  of  the  war — and  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
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CRAP-     prise  inclined  them  to  caution.      They  contented 
themselves  with  sending  twenty  galleys  under  Laches 
and  Charceades,  not  without  the  hope  of  making  a 
useful  diversion  in  favour  of  their  allies,  but  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  exploring  the  state  of  Sicily,  and  of 
ascertaining  what  encouragement  it  held  out  to  their 
schemes  of  conquest.     The  squadron  sailed  to  Rhe- 
gium,   which,   after  the   expulsion   of  the   sons   of 
Anaxilaus,  had  been  much  agitated  by  contending 
factions,   but  was   at  this   time  ruled  by  a  party 
friendly  to  the  Athenians.     To  Athens  indeed  it  was 
naturally  attached  as  a  city  of  Chalcidian  origin ; 
and  this  attachment  was  strengthened  by  its  enmity 
to  Locri,  which  was  in  part,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Spartan 
colony,  and  was  an  ally  of  the  Peloponnesians.     At 
Rhegium  therefore  the  Athenian  commanders  took 
their  station,  and  waited  for  opportunities  of  action. 
The   Rhegians  were  not  able   to   furnish  any  con- 
siderable reinforcement  to  their  armament,  and  their 
first   operations   were   of  little   moment.      An    ex- 
pedition which  they  made  in  the  winter  after  their 
arrival  against  the  ^olian  islands,  failed  in  its  main 
object,  the  reduction  of  Lipara.     Yet  their  presence 
seems  to  have  animated  their  Sicilian  allies  to  more 
vigorous  eflPbrts,  and  perhaps  relieved  Leontium  for  a 
time  by  drawing  off  the  Syracusan  squadron  which 
blockaded  ijt.      But  in  the  following  summer  they 
gained  a  more  important   advantage,   which    com- 
pensated the  loss  of  their  general  Charceades,  who 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syracusan  s. 
Laches,  now  sole  commander,  landed  a  body  of  the 
allied  troops   on  the   Sicilian    coast,   and   marched 
against  the  fort  of  Myke,  in  the  territory  of  Messana. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  two  of  the  Messanian  tribes, 
probably  not  much  less  than  half  of  their  whole  force. 
They  attempted  to  draw  the  invaders  into  an  am- 
bush,  but  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  wer 
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finally  compelled  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortress,  chap. 
but  to  join  the  allies  in  marching  against  Messana. 
This  part  of  the  capitulation  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Messanians  were  divided  between  two  parties, 
one  of  which  wished  well  to  the  Athenians,  and  was 
encouraged  to  declare  itself  by  the  success  of  their 
arms.  Messana  itself,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
ofiered  no  resistance,  but  gave  hostages  and  other 
securities  for  its  obedience.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  required  to  admit  the  Athenians  within  its 
walls.  Laches  was  equally  successful  in  a  descent 
which  he  made  in  the  same  sununer  on  the  Locrian 
coast,  where  he  defeated  the  forces  sent  to  encounter 
him,  and  made  himself  master  of  a  fort  on  the  river 
Halex.  But  he  failed  in  an  expedition  which  he  led 
in  the  following  winter  against  the  Sicel  town  Inessa, 
where  the  Syracusans  garrisoned  the  citadel.  Some 
of  the  Sicels  had  been  encouraged  to  revolt  from 
Syracuse,  and  joined  the  Athenians  in  this  expe- 
dition. But  the  citadel  baffled  their  assaults,  and  in 
their  retreat  they  were  attacked  by  the  garrison,  and 
sufifered  considerable  loss.  This  check  was  soon 
after  in  some  degree  compensated  by  another  suc- 
cessful descent  on  the  Locrian  territory.  But  in  the 
mean  while  the  main  end  of  the  war  seemed  as 
distant  as  ever.  The  Leontines  found  themselves 
still  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea,  though  the  naval 
force  which  Syracuse  employed  against  them  was 
small.  They  had  therefore  again  sent  to  Athens, 
and  solicited  more  active  succours,  and  the  Athe- 
nians had  resolved  to  send  a  fresh  squadron  of  forty 
galleys.  Three  generals,  Pythodorus,  Sophocles,  and 
Eurymedon,  were  appointed  to  the  command.  The 
first  was  sent  immediately  with  a  few  ships  to  su- 
persede Laches,  who  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition which  he  had  made  against  Himera  and  the 
^olian  isles,  found  his  successor  at  Rhegium. 

VOL.  HI.  P 
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CHAP.         The  new  commander  seems  to  have  been  either  less 

, ,  able  or  less  fortimate  than  Laches :  and  during  the 

^^  inters  in  which  he  waited  for  his  coUeagues,  who 
were  to  follow  with  the  main  force,  the  Athenian 
interest  lost  more  ground  than  it  gained  in  Sicily. 
Pythodorus  was  defeated  by  the  Locrians  in  an  ex- 
potion  ,hi.h  he  made  .^t  their  tenito-y  mon 
after  his  arrival.  And  in  the  spring  of  425  he  lost 
the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  last  campaign.  A 
squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  half  Syracusan,  half  Lo- 
crian,  took  possession  of  Messana,  befriended  by  the 
party  adverse  to  Athens,  while  the  Locrians  invaded 
Se  territory  of  Rhegium  with  their  whole  force. 
Their  hostility  was  inflamed  by  a  body  of  Rhegian 
exiles,  who  hoped  to  be  restored  to  their  coimtry. 
And  perhaps  it  was  the  unsettled  state  of  Rhegium 
which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  defending  Mes- 
sana, where  the  enemy  now  stationed  their  fleet  and 
prepared  to  strengthen  it  with  such  reinforcements, 
as  might  enable  them  to  counteract  the  movements  of 
the  invader. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  of  425,  when  the  Peloponnesian 
army  under  the  Spartan  king  Agis  invaded  Attica, 
and  committed  its  usual  ravages.  And  now  Sophocles 
and  Eurymedon  set  sail  with  the  forty  galleys  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  Leontines.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Demosthenes,  who,  though  after  his 
return  to  Acamania  he  had  not  been  invested  with 
any  command,  had  obtained  leave  to  embark  with 
the  two  generals,  and  to  use  the  services  of  the  fleet 
as  occasion  might  offer  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
But  the  generals  were  directed  to  touch  at  Corcyra, 
where  the  friends  of  Athens  were  again  threatened  by 
the  refugees,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in 
the  island,  and  expected  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
Peloponnesian  armament.     Demosthenes  had  not  yet 
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disclosed  the  particulars  of  his  plan,  which  demanded  cbajp. 
secrecy ;  but  when  the  fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of 
Messenia  he  announced  his  design  of  occupying  the 
point,  called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  Coryphasium, 
but  more  anciently  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Pylus,  as  it  was  conmionly  believed  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Nestor.  It  was  the  rocky  headland 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay  now  called  Nava- 
rino,  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel  from  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  and  accessible  only  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passes  on  the  land  side.  Demosthenes 
had  conceived  the  project  of  fortifying  this  point,  and 
of  intrusting  it  to  a  garrison  of  Messenians  from  Nau- 
pactus,  which  his  personal  influence  would  enable 
him  easily  to  procure,  and  which,  as  its  deadly  hatred 
of  Sparta  insured  its  fidelity  and  zeal,  would  also 
have  a  peculiar  advantage  for  annoying  the  enemy  in 
the  use  of  the  same  dialect ;  for  the  exiled  Messenians 
had  preserved  their  Dorian  idiom  in  all  its  purity.* 

But  Sophocles  and  Eurymedon  could  not,  or  would 
not,  enter  into  the  views  of  Demosthenes.  They  had 
received  intelligence  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
sixty  galleys  was  already  arrived  at  Corc)rra,  and 
they  were  eager  to  overtake  it.  They  wouid  there- 
fore have  pursued  their  voyage,  if  they  had  not  been 
forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  the  harbour  of 
Pylus.  Demosthenes  now  urged  them  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  his  design  into  effect.  But  they  seem  to 
have  received  no  orders  at  home  to  limit  their  au- 
thority, and  they  professed  not  to  be  able  to  perceive 
the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  Demosthenes 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  expediency  of  the  under- 
taking. Any  other  lone  headland  of  Peloponnesus 
woidd  serve  as  weUy  if  he  was  bent  on  putting  the  dty  to 

'  Vit<T<H\vtoi  iterhs  HtKoirovrfiffov  rpuvcSffta  (rri  fidkurra  ^kwyro,  iw  oh  o0rc  iOvw 
citf-l  8^Aoi  irapaX6<rayr4s  ri  r&y  dUoBw,  tArt  r^9  SidAcjcroy  r^v  A«»pl8a  /Arrc^iSdU 
X^ricay,  iXXh  Ked  4s  rifuis  fri  rh  ixpiSU  abrrjs  IIcAovoi'i^O'/wv  ftd\urra  i^kcuraow, 
Faus.  lY.  27.  11. 
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CHAP,  the  expense  of  fortifying  one.  Their  real  motive  was 
J  perhaps  as  much  jealousy  as  the  fear  of  delay.  De- 
mosthenes, finding  them  deaf  to  his  remonstrances, 
applied  to  the  inferior  oflS^cers;  but  with  as  little 
success;  they  were  probably  no  less  anxious  than 
their  chiefs  to  proceed  to  the  object  of  the  expedition* 
But  as  the  weather  continued  to  detain  them,  the 
men,  feeling  the  time  heavy  on  their  hands,  began  to 
think  that  they  could  not  divert  themselves  better 
than  by  setting  about  the  work  which  Demosthenes 
proposed.  The  commanders  did  not  interfere ;  which 
indeed  would  have  been  directly  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  people ;  and  the  work,  once  begun,  was 
carried  on  with  the  greater  ardour  on  account  of  the 
diflS^culties  which  were  to  be  overcome.  They  had 
brought  no  masons'  tools  with  them ;  but  they  found 
abundance  of  stones,  which  they  gathered  and  put  to- 
gether, as  they  might  happen  to  square  with  each 
other ;  and  when  mud  was  wanted  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices, they  supplied  the  place  both  of  hods  and 
trowels  with  their  hands.  The  only  fear  was  lest 
they  should  be  interrupted  by  the  enemy  before  their 
work  was  completed ;  and  this  thought  spurred  them 
to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  the  weakest  side  of 
the  ground  in  a  state  capable  of  defence.  Pylus  was 
only  fifty  miles  from  Sparta.  But  the  Spartans  were 
celebrating  one  of  their  festivals ;  their  army  was  in 
Attica,  their  fleet  at  Corc)rra ;  and  they  did  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  repelling  an  enemy  whom  they  expected  easily  to 
dislodge  at  the  first  assault.  The  Athenians  therefore 
were  allowed  to  finish  their  rude  wall  as  far  as  was 
necessary  to  make  it  tenable.  It  was  the  labour  of 
six  days ;  and  then,  the  weather  being  fair,  Sophocles 
and  Eurymedon  prosecuted  their  voyage  with  all 
speed,  leaving  five  galleys  with  Demosthenes  to  guard 
the  fortress. 
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The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Pylus  induced  Agis     chap. 
to  withdraw  his  army  immediately  from  Attica,  where  '  . 

indeed  he  could  not  have  remained  much  longer,  as 
the  invasion  had  been  made  earlier  than  usual,  while 
the  com  was  still  green,  and  the  troops  were  beginning 
to  suffer  both  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather.  He  quitted 
the  country  fifteen  days  after  he  had  entered  it,  the 
shortest  stay  which  an  invading  army  made  there 
during  the  war.  After  his  return  the  Spartans  lost 
no  time  in  marching  to  Pylus ;  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  the  forces  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
capital,  which  had  not  been  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Attica.  The  other  Lacedaemonians  required 
a  little  longer  time  before  they  could  leave  home 
again.  But  orders  were  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to 
all  the  allies  to  bring  up  their  contingents  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  fleet  was  recalled  from  Corcyra. 
It  was  transported  across  the  Leucadian  isthmus,  and 
thus  passing  unobserved,  reached  Pylus  while  the 
Athenians  were  l)^ng  at  Zacynthus.  Demosthenes 
having  been  apprised  of  its  approach,  despatched  two 
out  of  the  five  galleys  which  had  been  left  with  him, 
to  Zacynthus,  to  inform  Eurymedon  and  his  colleague 
of  his  danger.  In  the  mean  while  the  Spartans  pre- 
pared to  overwhelm  his  little  garrison  by  attacking 
the  fort  at  once  on  the  sea  and  the  land  side,  and  if 
they  should  not  immediately  carry  it,  designed  to 
take  precautions  for  excluding  the  Athenian  fleet, 
when  it  came,  from  the  harbour,  by  a  bar  of  galleys 
placed  at  each  entrance.  The  island  of  Sphacteria 
they  immediately  occupied  with  a  body  of  heavy- 
armed  troops. 

On  the  other  hand  Demosthenes  made  every  provi- 
sion which  prudence  suggested,  and  his  situation  per- 
mitted, for  meeting  the  danger.  His  whole  force 
consisted  of  the  crews  of  his  three  remaining  galleys 
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CHAP,  and  of  forty  Messenians,  who  happened  to  have  come 
^  very  opportunely  in  two  small  privateers.  They 
were  regularly  armed,  and  they  had  some  other  arms 
on  board  their  vessels,  which  served,  though  scantily, 
to  equip  the  Athenian  sailors.  The  three  galleys  he 
hauled  up  under  the  fort,  and  protected  with  a  stockade. 
The  main  body  of  his  little  garrison  he  distributed 
round  the  walls  on  the  land  side.  But  it  was  on  the 
side  of  the  sea  that  he  expected  the  most  formidable 
assault,  at  the  point  where  the  landing  indeed  was 
difficult,  but  the  weakness  of  the  fortifications  was 
likely  to  tempt  the  enemy.  Here,  with  sixty  heavy- 
armed  and  a  few  bowmen,  he  himself  came  down  and 
drew  up  his  men  at  the  water's  edge.  He  cheered 
them  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  their  position, 
which  counterbalanced  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
numbers,  and  warned  them  that  their  safety  entirely 
depended  on  the  resistance  which  they  made  to  his 
landing.  The  attack  began  on  all  sides  at  once ;  but, 
as  Demosthenes  foresaw,  the  main  effort  was  directed 
against  the  quarter  where  he  and  his  little  band  were 
posted.  The  nature  of  the  shore  permitted  only  a 
few  ships  to  approach  at  a  time ;  but  as  the  fleet  con- 
sisted of  forty-three,  they  continually  relieved  each 
other,  and  the  Athenians  were  pressed  during  the 
whole  day  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  assaults. 
One  galley  was  conunanded  by  Brasidas,  who  distin- 
guished himself  above  all  the  assailants  by  his  courage 
and  zeal.  As  he  saw  that  some  of  his  companions 
were  deterred  by  the  danger  of  wrecking  their  vessels 
on.  the  rocky  shore,  he  loudly  exclaimed  against  the 
parsimony  which  was  sparing  of  timber,  when  the 
enemy  was  to  be  dislodged  from  the  soil  of  Laconia, 
exhorted  the  allies  to  sacrifice  their  ships  to  the  good 
of  Sparta,  to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  set  an 
example  of  self-devotion,  by  ordering  his  master  to 
run  his  galley  ashore,  and  advanced  foremost  on  the 
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landing-steps.  He  immediately  became  a  mark  for  ctap. 
the  missiles  of  the  Athenians ;  and  after  having  sus-  ^ 
tained  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  received  many 
wounds,  at  length  sank  backward  into  his  ship ;  while 
his  shield  dropped  from  his  arm  into  the  sea,  and  was 
afterward  taken  up  by  the  enemy  to  form  the  most 
glorious  part  of  their  trophy.  The  fight  however 
was  maintained  till  nightfall,  and  was  renewed  the 
next  morning,  and  kept  up  during  a  part  of  the  day ; 
but  before  the  second  evening  the  assailants  were 
forced  to  own  themselves  baffled  by  an  enemy  who 
was  fighting  on  the  element  where  they  had  been 
always  used  to  conquer,  while  they  were  in  possession 
of  that  in  which  alone,  as  they  had  been  willing  to 
believe,  the  Athenians  had  any  chance  of  victory. 
They  now  resolved  to  change  their  plan  of  attack, 
and  on  the  third  day  sent  some  ships  to  Asine,  to 
fetch  timber  for  constructing  engines,  with  which 
they  proposed  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  fort  from 
the  side  of  the  harbour,  where  the  landing  was  easier, 
though  the  wall  was  stronger. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived 
from  Zacjnithus,  augmented  to  the  number  of  fifty  by 
a  reinforcement  of  four  Chians,  and  of  some  from  the 
squadron  stationed  at  Naupactus.  The  harbour  and 
Sphacteria  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  they  sailed  away  to  moor  for  the  first  night 
at  a  little  island  not  far  from  the  coast,  named  Prot^. 
The  next  day  they  returned,  either  to  give  battle  in 
the  open  sea,  if  the  enemy  should  come  out  to  meet 
them,  or  to  attack  him  in  the  harbour.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  neither  sailed  out,  nor  made  any  attempt 
to  close  the  mouths  of  the  harbour;  but  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  while  a 
part  of  their  ships  were  still  on  shore,  and  had  not 
yet  been  manned.  The  rest  no  sooner  met  the  enemy 
than  they  were  put  to  flight;  five  were  taken,  one 
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cHAPi     with  its  whole  company,  many  shattered;  and  the 
Athenians  chasing  them  to  the  shore  tried  to  carry 
off  those  which  they  foimd  there  empty.     But  the 
dread  of  a  loss  which  would  leave  their  comrades  in 
Sphacteria  utterly  defenceless,  roused  the  Spartans  to 
desperate  exertions.     They  pushed  into  the  sea  to  re- 
gain their  empty  vessels,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  all  but  the  five  first  taken.     With 
these  the  Athenians  at  length  sailed  away,  erected 
their  trophy,  and  received  the  usual  acknowledgments 
of  victory,  and  now  began  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
the  island,  to  prevent  the  men  who  were  shut  up 
there  from  receiving  succours  or  making  their  escape. 
The  whole  number  of  the  regular  troops  which  had 
been  last  left  there  amounted  to  420 ;  of  these  a  con- 
siderable part  were  Spartans  of  the  best  families ;  and 
they  were  attended  by  light-armed  Helots.  When  intel- 
ligence of  their  situation  reached  Sparta,  it  caused  a  de- 
gree of  consternation  and  perplexity  which  can  scarcely 
be  understood,  imless  as  a  sign  that  the  Spartan  fran- 
chise was  beginning  to  be  confined  to  a  smaller  number, 
and  that  the  life  of  a  Spartan  was  growing  more  and 
more  valuable.  The  ephors  themselves  proceeded  to  the 
camp  at  Pylus,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  with 
their  own  eyes.     The  whole  of  the  allied  forces  was 
by  this  time  assembled  there ;  but  as  the  Athenians 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  they  could  give  no  help  to 
their  troops  in  the  island,  and  the  prospect  of  reducing 
the  fort  was  now  much  less  hopeftd  than  at  first. 
Only  one  way  remained  of  saving  so  many  precious 
lives,  which  might  soon  be  cut  off  either  by  hunger 
or  the  sword :  the  way  of  negotiation.     And  at  the 
request  of  the  Spartans  the  Athenian  generals  granted 
a  truce,  to  enable  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens. 
The  terms  of  the  armistice  itself  were  dictated  in  the 
spirit  of  a  victorious  enemy.     The  Spartans  were  to 
place  their  whole  navy  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
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at  Pyliis,  until  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  who  chap. 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  Athens  and  brought  back  by  . 
an  Athenian  gaUey,  when  it  was  to  be  restored  in 
the  same  condition.  Hostilities  were  to  cease  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  Athenians  were  to  keep  up  the 
blockade  of  the  island,  only  allowing  certain  rations 
of  bread,  meat,  and  wine  to  be  sent  in  daily  to  the 
besieged,  under  their  own  inspection.  If  any  of 
these  articles  should  be  infiinged,  the  truce  was  to 
be  considered  at  an  end.  The  ships,  about  sixty, 
were  delivered  up,  and  the  ambassadors  were  con- 
ducted to  Athens. 

The  proposals  which  they  made  when  they  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  people,  included 
no  other  condition  than  the  recovery  of  the  men  in 
the  island,  as  the  price  of  peace  and  alliance.  As  a 
few  years  before  the  Athenians  had  sued  for  peace, 
the  Spartans  imagined  that  it  would  now  be  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  object  of  their  own  desires: 
Yet  the  tone  of  the  address  attributed  to  them,  is 
that  of  a  humbled  enemy,  who  appeals  to  the  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  the  policy,  of  his  victorious 
antagonist.  The  Athenians  are  admonished  to  re- 
member the  fluctuating  chances  of  war,  which  might 
still  aflPbrd  the  garrison  of  Sphacteria  means  of  escape, 
and  might  soon  reverse  the  relative  position  of  both 
parties.  They  are  exhorted  to  grant  peace  on  mo- 
derate terms,  and  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on 
Sparta  which  would  insure  her  friendship,  as  the  loss 
of  her  citizens  now  in  danger  would  inspire  her  with 
implacable  enmity;  arid  to  earn  the  gratitude  and 
goodwill  of  the  other  Greeks,  who  were  tired  of  the 
conflict,  and  imcertain  to  which  of  the  two  rival 
powers  their  miseries  were  to  be  imputed,  but  would 
hail  Athens  as  their  benefactress,  if  she  put  an-  end 
to  them,  now  that  the  decision  rested  entirely  wi ' 
herself.  ^ 
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CHAP.         Unhappily  the  Athenians  were  more  inclined  to 
>  follow  the  example  of  the  Spartans,  than  to  take 

their  advice.  They  were  intoxicated  with  their 
unexpected  good  fortune,  as  their  enemy  had  been 
elated  by  their  temporary  distress.  The  men  in  the 
island  tiiey  looked  upon  as  already  their  own,  and 
consequently  that  they  might  always  conmiand  peace , 
but  the  present  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
exacting  some  further  concessions.  Yet  they  would 
probably  have  been  more  moderate  in  their  demands, 
if  their  counsels  had  not  still  been  swayed  by  Cleon, 
who  was  perhaps  personally  averse  to  peace,  or  saw 
that  the  most  extravagant  terms  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  mood  of  the  assembly.  He  prevailed  on 
it  to  decree  an  answer,  which  required  that  the  men 
in  the  island  should  surrender  themselves  with  their 
arms — an  aggravation  of  the  disgrace — and  be  con- 
veyed to  Athens;  to  be  restored  to  their  country, 
only  after  the  Spartans  should  have  reinstated  the 
Athenians  in  the  possession  of  all  the  places  which 
had  been  ceded,  in  a  moment  of  urgent  peril,  as  the 
price  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Truce,  and  that  when 
these  preliminaries  had  been  executed,  a  treaty  of 
peace  should  be  concluded,  for  any  term  which  might 
seem  fit  to  the  parties.  These  conditions  were  not 
only  degrading  to  the  honour  of  Sparta,  but  such  as 
she  would  most  likely  have  found  it  impossible  to 
fulfil ;  so  that  the  probable  result  would  have  been  a 
disgraceful  sacrifice  of  the  very  object  for  which  she 
was  treating  without  any  equivalent.  It  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  reputation  of  Sparta  among  her  allies 
to  be  known  to  listen  to  such  terms ;  and  the  envoys 
did  not  venture  to  lower  the  dignity  of  their  state, 
by  publicly  making  any  larger  offers  before  they 
knew  whether  they  woidd  be  accepted;  but  desired 
that  conmiissioners  might  be  appointed  to  treat  with 
them  in  private.     This  proposal  Cleon  construed  into 
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a  proof  of  double-dealing,  for  which  alone  the  veil  of  chaf. 
secrecy  could  be  sought,  and  induced  the  people  to  v 
reject  it.  On  this  the  ambassadors,  deeming  nego- 
tiation hopeless,  quitted  Athens.  On  their  return, 
the  truce  being  at  an  end,  the  Spartans  demanded 
the  restitution  of  their  ships.  But  the  Athenians, 
alleging  that  the  truce  had  been  infringed  by  some 
acts  of  hostility — in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides 
frivolous  pretences — refused  to  restore  them.  Hos- 
tilities were  renewed  with  redoubled  activity  and 
bitterness.  The  island  was  watched  in  the  day-time  by 
two  Athenian  galleys,  which  were  continually  cruising 
round  in  opposite  directions ;  and  at  night  the  whole 
fleet,  now  increased  to  seventy  sail  by  a  reinforcement 
from  Athens,  was  moored  round  the  coast,  unless  the 
state  of  the  weather  prevented  it  from  lying  in  the 
open  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  made  repeated  attacks 
on  the  fort,  less  with  the  hope  of  reducing  it,  than  of 
finding  some  opportunity  of  delivering  their  besieged 
friends. 

But  gradually  a  change  took  place  in  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  the  two  parties.  The  Athenians 
began  to  feel  their  own  position  irksome  and  em- 
barrassing, and  to  lose  much  of  the  confidence  with 
which  they  had  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  surrender 
of  the  island.  They  were  themselves  suffering  from 
the  scarcity  both  of  victuals  and  water ;  for  Pylus 
contained  only  one  small  spring  in  the  citadel,  and 
many  of  the  troops  were  forced  to  drink  the  brackish 
water  which  they  got  by  digging  into  the  beach. 
The  narrowness  of  the  room  in  which  so  great  an  ar- 
mament was  crowded,  and  the  diflS^culty  of  landing, 
which  compelled  the  crews  to  go  on  shore  for  their 
meals  by  turns,  aggravated  the  inconvenience  of  their 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  all 
the  vigilance  of  their  cruisers,  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  island  continued  to  be  supplied  with  provisions. 
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CHAP.  Their  commander  Epitadas  had  careftdly  husbanded 
^  those  which  he  had  received  during  the  armistice, 
which  lasted  about  twenty  days,  and  after  it  expired, 
means  were  found  of  introducing  fresh  supplies. 
Large  rewards,  or  high  prices,  were  oiffered  by  the 
Spartan  government  to  all  persons  who  carried  in 
flour,  wine,  cheese,  or  other  food  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency ;  and  the  helots  were  excited  by  the  promise 
of  freedom.  They  showed  the  greatest  courage  and 
address  in  accomplishing  their  purpose:  sometimes 
sailing  to  the  back  of  the  island  in  the  night,  more 
especially  when  the  weather  was  too  rough  for  the 
enemy  to  keep  his  station  there,  and  running  their 
boats  fearlessly  on  shore,  a  liberal  allowance  being 
made  for  their  losses :  sometimes  reaching  the  island 
by  diving  within  the  harbour,  dragging  after  them 
l^gs  filled  with  a  nutritive  mixture  of  bruised  seeds 
and  honey,  and  by  other  devices  eluding  the  Athenian 
guardships.  And  thus  between  two  and  three  months 
passed  away,  after  the  blockade  had  begim,  without 
any  progress  having  been  made. 

The  reports  brought  to  Athens  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Pylus  created  both  impatience  and  alarm. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  prey  after  all  might 
sUp  through  the  hands  which  seemed  to  grasp  it-  If 
winter  should  find  the  parties  in  the  same  position,  it 
would  be  diflSicult  to  victual  the  fort,  and  scarcely 
possible  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  the  island,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  besieged.  The  offers 
which  Sparta  had  made  looked  more  tempting  now 
that  they  were  withdrawn,  and  many  began  to  regret 
that  they  had  been  rejected.  Cleon  felt  that  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  people  was  pointed  against 
himself,  and  at  first  tried  to  pacify  it  by  denying  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  scene  of  action.  But  when  the  persons  whose 
veracity  he  thus  called  in  question  desired  that,  if 
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they  were  not  believed,  other  agents  might  be  sent  to  ^^' 
ascertain  the  truth,  Cleon  himself  was  appointed  with  ^ 
a  colleague  to  this  oflS^ce.  The  commission  was  em-^ 
barrassing  to  him ;  for  he  saw  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  lie  without  being  detected,  or  to  speak  truth 
without  convicting  himself  of  calumny.  He  therefore, 
shifted  his  ground,  and  anticipating  the  wish  which 
he  perceived  to  be  prevailing,  of  quickening  the  oper- 
ations of  the  besieging  forces,  he  advised  the  people 
not  to  lose  time  in  procuring  further  information,  but, 
if  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports 
brought  to  them,  at  once  to  send  some  man  of  spirit, 
who  would  force  the  besieged  Spartans  to  surrender. 
If  their  generals  had  been  any  better  than  women,  they 
would  not  have  suffered  so  easy  a  conquest  to  be  so  long 
delayed ;  had  he  been  in  office,  it  would  have  been  al- 
ready done.  Every  one  knew  that  the  taunt  was 
aimed  at  Nicias,  who  was  one  of  the  Generals  of  the 
year,  and  whom  he  hated  as  his  rival  in  popular 
favour ;  the  boast  excited  some  ironical  murmurs  in 
the  assembly :  If  he  thought  the  thing  so  easy,  let  him 
try.  Nicias,  catching  at  the  sneers  of  the  multitude, 
gravely  proposed  that  he  should  take  any  force  which 
he  might  think  necessary,  and  make  the  attempt :  he 
had  full  leave  from  the  Generals.  Cleon,  not  supposing 
at  first  that  Nicias  was  in  earnest,  declared  himself 
ready  to  engage  in  the  undertaking;  but  when  he 
found  that  the  proposal  was  meant  seriously,  he  began 
to  recede :  he  did  not  wish  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
Nicias.  But  Nicias  solemnly  renewed  his  offer,  and 
called  upon  the  assembly  to  attest  it.  The  multitude 
enjoyed  the  visible  perplexity  of  their  swaggering  fa- 
vourite, and  the  more  he  shrank  from  his  undertaking, 
pressed  him  the  more  loudly  to  £ulfil  it.  He  found  at 
last  that  the  humour  of  the  people  was  not  to  be 
sisted  or  eluded,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
with  a  good  grace.    He  resumed  his  intrepid  fd 
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<»AP.  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  face  the  LacedaemcH 
nians ;  that  he  did  not  even  require  a  single  Athenian 
to  accompany  him.  He  would  take  only  the  Lemnians 
and  Imbrtans  who  were  tJien  at  Athens^  a  body  of  tar- 
geteers  which  had  just  come  from  jEnua^  and  400 
foreign  bowmen ;  and  with  this  force^  added  to  that 
which  they  had  already  at  Pylus^  within  twenty  days  he 
would  eitlier  bring  the  LacedcBmonians  away  prisoners^ 
or  hill  every  man. 

Again  the  assembly  was  amused  by  language  which 
sounded  like  an  empty  vaunt ;  yet  it  did  not  shrink 
from  intrusting  Cleon  with  the  command  and  the 
forces  which  he  required.  Even  those  who  best  un- 
derstood the  man's  character,  were  glad  to  see  him 
engaged  in  an  undertaking,  by  which,  if  he  succeeded, 
he  would  confer  an  important  advantage  on  the  com- 
monwealth, or,  if  he  failed,  and  so  lost  either  his  life 
or  his  influence,  it  would  be  delivered  from  a  still 
greater  evil.  But  since  those  who  thought  thus  were 
probably  the  few,  we  might  be  surprised  by  the  levity 
shown  by  the  majority  in  an  affair  of  such  moment, 
and  in  which  they  took  so  deep  an  interest,  if  the 
whole  transaction  had  not  been  placed  in  a  different 
point  of  view  by  another  circumstance,  which  proves 
that  Cleon's  presumption  was  not  so  great  as  it  at  first 
appeared,  or  rather  that  there  was  much  more  of 
cunning  than  of  rashness  in  his  conduct.  He  had 
learnt,  and  perhaps  it  was  generally  known,  that  De- 
mosthenes, urged  by  the  growing  difSiculties  of  his 
position,  had  already  formed  the  design  of  attacking 
the  island,  and  he  had  the  prudence  to  request  that 
this  able  and  experienced  general  might  be  joined 
with  him  in  command.  And  thus,  without  any  ex- 
travagant confidence  in  his  own  militaiy  skill,  he 
might  reasonably  hope,  that,  bringing  a  considerable 
reinforcement  to  Pylus,  and  aided  by  the  preparations, 
the  judgment,  and  vigour  of  his  colleague,  he  might 
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'fiirther  rather  than  impede  the  enterprise,  the  honour  chap 
of  which,  if  successful,  he  should  be  able  to  appro-  .  ^^''  .. 
priate  to  himself.  The  appointment  of  Demosthenes 
as  second  in  command,  which  was  granted  by  the  as- 
sembly, removed  the  apprehensions  which  even  the 
most  thoughtless  must  have  felt,  if  the  issue  of  the 
expedition  had  been  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
abilities  of  Cleon. 

The  forces  indeed  which  Demosthenes  had  already 
at  his  disposal  seem  to  have  been  quite  sufficient  for 
his  purpose ;  but  he  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from 
using  them.  The  strength  of  the  besieged  was  not 
exactly  known  to  the  Athenians,  who  believed  their 
numbers  to  be  smaller  than  they  really  were.  But 
on  the  other  hand  they  were  formidable  as  the  flower 
of  the  Spartan  warriors,  who  were  commonly  deemed 
almost  invincible ;  they  might  be  expected  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
a  strong  position.  The  island  was  uninhabited,  and 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  which,  as  it  conceded  the 
amount  of  the  besieged  forces,  would  enable  them  to 
watch  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  so  long  as  he 
kept  on  open  ground,  and  to  profit  by  all  his  mistakes 
while  it  screened  them  from  his  attacks,  or,  if  he  ven- 
tured into  it,  would  expose  him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
detail.  This  was  a  danger  with  which  Demosthenes 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
disaster  among  the  forests  of  jEtolia.  But  not  long 
before  Cleon*s  arrival,  this  obstacle  had  been  cleared 
away.  A  party  of  Athenians,  having  landed  on  a 
comer  of  the  island,  to  take  their  meal,  lighted  a  fire, 
which  happened  to  catch  the  adjoining  wood ;  and  the 
flames  were  spread  by  the  wind,  until  almost  the 
whole  island  was  left  bare.  The  enemy's  numbers  now 
became  visible;  and  the  Athenians  perceived  that 
the  prize  was  more  valuable  than  they  had  imagis 
and,  the  main  difficulty  having  been  removed,  I 
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CHAP,  ihenes  had  collected  all  the  succours  Jie  could  draw 
from  the  nearest  allies  of  Athens,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  invading  the  island, 
when  he  received  a  message  from  Cleon  to  announce 
his  approach ;  and  soon  after  the  new  general  arrived. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  two  commanders  was  to 
send  a  herald  to  the  enemy's  camp,  to  propose  that 
the  besieged  should  surrender  themselves  and  their 
arms,  on  condition  of  being  detained  in  mild  custody 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  proposal 
was  rejected ;  and  another  day  only  was  permitted  to 
intervene,  before  the  blow  was  struck.  The  main 
body  of  the  besieged,  commanded  by  Epitadas  himself, 
was  stationed  near  a  spring  in  the  central  and  most 
level  part  of  the  island.  Thirty  men  guarded  a  post 
near  one  of  its  extremities,  and  another  small  force 
occupied  the  northern  point,  facing  Pylus,  where  the 
ground  was  naturally  strong  both  on  the  sea  and  the 
land  side,  and  was  defended  by  an  old  rude  forti- 
fication. The  heavy-armed  Athenian  troops,  to  the 
number  of  800,  embarked  in  the  night,  and  a  little 
before  day-break  landed  in  two  divisions  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  island,  and  immediately  proceeded  at  full 
speed  to  surprise  the  nearest  post,  where  they  found 
the  thirty  who  guarded  it  just  starting  from  sleep, 
and  snatching  up  their  arms — for  the  approach  of 
the  enemy's  ships  to  their  usual  station  had  excited 
no  alarm — and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.  With  the 
dawn  the  light  infantry,  which  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  army,  disembarked :  70  ships'  companies,  all  but 
the  rowers  of  the  lowest  order  ^,  with  such  arms  as 
they  could  find:  800  bowmen,  and  as  many  tar- 
geteers^,  with  as  large  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Pylus 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  walls.  The  plan  of  De- 
mosthenes was  to  distribute  his  light  troops  in  de- 
tachments of  between  200  and  300  men,  to  occupy 

>  Sakifjuot,  '  ndKrcumu,  from  the  short  bucklpr  called  WXti}. 
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the  highest  ground  on  every  side  of  the  enemy,  and  ctap. 
annoy  him  with  their  missiles,  while  the  heavy  in-  ^ 
fantry  came  slowly  up.  Epitadas  and  his  little  band 
soon  found  themselves  assailed  in  all  directions  by 
showers  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones,  firom  a  distance 
at  which,  under  the  encujnbrance  of  their  heavy 
armour,  they  were  unable  to  overtake  the  assailants. 
They  desired  to  meet  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  who 
were  advancing  toward  them,  to  provoke,  but  not  to 
accept  a  combat;  but  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
parties  which  hung  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
those  who  were  in  front.  By  degrees  their  strength 
began  to  be  spent  in  unavailing  onsets,  and  their  spirit 
to  flag.  The  assailants,  who  at  first  quailed  before 
the  invincible  Spartans,  and  kept  aloof,  observing 
their  resistance  slacken,  and  emboldened  by  success 
and  by  their  own  visible  superiority  of  numbers,  now 
redoubled  their  eflfbrts,  and  poured  down  upon  them 
with  a  simultaneous  charge,  and  a  deafening  shout. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  encumbered  and  impeded 
by  the  broken  shafts  of  the  weapons  which  had 
pierced  through  their  armour;  they  were  almost 
blinded  and  choked  by  a  cloud  of  dust  which  rose 
under  the  trampling  of  the  crowd  from  the  ashes  of 
the  recently  consumed  wood ;  all  orders  were  drowned 
in  the  enemy's  clamour ;  their  minds  were  perplexed 
by  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  and  the  various  pres- 
sures of  the  danger.  At  length,  rallying  all  the  force 
which  toil  and  wounds  had  left  in  them,  they  closed 
their  ranks  and  made  for  the  fort  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island.  When  the  enemy  saw  them  give  way, 
he  pressed  them  more  hotly  than  ever;  but  the 
greater  part  made  good  their  retreat,  and,  having 
reached  the  fort,  took  their  stand  with  their  comrades 
on  the  side  where  it  was  most  open  to  attack ;  and  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenians 
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CHAT,  from  encompassing  them,  they  now  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary relief,  and  suflfered  perhaps  less  than  the  as- 
sailants from  the  heat  and  the  toil  of  the  protracted 
struggle. 

The  day  was  wearing,  the  combatants  growing 
fiaint  from  thirst  and  fatigue,  and  yet  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  did  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  a  step 
nearer,  when  the  commander  of  the  Messenian  auxi- 
liaries proposed  a  new  attempt  to  the  Athenian 
generals.  If  they  would  entrust  him  with  a  few 
archers,  and  other  light  troops,  he  would  try  to 
find  a  passage  which  would  bring  him  upon  the 
enemy's  rear.  And  accordingly,  with  such  a  de- 
tachment as  he  required,  he  began  his  march  from  a 
point  of  the  coast  not  in  view  of  the  fort,  and  having 
with  great  difficulty  w^ound  his  way  along  tlie  foot  of 
the  cliffs,  he  at  length  mounted  by  a  side  which,  on 
account  of  its  strength,  had  been  left  unguarded,  and 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  high  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  found  themselves  in  a  po- 
sition which  Thucydides  compares  to  that  of  Leoni- 
das  at  Thermopylae.  As  their  hopes  sank  under  this 
new  danger,  the  ardour  of  the  Athenians  revived  at 
the  sight  of  the  Messenians  on  the  height ;  and  they 
pushed  forward  to  overpower  the  divided  and  en- 
feebled resistance  of  the  disheartened  garrison.  It 
was  evident  that  it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer, 
and  that  if  the  slaughter  once  began  it  would  only 
end  with  the  destruction  of  the  vanquished.  But 
this  was  not  the  object  of  the  Athenian  generals ; 
they  wished  to  carry  as  many  as  they  could  prisoners 
to  Athens.  They  therefore  checked  their  troops,  and 
suspended  the  attack,  while  by  the  voice  of  a  herald 
they  called  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  lay  do^vn  their 
arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  Most  of  those 
who  heard  the  summons  lowered  their  shields,  and 
waved  their  hands,  in  token  of  compliance,  and  soon 
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the  commanders  on  both  sides  came  to  a  conference,  chap. 
Epitadas  had  been  slain ;  Hippagretas,  the  second  in 
command,  lay  wounded  without  signs  of  life ;  Sty- 
phon,  who  according  to  Spartan  usage  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  if  his  superiors  fell,  treated 
with  Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  He  desired  leave  to 
send  over  to  consult  his  countrymen  on  the  main 
land  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  adopt.  The 
Athenians  would  not  let  any  of  his  men  leave  the 
island,  but  themselves  sent  for  heralds  from  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  camp  to  bear  Styphon's  message.  After 
a  few  inquiries  had  been  interchanged,  an  answer 
was  finally  brought  to  the  effect  that  the  Lacedce- 
monians  in  tfie  island  were  at  liberty  to  act  as  they 
thought  fit,  so  as  to  preserve  their  honour.  This  was 
construed  by  Styphon  and  those  with  whom  he  deli- 
berated as  a  permission  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Athenians ;  and  they  surrendered ;  in  all  292, 
and  of  these  about  120  were  Spartans.  Within 
twenty  days,  according  to  his  promise,  Cleon  re- 
turned with  his  pnsoners  to  Athens.  What  part  he 
had  taken,  either  as  general  or  soldier,  in  the  combats 
of  Sphacteria,  Thucydides  does  not  intimate,  otherwise 
than  by  his  silence  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  more 
clear-sighted  viewed  the  whole  affair  in  the  same 
light  with  the  comic  poet,  who  under  a  homely  figure 
represented  Cleon  as  slily  purloining  the  laurels  of 
Demosthenes.  *  But  the  result  of  his  success  was  not 
the  less  important,  and,  through  the  new  aliment 
which  it  ministered  to  his  self-confidence,  it  was 
ultimately  attended,  as  will  be  afterward  seen,  with 
the  very  advantage  which  would  have  consoled  the 
best  patriots  if  he  had  totally  failed.     The  immediate 
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CTiUP.  effect  was  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  to 
deject  the  Spartans,  and  to  astonish  the  rest  of 
Greece.  That  Spartans,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  sufficient  food,  should  surrender  themselves 
prisoners,  was  something  new  to  the  Greeks,  who 
expected  that  they  would  all  have  died  at  their  posts, 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  survivors  were 
men  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  slain ;  though,  as 
one  of  them  remarked,  when  he  was  insultingly 
asked  at  Athens  whether  his  comrades  who  had 
fallen  were  of  the  true  Spartan  blood,  they  died,  not 
in  close  combat,  but  as  the  dart  or  the  arrow  hap- 
pened to  speed.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage  both  of  the  capture  they  had  made, 
and  of  the  footing  which  they  had  gained  at  Pylus. 
They  declared  that,  if  the  Peloponnesians  should 
again  invade  their  territory,  they  would  put  their 
prisoners  to  death ;  and  they  garrisoned  Pylus  — 
from  which  the  Peloponnesians  withdrew  their  army 
after  the  reduction  of  the  island  —  with  a  body  of 
Messenians,  who,  as  Demosthenes  had  foreseen,  found 
abundant  opportunities  of  annoying  their  hereditary 
foes  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  Spartans  were 
distressed  and  alarmed;  for  Pylus  was  an  asylum 
for  fugitive  helot,,  ^i  might  ^»me  the  {«Jol>. 
dangerous  revolt;  and  they  again  sounded  the  dis- 
positions of  Athens  toward  peace ;  but  the  demands 
of  the  enemy  rose  so  high,  that,  after  several  at- 
tempts,  the  negotiation  was  again  dropped. 

The  Athenians  now  resumed  their  offensive  oper- 
ations with  increased  activity,  and,  having  secured 
themselves  at  home,  made  the  enemy  feel  the  weight 
of  their  naval  superiority.  An  armament  of  80 
galleys  with  2000  heavy-armed  Athenians,  and  horse- 
transports  with  200  cavalry,  together  with  auxiliaries 
from  Miletus,  Andros,  and  Carystus,  was  sent  under 
the  command  of  Nicias  and  two  colleagues  to  invade 
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the  territory  of  Corinth,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Pe-  ch^. 
loponnesus.  The  Corinthians  had  received  eariy  ^ 
notice  of  the  expedition,  and  its  object,  from  some  of 
their  friends  at  Argos,  where,  as  in  a  neutral  state,  it 
was  easy  to  procure  information  concerning  the 
counsels  of  Athens ;  and  they  had  made  preparations 
to  meet  the  threatened  attack,  as  well  as  they  could 
without  knowing  the  precise  point  against  which  it 
would  be  directed.  They  posted  their  forces  in  the 
Isthmus,  that  they  might  bring  the  speediest  succour 
either  to  the  north  or  the  south  side  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  but  they  feared  most  for  Crommyon  on  the 
Megarian  border.  But  Nicias,  having  put  out  from 
Piraeus  in  the  night,  arrived  off  the  Peloponnesian 
coast  by  daybreak,  and  landed  his  troops  on  an  open 
beach,  seven  or  eight  miles  south  of  Corinth,  but  not 
more  than  two  or  three  from  the  position  of  the 
Corinthian  army.  Above  this  landing-place,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  stood  the  ancient 
village  of  Solygia,  memorable,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Corinthian  Dorians.^  The 
Corinthian  generals,  Battus  and  Lycophron,  were 
immediately  apprised  by  signkb  of  the  enemy's  pre- 
sence. Yet  they  seem  to  have  apprehended  iJiat  this 
movement  wa?  no  more  than  a  feint,  and  that  Crom- 
myon was  the  real  object  of  the  invaders.  They 
therefore  left  one  half  of  their  troops  at  Cenchrese, 
for  the  protection  of  the  northern  border,  and  Battus, 
with  one  battalion,  marched  to  defend  Solygia,  which 
was  unwalled,  whil^  Lycophron  proceeded  directly 
to  the  shore,  where  he  arrived  just  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  landed.  A  warm  action  ensued,  in  which 
after  several  vicissitudes,  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious, chiefly  through  the  support  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  cavalry,  the  enemy  having  none. 
Lycophron  himself  was  slain,  and  the  right  wing,  ir 
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?^-     which  he  fought,  lost  about  200  men.      But  the  rest 
^  of  the  army  retreated  in  good  order,  and  took  up  a 

position  on  the  higher  ground,  not  far  from  the  shore. 
The  Athenians  did  not  pursue  them,  but  contented 
themselves  with  spoiling  their  slain  enemies,  taking 
up  their  own  dead,  who  were  a  little  short  of  50,  and 
raising  a  trophy.  In  the  mean  while  the  troops  left 
at  Cenchreae,  though  at  first,  being  separated  from 
the  field  of  battle  by  a  low  ridge  of  Mount  Oneum', 
they  could  not  see  the  peril  of  their  countrymen, 
were  alarmed  by  the  cloud  of  dust  which  rose  above 
the  hill,  and  set  out  for  the  scene  of  action.  Corinth 
too  sent  forth  her  citizens  who  had  been  left  at  home 
as  past  the  age  of  service ;  and  Nicias,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  these  fresh  troops,  and  thinking  it  pro- 
bable that  they  might  soon  be  reinforced  by  their 
nearest  Peloponnesian  allies,  embarked  his  men  in 
haste,  and  sailed  away.  His  departure  was  indeed 
so  hurried  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  two  of  his 
own  slain,  whom  their  comrades  could  not  find, 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
omission  marks  both  the  character  of  the  general  and 
the  manners  of  the  age.  The  possession  of  the  slain 
—  as  on  it  depended  the  satisfaction  of  some  most 
urgent  claims  of  Greek  piety — was  the?  ordinary  t^st 
of  victory  or  defeat.  The  party  which  was  forced  to 
solicit  the  enemy's  leave  to  inter  its  dead,  was  held 
to  acknowledge  itself  worsted.  Yet  Nicias  did  not 
hesita;te  to  sacrifice  the  honours  of  victory,  by  sending 
a  herald  on  shore  to  recover  the  two  corpses.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  his  predominant  motive  was 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  or  of  men.  For  though  there 
was  a  strong  tincture  of  superstition  in  his  character, 
he  was  no  less  habitually  governed  by  the  dread  of 
affording  any  handle  for  calumnies  which  might 
injure  him  in  public  opinion. 

»  Vol.1,  p.  19.  . 
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The  Corinthians  seem  to  have  had  some  reason  for  c^^^- 
expecting  an  attack  on  Crommyon.  Nicias  shaped 
his  course  next  to  that  quarter ;  but  he  did  not  make 
any  attempt  on  the  town,  which  was  probably  too 
well  defended  * ;  but  after  having  ravaged  the  territory, 
and  passed  the  night  there  unmolested,  he  the  next 
day  made  for  the  coast  of  Epidaurus.  Here  his  views 
were  not  confined  to  temporary  plunder.  He  carried 
a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which  connected  the  rocky 
peninsula  of  Methone  with  the  main  land,  and  behind 
it  erected  a  fort,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  which  from 
this  central  position  was  enabled  to  make  continual 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and 
Halia>.     He  then  returned  home. 

In  the  mean  while  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  on 
their  way  to  Sicily,  had  stopped,  according  to  their 
instructions,  to  succour  their  friends  at  Corcyra,  who 
were  again  threatened  by  the  remnant  of  the  contrary 
faction.  The  refugees  were  not  more  than  500,  and 
they  had  engaged  about  a  hundred  other  adventurers 
in  their  servdce ;  but  they  were  formidable  from  the 
spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  by  revenge  and 
despair.  After  having  applied  in  vain  to  Sparta  and 
Corinth  for  aid,  they  crossed  over  to  Corcyra,  burnt 
the  ships  from  which  they  landed,  to  ciit  off  all  hope 
but  that  of  victory,  and  intrenched  themselves  on  a 
hill  called  Istone,  from  which  they  carried  on  an  in- 
cessant warfare  against  the  city,  so  as  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  all  benefit  from  the  land.  The  events 
which  have  been  related  put  an  end  to  their  prospects 
of  foreign  support,  and  exposed  them  to  the  undivided 
hostility  of  the  Athenian  armament.  The  Athenians 
attacked  them  in  their  stronghold,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  but  not  of  its  defenders,  who  took 
refuge  in  a  higher  part  of  the  mountain.     But  seeimr 

*  Diodonis  indeed  (xii.  65.)  relates  that  he  took  the  fortress;  battUt 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Tbucydides,  iv.  45. 
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CHAP,  that  their  situation  was  now  utterly  hopeless,  they 
agreed  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  No 
conditions  were  made  on  behalf  of  their  auxiliaries ; 
but  their  own  doom  was  to  be  decided  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Athenian  people,  and  they  were  to  be  kept  in 
custody,  until  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens  for  trial, 
in  the  isle  of  Ptychia ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  an 
attempt  to  escape  should  be  considered  as  an  infraction 
of  the  agreement.  The  leaders  of  the  opposite  party 
were  afraid  that  their  thirst  of  vengeance  might  be 
disappointed  by  the  lenity  of  an  Athenian  tribunal, 
and  they  contrived  a  stratagem  forgetting  the  prisoners 
into  their  o^vn  hands.  They  found  instruments  who, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  induced  some  of  these 
unhappy  men  to  believe  that  the  Athenian  generals 
intended  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  enemies,  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  their  escape,  for  which  they 
offered  to  provide  a  vessel.  The  artifice  was  the  more 
specious,  and  its  authors  felt  the  more  secure  of  im- 
punity if  not  of  success,  as  tlie  Athenian  commanders 
had  not  disguised  their  reluctance  to  let  prisoners  of 
such  importance  be  conducted  to  Athens  by  another. 
And  hence,  when  the  fugitives  were  arrested,  the 
whole  body,  as  having  violated  the  agreement,  was 
abandoned  to  their  adversaries,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  their  revenge.  The  victims  were*  lodged 
in  a  spacious  building,  and  then  led  out  bound  together 
in  companies  of  twenty  at  a  time  between  two  rows 
of  armed  men,  who,  as  they  passed,  aimed  their  blows, 
each  at  the  object  of  his  personal  hatred ;  and  none 
escaped  for  want  of  an  executioner.  Behind  them 
were  other  ministers  of  blood,  who  with  scourges 
urged  the  faultering  steps  of  those  who  shrank  from 
the  deadly  vista.  But  after  three  bands  had  been 
thus  dispatched,  their  surviving  fiiends,  who  at  first 
supposed  that  they  had  only  been  transported  to 
another  prison,  learnt  their  fate  and  their  own  danger. 
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They  now  called  on  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  not  chap. 
save  their  lives,  at  least  to  put  them  to  death  them- 
selves ;  and  declared  that  they  would  neither  go  out, 
nor  suffer  their  enemies  to  enter.  Though  they  were 
unarmed,  the  murderers  had  no  mind  to  force  the 
doors,  and  close  with  them,  but  mounted  on  the  roof, 
and  made  an  opening  through  which  they  attacked 
them  with  their  arrows,  and  with  the  tiles  of  the 
building.  The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  hastened 
to  baffle  the  malice  of  their  enemies  by  putting  an  end 
to  their  own  lives ;  yet  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  found  instruments  of  death,  some  in  the 
weapons  discharged  at  them,  others  in  the  cordage  of 
some  couches,  or  strips  of  their  own  garments,  with 
which  they  strangled  themselves.  Night  fell  upon 
the  scene  of  blood,  but  did  not  stop  the  work,  either 
of  slaughter  or  of  self-destruction.  But  when  the 
next  day  dawned,  there  remained  only  a  heap  of 
corpses,  which  were  piled  in  carts,  and  carried  out  of 
the  city.  The  free  women  who  were  taken  in  the 
stronghold  of  Istone  were  made  slaves.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  humanity  that  this  massacre  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  period  of  tranquillity ;  for  no  antago- 
nists were  left,  capable  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
popular  party ;  and  its  fury  is  less  odious  than  the 
barbarity  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  sacrificed  so 
many  lives  to  their  pitiful  jealousy.  Their  commission 
having  been  thus  executed  at  Corcyra,  they  proceeded 
to  Sicily. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  Artaxerxes 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes  II.,  his  only  legi- 
timate son,  who  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days^,  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  half  brothers,  Sogdianus,  or 
Secyndianus.  The  assassin  mounted  the  throne,  but 
did  not  keep  possession  of  it  much  more  than  six 

*  According  to  Ctesias  Pen.  45.    But  this  period  is  probably  a  little  too  short 
See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  315. 
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CHAP,  months.  He  was  then  deposed  and  put  to  a  cruel 
J  death  by  Ochus,  another  of  the  seventeen  natural 
children  of  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  for  many  years 
under  the  name  of  Darius  11.  The  death  of  Arta- 
xerxes  interrupted  a  prospect  which  had  just  opened 
upon  the  Athenians,  of  entering  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  court  of  Persia,  or  at  least  of  diverting  it 
from  giving  assistance  to  their  enemies.  Aristides, 
one  of  the  officers  whom  they  sent  out  from  time  to 
time  to  raise  contributions  from  their  allies,  arrested 
a  Persian  named  Artaphemes,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  on  his  way  to  Sparta 
with  a  commission  from  the  kin^.  He  was  brous^ht 
to  Athens,  and  the  royal  letter  which  he  carried  was 
opened  and  translated.  The  substance  of  its  prolix 
contents  was  a  complaint.  That  Artaxerxes  could  not 
understand  what  the  Spartans  were  aiming  at:  they  liad 
sent  many  envoys  to  him^  but  the  messages  tvhich  they 
bore  had  been  all  at  variance  with  one  another;  he  there- 
fore desired  them  to  send  a  new  embassy  back  with 
Artaphemes^  to  clear  up  their  meaning.  The  Athenians 
hence  conceived  hopes  of  supplanting  their  rivals  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Persian  king ;  though  not  long 
before  they  had  given  shelter  to  one  of  his  revolted 
subjects,  Zopyms,  the  son  of  that  Megabyzus  who, 
after  suppressing  the  Egyptian  insurrection,  had  him- 
self been  driven  into  rebeUion  by  the  treachery  and 
weakness  of  the  court.  He  was  regarded  by  Athens 
as  a  benefactor,  on  account  of  his  honourable  treat- 
ment of  his  Athenian  prisoners,  and  his  son  was  hos- 
pitably received,  but  soon  after  fell  in  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  put  the  Athenians  in  possession  of 
Caunus,  where  he  had  interest  which  he  vainly  ex- 
erted in  their  favour.^  Artaphemes  was  sent  in  a 
galley  to  Ephesus,  accompanied  by  an  Athenian  em- 

•  Ctcsias  Peft.  43. 
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bassy ;  but  on  their  anival  they  heard  of  the  death     chap. 
of  Artaxerxea,  and  the  envoys  returned  home.  > 

The  next  year  (424)  Attica  enjoyed  a  breathing 
time;  for  the  Peloponnesians  were  deterred  from 
their  customary  invasion  by  the  threat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, to  retaliate  on  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria. 
They  probably  abstained  without  much  reluctance 
from  an  expedition  from  which  they  could  no  longer 
expect  any  solid  advantage ;  and  the  views  of  Sparta 
were  now  turned  to  a  new  quarter.  Thus  freed 
from  their  ordinary  domestic  plague,  the  Athenians 
prosecuted  the  offensive  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, which  in  fact  only  carried  out  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Demosthenes,  and  partially  executed  in  the 
occupation  of  Pylus.  Nicias  with  two  colleagues 
took  the  command  of  an  armament  of  sixty  galleys, 
composed  in  other  points  nearly  like  that  of  the  past 
year,  but  destined  to  assail  Sparta  in  her  most  vul- 
nerable side,  by  wresting  the  island  of  Cythera  from 
her  dominion.  When  Demaratus  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece,  he  advised  liim,  instead  of  attacking  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  the  north,  to  send  a  squadron,  and 
take  possession  of  Cythera,  and  to  carry  the  war  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  Laconia.  It  was  the  appre- 
hension of  such  a  danger,  so  the  Spartan  informed 
the  king,  that  led  Cliilon,  a  Laconian  sage,  to  wish 
the  island  buried  in  the  sea.  For  though  it  pos- 
sessed harbours,  or  roadsteads,  which  Laconia  wanted, 
capable  at  least  of  affording  a  desirable  shelter  for  the 
merchant-vessels  which  visited  its  coasts  from  Eg}^pt 
and  Africa,  the  service  which  it  might  render  to  an 
enemy  who  commanded  the  sea,  was  greater  than 
any  benefit  which  it  could  yield  to  Sparta.  The 
Spartans,  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  kept  a  gar- 
rison there,  and  sent  over  a  governor  every  year. 
The  administration  of  these  governors  was  perb^~» 
often  no  less  oppressive  than  that  which,  as  we  1 
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CHAP,  seen,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  colony  at  Hera- 
^  clea.  There  was  a  party  among  the  Cytherians  who 
were  disaffected  to  Sparta,  and  Nicias  was  probably 
acquainted  with  their  disposition  before  he  set  out; 
for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Cythera  he  opened  a 
secret  communication  with  them,  to  which  he  was 
perhaps  mainly  indebted  for  the  ease  with  which  he 
conquered  the  island.  He  detached  a  squadron  of 
ten  ships,  with  2000  Milesians,  against  the  port  town 
of  Scandea  on  the  south  coast,  which  was  imme- 
diately taken,  while  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops 
he  landed  on  the  north  coast  and  marched  against 
the  principal  city,  Cythera',  where  he  found  the  whole 
force  of  the  island  drawn  up  before  the  lower  town. 
But  after  a  short  resistance  they  fled  to  the  upper 
town,  and  soon  after  capitulated,  without  any  other 
express  condition  than  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  but  no  doubt  in  secret  reliance  on  the 
mediation  of  Nicias,  to  which  they  probably  owed 
the  extraordinary  indulgence  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  Athenians.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  whom  it  appeared  unsafe  to  trust,  and 
who  were  led  away  to  Athens,  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  possession  of  their  lands,  subject  only  to  a 
tribute  so  light  as  to  be  little  more  than  nominal. 
But  an  Athenian  garrison  was  stationed  in  the  island ; 

'  Without  more  Infonnation  on  the  geography  of  Tseiigo  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  description  of  Thucydides  (iv.  64.)  with  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  1.),  who  repre- 
•ents  Cythera  as  the  upper  town,  of  which  Scandea,  distant  only  ten  stades,  was 
the  port  See  Poppo's  note  on  Thuc  nr.  54.,  and  his  remarks  on  the  geography  of 
Cythera,  i.  u.  p.  202.  Pini*s  short  description  of  the  island  under  the  Venetian 
gOTemment  (in  the  MS.  quoted  in  the  note  i.  p.  474.)  may  still  be  interesting. 
*'  Cythera,  adesso  Cerigo,  pertinente  una  volta  alia  Laconia,  per  essere  da  lei  distante 
circa  died  miglia.  Quest*  Isola  ha  di  circulto  sessanta  mlglia,  montuosa,  alpestre, 
e  importuosa.  Ha  una  Fortenetta  elevata  in  un  monte  sopra  11  Mare  qualche  tre 
miglia  oblique,  nell*  istesto  luogo  ove  par  che  fusse  1*  antica  CittA ;  vi  rislede  un 
Nobile  rappresentante  con  Milizia  (a  Venetian  KvBiipoiliejis)^  d  abitata  da*  Greet  che 
vi  hanno  Vescovo,  non  vi  si  osservano  rovine  antiche  e  vi  sono  qualche  Medaglia 
imperiale.  Si  pud  dir  dl  questa  cid  che  1*  Ariosto  dell*  Isola  de*  Sard! :  ricea  di 
cad,  e  <r  uomini  hugiardi*  Pini's  description  of  the  island  as  importuotcL,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  modem  traveller  (Scott's  Egypt  and  Candioy  ii.  p.  348.)  who  observes 
that  it  dacM  mot  poMMeu  a  port  that  eomid  eomtmn  a  coOier. 
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and  the  fleet,  before  it  sailed  away,  stayed  seven  days     chap. 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Laconia,  inflicting  ravages 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  foretaste  of  the  evils 
to  be  expected  from  the  recent  conquest. 

The  Spartan  government  was  dismayed  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  dangers  by 
which  it  saw  itself  suddenly  encompassed.  It  was 
usually  slow  in  its  deliberations,  and  now  found  itself 
obliged  to  provide  at  once  for  many  emergencies.  It 
saw  itself  engaged  in  a  contest  for  which  its  institu- 
tions were  not  adapted,  with  an  enemy  whose  enter- 
prising spirit  baffled  all  the  calculations  of  ordinary 
prudence.  It  began  to  distrust  its  own  fortime,  and 
to  dread  the  eflfect  which  its  misfortunes  might  produce 
on  the  subject  population.  It  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
sisting the  invaders;  but  it  feared  to  risk  any  con- 
siderable part  of  its  forces  by  a  general  engagement, 
lest  some  disaster,  like  that  of  Pylus,  should  ruin  the 
last  hopes  of  the  state.  It  remained  therefore  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  only  strengthening  the  garrisons  of 
the  exposed  districts,  and  for  the  first  time  raised  a 
squadron  of  400  horse,  and  a  body  of  bowmen,  to 
watch  and  retard  the  rapid  movements  of  the  enemy. 
The  Athenians  therefore,  as  they  ravaged  the  mari- 
time region,  met  with  no  force  capable  of  withstand- 
ing them;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the 
enemy's  bands  stationed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
LacoL,  gulf,  ventured  to  &U  upou  their  Ugh. 
troops,  which  were  scattered  in  quest  of  plunder,  it 
was  repulsed  by  the  heavy  infantry  with  a  loss  which 
gave  the  victors  occasion  to  raise  a  trophy.  On  his 
return  to  Athens  Nicias  ravaged  the  district  of  the 
Laconian  Epidaurus,  and  then  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  Thyrea,  where  the  outcast  jEginetans  had 
been  planted  by  the  Spartans  after  they  were  expelled 
from  their  own  island.  Thyrea  itself  stood  on  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.     But  the  new 
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CHAP,  colonists  had  begun  to  fortify  a  lower  toT\Ti  by  the 
J  water  side,  suited  to  their  ancient  maritime  pursuits, 
and  they  were  assisted  in  the  work  by  a  party  of 
Lacedaemonians  which  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  thus  engaged  when  the  Athe- 
nian armament  appeared.  The  ^ginetans  abandoned 
the  unfinished  fortifications,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
upper  town,  and  besought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid 
them  in  defending  it.  But  the  danger  appeared  too 
great  to  their  allies,  who  retreated  to  a  height  from 
which  they  could  watch  the  issue  in  safety.  The 
Athenians  as  soon  as  they  landed  advanced  with  their 
whole  force  against  Thyrea,  which  they  stormed  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  surviving  ^Eginetans 
were  carried  to  Athens,  and  with  them  a  Lacedse- 
monian  officer,  named  Tantalus,  who  commanded  in 
the  tOAvn.  He  was  consigned  to  tlie  same  custody 
with  his  countrymen  from  Sphacteria.  The  sus- 
pected Cytherians  were  transported  to  various  islands. 
But  the  ill-fated  iEginetans  were  all  put  to  death: 
victims  of  the  hatred  which  had  been  inflamed  by 
their  ancient  prosj>erity,  and  which  their  subsequent 
humiliation  and  sufferings  could  not  appease. 

While  the  Athenian  arms  were  thus  prosperous  in 
Greece,  their  operations  in  Sicily  were  unexpectedly 
brought  to  a  close,  which,  if  they  had  knoAvn  their 
true  interest,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
fortunate  event  of  the  year.  During  the  preceding 
summer,  while  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  were  de- 
tained at  Pylus,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in 
Sicily  with  various  success.  The  Syracusans  had 
reinforced  their  squadron  stationed  at  Messana,  and 
the  Locrians  were  anxious  to  bring  the  Athenians 
to  an  engagement  before  their  greater  armament 
arrived,  hoping  for  a  victory  which  would  leave  Rhe- 
gium  altogether  defenceless ;  and  they  again  invaded 
its  territory  with  their  whole  force,  that  they  might 
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be  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  attacking  it  chap. 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  But  the  engagement  which 
they  desired  was  brought  on  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances against  their  will,  and  though  on  their 
side  upwards  of  thirty  galleys  were  opposed  to  six- 
teen Athenians  and  eight  Rhegians,  they  were  de- 
feated; only  indeed  with  the  loss  of  one  ship;  but 
this  check  induced  them  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  the  Rhegian  territory.  Soon  after,  however,  the 
Athenians  in  their  turn  were  baffled  in  an  attempt 
which  they  made  to  seize  the  Syracusan  fleet  at  Cape 
Pelorus,  and  again,  when  they  attacked  it  on  its 
passage  to  Messana,  were  foiled  by  the  enemy's 
manoeuvres.  They  were  then  called  away  to  support 
their  interest  at  Camarina,  which  was  threatened  by 
some  practisings  of  the  Syracusans,  and  in  their 
absence  the  Messanians  made  an  expedition  by  sea 
and  land  against  their  Chalcidian  neighbour,  Naxos. 
But  the  Naxians,  encouraged  by  the  api>earance  of 
the  Sicels,  who  came  in  great  numbers  to  their  aid, 
repulsed  the  invaders  with  much  slaughter;  and 
Messana  was  supposed  to  be  so  weakened  by  this 
blow,  as  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  easy  conquest. 
Accordingly  the  Leontines  and  their  allies  attacked  it 
by  land,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  who  moved 
against  it  at  the  same  time  with  their  ships.  But  the 
Messanians,  with  a  small  body  of  Locrians  who  had 
been  left  in  the  place,  made  a  sally  upon  the  assail- 
ants, who  were  routed  with  great  loss,  and  would  have 
suffered  still  more  severely,  if  the  Athenians  had  not 
landed,  and  driven  the  enemy  back  within  his  walls. 

After  the  arrival  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  the 
war  in  Sicily  seems  to  have  been  still  less  marked  by 
any  important  events.  But  the  presence  of  the  Athe- 
nian armament  began  to  awaken  a  prudent  and 
patriotic  jealousy  in  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cherished  and  directed  chiefly  by 
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CHAP,     the  exertions  of  a  clear-siffhted  and  liberal  Syracusan, 

XXII  •'  . 

Hermocrates  the  son  of  Hermon.  In  the  summer  of 
424,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  Gcla  and 
Camarina,  which  was  followed  by  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  all  the  Sicilian  states,  who  met  at  Gela 
to  discuss  their  claims,  and  to  settle  the  terms  of  a 
general  pacification.  Most  of  those  who  took  a  part 
in  the  debate,  contented  themselves  with  urging  the 
pretensions  of  tlie  cities  which  they  represented. 
But  Hermocrates  took  a  larger  view  of  the  subject, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  com- 
mon danger  and  interest  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  He 
observed  that  the  question  before  them  did  not  turn 
upon  the  ordinary  advantages  of  peace^  or  upon  the 
easiness  of  adjusting  their  conflicting  claims ;  but  on  the 
urgent  necessity  of  delivering  Sicily  from  a  great  evil 
which  teas  manifestly  impending  over  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Athenians^  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
succouring  their  allies^  were  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  establishing  their  dominion  over  the  tchole  island. 
They  had  begun  by  sending  a  force  just  sufficient  to 
foster  the  inteimal  dissensions  of  the  islanders ;  but  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  when  they  saw  the  Sici- 
lians exliausted  by  protracted  warfare^  they  tcould  came 
vnth  a  more  powerfid  armament^  and  overwhelm  all 
parties.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  other  motive  for  interposing  in  their  domestic 
quarrels ;  or  that  it  was  their  antipathy  to  the  Dorian 
race^  01*  their  affection  for  the  ChalcidianSj  as  their 
kinsmeny  which  Itad  brought  tliem  so  far  from  home. 
They  assuredly  cared  little  about  eit/ier  side^  but  much 
about  the  things  which  were  the  objects  of  the  contest^ 
and  which  they  hoped  to  make  their  own.  It  would  be 
attributing  to  them  an  extravagant  degree  of  generosity ^ 
to  suppose  tfiat  they  had  incurred  the  expense  and  risk 
of  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  out  of  a  pure  desire  to  protect 
their  Chalcidian  allies^  from  whom   they   had  never 
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received  any  service  in  their  oum  wars.  It  teas  time  chap. 
therefore  for  all  who  valued  their  independence  to  sus-  ^ 
pend^  if  they  could  not  entirely  compose^  that  discord 
which  had  afforded  the  Athenians  a  pretext  for  their 
dangerous  interference^  and  to  unite  in  ridding  their 
common  country  of  these  ambitious  strangers.  And  as 
AiS'  object  could  only  be  attained  by  a  general  peace,  so 
there  was  no  state  which  had  any  certainty  of  gaining 
rather  than  of  losing  by  the  continuance  of  war.  If 
indeed  there  was  any  which  might  reasonably  entertain 
such  an  expectation,  it  was  his  oum  city ;  but  she  was 
ready  to  renounce  all  her  prospects  of  aggrandisement 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole  Sicilian  nation.  Let  the 
rest  imitate  her  example,  and  be  mUing  to  make  con- 
cessions  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  who,  however  they 
might  differ  in  their  origin,  were  aU  natives  of  the 
sam^  soil,  girt  by  the  same  sea,  and  linked  toge^er  by 
the  common  name  of  Siceliots,  rather  than  place  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power  which  was 
equally  hostile  to  all.  Let  them  for  the  present  con- 
clude a  long,  if  possible,  a  perpetual  peace  among 
themselves ;  and  for  the  future  let  them  not  only  unite 
in  repelling  invaders  from  their  shores,  but  no  less  care- 
fully abstain  from  inviting  strangers  to  interpose,  either 
as  allies  or  mediators,  in  their  differences. 

This  wise  counsel  was  adopted ;  and  a  general 
peace  was  made  on  terms  which  did  not  require  a 
long  negotiation.  All  parties  were  to  retain  their 
possessions ;  only  Syracuse  was  to  cede  Morgantina 
to  the  Camarinaeans,  who  were  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  for  it.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  announced 
their  intention  of  concluding  this  treaty  to  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  and  informed  them  that  the  benefit  of 
it,  so  far  as  regarded  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
would  be  extended  to  them.  It  would  seem  from 
the  sequel  that  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  divided  as  to  the  course  which  they 
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CHAP,  should  pursue,  and  that  Euiymedon  was  not  so  easily 
J  satisfied  as  his  colleagues.  But  the  resolution  :which 
prevailed  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  their 
allies;  and  having  commended  their  conduct,  and 
ratified  the  treaty,  they  sailed  home.  But  they  were 
received  there  with  as  much  indignation  as  if  they 
had  involved  the  state  in  some  disaster,  or  had  be- 
trayed some  of  its  most  valued  possessions.  They 
were  charged  with  having  accepted  bribes,  as  the 
price  of  abandoning  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  and 
Eurjnnedon  was  fined,  his  two  colleagues  banished. 
The  people  was  so  elated  with  its  recent  good  fortune, 
that,  as  no  enterprise  was  now  too  great  for  its  am- 
bition, so  it  neglected  all  proportion  between  its 
means  and  its  ends,  and  would  not  hear  of  any 
obstacles  which  nature  or  man  could  oppose  to  its 
success. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

FBOM   THE    GENERAL   PACIFICATION    OF    SICILY   TO   THE 

PEACE   OF  NICIA8. 

Brasidas  prepares  for  an  Expedition  to  Thrace. —  The  Athe^ 
mans  make  an  attempt  upon  Megara,  —  Surrender  of  Niscea. 

—  Revolution  at  Megara.  —  March  of  Brasidas  through 
ThessaJy.  —  His  quarrel  with  Perdiccas. — He  persuades  the 
Acanthians  to  revolt. — Project  for  a  Revolution  in  Boeotia. 

—  Occupation  of  Delium. — Battle  of  Delium. — Dispute 
about  the  Slain.  —  Siege  of  Delium. — Demosthenes  at  Sicyoru 
— Brasidas  marches  against  Amphipolis.  —  Surrender  of 
Amphipolis.  — Exile  of  Thucydides. — Conquests  of  Brasidas. 

—  Surprise  of  Torone. —  Capture  of  Lecythus.  —  Yearns 
Truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens. — Revolt  of  Scione. — 

—  Revolt  of  Mende.  —  Expedition  against  Lyncestis.  — 
Retreat  of  Brasidas. — Nicias  recovers  Mende. —  Treats 
with  Perdiccas,  —  Expedition  of  Cleon.  —  He  recovers 
Torone.  —  Marches  toward  Amphipolis.  —  Battle  of  Amphi" 

polis. — Death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon. — Negotiations  for 
Peace.  —  Pleistoanax  and  Nicias.  —  Treaty  of  Peace.  — 
Alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  —  Release  of  the 
Prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria. 

The  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  had  re-  chap. 
duced  Sparta  to  a  state  of  despondency  which  even  ,  ^^^"^ 
exceeded  the  measure  of  her  real  danger  and  distress. 
Only  one  ray  of  hope  broke  the  gloom  of  her  pros- 
pects ;  but  henceforth  it  continued  to  brighten  them, 
until  their  colour  was  totally  changed.  For  this 
favourable  turn  in  her  affairs  she  was  indebted  chiefly 
to  the  courage  and  ability  of  Brasidas.  But  it  was 
the  alarm  generally  diffused  by  the  recent  successes  of 
the  Athenians,  both  among  their  enemies  and  their 
dependants,  that  furnished  him  with  this  new  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  his  country.  The  revolted  towns 
of  Chalcidice,  when  they  saw  Athens  prevailing,  and 
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CHAP,  her  rival  almost  at  her  mercy,  dreaded  lest  they  should 
.  be  the  next  objects  to  feel  the  weight  of  her  arm. 
Their  neighbours  who  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  yoke, 
feared  that  it  would  now  become  more  galling  than 
ever.  They  saw  that  Chios  had  been  lately  compelled 
to  soothe  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  by  demolishing 
her  new  fortifications,  and  to  throw  herself  upon  the 
good  faith  of  her  suspicious  ally  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  degree  of  liberty  which  she  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.^  Perdiccas  too,  though  stiU  nominally  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  was  agitated  by  similar  appre- 
hensions, and  he  had  need  of  foreign  succours  to 
subdue  a  refractory  vassal,  Arrhibaeus,  king  of  the 
Lyncestians.^  These  motives  induced  them  all  to 
concur  in  persuading  the  Spartans  to  send  a  body 
of  Peloponnesian  troops,  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  some  Spartan  of  approved 
capacity,  to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The  pro- 
posal came  opportunely ;  for  Sparta  was  not  only  in 
great  need  of  some  expedient  for  drawing  off  the 
enemy  who  was  pressing  her  at  home,  but  was  glad 
of  an  occasion  for  employing  a  part  of  her  helot  popu- 
lation in  foreign  service.  It  was  a  safer  and  more 
useful  way  of  relieving  herself  from  the  fears  which 
they  excited  in  the  present  state  of  her  affairs,  than 
the  method  of  secret  assassination,  to  which  she  had 
resorted  on  a  former  occasion.*     She  now  gave  full 

*  Thuc  IV.  51. 

'  The  relation  in  which  the  Lyncestian  kings  stood  to  those  of  Macedonia  is  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  ii.  99.  To  the  Macedonians  bdong  the  Lyncestiana  and  the 
EUmiotit  and  other  nations  of  the  vpper  country ,  which  are  indeed  allied  and  subjeti 
to  the  Macedonians  properly  so  caUed,  but  are  govern^  by  kinps  of  their  own, 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  355.  Thucydides  does  not  precisely  mark  the  time  of  this  hor- 
rible deed ;  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  it  took  place  immediately 
before  the  expedition  of  Brasidas.  So  Diodorus  (zu.  67.)  understood  Thucydides. 
But  —  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  belieTing  that  the  government  would  have 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  helots  at  a  time  when  it  was  able  to  employ  them  ad- 
vantageously  in  the  foreign  service,  for  which  Brasidas  was  so  scantily  provided 
with  troops  —  the  words  icai  r&rt  (iv.  80. )  seem  distinctly  to  refer  the  massacre  to 
a  different  period  Inm  that  in  which  the  700  helots  were  sent  out     That  the 
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arms  to  700  helots,  and  placed  them  under  the  com-  chap. 
mand  of  Brasidas,  who  was  eager  to  undertake  the  . 
enterprise.  To  these  he  added  as  many  troops  as  he 
could  engage,  by  pay  and  by  the  attraction  of  his 
name,  from  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  He  was 
still  busied  with  these  levies  somewhere  between 
Sicyon  and  Corinth,  when  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  him  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Athenian 
arms  in  another  direction. 

Megara  had  for  several  years  been  afiiictea  at  once 
by  a  foreign  and  a  civil  war.  While  her  territory 
was  regularly  ravaged  twice  a  year  by  her  Attic 
neighbours,  a  body  of  refugees,  no  less  hostile  to  the 
party  which  ruled  in  the  capital,  was  in  possession  of 
Pegae,  and  infested  the  neighbourhood  by  their  incur- 
sions ;  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  that  Nisaea  should  be  occupied  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  garrison.  In  427,  after  the  fall  of  Mitylene, 
the  Athenians  under  the  command  of  Nicias  had 
taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  was 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  main  land, 
and  covered  the  harbour  of  Nisaea.  Nicias  with  his 
engines  took  two  towers  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  as  the  channel  at  the  other  end  ran  into  shallows 
which  were  crossed  by  a  bridge,  he  built  a  wall  to 
secure  the  island  from  inroads  on  this  side.  The 
blockade  of  Nisaea  was  thus  rendered  much  more 
vigorous  than  before,  when  Budorum  in  Salamis  was 
the  nearest  station  for  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  the 
population  of  Megara  henceforth  suffered  still  greater 
privations.  As  the  public  distress  increased,  the 
people  began  to  listen  more  patiently  to  the  sugges- 
tion, that  it  might  be  relieved  at  least  from  one  part 
of  its  evils  by  the  recall  of  the  exiles ;  and  their  friends 

tdrrvv  in  the  same  sentence  can  only  mean  the  helots,  need  not  be  remarked,  except 
fbr  persons  who  are  unable  to  read  Thucydldes  without  a  translation ;  and  eren 
inch  a  reader  might  infer  its  meaning  fixxm  the  feet  mentioned,  t.  34. 
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<;hap.  — for  they  had  many  in  Megara  itself — were  soon 
^^^^^  emboldened  openly  to  urge  this  proposal.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  democratical  party,  who  knew  that  the 
return  of  their  adversaries  would  be  fatal  to  them- 
selves, detennined  to  avert  it  at  any  cost ;  and  when 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  much  longer  depend  on 
the  patience  of  their  partizans,  they  entered  into  a 
secret  communication  with  the  Athenian  generals, 
Hippocrates  and  Demosthenes,  and  concerted  a  plan 
for  betraying  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  As  the  first 
step  toward  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  long  walls  which  ran  down 
to  Nisaea,  which  would  prevent  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison  from  interfering.  For  this  purpose  the  two 
generals  sailed  to  Minoa  in  the  night,  and,  having  left 
their  ships  there,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land,  where 
Hippocrates  with  600  heavy-armed  concealed  himself 
in  a  brick-ground  near  one  of  the  long  walls,  and 
Demosthenes  with  a  body  of  Plataeans,  light-armed, 
and  of  the  young  Athenians  whose  ordinary  service 
was  confined  to  the  circuit  of  Attica  ^  placed  himself 
in  ambuscade  within  a  piece  of  consecrated  ground  still 
closer  to  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  into  the  space 
between  the  city  and  Nisaea.  The  Megarian  conspi- 
rators had  devised  a  stratagem  for  procuring  this  gate 
to  be  thrown  open  whenever  they  would  during  the 
night.  They  had  obtained  leave  to  carry  a  boat  down 
to  the  sea  along  the  trench  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  nocturnal  adventure  against  the 
enemy,  in  which,  the  better  to  elude  his  observation, 
they  desired  to  avoid  the  harbour.  This  practice  had 
been  begun,  to  lull  suspicion,  a  long  while  before; 
and  now  the  boat,  having  been  let  through  early  in 
the  night,  was  brought  back  as  usual  before  daybreak 
to  the  gates  near  which  the  Athenians  were  posted. 

'  Iltpbrokiu,    See  Vol.  U.  p.  68.  and  an  esiay  in  the  Philological  Muaeum, 
vol.  n.  p.  400. 
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It  was  no  sooner  within  the  passage,  so  as  to  prevent  ctap. 
the  gates  from  being  shut,  than  they  started  from  , 
their  ambush,  and  rushed  in,  aided  by  their  Megarian 
friends,  who  overpowered  the  men  on  guard.  Demos- 
thenes and  his  band  entered  first,  and  were  abnost 
immediately  attacked  by  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison,  which  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  alarm. 
But  the  PlataBans  kept  the  gates,  till  all  their  comrades 
had  passed  through ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  did  not 
long  maintain  their  ground.  The  greater  part  took 
to  flight  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  enemy 
was  supported  by  the  Megarians ;  for  in  the  confusion 
of  the  darkness  and  the  struggle,  they  imagined  that 
the  treachery  was  general,  and  that  the  whole  force 
of  Megara  would  soon  be  upon  them.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who,  of  his 
own  accord,  made  a  proclamation,  like  that  of  the 
Thebans  when  they  surprised  Plataea,  inviting  all 
Megarians  to  side  with  the  Athenians.  Before 
morning  every  post  on  the  long  walls  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Peloponnesians  fled  to  Nissea.  Soon  after 
the  Athenians  were  joined  by  a  body  of  4000  heavy- 
armed,  and  600  cavalry,  who  as  had  been  preconcerted 
marched  by  night  fk)m  Eleusis.  And  now  their 
friends  in  Megara  attempted  to  efiect  their  main  pur- 
pose. They  assembled  in  arms,  and,  affecting  an  im- 
patient desire  to  meet  the  enemy,  required  that  the 
city  gates  should  be  opened  for  them.  In  this  way 
they  were  to  admit  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  confounded  with  their  adversaries  in  the  tumult 
which  was  likely  to  ensue,  they  had  anointed  them- 
selves with  oil.  They  were  just  on  the  point  of 
accomplishing  their  design,  when  it  was  betrayed  to 
the  opposite  party  by  one  of  their  associates.  Without 
disclosing  their  knowledge  of  the  plot,  those  of  the 
adverse  faction  counteracted  it,  first  by  remonstrances 
against  the  imprudence  of  seeking  an  engagement 
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CHAP,  with  a  superior  enemy,  and  at  last  by  a  declaration, 
^  that  they  would  resist  every  attempt  to  open  the 
gates.  The  conspirators  were  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  point  by  sheer  force;  and  the  Athenian 
generals,  perceiving  that  some  hindrance  had  occurred 
which  thwarted  their  views  on  the  side  of  Megara, 
determined  immediately  to  invest  Nisaea.  Workmen 
and  tools  were  forthwith  fetched  from  Athens ;  the 
trees  and  buildings  of  the  suburbs  supplied  materials ; 
the  houses  served  here  and  there  as  a  rampart,  and 
by  the  joint  labours  of  the  whole  army  the  work  was 
imed  forward  so  briskly,  that  by  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  the  circumvallation  was  nearly  completed. 
But  the  garrison  seeing  itself  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions — for  it  had  received  its  daily  rations  firom 
the  city -^believing  itself  betrayed  by  the  Megarians, 
and  having  no  hope  of  speedy  succours  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, resolved  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could  with 
the  enemy.  It  surrendered  the  place  on  condition  of 
being  set  at  liberty  on  payment  of  a  stated  ransom^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spartan  commander,  and 
the  other  Lacedaemonians  among  them,  who  became 
prisoners  at  discretion.  The  Athenians  immediately 
proceeded  to  secure  their  new  acquisition ;  and,  among 
other  precautions,  threw  down  a  part  of  the  long  walls, 
at  the  end  by  which  they  abutted  on  that  of  the  city. 
A  little  patience  —  the  first  virtue  of  a  besieged 
garrison — would  have  saved  Nissea.  Brasidas  had 
heard  of  its  danger,  and  was  marching  to  its  relief^ 
with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  obtained  for  this 
purpose  from  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Phlius,  together 
with  his  own  levies;  and  he  had  also  sent  into 
BcBOtia  for  succours,  which  were  directed  to  meet 
him  at  the  Megarian  village  of  Tripodiscus.  The 
Theban  government  had  already  been  roused  by  the 
same  alarm,  and  had  raised  all  its  forces  to  protect 
a  place  so  important  to  its  own  safety.     Its  army 
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-was  on  its  march  at  Platsea  when  it  received  the  crap; 
summons,  and  as  the  whole  force  was  no  longer 
deemed  necessary,  a  detachment  of  2200  foot  and 
600  cavalry  was  sent  forward  to  join  Brasidas,  while 
the  rest  returned  home.  Brasidas  arrived  at  Tri- 
podiscus  in  the  night,  and  there  first  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Nisaea.  But  before  the  Athenians  had 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  he  pushed  forward  with 
300  picked  men  to  the  gates  of  Megara.  Professing 
that  he  had  good  hopes  of  recovering  Nisasa,  he 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  city,  which  was  the 
real  object  of  his  anxiety.  But  both  parties  agreed 
in  refusing  his  request;  the  one  because  it  feared 
that  he  would  recall  their  exiled  enemies ;  the  other 
because,  knowing  the  feelings  of  its  adversaries,  it 
dreaded  a  struggle  which  might  expose  the  city 
without  defence  to  the  Athenians.  And  as  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  a  battle  would  soon  take  place 
between  the  hostile  armies,  each  faction,  hoping  for 
the  success  of  its  friends,  tacitly  determined  to  await 
the  issue. 

Brasidas  was  aware  of  this  critical  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  Megara,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  to 
be  decided  by  words.  At  daybreak  he  was  joined  by 
the  Boeotian  reinforcement,  which  raised  his  army  to 
upwards  of  6000  infantry,  and  he  first  despatched 
the  Boeotian  cavalry  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  light 
troops,  which  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  where 
they  had  been  always  used  to  range  with  impunity. 
They  were  driven  down  to  the  sea,  but  were  then 
protected  by  their  own  cavalry;  and  a  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which,  though  the  Boeotian  commander 
lost  his  life,  neither  side  gained  a  decided  advantage. 
Brasidas  now  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force, 
and  having  chosen  his  ground  in  the  plain,  drew  up 
his  men  in  order  of  battle-^  Here  he  waited  for  the 
enemy ;  and  he  foresaw  that  whether  he  should  gain 
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CHAP,     a  victory,  or  they  should  decline  an  engagement,  the 
effect  would  be  equally  favourable  to  his  cause  at 
Megara.    The  Athenian  generals  on  their  part  wished 
to    encourage    their  friends  by  presenting  a  bold 
countenance ;  but  they  secretly  shrank  from  risking 
a  battle  against  superior  numbers,  and  they  hoped  to 
attain  their  end  by  drawing  up  their  troops  in  front 
of  the  long  wall.     The  result  proved  the  sagacity  of 
Brasidas.     His  advance  was  considered  as  a  proof  of 
well-grounded  confidence,  the  inaction  of  the  Athe- 
nians as  a  confession  of  weakness.      Their  friends 
were  seized  with  consternation,  and  suffered  the  ad- 
verse party  to  open  the  gates  to  Brasidas  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  and  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  means  of  securing  the  Spartan  interest 
in  Megara.      And  though,  soon  after,  both  armies 
withdrew  from  the  Megarian  territory,  and,  as  no 
garrison  had  been  introduced  into    the    city,   the 
parties  were  apparently  restored  to  their  previous 
situation,  the  popular  leaders  found  their  influence 
so  much  weakened  that  those  who  had  been  most 
notoriously  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  fled,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  consented  to  recall  their  exiles  from 
Pegae.      An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  bind 
them  by  solemn  oaths  to  the  observance  of  a  general 
amnesty.     But  the  oligarchs  were  no  sooner  restored 
to  power,  than  they  disarmed  the  commonalty  under 
pretext  of  a  review,  and  having  selected  a  hundred 
of  their  principal  adversaries,  compelled  the  common- 
alty itself  to  condemn  them  to  death ;   and  for  the 
purpose  both  of  insuring  and  of  more  ftdly  enjoying 
their  triumph,  they  caused  the  extorted  votes,  in- 
stead of  being  given  according  to  usage  in  secret,  to 
be  taken  openly.    After  this  revolution  the  oligarchy, 
which,  Thucydides  intimates,  was  extremely  narrow*, 

^  I  think  this  is  implied  by  the  words  of  Thucydidci,  it.  74.  ewa  aocording  to 
the  reeding  ytvopLhni, 
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subsisted  at  Megara  for  a  longer  period  than  such     chap. 
governments  were  commonly  able  to  stand :  a  result 
it  would  appear,   rather  of  the  natural  hatred  to 
Athens,  than  of  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  affairs  of  Megara 
were  thus  settled  Brasidas  set  out  on  his  expedition 
to  Macedonia.  He  had  not  been  able  to  raise  more 
than  a  thousand  mercenaries  in  addition  to  his  seven 
hundred  helots.  With  this  little  army  he  proceeded 
to  the  Trachinian  Heraclea,  and  from  thence  sent  a 
messenger  to  Pharsalus,  where  he  or  Sparta  had 
friends  or  partizans,  on  whose  good  offices  he  relied 
for  a  safe  passage  through  Thessaly.  The  Chal- 
cidians  and  Perdiccas  had  also  friends  among  the 
Thessalians  who  were  ready  to  assist  their  ally,  and 
several  of  them  came  to  meet  him  at  Melitea,  a  town 
of  Achaia  Phthiotis,  a  long  day's  inarch  from  Phar- 
salus.  The  Thessalian  nation  however,  so  far  as  it 
formed  one  body,  was  the  ally  of  Athens;  and  to 
march  through  its  territory  without  leave  was  ac- 
cording to  Greek  notions  a  hostile  proceeding,  which 
seemed  peculiarly  dangerous  in  such  a  country  for  a 
handftd  of  troops  without  cavalry.  But  the  friends 
of  Brasidas  were  men  of  extensive  influence ;  and 
there  was  no  authority  in  Thessaly  which  could 
at  once  call  out  its  forces  to  check  the  intrusion. 
Nevertheless  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus  he  found  a 
number  of  Thessalians,  friendly  to  the  Athenian 
interest,  who  expostulated  with  him  on  the  unjust 
aggression  with  which  he  was  violating  their  terri- 
tory. When  however  his  conductors  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  escorting  him  farther  against  the  will  of 
their  countrjuien,  professing  to  have  known  nothing 
beforehand  of  his  coming,  and  to  have  been  merely 
desirous  of  discharging  the  common  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, and  Brasidas  himself — though  he  alleged 
that  he  came  as  the  friend  of  the  Thessalians,  and 
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CTAp.  ynth  no  hostile  aim  against  any  but  the  Athenians, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  rupture  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  Thessalians  and  his  country- 
men, to  prevent  them  from  passing  through  each 
other's  land — still  declared  that  he  neither  would 
nor  could  advance  without  their  consent,  the  remon- 
strants, apparently  satisfied  with  these  assurances, 
withdrew.  Brasidas,  now,  following  the  advice  of 
his  guides,  instead  of  stopping,  made  a  forced  march, 
and  reached  Pharsalus  the  same  day.  By  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  and  the  interest  and  directions  of 
his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  the  central  plains 
without  interruption,  to  the  mountain  region  of  Per- 
rhsabia  at  the  foot  of  the  Cambunian  hUls.  Here  his 
Thessalian  guides  took  their  leave  of  him ;  but,  pro- 
bably through  their  influence,  the  Perrhaebians  con- 
ducted him  through  their  country  to  Dium,  the  first 
Macedonian  town  on  their  frontier. 

Perdiccas  desired  immediately  to  employ  Brasidas 
for  his  own  object,  the  conquest  of  Lyncestis ;  and  he 
offered  to  fiimish  pay  for  half  his  troops.  Brasidas 
was  induced  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Lyncestis;  but  here  he  disclosed  intentions  quite 
foreign  to  the  king's  wishes.  He  proposed,  before 
they  invaded  the  dominions  of  Arrhibseus,  to  try 
whether  he  might  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  into  an  amicable  compromise 
with  Perdiccas.  The  Lyncestian  prince  was  willing 
to  accept  his  mediation ;  and  there  were  envoys  from 
the  Chalcidian  cities  in  the  camp,  who  warned  him 
that  Perdiccas  might  prove  a  less  constant  and  zealous 
ally,  when  he  had  gained  all  his  ends,  and  sdw  all  his 
dangers  removed.  Brasidas  also  felt  that  he  had  come 
not  to  make  enemies  but  to  win  friends  for  Sparta, 
and  that  he  should  be  defeating  the  purpose  of  his 
mission  by  gratifying  the  ambition  or  resentment  of 
Perdiccas.    But  the  Macedonian  king  assumed  the 
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tone  rather  of  a  master  than  an  ally.     He  had  not    chap. 
brought  Brasidas  to  he  an  arbitrator  in  his  quarrels^  >  . 

but  to  fight  his  batdes ;  it  was  for  this  he  maintained 
the  half  of  his  troops;  and  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
faiihj  if  while  he  received  his  wages  he  shotdd  enter  into 
negotiation  with  his  enemy.    But  the  Spartan  persisted  « 

in  his  resolution,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Perdiccas  had  an  interview  with  Arrhiteus,  who 
finally  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Lyncestis.  Perdiccas  vented  his  displeasure  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  pay  which  he  furnished, 
from  the  half  to  a  third. 

Brasidas  was  perhaps  the  less  inclined  to  prosecute 
this  expedition,  as  objects  of  greater  importance  de- 
manded his  attention  elsewhere.  The  Athenian  pos- 
sessions in  Chalcidice  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
were  the  chief  mark  of  his  enterprise ;  and  he  had 
received  invitations  which  induced  him,  immediately 
after  quitting  Perdiccas,  to  make  the  first  attempt 
upon  Acanthus,  an  Andrian  colony,  near  the  isthmus 
of  mount  Athos.  His  little  army  was  strengthened 
by  a  body  of  Chalcidian  auxiliaries,  and  he  appeared 
before  the  town  when  the  vintage  was  close  at  hand. 
Within  parties  were  divided  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
perhaps  with  less  than  the  ordinary  animosity.  There 
was  one — an  oligarchical  minority — which  had  in- 
vited him,  and  warmly  contended  for  opening  the 
gates  to  his  army.  The  mass  of  the  people  was  aJmost 
suspended  between  two  opposite  feelings :  impatience 
of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  dread  lest,  if  they 
should  connect  themselves  with  Sparta,  they  might 
lose  their  political  constitution,  and  still  remain  sub- 
ject as  before,  though  to  a  diflTerent  power.  These 
wishes  and  fears  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  a  slight 
motive  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale ;  and  in  this 
©tate  of  things  apprehension  of  the  damage  which  the 
invading  forces,  if  provoked  to  hostility,  might  do  to 
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CHAP,     their  fields  and  vineyards,  powerfully  inclined  the 
Acanthians  to  listen  to  the  Mends  of  Sparta.   Brasidas 
obtained  leave  to  enter  the  city  alone,  and  to  plead 
his  own  cause  in  the  popular  assembly.     He  was  well 
aware  of  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  which  he  had 
to  encounter ;  he  possessed  a  fiill  share  of  the  Spartan 
prudence,  and  was  gifted  with  an  easier  flow  of  speech 
than  was  commonly  found  among  his  countrymen,  or 
had  been  led  by  the  new  emergencies  of  the  times  to 
cultivate  his  talent  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  age  than  to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 
That  the  yoke  of  the  Athenians  was  an  evil,  fix)m 
which  all  their  subjects  must  eagerly  desire  to  be 
delivered,  he  assumed  as  universally  admitted;  and 
only  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  tardiness 
of  the  Spartans  in  sending  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought.     But  he  affected  to  be  surprised  that  the 
Acanthians,  for  whose  sake  he  had  accomplished  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  march,  should  have  shut  their 
gates  against  his  army,  and  should  not  have  received 
him  with  joy  as  a  protector  and  an  ally ;  and  com- 
plained that  their  coldness  had  not  only  disappointed 
him  but  alarmed  him,  lest  it  should  elsewhere  be  con- 
strued into  a  token,  either  that  his  force  was  inade- 
quate to  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  or  that  his 
professions  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  opprest,  covered 
some  ambitious  and  unjust  designs.     To  satisfy  his 
audience  on  both  these  points,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
assert,  that,  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought 
from  Peloponnesus,  he  had  delivered  Megara  fix)m 
the  Athenians,  who,  though  superior  in  numbers, 
declined  the  battle  which  he  offered ;  and  he  informed 
those  who  might  suspect  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
that  before  he  left  home  he  had  bound  the  Spartan 
magistrates  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to  respect  the 
independence  of  every  city  which  he  should  bring 
over  to  their  alliance :  probably  another  politic  false- 
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hood,  though  with  a  greater  mixture  of  truth,  by     chap. 
which  he  claimed  for  himself  the  whole  merit  of  an 
engagement  which  had  really  been  required  from  the 
Spartan  government  by  the  Chalcidian  envoys. 

He  then  proceeded  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Acan- 
thian  commonalty  by  assuring  them,  that  he  was  not 
oome  to  espouse  the  interests  of  any  party,  and  that 
he  should  deem  it  an  encroachment  on  their  rights 
which  he  was  sent  to  vindicate,  if  he  attempted  to 
alter  an  established  form  of  government  in  favour 
either  of  the  few,  or  the  many.^  This  would  be  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Athens,  and  would  be  doubly 
odious  in  those  who  reprobated  her  conduct,  and  were 
therefore  obliged,  as  well  by  regard  to  their  own 
reputation  and  interest  as  by  their  oaths,  to  observe 
an  opposite  course.  And  finally  he  enforced  his  argu- 
ments with  a  threat,  which  touched  a  great  number 
of  his  hearers  in  their  personal  capacity.  He  could 
not  patiently  suffer  them  to  reject  the  boon  which  he 
offered,  and  from  motives  of  prudence,  though  they 
secretly  wished  well  to  his  cause  to  continue  to  aug- 
ment the  Athenian  revenue  by  their  tribute,  and  thus 
to  injure  Sparta,  and  obstruct  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
He  must  endeavour  by  ravaging  their  territory  to 
force  them  to  declare  themselves,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  sacrificing  the  general  welfare  to  their  selfish 
fears.  But  he  hoped  they  would  be  better  advised, 
and  would  earn  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  lead  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Acanthians,  who  had  much  experience  of  Athe- 
nian oppression,  but  none  of  Spartan  duplicity,  and 

'  The  Scholiast  of  Thacydides  oo  ly.  86.  eipUdm  rh  wiirpim  tna^ds  by  tV  ««f- 
rpioif  hcdffrois  roAirc/or  jcaraX^of .  And  It  tcemi  neoentry  to  adopt  thia  interpre- 
tatlon  for  the  sake  of  the  ai^guroent.  Biaaidas  would  disclaim  an  intentloii  of  es- 
tablishing oligarchy  or  democracy,  not  became  of  his  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
Sparta,  which  he  could  not  mean  to  make  a  model  for  his  new  allies,  but  because  it 
was  inconsistent  with  his  liberal  professions  to  change  their  hereditary  instltntloas^ 
It  would  haye  been  diflkult  to  make  the  democratical  Acaathiana  betterv  tlMt  tkt 
Spartan  constitution  resembled  their  own ;  which  Dr.  Arnold  thlnki  wm  hisaH 
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CHAP,  who  in  Brasidas  saw  a  representative  of  liis  country- 
men whose  character  and  language  were  suited  to 
inspire  confidence,  swayed  partly  by  the  desire  of 
independence,  partly  by  the  fear  of  immediate  loss, 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  by  the  reflection  that  they 
had  already  taken  a  step  which  might  provoke  the 
resentment  of  Athens,  after  a  long  debate  came  to  the 
resolution  of  renouncing  the  Athenian  alliance.  The 
votes  on  this  occasion  were  taken  secretly:  a  pre- 
caution which  probably  contributed  to  decide  the 
majority ;  and  before  the  Peloponnesian  troops  were 
admitted  into  the  city,  Brasidas  was  obliged  to  take 
the  same  oath  which  he  professed  to  have  exacted 
from  the  ephors  before  his  departure  from  Sparta.^ 
Not  long  after,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stagirus 
followed  the  example  of  Acanthus. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Athenians  were  engaged  at 
home  in  an  undertaking  similar  to  those  by  which 
they  had  so  greatly  distressed  the  enemy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  which  promised  no  less  important 
advantages.  Immediately  after  his  retreat  from 
Megara  Demosthenes  had  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
40  galleys  to  Naupactus,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
taking  part  in  an  extensive  plan  which  had  been 
concerted  for  a  general  revolution  in  Boeotia.  Some 
partizans  of  Athens  had  agreed  to  betray  the  port  of 
Siphse  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  the  territory  of 
ThespisB,  into  her  powers  ChaBronea,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  was  to  be  delivered  up  by  a  body  of 

>  Whether  he  himself  had  already  taken  the  same  oath  at  Sparta  before  he  set 
out,  as  the  positioii  of  ^/i^avra  In  Thuc  ly.  88.  (see  Dr.  AnioId*s  note)  seems  to 
intimate,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  oath  was  required 
fhnn  the  Spartan  govemment  If  these  were  such  as  Brasidas  represented  to  the 
Acanthians,  there  would  certainly,  as  Dr.  Arnold  obserres,  be  no  reason  why  the 
goremment  should  have  required  such  an  oath  tnm  him.  But  if^  as  seems  much 
more  probable,  the  oath  was  really  required  by  the  Chalddians,  it  would  be  quite 
oonceivable  that  they  might  have  required  it  from  Brasidas  as  well  as  trom  the 
govemmenL  Whether  Thucydides,  after  the  language  which  he  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Brasidas,  would  in  this  manner  bare  alluded  to  a  fhct  somewhat  at  ▼»- 
Tfamoe  with  It,  is  a  dlitaeiit  qoestioD. 
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refugees  from  Orchomenus,  to  which  Chseronea  be-  chap. 
longed ;  and  these  exiles  were  prepared  to  give  active  , 
assistance  in  other  ways,  and  at  their  own  charge  had 
begun  to  levy  troops  in  Peloponnesus.  In  Phocis 
too  there  was  a  party  which  knew  and  favoured  the  • 
design.  The  Athenians  on  their  part  undertook  to 
seize  and  fortiiy  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  called 
Delium,  on  the  coast  opposite  Eubcea,  at  about  five 
miles  from  Tanagra.  It  was  settled  that  these  move- 
ments should  take  place  on  the  same  day,  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  the  country  might  be  distracted, 
and  its  force  divided.  If  they  were  successful,  it 
seemed  probable  that  even  if  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ments throughout  Boeotia  were  not  immediately  over- 
thrown, they  would  not  be  able  to  stand  long,  while 
three  points  at  remote  extremities  of  the  country 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  afforded  so  many 
rallying-places  for  the  disaffected,  from  which  in- 
cessant inroads  might  be  made  into  the  heart  of  the 
land.  Demosthenes  therefore  was  sent  to  Naupactus 
that  he  might  collect  a  body  of  troops  from  Acar- 
nania  and  the  other  western  allies,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  might  sail  up  the  Corinthian  gulf  to 
take  possession  of  Siphse,  while  Hippocrates-marched 
from  Athens  into  Boeotia.  The  affairs  of  the  Acar- 
nanians  appear  to  have  prospered  after  the  happy 
termination  of  their  war  with  Ambracia.  The  year 
before,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  stationed  at 
Naupactus,  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Anactorium,  had  expelled  its  Corinthian  inhabitants 
and  occupied  their  place  with  Acamanian  settlers; 
and  not  long  before  Demosthenes  arrived  they  had 
compelled  (EniadeB  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance.  In 
the  interval  preceding  his  intended  expedition  to 
Bceotia  he  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  allies  in 
the  west,  and  marched  against  Salynthius  king  of  the 
Agrseans,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and  was 
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CHAP,     thus  left  at  leisure  to  complete  his  preparations  for 


xzm. 


his  approaching  enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  revolt  of 
Acanthus,  that  he  set  sail  for  Siphse  with  400 
heavy-anned  Athenians,  a  body  of  Acamanian  aux- 
iliaries, and  some  from  the  newly  conquered  Agraeans. 
But  he  found  the  plan  completely  disconcerted.  A 
mistake  was  made  either  by  himself  or  his  colleague 
as  to  the  time  of  their  joint  operations;  and  he 
arrived  at  Siphae  before  Hippocrates  had  left  Athens. 
In  the  mean  while  a  Phocian  of  Phanoteus,  named 
Nicomachus,  had  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Spartans ; 
the  Boeotians  were  put  on  their  guard,  and  before 
any  diversion  was  made  on  the  side  of  Delium, 
marched  with  all  their  forces  against  Siphae  and 
ChsBronea,  which  they  secured  so  as  to  prevent  the 
malcontents  from  stirring.  They  had  already  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  when  Hippocrates,  who 
had  drawn  out  the  whole  serviceable  population  of 
Athens,  citizens  and  aliens,  both  residents  and  so- 
journers, came  to'  Delium,  which  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  fortify.  He  enclosed  the  consecrated 
ground  with  a  ditch,  a  rampart,  and  a  palisade,  for 
which  he  found  materials  in  the  adjacent  vineyards, 
qnd  strengthened  the  work  with  stones  and  bricks 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  holy 
ground  was  surrounded  on  most  sides  with  a  screen 
of  buildings;  in  one  part  where  a  colonnade  once 
stood,  but  had  now  gone  to  ruin,  Hippocrates  sur- 
mounted the  rampart  with  wooden  towers.  The 
labour  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  Athenian 
camp  had  nearly  finished  the  intrenchment  by  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  it  was  begun.  The 
troops  were  then  ordered  to  set  out  on  their  march 
homeward.  The  light  infantry  for  the  most  part 
went  forward,  and  made  straight  for  Attica ;  but  the 
heavy-armed  halted  at  about  a  mile  from  Delium  to 
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wait  for  the  general,  who   stayed  behind  to  give     c^^* 
orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  garrison  and  the 
completion  of  the  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Boeotian  army  had  assembled 
in  the  district  of  Tanagra,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  halted,  which  belonged  to 
Oropus,  and  was  therefore,  politically  considered,  Attic 
ground.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  Boeotarchs^, 
who  were  all  present,  were  unwilling  to  attack  the 
retreating  enemy,  who  was  no  longer  in  Bceotia,  but 
within  his  own  confines.  But  Pagondas,  one  of  the 
two  Theban  Bceotarchs,  and  supreme  in  command, 
was  eager  to  give  battle.  Yet  he  did  not  venture  to 
exert  his  authority  against  the  judgment  of  his  col- 
leagues,  without  the  general  approbation  of  the  army, 
and  he  therefore  harangued  it  in  separate  divisions, 
to  rouse  its  patriotic  pride  and  resentment.  He 
reminded  them,  that  the  Athenians  were  not  the  less 
enemies  and  invaders  because  they  had  just  recrossed 
the  border;  that  to  abstain  from  resenting  such  an 
aggression  as  they  had  suffered  would  be  no  less 
unwise  than  dishonourable:  their  passiveness  would 
only  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  insult.  The  neigh- 
bour whom  they  had  to  deal  with  was  not  content 
with  petty  encroachments  on  their  territory :  the 
Athenians  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  subiu- 
gation  of  aU  B«otU,  and  fhe  example  of  EubL 
might  warn  them  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  to 
expect  if  they  should  ever  become  subject  to  Athens, 
Nothing  would  encourage  the  Athenians  more  than 
to  find  that  they  might  at  any  time  invade  Boeotia 
with  impunity,  if  they  could  effect  their  retreat  to 
Attic  ground  before  they*  were  overtaken.  It  became 
the  descendants  of  the  brave  men  who  conquered  at 
Corotiea,  to  repeat  the  lesson  which  their  forefathers 
gave  to  the  Athenians  in  that  glorious  field ;  and  the 

•  See  Vol.1,  p.  492. 
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CHAP,  god,  whose  sanctuary  their  enemy  had  profaned, 
would  guide  them  to  victory. 

Having  thus  inspirited  his  troops,  he  led  them  at 
full  speed  to  seek  the  enemy ;  for  the  day  was  now 
far  advanced;  and  on  reaching  a  place  where  the 
two  armies  were  only  parted  by  a  ridge,  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  battle.  Hippocrates  was  still  at 
Delium  when  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Boeotians.  He  immediately  de- 
spatched orders  for  putting  his  army  in  battle  array, 
and  soon  after  came  to  the  field.  At  Delium  he  left 
about  300  horse,  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  place, 
but  likewise  with  instructions  to  look  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  suddenly  charging  the  enemy  in  the 
heat  of  the  action.  The  Athenian  line  was  scarcely 
formed  before  the  Boeotians  appeared  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  where  they  halted  to  take  breath  while 
Pagondas  again  addressed  them  with  a  few  animating 
words.  His  forces,  which  amounted  to  about  7000 
heavy  and  10,000  light  infantry,  with  500  targeteers 
and  1000  horse,  were  drawn  up,  not  in  any  uniform 
order,  but  according  to  the  varying  strength  or  mili- 
tary usages  of  the  confederates.  The  Thebans,  who 
occupied  the  right  wing,  stood  five-and-twenty  deep ; 
the  cavalry  and  light  troops  were  stationed  at  the  two 
wings.  The  Athenian  heavy  infantry  was  about 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  a  uniform  line  of  eight  deep ;  and  each  wing 
was  flanked  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  But  they  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  light  troops,  which  did 
not  at  this  time  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
Athenian  army ;  and  out  of  the  multitude,  which  had 
accompanied  the  regular  forces  to  Deli^im,  many,  who 
went  not  to  fight  but  to  work,  were  wholly  unarmed, 
and  most  of  the  rest  had  continued  their  march  home- 
ward, 

Hippocrates  had  scarcely  time  to  cheer  his  men  by 
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Betting  before  them  the  advantages  of  victory,  which  chap. 
would  deliver  Attica  from  future  invasions  of  the  ^ 
Bceotian  cavalry — the  main  support  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  their  past  invasions — and  by  recalling  the 
remembrance  of  their  triumph  at  (Enophyta,  before 
the  enemy  raised  the  paean,  and  was  seen  descending 
from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  Athenians  advanced 
running  to  meet  them,  and  a  warm  action  ensued, 
though,  at  each  end  of  the  two  lines,  a  part  of  both 
armies  was  kept  unemployed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  being  on  opposite  banks  of  two  rapid  brooks. 
The  Athenians  in  the  right  wing  broke  the  ranks  of 
the  Boeotian  left;  and  the  Thespians  who  were 
stationed  there  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
suffered  qpnsiderable  loss.  But  the  mass  of  the 
Theban  division  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  drove 
the  Athenians  before  it  as  it  moved  steadily  forward. 
Yet  the  event  of  the  battle  was  decided  more  by 
chance  than  by  either  prudence  or  valour.  Hippo- 
crates, we  have  mentioned,  had  left  a  squadron  of 
horse  at  Delium,  to  surprise  the  Boeotians  by  a  sudden  ^ 

charge.  But  the  Boeotian  general  had* been  apprised 
of  his  intentions,  and  had  taken  precautions  to  coun- 
teract the  threatened  movement  ;i  and  perceiving  the 
distress  of  his  own  left,  he  had  sent  two  brigades  of 
cavalry  round  by  the  back  of  the  ridge  which  he  had 
crossed  to  its  relief.  The  victorious  Athenians  when 
they  saw  this  squadron  appearing  on  the  height  above 
them  imagined  that  a  fresh  army  was  on  its  march  to 
pour  down  upon  them,  and  this  delusion  concurring 
with  the  success  of  the  Thebans  soon  spread  irre- 
parable confusion  throughout  the  whole  Athenian 
line.  The  army  was  completely  dispersed,  some  of 
the  fugitives  taking  the  direction  of  Delium,  sonie 
making  for  Oropus,  some  for  Fames,  and  other 
quarters.  A  body  of  Locrian  cavalry,  which  came 
up  as  the  rout  began,  aided  the  Boeotians  in   the 
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C»AP.  slaughter  of  the  flying  enemy,  which  would  have  been 
^  much  more  destructive  if  it  had  not  been  stopt  by 
the  night.  But  near  a  thousand  of  the  heavy  infantry 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  irregular  troops  and 
followers  of  the  camp,  were  left  in  the  field;  and 
Hippocrates  himself  was  among  the  slain.^  The  con- 
querors lost  less  than  500  men.  The  spoil  served  to 
adorn  the  Theban  agora  with  new  edifices  and  statues.^ 
The  next  day  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped  to 
Delium  and  Oropus,  found  means  of  returning  to 
Attica  by  sea;  and  the  Boeotians  when  they  had 
raised  their  trophy,  taken  up  their  dead,  and  spoiled 
those  of  the  enemy,  marched  to  Tanagra  and  turned 
their  thoughts  toward  the  recovery  of  Delium,  which 
was  still  occupied  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  But 
they  left  a  guard  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  a  high  price  for  the  usual  permission  to 
bury  the  slain.  The  Athenian  herald  who  was  sent 
to  ask  it,  on  his  way  to  the  enemy's  camp,  was  stopt 
by  a  B^otian  herald,  who  desired  him  to  turn  ba^jk, 
since  his  errand  would  be  frvdtkss,  until  he  himself 
had  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was  charged 
to  the  Athenians.  This  was  a  complaint  against  the 
sacrilegious  occupation  of  the  temple  at  Delium,  which 
the  Boeotians  alleged  was  contrary  to  the  national 
custom  hitherto  observed  by  aU  Greek  states  in  their 
wars  with  one  another,  of  sparing  the  temples  in  the 
enemy's  territory.  The  Athenians  had  turned  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  into  a  fortress,  and  had  profimed 
it  with  all  the  acts  of  ordinary  life ;  they  had  polluted 
the  holy  water,  which  before  had  always  been  reserved 
for  sacred  rites,  by  applying  it  to  common  uses.     In 

'  Andocides,  c  Alcib.  (p.  176.).  ipeaju  of  Hipponipus  as  the  general :  rcXfvHi- 
irarror  *IwwoyiKov  arparriyovrros  hr\  AriKi^,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary specimen  of  rhetorical  inaccuracy  ;  unless  Hipponicus  really  fell  in  the 
actkm,  though  in  a  subordinate  station.  Pausanlas  (iil  6. 1.)  seems  to  have  found 
it  somewhere  related  that  Hippocrates  fell  early  in  the  battle. 

*  Diodor.  xu.  70. 
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the  name  of  Apollo  and  of  the  deities  who  were  his     chap. 
partners  in  die  consecrated  ground,  they  bade  the  J^^^^ 
Athenians  withdraw  from  it,  before  they  asked  for 
any  thing  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Boeotians 
to  withhold. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Athenian  herald  was  in- 
structed to  reply,  that  the  Athenians  had  only  oc- 
cupied Delium  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  war,  and 
had  committed  no  wanton  damage  there.  That  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Grecian  warfare,  the  temples 
in  an  enemy's  country  belonged  to  the  invader  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  district  in  which  they 
stood;  and  he  was  only  bound' to  treat  them  with 
due  reverence  as  far  as  he  was  able.  The  Bceotians, 
when  they  conquered  their  present  territory,  had  not 
scrupled  to  seize  the  temples  which  before  belonged 
to  another  people.  It  was  the  same  right  which  the 
Athenians  claimed  in  the  small  tract  which  they  had 
now  made  their  own,  and  which  they  meant  to  keep ; 
as  they  would  any  other  which  they  might  be  able  to 
conquer.  The  water  they  had  used  to  supply  their 
natural  wants ;  and  they  trusted  that  the  gods  would 
pardon  an  involuntary  encroachment  on  their  pro- 
perty. K  there  had  been  any  breach  of  piety,  it  was 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Boeotians,  to  barter  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  for  things  sacred  to  the  gods.  The 
ground  which  they  had  conquered  was  no  longer  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  Boeotia,  but,  while  they  held 
it,  as  Attic  soil ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  fairly 
be  called  upon  to  cede  it  as  the  condition  of  recover- 
ing their  dead. 

The  Boeotians  sent  a  reply,  in  which  they  seem  wil- 
fully to  have  confounded  the  position  of  the  Athe^ 
nians  at  Delium,  with  that  of  their  slain  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Oropus,  which  they  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  Attica.  If  the  Athenians  were  in  Bceoiia^  they  must 
quit  it  before  they  could  reasoncAly  expect  any  indulgence 
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CHAP,    from  the  Boeotians ;  but  ifj  as  they  pretended^  they  were 
>  on  their  oum  ground^  the  Boeotians  liad  nothing  to  do 

mill  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  foreign  soil.  A  dilemma 
which  can  only  have  been  meant  for  the  ear,  and 
signified  nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  their  pleasure 
to  reject  the  application  of  the  Athenians. 

But  as  this  extraordinary  proceeding  did  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  they  prepared  to  recover 
Delium  by  force.  They  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
for  dartmen  and  slingers  from  the  Malian  gulf ;  and 
after  the  battle  they  had  received  a  reinforcement  of 
2000  Corinthians,  together  with  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison  of  NissBa  and  some  Megarian  troops.  Yet 
they  made  many  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  rude 
fortifications  of  Delium,  and  at  length  owed  their 
success  to  a  new  engine,  with  which  they  kindled  so 
fierce  a  flame  against  that  side  of  the  wall  which  had 
been  constructed  chiefly  of  timber,  that  its  defenders 
could  not  keep  their  posts,  or  prevent  the  enemy  from 
entering.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners, 
but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
took  refuge  in  some  ships  which  were  lying  in  the 
harbour,  and  were  carried  back  to  Attica.  Inune- 
diately  after  the  capture  of  Delium,  which  took  place 
on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle,  another 
herald  came  from  Athens  to  solicit  for  the  remains  of 
the  slain ;  and  the  Boeotians  no  longer  withheld  them. 

To  complete  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
Bceotian  campaign,  Demosthenes  when  he  was  re- 
pulsed from  Siphae,  crossed  over  to  the  coast  of  Sicyon, 
and  proceeded  to  land  his  troops,  as  his  galleys  came 
in.  But  as  they  happened  to  follow  each  other  very 
wide  apart,  the  division  first  landed  was  attacked  by 
a  superior  Sicyonian  force,  routed,  and  driven  to  its 
ships,  with  some  loss  both  of  lives  and  prisoners, 
while  the  rest  were  still  at  a  distance ;  and  instead  of 
booty,  the  fleet  only  carried  away  the  slain,  when 
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they  had  been  obtained  from  the  victorious  enemy,  chip. 
These  reverses  were  chiefly  important,  because  they 
occurred  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  distant  subjects 
of  Athens  were  only  restrained  from  revolt  by  their 
fears,  and  were  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
her  arms,  and  when  all  her  reputation  was  needed  to 
counterbalance  the  efforts  of  Brasidas. 

Though  it  was  now  winter,  the  season,  which  hin- 
dered the  enemy  from  sending  succours  by  sea  for  the 
defence  of  their  possessions,  rather  encouraged  than 
checked  him  in  his  military  operations ;  and  he  was 
meditating  a  blow  more  hurtftd  to  Athens  than  any 
which  she  had  suffered  during  the  war.  AmphipoUs 
was  not  only  in  itself  on  account  of  its  wealth  and 
magnitude  one  of  her  most  valuable  tributaries,  but 
was  still  more  important  on  account  of  its  position, 
which  commanded  the  only  passage  by  which  a  hostile 
land  force  from  the  south  could  reach  the  Thracian 
coast,  which,  with  its  subject  towns  and  gold  mines, 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  her  revenues.  One 
of  her  generals,  named  Eucles,  had  already  been  sent 
to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  Amphipolis  by  his  presence ; 
and  the  historian  Thucydides  was  associated  with 
him  in  command,  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  towns  north  of  the  Strymon,  Thu- 
cydides, whose  father  Olorus  was  a  descendant,  pro- 
hMj  a  grandson,  of  MUtiades,  and  had  married  a 
lady  of  the  same  name  and  most  likely  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  Thracian  princess,  Hegesipyle,  the 
wife  of  Miltiades,  had  come,  either  by  inheritance  or 
by  marriage,  into  the  possession  of  a  rich  estate  in 
the  gold  mines  of  Scaptesyle,  near  the  coast  north  of 
Thasos,  to  which  they  belonged  before  they  were 
seized  by  the  Athenians.  It  was  probably  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  acquired  in  this  quarter  by  his 
property  and  connections,  rather  than  his  abilities  or 
his  military  experience — though  he  is  said  to  have 
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P;  held  a  command  on  some  preceding  occasions — that 
^  induced  the  people  to  send  him  with  a  squadron  to 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  He  was  stationed  at  Thasos, 
about  half  a  day's  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
when  Brasidas  moved,  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries  in 
addition  to  his  own  troops,  from  the  Chalcidian  town 
of  AmaB,  to  surprise  Amphipolis.  He  had  been 
urged  to  this  attempt  by  the  promises  held  out  to 
him  at  Argilus,  a  small  town  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  Strymon.  The  Argiliaois,  who  had  in  some  way 
given  umbrage  to  Athens,  were  themselves  desirous 
of  casting  off  their  dependence  on  her,  and  wished 
for  their  own  security  to  draw  their  powerful  neigh- 
bour Amphipolis  into  the  like  revolt.  They  had  an 
additional  motive  in  the  connection  which  they  had 
formed  with  her  through  a  number  of  their  own 
citizens  who  had  been  admitted  to  her  franchise ; 
and  this  connection  gave  them  hopes  and  means  of 
effecting  their  purpose.  The  Argilian  Amphipolitans 
promised  their  aid  toward  reducing  their  adopted 
city  under  the  power  of  Brasidas.  But  he  knew 
that  his  success  would  depend  on  the  secrecy  and 
rapidity  of  his  movements ;  and  he  so  calculated  the 
time  of  his  march  as  to  arrive  at  Argilus  in  the 
course  of  the  night  after  he  left  Amae.  He  was 
admitted  at  once  into  the  town,  and  before  morning 
was  conducted  by  his  Argilian  friends  to  the  bridge 
which  crossed  the  Strymon  near  Amphipolis.  Partly 
by  surprise,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  with  the  help 
of  his  Amphipolitan  partizans,  he  made  himself 
master  of  it,  and  immediately  occupied  the  open 
ground  which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  river. 
Many  of  the  citizens  had  houses  in  this  quarter ;  and 
the  invasion  was  so  sudden,  that  a  great  number  of 
them  had  not  time  to  take  reftige  within  the  walls, 
and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Eucles  saw  himself 
threatened  both  from  within  and  from  without.     The 
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citizens  of  Athenian  blood  formed  but  a. small  part  of  ^^ 
the  population;  the  rest  were  either  disaffected  or 
lukewarm;  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  and  confusion 
created  by  the  occupation  of  the  populous  suburb, 
and  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Brasidas,  if  he 
had  not  suffered  his  troops  to  be  detained  by  the 
pillage,  but  had  advanced  immediately  to  the  gates 
might,  it  was  generally  believed,  have  taken  the  city. 
A  despatch  was  sent  without  delay  to  Thucydides 
for  succour;  and  as  the  enemy  contented  himself 
with  overrum>tog  the  sub«rta  JLrict,  quiet  ™.  in 
some  degree  restored  within  the  walls,  and  the 
friends  of  Athens  maintained  the  ascendancy.  But 
Brasidas,  who  at  first  relied  on  the  strength  of  the 
party  which  had  invited  him,  seeing  that  it  was  not 
quite  so  powerful  as  he  had  hoped,  began  to  fear  that 
his  enterprise  would  be  utterly  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  Thucydides,  whose  authority  and  personal 
influence,  both  among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Thra- 
cian  coast,  and  among  the  tribes  in  the  interior, 
would  encourage  the  partizans  of  the  Athenian 
government  to  look  for  effectual  protection.  He 
therefore  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  upon  terms  which  relieved  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  from  their  worst  fears.  All  who  would, 
whether  Athenians  or  of  different  race,  were  aUowed 
to  quit  the  town  with  all  their  movable  property 
witldn  five  days.  The  rest  would  remain  in  the  un- 
molested enjoyment  both  of  their  estates,  and  of  all 
their  civil  and  political  rights.  This  proposal,  at  a 
time  when  the  prospect  of  relief  appeared  very  un- 
certain, met  the  wishes  of  alL  The  Ath^ans,  who 
if  the  city  was  taken  or  betrayed  had  the  worst  to 
fear,  were  glad  to  withdraw  in  safety,  and  without 
much  pecuniary  loss.  Of  the  rest  the  greater  number 
felt  no  attachment  to  Athens,  and  were  only  anxious 
to  preserve  their  property  and  franchises,  while  many 
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CHAP,  whose  friends  had  been  taken  in  the  surprise  of  the 
suburb  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  recovering 
them.  The  partizans  of  Brasidas,  seeing  the  bias  of 
the  public  mind,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly 
seconded  his  proposal;  and  the  Athenian  general, 
when  he  attempted  to  interpose  his  authority,  found 
that  it  had  lost  all  its  weight,  and  was  compelled  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Thucydides,  with 
seven  galleys  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him  at 
Thasos,  when  he  received  the  despatch  from  Eucles, 
sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  learning 
the  fall  of  Amphipolis  proceeded  to  put  Eion  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  His  timely  arrival  saved  the 
place,  which  Brasidas  attacked  the  next  morning, 
both  from  the  river  and  the  land,  without  effect ;  and 
the  refugees  who  retired  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  from 
Amphipolis,  foimd  shelter  at  Eion,  and  contributed 
to  its  security.  The  historian  rendered  an  important 
service  to  his  country;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
human  prudence  and  activity  could  have  accomplished 
any  thing  more  imder  the  same  circumstances.  Yet 
his  imavoidable  failure  proved  the  occasion  of  a 
sentence,  imder  which  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  exile ;  and  he  was  only  restored  to  his  country 
in  the  season  of  her  deepest  humiliation  by  the  public 
calamities.  So  much  only  can  be  gathered  with  cer- 
tainty from  his  own  language ;  for  he  has  not  con- 
descended to  mention  either  the  charge  which  was 
brought  against  him,  or  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
which  he  may  either  have  suffered,  or  avoided  by  a 
voluntary  exile.  ^  A  statement  very  probable  in  itseK, 
though  resting  upon  slight  authority,  attributes  his 

'  It  seems  qutte  as  probable  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  as  to  exile.  No- 
body  decently  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  would  iufer  flrom  the  expression 
of  Thucydides,  ▼.  23.,  that  he  was  banished  for  twenty  yearsy  even  if  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  i.  23.  9.,  did  not  aflbrd  a  clear  indication  of  the  contrary. 
The  point  is  fiilly  discussed  by  Krurger,  Ijthen  du  ThukyiUdu,  p.  46.  foL 
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banishment  to  Cleon's  calumnies :  that  the  irritation  chap. 
produced  by  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  should  have  been 
so  directed  against  an  innocent  object,  would  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  character  of  the  people  and  of 
the  demagogue.  Posterity  has  gained  by  the  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries;  and  he  himself  found 
consolation  for  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  his  exUe, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  admirable  labours,  and  in 
the  presentiment  of  imperishable  fame.  It  was  to 
the  Uberty  which  he  acquired  by  his  exclusion  from 
public  duties  that  he  owed  the  opportunities  he 
enjoyed  of  collecting  the  materials  of  his  history 
from  the  best  sources,  and  of  obtaining  access  to 
persons  and  places  which  during  the  war  could  not 
have  been  visited  by  an  Athenian  who  had  not  lost 
his  country.  With  a  greatness  of  soul  equal  to  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  he  mentions  his  misfortunes 
only  to  record  this  advantage,  which  he  and  his 
readers  have  derived  from  them. 

The  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  opened  a  wide  field 
for  conquest  and  negotiation  to  Brasidas ;  and  his  ac- 
tivity justified  the  dismay  with  which  the  Athenians 
were  struck  by  their  loss.  His  winning  manners, 
liberal  professions,  and  equitable  conduct,  enhanced 
the  effect  produced  by  his  success  on  the  subjects  of 
Athens.  They  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  disaster  of  Delium  had  given  a  fatal  shock 
to  her  power ;  and  the  longer  Brasidas  pursued  his 
victorious  career,  the  more  easily  he  gained  credit  for 
his  assertion,  that  the  whole  force  of  Athens  had 
shrunk  from  a  contest  with  his  little  army  at  Megara. 
The  desire  of  change  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
a  new,  untried  ally,  worked  strongly  in  his  favour; 
and  the  disposition  to  revolt  became  so  general,  that 
many  towns  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  receive  him  within  their  walls. 
The  Athenians  were  not  able  immediately  to  dbi 
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CEAP.  this  spirit,  as  the  season  prevented  them  from  sending 
an  armament  strong  enough  to  overawe  it,  though 
they  made  the  best  provision  they  could  for  the 
defence  of  those  points  which  seemed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  danger.  But  Brasidas  also  was  in  want  of 
troops,  as  well  as  of  ships.  The  latter  of  these  wants 
he  endeavoured  to  supply  himself,  by  building  some 
galleys  on  the  Strymon ;  but  he  applied  in  vain  for  a 
reinforcement  to  Sparta,  where  several  of  the  leading 
persons  in  the  state  were  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  the 
wish  to  recover  the  prisoners  generally  prevailed 
over  every  other  motive. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis, 
Perdiccas,  desirous  perhaps  of  healing  the  breach 
which  had  been  made  between  them  by  the  expedition 
to  Lyncestis,  came  to  the  camp,  and  lent  his  aid 
toward  the  reduction  of  some  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Amphipolis.  Mjnrcinus  was  won  from  the 
Edonian  Thracians,  through  some  feud  in  which  their 
king  Pittacus  lost  his  life,  and  soon  after  the  Greek 
towns  of  Galepsus  and  (Esyme  submitted.  Brasidas 
next  marched  against  the  semi-barbarous  tribes,  of 
various  origin,  which  inhabited  several  small  towns 
in  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  Most  of  them  surrendered 
to  him ;  but  one,  named  Dium,  and  the  Greek  town 
of  San^,  on  the  isthmus,  made  such  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, that  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  their  fields.  He  was  soon  called  away  by  a 
more  important  enterprise.  A  small  party  at  Torone, 
on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  west  of  Athos,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  an  Athenian  garrison,  offered 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town.  He  arrived 
a  little  before  daybreak,  within  two  or  three  furlongs 
of  the  waUs,  observed  by  none  but  his  friends,  who 
were  waiting  to  receive  him.  They  proposed  to  in- 
troduce a  small  number  of  his  men,  and  then  to  throw 
open  the  gates  for  the  rest  of  the  army.   Twenty  men 
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were  selected  for  this  adventure ;  but  only  seven  had  chap. 
the  courage  to  persevere,  and  follow  their  guides  into  > 
the  city.  This  little  band  first  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  overpowered 
a  guard  which  was  stationed  on  it.  They  then  pro- 
ceded  to  open  a  postern,  and  to  force  the  gates  nearest 
to  the  agora,  where  about  fifty  Athenian  soldiers  were 
sleeping.  Brasidas,  while  he  advanced  slowly  with 
the  army,  sent  forward  a  hundred  targeteers,  to  rush 
in  through  the  first  gates  which  they  might  find  open, 
as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  preconcerted  fire-signal. 
Some  of  them  were  let  in  at  once  through  the  postern 
by  their  Toronsean  partizans,  who  then  raised  the 
signal,  and  threw  open  the  gates  leading  to  the  agora 
for  the  rest.  Brasidas  and  the  army  followed  with 
an  appalling  war-cry ;  some  of  his  men  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls  by  a  scaffold  which  had  been  placed 
for  raising  stones  to  repair  them ;  all  were  soon  within, 
and  Brasidas  led  the  main  body  to  occupy  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town.  The  fifty  Athenians,  though  at- 
tacked at  once  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  made  their 
way  with  the  loss  of  a  few  lives  to  the  fort  of  Lecy- 
thus,  which  stood  on  a  point  of  land  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was  held  by  an 
Athenian  garrison ;  and  here  those  Toronseans,  who 
were  attached  by  private  or  political  interest  to 
the  cause  of  Athens,  likewise  took  refuge.  When 
morning  came,  Brasidas  was  in  secure  possession  of 
Torone,  and  now  sent  a  herald  to  Lecythus,  to  invite 
the  citizens  who  had  fled  thither  to  return  to  their 
habitations,  and  to  require  the  Athenian  garrison 
peaceably  to  evacuate  tiie  fortress,  and  depart  with 
their  property.  This  offer  they  rejected,  but  de- 
manded a  day's  truce  for  bur3ring  their  dead.  Bra- 
sidas granted  two  days,  which  were  spent  on  both 
sides  in  fortifying  the  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  and  of  the  fortress.      In  this  interval  the 
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CHAP.  Spartan  general  convened  an  assembly  of  the  people 
^  in  which  lie  vindicated  the  conduct  of  his  friends: 
They  were  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  traitors^  and  had 
not  been  impelled  by  any  sordid  motives^  but  had  re- 
ceived him  as  a  public  benefactor  and  deliverer ;  nor  on 
the  other  hand  did  he  condemn  those  who  had  adhered 
to  the  Athenians ;  if  they  returned^  they  should  expe- 
rience the  same  friendly  treatment  as  their  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  he  doubted  not  ikat^  as  they  would  find  Sparta  a 
better  ally  than  Athens^  they  would  soon  become  more 
attached  to  her  than  they  had  been  to  her  enemy. 

On  the  third  day  he  began  the  attack  of  Lecythus. 
Its  fortifications  were  very  imperfect  or  decayed; 
but  the  besieged  had  strengthened  them  as  well  as 
they  could  by  means  of  the  contiguous  houses  and  of 
palisades;  and  for  one  day  they  repulsed  all  the 
enemy's  attacks.  But  on  the  next  Brasidas  prepared 
an  engine  to  discharge  combustibles  against  their 
wooden  defences.  To  guard  against  this  danger  the 
garrison  erected  a  wooden  tower  on  one  of  the  houses 
in  the  most  exposed  quarter,  in  which  they  placed  a 
number  of  men  with  casks  of  water  and  great  stones 
to  crush  the  engine  or  quench  the  fire.  But  the  roof 
of  the  house  could  not  sustain  the  weight  laid  on  it, 
and  fell  in  with  a  startling  crash.  The  Athenians 
on  the  adjacent  wall  were  not  so  much  alarmed  as 
grieved  by  the  disaster;  but  those  at  a  greater 
distance,  believing  that  the  enemy  had  entered  at  the 
breach,  abandoned  the  parapets,  and  fled  to  their 
ships,  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  Brasidas  took 
advantage  of  the  panic,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  place.  All  who  could  not  escape  on  board  the 
Athenian  galleys  and  boats  were  indiscriminately  put 
to  the  sword.  The  conqueror  rased  the  fortress, 
leaving  only  a  temple  of  Athene,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated the  vacant  ground;  and,  choosing  to  ascribe 
his  sudden  success  to  her  miraculous  interposition, 
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he  honoured  her  with  the  reward  which  he  had     chap. 
promised  to  the  first  man  who  should  scale  the  wall.     . 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  spring  of  423, 
when  a  year's  truce  was  concluded  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  Athens,  alarmed  by  the  conquests 
of  Brasidas,  desired  time  to  make  preparations  for 
stopping  his  progress,  but  was  not  averse  to  the 
thought  of  a  peace,  by  which  she  might  more  surely 
retrieve  what  she  had  already  lost.  Sparta  con- 
sidered the  recovery  of  her  citizens  as  the  most 
valuable  fruit  she  could  reap  from  the  victories  of 
Brasidas,  and  thought  that  the  loss  of  them  could 
never  be  compensated  by  the  most  brilliant  success 
of  his  arms;  she  hoped  that  the  Athenians,  when 
they  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  repose  after  such  a  hard 
struggle,  would  be  more  inclined  to  deliver  up  the 
prisoners  for  the  sake  of  a  permanent  peace.  The 
articles  of  the  truce  were  either  framed  or  adopted  at 
Sparta  in  a  general  congress  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederates,  and  were  then  ratified  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  first  two  articles  related  to  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  though  not  immediately  connected 
either  with  the  first  occasion  of  the  war,  or  with  the 
motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  truce.  The  first 
provided  for  the  free  use  of  the  Delphic  temple  and 
oracle,  from  which  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
appear  to  have  been  excluded  during  the  war,  and 
Sparta  engaged  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Boeotians  to  procure  their  consent.  The 
second  article  seems  to  imply,  that  the  Athenians 
had  either  discovered  or  suspected,  that  a  part  of  the 
sacred  treasures,  which  had  been  so  many  years  in 
the  keeping  of  their  enemies,  and  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  had  been  openly  treated,  in  the 
consultations  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  property  which 
they  might  lawfiilly  borrow  for  their  own  uses,  had 
really  been  embezzled  or  misapplied.   It  is  stipulated, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP,  that  the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  allies  will  lend 
^J"^"^'  their  aid,  as  far  as  they  have  any  authority,  to  detect 
all  such  abuses.  The  other  articles  determined  the 
basis  of  the  treaty — by  which  each  party  retained  its 
possessions  during  the  truce — and  the  boundaries  of 
the  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Troezen,  and  Nissea, 
forbad  all  communication  between  Cythera  and  the 
main  land,  and  the  harbouring  of  fugitives,  whether 
slaves  or  freemen ;  and  there  was  one  which  re- 
strained the  Spartans  and  their  allies  from  the  use 
not  only  of  ships  of  war,  but  of  all  sailing  vessels, 
and  even  limited  those  which  they  were  allowed  to 
employ  to  a  certain  toimage :  a  remarkable  concession 
to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens,  which  seems 
to  attribute  to  her  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the 
sea.  The  main  end  of  the  truce  was  expressed  by 
a  clause,  which  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
ministers  who  should  pass  to  and  fro  to  negotiate  a 
lasting  peace,  and  directed  that  all  differences  which 
might  arise  on  doubtful  points  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  On  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians  the 
articles  were  ratified  by  envoys  from  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Megara,  who  must  have  re- 
presented the  other  confederates  of  the  peninsula. 
Negotiations  were  immediately  opened  for  a  final 
termination  of  the  war. 

But  in  the  mean  while  Brasidas  was  pursuing  his 
successful  career;  and  only  a  day  or  two  after  the 
truce  was  ratified  at  Athens,  Scione,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Pallene,  without  waiting  for  the  approach  of  his 
army,  renounced  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  invited 
him  into  her  walls.  He  crossed  over  in  the  night 
from  Torone  in  a  skiff  which  was  escorted  by  a 
galley,  so  as  either  to  resist  or  elude  an  enemy,  and 
on  reaching  Scione,  called  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
in  which,  after  the  usual  professions  of  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  he  applauded  the 
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courage  of  the  Scionseans,  who,  though  their  situation  chap. 
^vas  that  of  an  island,  since,  while  Potidasa  was  in  the  , 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  they  could  receive  no  succours 
by  land,  had  spontaneously  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and 
had  thus  given  a  pledge  of  the  constancy  with  which 
they  would  brave  every  danger  in  the  cause  of  Sparta 
and  of  freedom.  The  Scionaeans,  delighted  with  his 
praises,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  gallant  enterprise, 
and  of  the  assurances  which  he  gave  them  of  its 
happy  issue,  not  only  decreed  a  crown  of  gold  as  the 
reward  of  his  efforts  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but 
thronged  around  him  to  present  him  with  fillets,  and 
to  greet  him  with  such  congratulations  as  were 
usually  offered  to  one  who  had  gained  the  prize  at 
the  public  games.  He  left  a  few  troops  for  their 
protection ;  and  soon  after  transported  a  larger  force 
across  the  gulf,  in  the  hope  of  making  himself  master 
of  Mende  and  Potidsea — and  in  both  places  he  had  a 
party  in  his  interest — before  succours  should  arrive 
from  Athens,  where  he  knew  that  the  revolt  of  the 
towns  in  Pallene  would  excite  the  same  alarm  and  in- 
dignation as  a  rebellion  in  one  of  the  islands.  But 
his  operations  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
galley,  vnth  a  Spartan  and  an  Athenian  commissioner 
on  board,  who  were  sent  to  give  notice  of  the  truce. 
By  the  fundamental  article,  which  provided  that  the 
parties  should  retain  all  their  possessions,  the  towns 
which  had  before  entered  into  alliance  with  Sparta 
were  for  the  time  sheltered  from  the  vengeance  of 
Athens.  But  it  appeared  that  Scione  had  revolted  after 
the  truce  was  concluded ;  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Thucydides  himself,  two  days  later ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian commissioner  insisted  that  it  had  no  claim  to 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty.  But  Brasidas,  assigning 
an  earlier  date  to  the  revolution  at  Scione,  contended 
that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta.   At  Athens  the  news  of  this  last  revolt 
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CHAP,  excited  the  fiercest  resentment ;  and  Cleon  instigated 
_^  the  people  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  rebel- 
lious city.  Envoys  came  from  Sparta,  to  remon- 
strate against  such  a  proceeding,  and  to  require  that 
the  question  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  But 
the  Athenians  were  too  angry  to  bear  this  delay,  or 
to  expose  their  right  to  such  a  risk.  As  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereigns  of  the  sea  they  thought  them- 
selves insulted  by  the  revolt  of  a  town  in  an  insular 
situation,  and  were  impatient  to  show  that  the  power 
of  Sparta  could  not  screen  the  offenders.  Cleon — 
who  probably  reproached  them  with  the  lenity  which 
they  had  shown  to  Mitylene — prevailed  upon  them 
to  pass  a  decree,  that  Scione  be  taken,  and  every 
man  in  it  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  while  its  example  was  followed  by  its 
neighbours  of  Mende ;  and  Brasidas  thought  himself 
justified  in  receiving  them  as  allies,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  they  offered  themselves  spontaneously, 
and  partly  because,  even  if  he  was  accused  of  in- 
fringing the  truce  he  had  similar  charges  to  bring 
against  the  Athenians.  It  was  the  firmness  which 
he  had  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Scione,  that  in- 
spired the  Mendaeans  with  confidence ;  yet  they  would 
not  have  ventured  on  so  rash  a  step,  if  they  had  not 
been  urged  by  the  interested  solicitations  of  a  few 
leading  men,  who  had  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Brasidas  before  the  truce,  and  dreaded  detection. 
The  Athenians  were  fired  with  fresh  indignation  by 
this  new  rebellion,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of 
both  cities ;  and  Brasidas,  expecting  a  speedy  attack, 
conveyed  the  women  and  children  from  the  two 
threatened  towns  into  Olynthus,  and  sent  over  500 
of  his  own  regular  infantry,  and  300  Chalcidian  tar- 
geteers  under  the  command  of  Polydamidas,  to  pro- 
tect them. 

Perdiccas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  thought  it  prudent, 
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after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  to  pay  his  court  to  chap. 
Brasidas,  and  to  aid  him  in  some  of  lus  subsequent 
operations ;  and  after  the  revolt  of  Mende  he  pre- 
vailed upon  him  once  more  to  join  his  forces  to  a 
Macedonian  army  which  was  about  to  invade  Lyn- 
cestis.  Perdiccas  had  also  engaged  a  body  of  lllyrian 
auxiliaries  in  his  service,  who  were  to  meet  him 
when  he  had  entered  the  dominions  of  Arrhibaeus. 
The  troops  which  he  had  collected,  partly  from  Ma- 
cedonia, and  partly  from  the  adjacent  barbarous 
tribes,  amoimted  to  a  nimierous  host ;  and  the  Greek 
towns  within  his  territories  fiimished  a  small  corps 
of  heavy  infantry.  Those  which  Brasidas  could 
spare,  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  allies  on 
the  coast,  together  with  all  that  he  could  draw  from 
the  Chalcidian  towns,  Acanthus,  and  other  places, 
only  made  up  their  nimiber  to  about  3000  men. 
The  Macedonian  cavalry,  with  that  of  their  Chal- 
cidian allies,  fell  a  little  short  of  a  thousand.  Ar- 
rhibseus  was  prepared  to  defend  his  territories,  and, 
soon  after  the  allies  had  entered  Ljoicestis,  before 
they  were  joined  by  the  lllyrian  mercenaries,  gave 
them  battle.  He  was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  mountainous  region  afforded  a  near  and  safe 
refuge  to  the  remnant  of  his  army ;  and  the  victors 
waited  two  or  three  days  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Ill3rrians.  But  as  they  did  not 
then  appear,  Perdiccas  was  desirous  of  advancing  to 
plunder  the  Ljoicestian  villages.  Brasidas  on  the 
other  hand,  uneasy  about  the  fete  of  the  towns  which 
he  had  left  in  great  danger,  made  the  delay  of  the 
lllyrian  reinforcement  an  argument  for  an  immediate 
retreat.  Perdiccas  vehemently  resisted  this  proposal, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  chiefs  again 
grew  into  a  quarrel,  when  tidings  came  that  the 
Illyrians  had  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  Arrhibajus.     As  their  numbers  were  not  1 
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CHAP,  and  they  were  esteemed  among  the  most  warlike  of 
^^^^'  the  barbarians,  Perdiccas  himself  now  thought  it 
advisable  to  retreat.  But  Brasidas  with  the  Greek 
troops  occupied  a  camp  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Macedonian  army ;  and  Perdiccas  was  either 
unable  immediately  to  confer  with  him  on  his  altered 
plans,  or,  through  feelings  of  offended  pride,  neglected 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  them. 
The  day  past,  while  Arrhibseus,  with  his  Ill3fTian 
auxiliaries,  was  on  his  march  to  attack  the  invaders, 
before  any  orders  had  been  given  for  the  retreat,  and 
before  Brasidas  was  informed  of  the  king's  intention. 
But  in  the  following  night,  a  panic  spread  through 
the  Macedonian  camp;  the  enemy,  whose  strength 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  was  believed  to  be  close 
at  hand ;  and  the  whole  army  took  to  flight  so 
suddenly  that  Perdiccas  was  forced  to  follow  before 
he  could  apprise  his  ally  of  his  departure.  The  next 
morning  Brasidas  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
friends,  and  threatened  with  attack  by  the  barbarians, 
who  were  now  too  near  to  be  avoided.  He  had  to 
retreat  before  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
through  a  valley  terminated  by  a  narrow  mountain 
pass,  the  only  outlet  by  which  he  could  issue  from 
the  territories  of  Arrhibaeus.  In  this  emergency  he 
formed  his  little  army  into  a  hollow  square,  enclosing 
the  light  troops,  placed  some  parties  of  his  youngest 
men  in  reserve,  to  act  if  needful  on  the  offensive,  and 
selected  300  as  a  rear  guard,  with  which  he  himself 
prepared  to  face  the  enemy,  and  sustain  the  first 
shock  of  his  charge. 

He  then  animated  his  troops  with  a  short  address. 
He  reminded  the  Peloponnesians — the  helots  had 
perhaps  been  left  behind — that  the  dereliction  of 
their  allies  ought  the  less  to  dishearten  them,  as  they 
belonged  to  states,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
valour  of  the  few,  who  thus  earned  and  maintained 
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their  dominion  over  the  many.  As  to  the  barbarians  chap. 
who  were  approaching,  they  had  ah'eady  made  trial  , 
of  the  Lyncestians ;  and  the  others,  when  they  came 
to  the  proof,  would  not  be  found  more  formidable ; 
though  their  fierce  aspect,  and  wild  cries,  and  threat- 
ening gestures,  might  strike  terror  so  long  as  they 
were  new  to  the  eye  and  ear.  All  this  was  no  more 
than  the  empty  show  by  which  an  undisciplined  mul- 
titude, without  either  rules  of  war  or  principles  of 
honour,  sought  to  conceal  its  weakness,  and  to  scare 
its  enemies,  who  must  always  conquer,  if  they  were 
prepared  to  resist. 

As  he  began  his  retreat,  the  barbarians  came  up 
with  their  usual  clamour,  expecting  an  easy  victory 
over  a  yielding  foe.  But  when  they  found  their  first 
onset  steadily  repulsed,  and  were  repeatedly  charged 
by  the  parties  in  reserve,  while  in  the  intervals  of 
quiet  they  gained  the  army  continued  to  retreat  in 
good  order,  they  were  soon  dispirited ;  and,  leaving 
a  small  part  of  their  force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks,  the  main  body  pushed  forward  to  overtake 
the  flying  Macedonians,  and  to  secure  the  defile 
through  which  Brasidas  was  to  pass.  They  made 
such  speed  as  to  cut  off  many  of  the  Macedonian 
stragglers  ;  and  when  Brasidas  came  up,  he  saw  the 
heights  which  bordered  each  side  of  the  pass  already 
occupied  by  a  small  body  of  the  barbarians,  while 
the  rest  were  proceeding  to  surround  him.  But 
before  they  had  quite  completed  this  movement,  he 
ordered  his  band  of  300  to  go  before  at  full  speed 
and  dislodge  the  party  which  had  possession  of  one 
of  the  heights.  This  was  happily  accomplished; 
and  before  the  barbarians  had  recovered  from  the 
confusion  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this 
attack,  the  Greeks,  under  cover  of  their  victorious 
comrades,  had  cleared  the  defile,  and,  having  crossed 
the  Lyncestian  border,  prosecuted  their  mard 
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CHAP,  molested  through  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas,  and 
the  same  day  reached  the  Macedonian  to^vn  of  Ar- 
nissa.  On  the  road  they  now  overtook  a  part  of  the 
baggage  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  fugitives, 
whose  desertion  had  exposed  them  to  their  recent 
peril,  and  they  at  once  gratified  their  resentment  and 
their  love  of  plunder,  by  slaughtering  the  oxen  which 
drew  the  carts,  and  by  seizing  every  thing  of  value 
that  fell  in  their  way.  This  hostile  proceeding  made 
a  deeper  impression  than  might  have  been  expected 
on  the  mind  of  Perdiccas,  who,  probably  coupling  it 
with  the  disregard  which  Brasidas  had  sho^vn  to  his 
interests,  and  ascribing  it  to  his  animosity,  began  to 
conceive  a  jealousy  and  aversion  toward  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  which  nearly  balanced  his  inveterate 
hatred  and  dread  of  the  Athenians,  and  disposed  him 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  enemy,  which 
might  rid  him  of  his  dangerous  friends. 

Brasidas  led  his  army  back  to  Torone  ;  and  on  his 
arrival  learnt  that  Mende  was  already  taken  by  an 
Athenian  armament,  which  had  been  conducted 
against  it  in  his  absence  by  Nicias  and  Nicostratus. 
The  Athenian  generals  had  suffered  a  check  before 
Mende  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  Polydamidas  from  a 
strong  position ;  but  within  the  town  the  two  parties 
soon  began  to  disclose  the  opposite  feelings  with 
which  they  viewed  the  approach  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  when  the  Spartan  commander  attempted,  some- 
what roughly,  to  enforce  obedience,  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  flew  to  their  arms,  fell  upon  the  foreigners 
and  their  oligarchical  partizans,  and  opened  their 
gates.  The  Peloponnesians  and  all  who  adhered  to 
them,  supposing  that  the  tumult  was  preconcerted 
with  the  enemy,  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.  The 
Athenians,  who  were  close  at  hand,  rushed  into  the 
town  and  plundered  it,  as  one  taken  by  storm ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  generals  succeeded  in 
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preserving  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  They  might  chap. 
indeed  think  themselves  treated  with  unwonted  cle-  ^^"^ 
mency ;  for  they  were  permitted,  after  having  pun- 
ished the  authors  of  the  revolt  who  remained  in  their 
power/  to  retain  their  ancient  constitution.  The 
citadel  was  invested,  and  the  Athenian  generals  then 
marched  against  Scione.  Here  they  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  strong  position  outside 
the  walls,  and  immediately  began  to  break  ground 
for  a  siege.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  the 
garrison  of  the  citadel  at  Mende,  having  forced  their 
way  through  the  Athenian  intrenchments,  reached 
the  sea-side,  and  under  cover  of  night,  with  a  slight 
loss,  threw  themselves  into  Scione. 

While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  Perdiccas  con- 
cluded a  negotiation,  which  he  began  soon  after  his 
return  from  Lyncestis,  with  Nicias  and  his  colleague, 
who  immediately  called  upon  him  for  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity.  A  reinforcement,  under  the  command  of 
Ischagoras,  was  known  to  be  on  its  march  to  join 
Brasidas ;  and  Nicias  required  the  king  to  exert  his 
influence  in  Thessaly  to  intercept  it.  This  Perdiccas 
was  now  disposed  to  do  for  his  own  sake ;  and  he 
induced  his  Thessalian  friends — the  same  powerful 
men,  who,  against  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation, 
had  conducted  Brasidas  through  the  country — to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  troops.  Ischagoras  l]dmself 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  accompanied  by  two  col- 
leagues, and  by  several  other  Spartans,  who  were 
sent  to  take  the  command  in  the  revolted  towns. 
Thucydides  remarks,  that  these  oflBlcers  were  all 
young  men,  and  that  to  appoint  persons  of  their  age 
to  such  stations  was  a  breach  of  the  Spartan  law  or 
usage.  The  ephors  probably  perceived,  and  Brasidas 
himself  may  have  suggested,  that  the  service  was  one 
which  required  the  energy  of  the  prime  of  life,  rather 
than  the  tardy  prudence  of  a  more  advanced  f 
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CHAP,     and  perhaps  the  elder  Spartans  generally  viewed  his 
.  expedition,  and  the  contest  which  he  had  begun  in  so 

remote  a  quarter,  with  no  favourable  eye.  He  en- 
trusted the  government  of  Amphipolis  to  Clearidas, 
and  that  of  Torone  to  Pasitelidas.  Nicias  and  his 
colleague,  when  they  had  completely  invested  Scione, 
leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  camp,  led  their 
armament  home. 

The  truce  expired  in  the  spring  of  422 ;  but  hos- 
tilities were  suspended,  and  negotiation  carried  on, 
some  months  longer.  Brasidas  seems  never  to  have 
thought  himself  bound  by  the  truce ;  for  before  the 
end  of  the  winter,  he  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Potidaea,  by  night ;  but  was  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Athenian  garrison.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  throw  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace, 
which  threatened  to  interrupt  his  brilliant  career  and 
to  consign  him  to  a  state  of  irksome  inaction.  From 
selfish  motives  of  a  baser  kind,  Cleon  was  no  less 
desirous  of  prolonging  the  war,  which  afforded  him 
constant  opportunities  of  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  calumniating  his  adversaries,  and  enriching 
himself  by  extortion  or  peculation.  After  his  for- 
tunate adventure  at  Pylus,  his  influence  had  risen  at 
home ;  and  though  in  the  same  year  his  character 
and  artifices  were  laid  bare  by  the  comic  poet  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  dramatic  satire  which  it  might  have 
seemed  impossible  for  any  reputation  to  sustain ;  and 
though,  soon  after,  chiefly  through  a  combination  of 
the  higher  classes  who  formed  an  equestrian  order 
which  included  a  large  share  of  the  wealth  and  of  the 
best  spirit  of  the  city,  he  was  compelled  by  a  legal 
prosecution  to  disgorge  a  sum  of  five  talents,  which 
he  had  extorted  from  some  of  the  insular  subjects  of 
Athens;  still  in  the  assembly  he  was  able  to  efface 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  at  the  theatre 
and  in  court,  and  continued  to  sway  the  counsels  of 
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the  state.  Fortunately  he  was  himself  intoxicated  chap. 
with  his  success,  and  had  begun  to  conceive  a  high  , 
opinion  of  his  own  military  talents.  He  had  pro- 
bably more  than  once  contrasted  the  energy  which 
he  had  displayed  in  his  famous  expedition  with  the 
negligence  of  Thucydides,  and  the  tardiness  of  Nicias, 
and  had  persuaded  both  himself  and  others  that  he 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Brasidas,  and  of  recovering  the  ground  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  north.  He  no  longer  desired  the  aid 
of  a  more  experienced  general,  but  persuaded  the 
people  to  entrust  him  with  the  sole  command  of  a 
squadron  of  30  galleys,  with  1200  heavy-armed,  and 
300  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troops,  and  a 
still  larger  force  of  Lemnians  and  Imbrians,  the  finest 
men  that  the  islands  could  furnish. 

Amphipolis  was  his  ultimate  and  principal  desti- 
nation ;  but  in  his  way  he  touched  at  Scione,  and 
having  taken  on  board  a  part  of  the  besieging  force, 
he  crossed  over  to  a  port  not  far  from  Torone. 
Here  he  discovered  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  the 
town,  and  that  the  garrison  left  in  it  was  inadequate 
to  its  defence ;  and  he  immediately  landed  with  his 
main  body,  and  marched  against  it,  while  ten  galleys 
sailed  round  to  surprise  it  on  the  side  of  the  harbour. 
The  enemy's  weakness  favoured  him  in  both  oper- 
ations. He  first  assaulted  a  new  wall  with  which 
Brasidas  had  enclosed  a  part  of  the  outskirts.  Pasi- 
telidas  and  his  little  garrison  were  almost  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  squadron  which  was  entering  the 
harbour,  and,  as  the  less  important  post,  abandoned 
the  suburb.  But  they  were  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Athenians  from  landing,  while  the  assailants 
scaled  the  unguarded  wall,  and  poured  into  the  heart 
of  the  town.  Cleon  sold  the  women  and  children  <■ 
slaves,  but  sent  all  the  men  who  survived  the  i 
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CHAP,  medley,  among  whom  were  Pasitelidas,  prisoners  to 
Athens.  They  amounted  in  all  to  no  more  than  700 
men,  and  were  afterwards  released  by  treaty  or 
exchange.  Perhaps  the  bulk  of  the  population  was 
absent  with  Brasidas,  who  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  but  was  stopt  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  it  by  the  news  of  its  capture. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  this  affair,  though 
there  were  few  difficulties  to  overcome,  Cleon  had 
shown  as  much  skill  and  promptitude  as  the  occasion 
required ;  and  he  probably  proceeded  with  a  height- 
ened esteem  for  his  own  military  capacity,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  where  he  took  up  his  head-quaters  at 
Eion.  Before  he  made  any  attempt  upon  Amphi- 
polis,  he  was  desirous  of  procuring  all  the  rein- 
forcements he  could  collect;  and  sent  envoys  to 
Perdiccas  to  demand  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  others 
to  PoUes,  king  of  the  Odomantian  Thracians,  to  raise 
as  many  mercenaries  as  they  could  among  his  subjects 
Brasidas  was  at  this  time  at  Amphipolis,  with  a  force 
which,  though  about  equal  in  numbers  to  that  which 
Cleon  had  brought,  was  very  inferior  both  in  the  quality 
and  the  equipment  of  the  men,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  barbarians.  Cleon  was  aware  of  his  ad- 
vantage  in  this  respect;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  sense  of  his  personal  inferiority  which 
prevented  him  from  seeking  the  enemy.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  imable  to  devise  any  plan  of 
attack,  but  that  which  he  had  found  successful  at 
Pylus  and  Torone,  and  only  hoped  to  make  himself 
master  of  Amphipolis  by  dint  of  numbers.  While  he 
waited  for  reinforcements,  instead  of  making  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  or  attempting  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  an  engagement,  he  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Stagirus,  where  he  was  repulsed,  and 
another,  in  which  he  succeeded,  against  Galepsus. 
His  troops,  who  had  been  used  to  different  generals, 
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and  had  been  from  the  first  displeased  with  his  ap-  chap. 
pointment  to  the  command,  began  soon  to  vent  . ' 
their  impatience  and  contempt  in  murmurs  which  " 
reached  his  ear,  and  induced  him  to  try  to  divert 
them  by  a  march  toward  Amphipolis.  Brasidas, 
who  expected  this  movement,  had  posted  himself 
with  a  division  of  his  forces  on  an  eminence  called 
Cerdylium,  which  was  separated  by  the  river  from 
that  on  which  Amphipolis  stood,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  country  down  to  the  coast.  From 
this  position  he  watched  Cleon,  who  advanced  with 
his  army  from  Eion,  until  he  halted  on  the  high 
ground  immediately  above  the  city,  and  as  he  saw  no 
enemy  stirring,  went  forward  to  survey  the  lake 
formed  by  the  Strymon,  and  the  position  of  Am- 
phipolis toward  the  north.  While  he  was  enjoying 
this  view,  Brasidas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athe- 
nians in  motion,  had  descended  from  Cerdylium,  and 
had  entered  the  city,  was  preparing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  enemy's  error.  He  selected  a  band  of  150 
men,  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  Athenians  at  the 
most  favourable  moment,  while  Clearidas  supported 
him  with  the  main  body ;  and  having  communicated 
his  plan  to  Clearidas,  and  addressed  some  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  troops,  he  stationed  them  near 
the  gates  through  which  they  were  to  be  led  out. 
His  movements  of  preparation  had  all  been  observed 
by  the  Athenians  from  above,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  gates  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  men  and  horses  behind.  The  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Cleon,  who  was  still  indulging  his 
curiosity  at  a  little  distance,  and  having  returned,  and 
ascertained  the  fact  with  his  own  eyes,  he  immediately 
sounded  a  retreat.  He  had  so  little  expected  an 
attack,  that  when  the  enemy  appeared  at  first  to 
remain  motionless,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  brought  no  scaling-ladders  to  storm  the  town 
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CHAP.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  situation  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  retreat  without  danger.  Yet  the 
superiority  of  his  force  might  perhaps  have  enabled 
him  to  draw  off  the  whole  with  little  loss,  if  he  had 
kept  one  division  to  face  the  enemy,  while  the  rest 
moved  away.  But  he  set  the  whole  in  motion  at 
once,  and  so  as  to  expose  the  soldiers'  unshielded  side. 
Brasidas  no  sooner  observed  the  first  indications  of 
this  movement,  which  he  had  been  waiting  for,  than 
he  ordered  the  nearest  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
sallying  forth  with  his  picked  men,  ran  up  the  hill, 
and  charged  the  enemy's  centre.  Clearidas  followed 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  through  another  gate,  and 
attacked  the  Athenian  right  wing,  on  the  rear  of  the 
column.  Their  left,  which  was  foremost  on  the  road 
to  Eion,  broke  away  and  escaped ;  but  the  centre  was 
almost  immediately  routed,  and  Brasidas  was  pro- 
ceeding to  support  Clearidas,  when  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  Cleon  too,  who  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  attack  had  thought  of  nothing  but  flight,  was 
overtaken  by  the  javelin  of  a  Myrcinian  targeteer. 
Yet  even  after  his  death  the  right  wing,  having  the 
advantage  of  the  rising  ground,  defended  themselves 
for  some  time;  but  at  length  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops,  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  their  comrades  in  the  general  rout. 
The  victors  lost  only  seven  men,  while  about  600  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  The  Amphipolitans 
interred  Brasidas  within  their  walls  —  an  extra- 
ordinary honour  in  a  Greek  town — with  a  mag- 
nificent fiineral,  which  was  attended  by  the  whole 
army.  They  commemorated  his  death  by  annual 
games,  and  offered  sacrifices  at  his  tomb,  as  to  a 
hero:  a  tribute  of  respect  which  appears  the  less 
extravagant,  as  even  his  enemies  thought  him  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  Achilles.^     At  once  to  display 

>  Plato,  Conviv.  p.  321. 
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their  gratitude  and  admiration  toward  him  and  their     chap. 
enmity  to  Athens,  they  conferred  on  him  the  honours 
of  a   Founder,    which    they   had   hitherto    paid  to 
Hagnon,  whose  monuments  were  all  destroyed.     The 
remains  of  the  Athenian  army  returned  home. 

Earlier  in  the  summer  a  reinforcement  of  900 
heavy  infantry  had  been  sent  out  from  Sparta,  under 
the  command  of  Ramphias,  to  join  Brasidas.  Ram- 
phias  was  detained  for  a  time  at  Heraclea  by  the 
disordered  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  there  received 
ihe  news  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  Yet  he  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  advanced  far  into  the  interior 
of  Thessaly ;  but  at  Pierium  he  was  stopt  by  the 
friends  of  Athens  or  of  Perdiccas ;  and  as  he  saw 
that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas,  and  knew  that  his  government 
was  strongly  bent  on  peace,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  acquiesce  and  to  return  to  Sparta.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  hostilities  had  been 
suspended  by  tacit  consent  between  the  two  belli- 
gerents, and  early  in  the  winter  negotiations  were 
renewed.  All  things  now  seemed  to  conspire  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  Athenians,  whose  arrogance 
had  been  much  lowered  by  their  last  year's  disasters 
in  Boeotia,  and  who  had  since  been  alarmed  by  the 
spirit  of  revolt  which  they  saw  spreading  among 
their  allies,  were  now  by  their  recent  defeat  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  treat  on  moderate  terms.  The 
Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  successes  abroad,  had 
been  suffering  the  worst  evils  of  war  from  the 
enemy's  presence  in  their  country  ;  and  they  were  in 
continual  dread  of  the  effect  which  it  might  produce 
on  their  disaffected  subjects  and  serfs.  Their  desire 
of  recovering  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria  remained 
unabated;  but  they  had  another  motive  to  incline 
them  toward  peace,  which  was  becoming  stronger 
every  day.      Their  thirty  years'  truce  with   Argos 
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CHAP,     was  near  expiring;  and  the  Argives  demanded  the 
.  cession  of  Cynuria,  as  the  first  condition  of  its  re- 

newal. Their  hostility,  combined  with  that  of 
Athens,  was  more  than  the  power  of  Sparta  could 
withstand;  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that 
some  of  her  Peloponnesian  allies  had  already  con- 
ceived the  design  of  abandoning  her,  and  uniting 
themselves  with  Argos.  All  these  arguments  had 
now  their  full  weight  on  both  sides,  since  the  for- 
tunate event  which  had  removed  the  two  men  who 
had  been  most  actively  opposed  to  peace,  the  chosen 
instruments,  according  to  a  lively  image  of  Aris- 
tophanes, employed  by  the  god  of  war,  to  crush  and 
confound  the  general  prosperity  and  tranquillity. 
And  two  of  the  persons  whose  station  and  character 
gave  them  the  greatest  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Sparta  and  Athens,  were  strongly  impelled  by  dif- 
ferent motives  to  concur  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close. 

The  Spartan  king  Plistoanax,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  on  the  charge  of  receiving  a  bribe  from 
Pericles,  had  at  length  been  recalled  to  Sparta.  But 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  he  had  recovered  his 
station  by  arts  like  those  which  had  caused  his  fall. 
The  Spartans  had  been  repeatedly  enjoined  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  with  mysterious  threats  to  bring  back 
the  descendant  of  Hercules  ;  and  they  at  length  gave 
way  to  the  declared  will  of  the  god,  and  reinstated 
the  banished  king  with  sacred  rites,  such  as  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions  had  been  employed  in  the 
first  inauguration  of  the  Heracleid  princes.  But  the 
enemies  of  Plistoanax  attributed  the  interposition  of 
the  oracle  to  his  gold,  with  which  as  they  pretended 
he  had  corrupted  the  prophetess  and  her  brother 
Aristocles.  Every  new  reverse  which  Sparta  expe- 
rienced, and  every  danger  which  threatened  her, 
was  imputed  to  the  divine  anger  provoked  by  this 
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impious  fraud  ;  and  hence  Plistoanax  wished  for  the     chap. 

XXII  r 

return  of  peace,  which  would  deprive  his  enemies  of 
the  main  handle  by  which  they  turned  the  super- 
stition of  his  countrymen  against  him. 

At  Athens  the  death  of  Cleon  had  left  Nicias  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  influence  due  to  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  to  the  liberal  use  which 
he  made  of  his  ample  fortune,  and  to  his  military 
skill  and  success,  which  after  the  downfal  of  his 
presumptuous  rival  were  perhaps  more  justly  appre- 
ciated. Nicias  was  desirous  of  peace  both  for  the 
sake  of  Athens  and  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
naturally  timid  and  prone  to  superstition ;  and  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  public  life,  notwithstanding 
his  wealth,  prosperity,  and  popularity,  he  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  haunted  by  a  secret  foreboding 
of  some  calamitous  reverse.  Caution  was  the  leading 
principle  of  his  conduct  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  he  did  not  know  from  what  quarter  the  dreaded 
evil  might  come,  he  not  only  imitated  the  prudence 
of  Pericles  in  his  military  enterprises,  but  endea- 
voured to  propitiate  the  gods  by  daily  sacrifices,  the 
people  by  his  splendid  mimificence,  and  the  syco- 
phants by  frequent  bribes.  He  is  said  to  have  kept 
a  domestic  soothsayer,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  but  really  to  obtain  the  earliest 
warning  of  every  danger  which  might  threaten  his 
private  affairs.  And  the  more  effectually  to  avert 
the  envy  to  which  his  fortune  was  exposed,  he 
affected,  like  Pericles,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
public  duties  ;  he  was  never  to  be  seen  at  the  enter- 
tainments of  his  friends,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
society  of  a  very  narrow  circle  at  home.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  closest  intimacy  took  pains  to 
spread  the  belief  that  he  sacrificed  all  the  enjo3anent8 
of  life  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
even  his  health  was  impaired  by  his  unremittinjr 

VOL.  III.  u 
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CHAP,  application  to  business.  Nicias  therefore  desired 
peace,  because  it  was  the  state  which  seemed  exposed 
to  the  fewest  risks,  and  in  which  his  private  interests 
would  be  most  secure  under  the  shelter  of  universal 
prosperity.  As  one  step  toward  this  end  he  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  Sparta  by 
the  good  offices  with  which  he  softened  the  captivity 
of  her  citizens  at  Athens ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  the 
two  states. 

Yet  the  negotiation  was  beset  with  great  diffi- 
culties,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  intimidate  or 
to  urge  the  Athenians  by  a  show  of  preparation  for 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Attica,  accompanied  by  a  threat 
of  seizing  a  post  for  permanent  occupation.  But 
after  many  conferences  the  basis  of  a  treaty  was  at 
length  settled  in  the  spring  of  421,  on  the  footing  of 
a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  made  in  the  Avar; 
and  as  the  Thebans  would  not  admit  that  Plataea 
belonged  to  this  class,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
freely  surrendered,  it  was  stipulated  that  Athens 
should  keep  Nisaea,  which  she  had  acquired  by  a 
similar  transaction.  A  treaty  framed  on  this  basis 
was  soon  after  ratified  by  the  two  leading  states,  and 
was  accepted  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  except  the 
Bosotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians,  who 
declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with  its  terms. 

It  was  a  treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years.  It  pro- 
vided in  the  first  place  for  the  common  and  free 
enjoyment  of  the  national  sanctuaries  and  for  the 
independence  of  the  Delphians,  and  directed  that  all 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the  parties 
should  be  peaceably  decided.  The  most  important 
articles  related  to  the  toAvns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
which  had  surrendered  to  Brasidas,  and  were  in  the 
power  of  Sparta.  She  engaged  to  restore  Amphipolis 
to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  parent  state,  and  to 
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deliver  up  the  others,  among  which  were  Argilus,  chap 
Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spar-  ^"^"^* 
tolus.  But  their  inhabitants  were  to  be  allowed  to 
withdraw,  if  they  would,  with  their  property,  and 
they  were  to  be  subject  only  to  the  ancient  tribute 
assessed  by  Aristides.  In  other  respects  they  were 
to  be  suflFered  to  remain  neutral,  though  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  Athens.  Another  clause 
provided  for  the  safety  of  Mecybema,  Sane,  and 
Singe,  which  were  probably  known  to  have  excited 
the  jealousy  or  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians ;  but 
it  was  expressly  declared  that  they  might  deal  as  they 
would  with  Scione,  Torone,  and  Sermylus ;  only  the 
Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Scione  was  to  be  included 
in  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners.  Sparta  also 
bound  herself  to  restore  Panactum,  a  fortress  on 
the  borders  of  Attica,  which  had  been  betrayed  the 
sunmier  before  into  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians.  A 
power  was  reserved  to  the  two  leading  states,  of 
correcting  by  mutual  consent  any  oversight  which 
might  have  been  conmiitted  by  either  party  in  the 
framing  of  the  treaty. 

But  a  very  important  question  remained :  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  the 
first  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  to  put  the  other 
in  possession  of  the  places  and  persons  which  it 
agreed  to  restore.  This  dangerous  precedence  was  to 
be  settled  by  chance;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Sparta. 
Thucydides  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  any  com- 
plaint which  he  thought  worth  notice,  of  unfairness 
in  the  management  of  this  business;  but  in  later 
times  Nicias  was  believed  to  have  tampered  with  the 
commissioners  who  were  entrusted  with  it  on  behalf 
of  Sparta,  and  to  have  secured  this  great  advantage 
to  his  country.^  The  story  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Theophrastus,  the  same  by  whom  we  were  informed 

»  Plut  Nic  10. 
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CH^.  that  Pericles  had  the  leading  men  of  Sparta  for  years 
in  his  pay ;  but  perhaps  it  only  proves  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  Spartan  venality.^  The 
Spartan  government  however  immediately  proceeded 
to  perform  its  part  in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
It  released  its  prisoners,  and  sent  three  conmiissioners 
to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  order  Clearidas  to  deliver 
up  Amphipolis,  and  to  require  the  submission  of  the 
other  towns  which  were  to  be  resigned  to  Athens. 
But  the  new  allies  of  Sparta  rejected  this  demand, 
which  extinguished  all  their  hopes,  and  Clearidas, 
to  gratify  the  Chalcidians,  ventured  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  ephors,  alleging  that  he  was  unable  to 
execute  them.  He  immediately  set  out  for  Sparta, 
accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  Chalcidian  towns, 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  irrevocably  fixed. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  delay,  and  was 
ordered,  if  he  could  not  give  possession  of  Amphipolis 
to  the  Athenians,  to  withdraw  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison.  At  the  same  time  the  Spartans  pressed 
their  confederates  who  had  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty,  to  waive  their  objections.  But  finding  them 
inflexible,  and  Argos  unwilling  to  treat,  they  began 
to  be  alarmed  lest  either  the  confederacy  should  be 
dissolved,  or  their  supremacy  transferred  to  their 
ancient  rival ;  and  they  saw  no  better  way  of  averting 
this  danger  than  to  enter  into  a  closer  union  with 
Athens,  and  thus  to  deprive  both  Argos  and  their 
refractory  allies  of  their  chief  ground  of  confidence. 
Nicias  co-operated  with  them  for  this  object,  which 
promised  to  strengthen  his  work  ;  and  his  peace — as 
the  fifty  years'  truce  was  sometimes  called — was  soon 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  same  period.     Each  state 

'  It  was  to  these  instances  of  wholesale  corruption  that  I  meant  to  refer  in  the 
remark.  Vol.  L  p.  370. 
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bound  itself  to  succour  the  other,  if  its  territory  chap. 
should  be  invaded,  tQ  treat  the  invaders  as  its  ,  '  \ 
enemies,  and  not  to  make  peace  with  them  but  with 
the  other's  consent ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  Athenians  should  assist  the  Spartans  in 
quelling  any  insurrection  of  their  serfs/  At  the  end 
was  a  clause  similar  to  the  concluding  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  but  more  strongly  worded,  making  it 
lawful  for  the  contracting  states  to  alter  the  terms  of 
their  alliance  by  adding  or  taking  away,  as  they 
might  think  fit. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  was  ratified,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  surest  pledge  of  their  pacific  dispositions, 
by  releasing  the  prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria.  And 
thus,  after  it  had  lasted  ten  years,  with  the  short 
interruption  of  the  doubtful  truce,  the  Peloponnesian 
war  seemed  to  be  brought  to  an  end ;  and  the  two 
powers  by  whose  rivalry  it  had  been  kindled,  were 
suddenly  leagued  together  more  closely  than  they 
had  ever  been  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
policy  which  the  Spartan  government  thought  it 
necessary  to  adopt  toward  the  prisoners  on  their  re- 
turn betrays  the  inward  malady  and  growing  danger 
of  the  state,  even  more  than  the  importance  attached 
to  their  liberation.  Though  their  surrender  had 
been  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  sanctioned  by  the 
magistrates,  it  was  generally  considered  at  Sparta  as 
contrary  to  the  spirit  at  least  of  their  martial  law ; 
and  fears  were  entertained,  lest,  conscious  of  having 
sunk  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  they 
should  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by  some  attempt 
at  a  revolution.  The  precaution  taken  against  this 
danger  appears  a  little  strange.  They  were  degraded 
from  their  franchise,  and  some  of  them  at  the  same 
time  deposed  from  offices  which  they  had  held,  and 
were  disqualified  from  holding  any,  and  even  from 

•  *Hv  71  iovKfia  ivapurnrrai,     Thuc.  v.  23. 
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CHAP,     makinff  ordinary  contracts.     It  is  not   quite  clear 
.  how  this  severity,  Avhich  mijst  have  seemed  in  itself 

unjust  and  cruel,  could  have  been  expected  to  prevent 
them  from  forming  designs  against  the  state.  But 
possibly  it  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  expiation  of 
their  offence ;  so  that  when  they  recovered  their 
former  rank,  which  was  restored  to  them  some  time 
afterwards,  they  might  once  more  lift  up  their  heads 
among  their  equals  without  any  fear  of  reproach. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FBOM  THE  PEACE  OF  NICIAS  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF 

MELOS. 

Obstacles  to  the  Execution  of  the  Treaties. — Internal  Condition 
of  Argos,  —  Corinth  discontented  with  the  Treaty,  —  State 
of  Mantinea.  —  Elis  seeks  the  Alliance  of  Argos.  —  Policy 
of  Baotia  and  Megara.  —  Intrigues  of  the  Corinthians.  — 
Surrender  and  cruel  Punishment  of  Scione.  —  Restoration 
of  the  Delians.  —  Change  of  Administration  at  Sparta.  — 
Intrigues  of  the  new  Ephors.  —  Negotiations  between  Sparta 
and  Baotia.  —  Between  Argos  and  Sparta.  — Alcibiades.  — 
His  Cluzracter  and  Education. — Intercourse  with  the  SoplUsts. 

—  fFith  Socrates.  —  His  Indiscretion.  —  His  Profusion.  — 
His  early  Popularity.  —  His  Petulance.  —  His  Appearance 
in  public  Life.  —  His  Rivals.  —  His  Animosity  toward 
Sparta.  —  Spartan  Embassy  at  Athens.  —  Tricked  by  AU 
cibiades. —  Treaty  between  Athens  and  Argos. — Proceedings 
of  Elis  against  Sparta. — BoRotian  Interference  at  Heraclecu 

—  Operations  of  Alcibiades  in  Peloponnesus. —  The  Argives 
invade  Epidaurus.  —  The  Spartans  invade  Argolis.  — 
Truce  betweeii  Sparta  and  Argos. — Attack  on  Orchomenus. 

—  Agis  before  Mantinea.  —  Battle  of  Mantinea. — Blockade 
of  Epidaurus.  —  Peace  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  —  Al" 
liance  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  —  Revolution  at  Argos.  — 
Counter-revolution  at  Argos.  —  Expedition  to  Melos,  — 
Conference  at  Melos.  —  Surrender  of  Melos.  —  Bloody 
Execution.  —  Inertness  of  the  Spartans. 

Among  the  various  predictions  which  were  current  at  chap. 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  only, 
Thucydides  observes,  was  known  to  have  been  ful- 
filled; and  it  was,  that  the  war  should  last  thrice 
nine  years.  He  does  not  consider  the  temporary  and 
partial  suspension  of  hostilities  which  followed  the 
treaties  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter,  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  questioning  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy,  since  it  did  not  lead  to  a  state  of  peace. 

u  4 
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CHAP.  The  treaties  were  inscribed  on  pillars  or  tables  of 
*  stone  or  brass,  and  preserved  in  the  most  revered 
sanctuaries  ;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  a  dead 
letter.  This  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  a  sincere 
inclination  for  peace  in  the  two  highest  contracting 
parties.  The  radical  vice  of  the  transaction  was,  that 
the  Spartans  had  undertaken  more  than  they  were  able 
to  perform,  and  the  Athenians  would  accept  nothing 
less  than  they  had  bargained  for.  The  treaty  could 
not  be  carried  into  full  execution  without  the  concur- 
rence of  some  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  who  refused  to 
accede  to  it,  and  though  according  to  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  the  confederacy  they  were  bound  by  the  wiU 
of  the  majority,  she  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their 
compliance.  Several  others  were  displeased  with 
those  parts  of  the  treaty  in  which  they  were  indivi- 
dually concerned,  or  had  particular  grounds  of 
jealousy  or  discontent ;  and  there  was  one  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  alliance  which  created  general  offence 
and  alarm.  The  power  reserved  to  Sparta  and 
Athens  of  altering  its  terms  at  their  pleasure,  with- 
out consulting  their  allies,  was  thought  to  indicate 
designs  which  threatened  the  independence  of  the  in- 
ferior states.  The  ancient  respect  for  Sparta,  founded 
on  the  invincible  spirit  with  which  her  sons  were  sup- 
posed to  be  animated  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
had  been  much  shaken  by  the  surrender  at  Sphacteria, 
and  by  the  feebleness  and  timidity  afterwards  betrayed 
by  the  government  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
But  perhaps  these  causes  of  alienation  might  not  have 
come  into  action,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  at  the 
same  time  Argos  presented  a  rallying  point,  round 
which  all  who  were  adverse  to  Sparta  might  collect 
their  forces,  and  securely  array  themselves  in  declared 
opposition.  Argos  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  midst  of  the  general  commotion,  and 
had  been  gaining  strength  while  her  neighbours  were 
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wasting  themselves  in  a  ruinous  contest.     But  as  she     chap. 

^  ,  ,  •  XXIV. 

saw  the  period  approaching  when  she  might  be  ex- 
posed to  the  hostility  of  her  old  rival,  she  looked 
about  her  for  some  addition  to  her  means  of  defence ; 
and  the  state  of  Peloponnesus  encouraged  her  to  re- 
vive her  ancient  pretensions  to  that  supremacy  which 
had  been  long  exercised  by  Sparta.  In  the  interval 
between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  her  constitution,  which 
tended  to  increase  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two 
states.  About  the  same  time  that  she  reduced  My- 
cenae, she  also  recovered  several  other  towns  of  her 
ancient  territory,  which  she  had  lost  in  the  great 
shock  which  Cleomenes  gave  to  her  power*,  as  Tiryns, 
the  asylum  of  her  revolted  bondmen,  Omeae,  Midea, 
Hysiae.  But  she  treated  their  inhabitants  with  a 
more  liberal  policy  than  she  displayed  toward  the 
Mycenaeans  who  had  exasperated  her  by  their  compe- 
tition. She  transplanted  the  greater  part  of  them 
mthin  her  waUs,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equality 
with  her  ancient  citizens.  The  strength  thus  added 
to  the  commonalty  encouraged  and  enabled  it  to  break 
down  all  the  old  barriers  of  aristocratical  privileges, 
and  the  government  henceforth  became  more  and 
more  democratical. 

Among  the  states  which  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  treaties  none  perhaps  had  juster  cause  of  com- 
plaint than  the  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
jEgean,  once  subject  to  Athens,  which,  after  having 
been  animated  to  revolt  by  the  promises  of  Sparta, 
found  themselves  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  their 
irritated  sovereign.  Even  those  for  which  some  pro- 
vision had  been  made  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  were 
disappointed  and  alarmed.  The  permission  stipulated 
for  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  strongly  indicated  the 
small  value  of  the  independence  which  was  nominally 

See  Vol.  XL  p.  292. 
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CHAP,  restored  to  them.  The  unconditional  restitution  of 
.  Amphipolis  not  only  threatened  a  large  part  of  the 
popuhition  with  the  renewal  of  an  oppressive  yoke, 
but  extinguished  all  hopes  of  relief  in  the  more 
northern  dependants  of  Athens  on  the  same  coast. 
Notwithstanding  therefore  the  departure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  garrison,  Amphipolis  held  out,  and  the  war 
was  still  carried  on  in  this  quarter.  The  cause  of  the 
Chalcidian  towns  had  always  been  warmly  espoused 
by  Corinth,  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  promoting 
their  revolt.  But  beside  the  offence  which  she  took 
at  the  treaty  on  their  account,  she  resented  the  dis- 
regard which  had  been  shown  in  it  to  her  private  in- 
terests. She  had  expected  to  recover  SoUium,  and 
her  important  colony  Anactorium;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  basis  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  pro- 
fessedly framed  entitled  her  to  claim  tliem ;  but  the 
Acamanians  were  perhaps  determined  to  keep  them, 
and  they  were  passed  over  in  silence.  Thus  estranged 
from  Sparta,  the  Corinthians  turned  their  thoughts 
toward  a  new  alliance,  and  now  resolved  to  execute 
the  threat  with  which  they  had  instigated  Sparta  to 
begin  the  war.  After  the  congress  held  at  Sparta  on 
the  last  treaty  with  Athens,  the  Corinthian  deputies 
were  instructed  to  proceed  immediately  to  Argos,  and 
to  open  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
new  confederacy  over  which  Argos  was  to  preside. 
Some  of  the  persons  in  the  highest  offices  at  Argos 
adopted  their  views,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Argive 
people  should  first  pass  a  decree  inviting  every  inde- 
pendent Greek  state  that  might  be  willing,  to  enter 
into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Argos,  and  then,  for 
the  sake  of  secrecy,  appoint  a  select  number  of  com- 
missioners invested  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  each 
that  should  offer  itself.  A  decree  to  this  effect  was 
soon  after  carried  in  the  Argive  assembly ;  and  twelve 
commissioners  were  chosen,  and  empowered  to  con- 
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clade  an  alliance  with  all  Greek  states,  except  Sparta  chap. 
and  Athens,  which  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  .J*  '  ^ 
confederacy  without  the  express  consent  of  the  people. 
The  first  proposals  came  from  Mantinea.  The 
Mantineans  had  united  some  of  the  neighbouring  Ar- 
cadian cantons  in  a  confederacy  which  they  governed. 
But  this  union  had  been  effected  by  force,  and  they 
feared  that  Sparta,  now  that  she  had  more  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  might  interfere 
to  dissolve  it,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  general  policy 
which  led  her  to  keep  Arcadia  as  far  as  she  could 
divided  and  feeble,  and  through  a  peculiar  jealousy  of 
Mantinea,  which  was  under  democratical  government, 
and  was  at  war  with  Tegea,  her  ancient  and  stanch 
ally.  Argos  on  the  other  hand  was  both  able  to 
afford  protection,  and  attracted  Mantinea  by  its 
similar  constitution.  The  example  set  by  Mantinea, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Spartan  confederacy 
might  be  safely  abandoned  by  all  who  were  displeased 
with  its  chief,  encouraged  the  other  Peloponnesian 
allies  freely  to  express  their  discontent,  and  tempted 
them  to  take  the  same  course.  The  Spartans,  alarmed 
by  the  rumour  of  this  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  and  ex- 
pecting that  Corinth  would  next  follow  the  movement 
which  she  had  planned,  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Corinthians  on  their  conduct,  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty  with 
Athens.  The  envoys  insisted  on  the  obligation  im- 
posed on  every  member  of  the  confederacy  by  an  oath, 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority.  But  this 
obligation  was  limited  by  a  clause  which  excepted 
cases  in  which  any  hindrance  might  arise  from  gods 
or  heroes.  The  Corinthians  now  availed  themselves  of 
this  exception,  and  contended  that  since  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  repeated  oaths  to  stand  by  their 
Chalcidian  allies,  this  was  a  hindrance  arising  from 
the  gods  which  restrained  them  from  conforming  to 
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CHAP,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  Peloponnesian  confe- 
'  derates.  As  to  the  alliance  with  Argos  they  should  de- 
liberate unth  their  friends.  There  were  envoys  from 
Argos  at  Corinth  when  the  Spartans  were  dismissed 
mth  this  answer,  and  they  urged  the  Corinthians  to 
enter  into  league  with  Argos  without  delay.  Yet  the 
Corinthians — perhaps  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  their  support — did  not  inmiediately  consent, 
but  deferred  their  final  answer  to  another  meeting. 
It  was  attended  by  an  embassy,  which  they  probably 
expected,  from  Elis,  which  came  to  conclude  a  separate 
alliance  with  Corinth,  and  then  according  to  a  previous 
arrangement  proceeded  to  Argos,  and  procured  ad- 
mission for  Elis  into  the  Argive  confederacy. 

Sparta  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Eleans  by 
an  act  to  which  she  had  been  prompted  by  her  ruling 
maxim,  of  keeping  Peloponnesus  divided  among  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  independent  states,  which 
led  her  to  support  the  weak  against  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours.  Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Triphylian  town  of  Lepreum,  pressed  by  the  arms  of 
the  bordering  Arcadians,  had  sought  aid  from  Elis, 
but  could  only  obtain  it  at  the  price  of  half  its  terri- 
tory, which  it  ceded  to  its  ally.  The  Eleans  however 
only  exercised  their  sovereignty  by  charging  the 
cultivators  of  the  land  with  the  yearly  payment  of  a 
talent  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  Lepreans  patiently  bore  this  slight  burden,  until 
the  war,  which  brought  with  it  other  demands, 
afforded  them  a  pretext  for  withholding  the  tribute  ; 
and  when  Elis  threatened  to  exact  it  by  force,  they 
submitted  their  case  to  Spartan  arbitration.  The 
Eleans  at  first  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  decision, 
but  afterwards  suspecting  that  Sparta  would  favour 
the  weaker  party,  asserted  their  claims  by  invading 
the  Leprean  territory.  The  Spartans  nevertheless 
made  an  award,  declaring  Lepreum  independent,  and 
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sent  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  it.  The  Eleans  c"^^- 
treated  this  as  a  conquest,  by  which  a  part  of  their 
dominions  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  de- 
manded restitution  as  due  to  them  according  to  the 
true  construction  of  the  agreement  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  ^  It  was  this  grievance 
that  led  them  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Argos ;  and 
immediately  after,  Corinth  and  the  Chalcidians  fol- 
lowed their  example.  But  the  Boeotians  and  Me- 
garians  were  as  little  inclined  to  ally  themselves  with 
Argos  as  with  Athens.  Both  indeed  thought  them- 
selves ill  treated  by  Sparta  ^ ;  and  Megara  in  parti- 
cular had  reason  to  complain  jthat  her  principal  port 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  her  inveterate  enemy,  though 
she  had  taken  and  demolished  the  long  walls  which 
connected  it  with  the  city.^  But  the  party  which 
had  now  the  ascendancy  both  there  and  in  Boeotia 
was  on  political  grounds  averse  to  any  connection 
wdth  Athens,  and  probably  thought  war  with  a 
democratical  neighbour  safer  than  peace.  During 
the  year's  truce  the  Theban  government  had  given  a 
signal  proof  of  their  jealousy  and  aversion  toward 
Athens.  ThespiaB  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  weak- 
ness by  the  loss  which  it  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
Thebes,  at  the  battle  of  Delium.  Yet  the  year  fol- 
loAving  the  Thebans  took  advantage  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  Thespians,  and  charging  them  with  a 
leaning  toward  Athens,  demolished  their  walls.  But 
on  similar  grounds  the  oligarchs  of  Boeotia  and  Me- 

*  Thuc.  V.  31.  tV  ^vyB^iKTjv  vpo<p4porrtf  — "  alleging  the  agreement  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  parties  should  be  left  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  possession 
of  all  the  places  which  they  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  it**  This  seems  to  refer 
to  the  fundamental  preliminary  agreement,  which  Thucydides  describes,  v.  17.,  in 
Tery  different  terms  —  (uycxwf»ciTo  S^r*  k  kKdrtpoi  iroKiftj^  ^X"**  kir6i6mas  rV 
*ifii\vt\v  iroiuaBai,  Otherwise  we  must  suppose  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederates 
had  given  each  other  a  guarantee  to  this  effect  before  the  war. 

'  Though,  as  Dr.  Arnold  observes  (Thucyd.  vol.  il  p.  278.)  the  Boeotians  were 
certainly  not  despised  by  the  Laceda*monians,  yet  both  they  and  the  Megarians 
might  think  that  they  had  been  slighted  and  neglected,  both  in  the  terms  of  t^e 
peace. and  in  the  preference  which  had  been  given  to  the  Athenian  alliance. 

*  Thuc.  IV.  100. 
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CHAP,  gara,  closely  united  in  principles  and  interests  with 
one  another,  shrank  from  all  friendly  relations  to  the 
democratical  government  of  Argos. 

The  new  confederacy,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
two  most  powerfiil  states  of  Greece,  did  not  yet  ap- 
pear to  the  Corinthians  sufficiently  strong,  and  they 
were  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  accession  of  the 
Arcadians,  who  if  united  under  Argos  would  form  a 
safe  barrier  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose  the 
concurrence  of  Tegea  was  most  important,  and  might 
be  expected  to  draw  over  the  smaller  Arcadian  towns. 
Envoys  were  sent  from  Corinth  and  Argos  to  Tegea, 
to  invite  the  Tegeans  to  join  the  Argive  league.  But 
they  were  attached  to  Sparta  both  by  ancient  recollec- 
tions and  by  their  enmity  to  Mantinea,  and  declined 
to  take  any  step  in  opposition  to  their  old  ally.  The 
ardour  of  the  Corinthians  was  cooled  by  this  dis- 
appointment, and  they  began  to  fear  that  they  had 
embarked  in  a  perilous  undertaking.  They  however 
tried  to  gain  Bosotia  to  their  cause ;  but  their  per- 
suasions could  not  overcome  the  repugnance  which 
was  there  felt  to  the  alliance  with  Argos.  They  then 
tried  another  expedient  for  securing  the  protection  at 
least  of  the  Boeotians  against  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  on  the  side  of  Athens.  Soon  after  the 
peace  an  indefinite  truce  terminable  at  ten  days' 
notice  had  been  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Boeotia,  and  had  continued  ever  since.  The  Corin- 
thians endeavoured  to  induce  the  Boeotians  to  insist 
on  the  same  truce  being  granted  to  Corinth,  and  if 
this  was  refused  to  renounce  it  themselves.  The 
Boeotians  consented  indeed  to  apply  to  Athens  on 
their  behalf ;  but  when  their  demand  was  evaded  by 
the  answer,  that  the  Corinthians^  as  allies  of  Sparta^ 
did  not  need  any  separate  truce  with  Athens^  they  would 
not  forego  the  benefit  of  the  armistice,  though  strongly 
urged  by  the  Corinthian  envoys  who  pretended  to 
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have   received  their  promise  to  that  effect.     Hos-     chap. 
tilities    remained    suspended   between    Athens    and  ^ 
Corinth,  but  without  the  forms  of  a  truce,  ' 

The  summer  however  did  not  pass  without  warfare. 
The  Phocians  and  Locrians  hitherto  united  against 
Athens  turned  their  arms  against  each  other;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  took  the  field  under  the  command  of 
Plistoanax  to  break  to  pieces  the  little  empire  which 
the  Mantineans  had  established,  under  the  name  of  a 
confederacy,  among  the  cantons  of  the  district  of 
Parrhasia  in  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia.  Here 
they  had  fortified  a  place  called  Cypsela  in  a  threat- 
ening position  near  the  borders  of  Laconia,  from 
which  it  was  a  main  object  of  Sparta  to  dislodge 
them.  All  the  forces  of  Mantinea  were  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  resist  this  attack,  and  while  they 
were  sent  out  to  guard  the  frontier,  the  capital  was 
entrusted  to  an  Argive  garrison.  But  they  either 
came  too  late,  or  were  found  too  weak.  Plistoanax 
succeeded  in  both  the  objects  of  his  expedition:  he 
restored  the  Parrhasians  to  independence,  and  de- 
stroyed the  obnoxious  fortress.  About  the  same 
time  the  Spartan  government  made  a  provision  for 
the  security  of  Lepreum,  by  which  it  freed  itself  from 
an  internal  source  of  disquietude.  The  helots  who 
had  served  under  Brasidas,  on  their  return  from 
Thrace,  were  emancipated,  and  shortly  afterwards 
transplanted  to  Lepreum,  with  a  body  of  persons  of  a 
similar  class,  who,  under  the  name  of  Neodamodes 
(new  commoners),  enjoyed  a  franchise  which  had 
probably  been  transmitted  to  them  by  various  degrees 
from  servile  ancestors.  In  the  north  Scione  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion;  and  Cleon's 
bloody  decree  was  carried  into  complete  execution. 
The  male  inhabitants  were  put  to  death  ;  the  women 
and  children  made  slaves.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
this  atrocious  deed  was  the  subject  of  a  fresh  deliber- 
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CHAP,     ation  at  Athens,  or  was  ordered  as  a  matter  of  course 

,  by  the  officer  who  conducted  the  siege.    The  lands  of 

the  exterminated  people  were  granted  to  the  Platseans 

who  had  lost  the  prospect  of  recovering  their  native 

soil. 

The  Delians  were  more  fortunate.  During  the 
year  s  truce  the  Athenians,  perhaps  referring  their 
reverses  to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  and  wishing  to  atone 
for  the  profanation  of  his  sanctuary  at  Delium,  com- 
pleted the  purification  of  Delos,  by  removing  the 
whole  population  of  the  island.  There  was  some 
ground  of  ancient  tradition  —  which  Thucydidcs 
perhaps  thought  too  absurd  to  record  —  for  treating 
the  Delians  as  a  polluted  race,  unfit  to  be  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary.  Their  expulsion  was  no  doubt  the 
effect  of  an  honest  superstition.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
that  they  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Athens  by 
their  attachment  to  Sparta.  It  is  easier  to  conceive 
how  they  might  have  taken  such  a  bias,  than  to  un- 
derstand in  what  way  they  could  have  betrayed  it. 
But  the  sequel  seems  to  show  that  there  was  a  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
may  have  afforded  them  opportunities  of  injuring 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  when  they  drove  the  islanders 
from  their  homes,  assigned  no  other  place  for  their 
habitation,  but  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
they  could ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  an  asylum  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  Persian  satrap  Pharnaces,  at  Adramyttium  on 
the  coast  of  iEolis.  Here  they  remained  until  the 
summer  of  421,  when  the  conscience  of  the  Athenians 
was  enlightened  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  at- 
tributed the  disaster  that  had  been  brought  upon 
them  by  the  incapacity  of  their  general,  through 
their  own  folly,  to  their  impious  expulsion  of  the 
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people  of  Apollo,  and  enjoined  them  to  recall  the  out-     chap. 
casts  to  their  island.  . 

The  barbarous  punishment  of  Scione  was  ill  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  other  revolted  towns.  It  probably 
confirmed  the  resistance  of  Amphipolis;  and  the 
Chalcidians  appear  to  have  gained  ground  in  the 
peninsula  of  Athos.^  The  Athenians  complained 
that  Sparta  did  not  execute  her  part  in  the  treaty, 
and  began  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  deceived, 
and  to  regret  that  they  had  restored  the  Spartan 
prisoners.  The  Spartan  government  maintained  that 
it  had  given  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  sincerity,  when 
it  restored  its  Athenian  prisoners,  and  recalled  its 
troops  from  Thrace,  and  professed  to  be  willing  to  do 
every  thing  that  lay  in  its  power  toward  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty,  and  in  return  required  the 
Athenians  to  evacuate  Pylus,  or  at  least  to  put  an 
Athenian  garrison  there  in  the  room  of  the  Messe- 
nians  and  revolted  helots  who  infested  its  territory. 
But  in  its  anxiety  to  recover  this  important  post,  it 
had  amused  the  Athenians  with  promises  which  it 
must  have  knoAvn  to  be  futile,  of  compelling  their 
revolted  subjects  to  submit,  and  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians,  and  others  of  its  own  allies,  to  accept 
the  treaty.  The  Athenians,  seeing  no  step  taken 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  excuses  which  were  offered  instead, 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw 
the  garrison  from  Pylus,  by  the  assurance  that  Sparta 
would  use  her  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the  Boeotians 
to  restore  Panactum  and  their  Athenian  prisoners; 
but  the  Messenians  and  their  comrades  were  only 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cephallenia. 

Hitherto,  although  the  complaints  of  the  Athenians 
were  not  unreasonable,  their  suspicions  of  the  Spartan 

'  Thuc.  ▼.  35.     The  reading  AiicTidi^f  is  unintelligible ;  Ai^f  inconsistent  with 
T.  B2.     Poppo*k  coi>Jecture,  XoAiciSnr  or  ol  X.,  Kerns  the  most  probable. 
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CHAP,     government  were  unfounded.     But  in  the  autumn  of 
,  421,  the  ephors  by  whom  the  treaties  had  been  con- 

cluded went  out  of  office ;  and  among  their  successors 
were  men  who  were  adverse  to  the  new  relations 
between  their  country  and  Athens,  and  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  their  colleagues.  A  congress 
which  was  held  soon  after  at  Sparta,  and  was  at- 
tended by  ministers  from  Corinth  and  Boeotia,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  the  two 
ephors  who  were  most  eager  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection with  Athens,  of  concerting  an  intrigue  for 
that  end.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress, 
which  a  long  debate  brought  no  nearer  to  an  agree- 
ment, they  drew  the  Boeotian  and  Corinthian  deputies 
into  a  private  conference  with  some  other  Spartans 
of  their  party,  and  counselled  the  Boeotians,  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  being  forced  into  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  to  make  common  cause  with  Corinth,  and 
first  to  enter  into  the  Argivc  confederacy  themselves, 
and  then  to  bring  Sparta  also  into  it.  The  alliance 
with  Argos  was  so  desirable  to  Sparta^  that  she  would 
he  willing  to  purchase  it  even  at  the  cost  of  a  rupture 
with  Athens ;  as  she  would  then  be  able  to  sustain  a  war 
with  any  power  north  of  Peloponnesus.  But  before  she 
could  safely  renew  the  contest  with  Athens^  it  was  neces* 
sary  that  she  should  recover  Pylus ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Boeotians  must  consent  to  deliver  up  Panactum  to  be 

pvi*n Jinn  fin  tmi*  tf 

sage,  they  fell  in  with  two  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Argos,  who  had  been  waiting  for  them  to  make  a 
similar  proposal.  They  urged  the  Boeotians  to  unite 
with  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  in  their  league  with 
Argos,  and  held  out  as  an  inducement  the  advantage 
which  such  a  union  would  give  them  in  their  future 
transactions,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  with  Sparta 
or  any  other  state.     The  Boeotian  envoys  willingly 
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listened  to  overtures  which  so  nearly  coincided  with  chap. 
the  plan  of  their  Spartan  friends  S  and  the  Argive 
magistrates,  finding  them  so  weU  disposed,  promised 
to  send  an  embassy  to  BoBotia.  The  Boeotarchs,  when 
they  heard  the  report  of  their  ministers,  gladly  adopted 
the  proposal  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  which  removed  all 
their  objections  to  the  Argive  alliance.  They  wel- 
comed the  embassy  which  soon  after  came  from  Argos, 
and  promised  to  send  one  thither  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
The  first  step  toward  the  execution  of  their  plan  was 
to  make  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  Chalcidian  towns,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Boeotia  and  Megara  should  then  be- 
come confederates  of  Argos.  It  was  however  neces- 
sary that  the  agreement  privately  made  by  the  Boeo- 
tarchs with  the  Corinthian  envoys  should  first  be 
ratified  by  the  four  great  councils  of  Boeotia ;  but  the 
Boeotarchs  believed  that  they  should  there  meet  with 
passive  acquiescence.  They  did  not  therefore  think 
it  necessary  to  disclose  their  secret  understanding 
with  their  Spartan  friends.  But  the  councils  were 
filled  by  men  strongly  averse  to  a  breach  with  Sparta ; 
and  as  they  apprehended  that  this  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  union  with  Corinth,  they  re- 
jected the  measure.  The  government  did  not  now 
venture  to  make  any  mention  of  the  Argive  alliance, 
or  to  send  the  promised  embassy  to  Argos,  and  with- 
out any  settled  design  waited  for  a  more  fiavourable 
turn  of  afikirs. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter  envoys  came 
from  Sparta  to  obtain  possession  of  Panactum  and  of 
the  Athenian  prisoners  detained  by  the  Boeotians,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  them  against  Pylus,  and 

'  If  Thucydides  did  not  so  distinctly  attribute  the  coincidence  to  chance  (jtwrk 
Htxn^f  ▼•  37.),  and  if  any  reason  could  be  assigned  why  the  two  Argives  should 
have  concealed  their  communication,  if  they  had  any,  with  Sparta,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  they  acted  in  concert  with  Cleobulus  and  Xenaret.  But  the  conoealroent 
of  that  fact  tended  rather  to  thwart  than  to  promote  the  plan. 
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CHAP,  they  had  perhaps  been  instructed  to  suggest  a  new 
^'°"^'  method  of  attaining  the  end  which  the  preceding 
clandestine  negotiations  had  failed  to  compass.  The 
Boeotian  government  consented  to  deliver  up  the  for- 
tress and  the  prisoners  to  Sparta,  on  condition  that 
she  should  conclude  a  separate  alliance  with  Boeotia 
as  she  had  with  the  Athenians.  This  was  admitted 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  treaty  with  Athens,  either  in  the 
spirit  or  the  letter^,  and  was  therefore  just  what  the 
party  of  Cleobulus  and  Xenares  desired ;  and  it  had 
now  become  powerful  enough  to  carry  this  point.  In 
the  spring  of  420  the  treaty  was  concluded ;  but  when 
the  Spartan  commissioners  came  to  receive  the  pri- 
soners, and  to  take  possession  of  Panactum,  they 
found  that  it  had  been  dismantled  by  order  of  the 
BcEOtian  government,  which  pleaded  an  ancient  com- 
pact between  Boeotia  and  Athens :  that  the  ground  on 
which  Panactum  stood  should  not  be  exclusively 
occupied  by  either  nation,  but  should  be  held  by  both 
in  common. 

But  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  created 
great  alarm  at  Argos,  where  their  real  nature  and 
objects  were  not  known,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  had  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  Athens, 
and  that  the  Boeotians  had  been  induced  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  alliance.  Argos  did  not  fear  the 
power  of  Sparta,  so  long  as  she  could  reckon  on 
support  from  Athens.  But  she  felt  that  she  must 
soon  be  overwhelmed  by  a  confederacy  which  in- 
cluded Sparta,  Athens,  and  Boeotia;  and  she  there- 
fore hastened  to  make  her  peace  with  Sparta.     Two 

'  Thuc.  y.  39.  tlfnjfitpov  &vcv  dXX^A^v  fifirt  airMtcBai  rot  fi-frr*  ToKtfiuy,  Yet 
here  again  no  such  clause  occurs  in  either  of  the  treaties,  nor  is  there  any  which 
appears  to  require  such  a  construction.  But  perhaps  it  was  understood  to  be  implied 
either  in  the  concluding  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  (^v  8^  n  Boiep  k.  r.  A. )  or  in 
the  provision  made  for  the  case  in  which  the  territory  of  either  party  should  be 
invaded :  when  neither  was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  enemy  without  the  other*s 
consent  It  may  however  have  been  the  sul^ect  of  a  distinct  subsequent  decree, 
such  as  the  one  mentioned  v.  80.  as  fbliowing  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
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envoys,  recommended  by  their  personal  or  political  chap. 
connections,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  with  pacific 
overtures.  The  chief  obstacle  still  lay  in  the  little 
border  district  of  Cynuria,  which  Argos  wished  to 
recover,  and  Sparta  refused  to  cede.  It  was  a 
question  in  which  the  Argives  felt  their  national 
honour  concerned ;  and  their  envoys  did  not  venture 
altogether  to  drop  their  claim ;  but  as  the  Spartans 
peremptorily  rejected  it,  and  would  not  even  consent 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration,  they  devised  a  somewhat 
singular  expedient  for  reconciling  it  with  the  more 
pressing  object  of  their  mission.  They  prevailed  on 
the  Spartan  government  to  conclude  a  peace  for 
fifty  years,  but  to  let  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the 
treaty,  making  it  la^vful  for  either  party,  at  any 
time,  when  the  other  was  not  engaged  in  war  or 
suffering  from  any  epidemic  sickness,  to  demand  a 
combat  for  the  possession  of  Cynuria,  like  that  which 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  legends  for  the  exploit  of 
Othryades ;  on  the  condition  that  the  victorious 
champions  should  not  pursue  the  vanquished  beyond 
the  border  of  the  disputed  territory.  Absurd  as  the 
proposal  now  sounded  to  the  Spartans,  it  served  the 
purpose  of  a  decent  compromise ;  and  the  treaty 
dra^\Ti  up  on  these  terms  was  sent  to  Argos  for  the 
sanction  of  the  people,  and,  if  approved,  was  to  be 
ratified  at  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia 
at  Sparta. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  Spartan  commissioners 
appointed  to  deliver  up  Panactum  and  the  prisoners, 
met  with  a  very  angry  reception  at  Athens.  They 
strove  in  vain  to  demonstrate  that  the  destruction  of 
the  fortress  was  equivalent  to  its  restitution ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  no  less  indignant  at  the  separate 
treaty  which  Sparta  had  concluded  Avith  the  Boeotians, 
whom  not  long  before  she  had  undertaken  to  force 
into   their   alliance.      They   now  enumerated   their 
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CHAP,  other  grounds  of  complaint,  which  they  viewed  as  so 
many  proofs  of  Spartan  dupUcity,  and  dismissed  the 
envoys  with  a  sharp  answer. 

There  wtis  at  Athens,  as  at  Sparta,  a  party  which 
aimed  at  severing  the  ties  that  bound  the  two  states 
together;  and  the  irritation  now  prevailing  in  the 
people  encouraged  it  to  redouble  its  exertions.  It 
was  headed  by  an  extraordinary  man,  who  hence- 
forward becomes  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the 
history  of  his  age,  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias. 
Though  his  name  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  on 
this  occasion  by  Thucydides,  and  he  was  now  but 
little  past  the  age  of  thirty,  which  at  Sparta  and  in 
other  Greek  states,  as  once  perhaps  at  Athens,  was 
the  earliest  at  which  a  citizen  could  take  part  in 
public  business,  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  had  for 
several  years  been  turned  toward  him  with  anxious 
attention.  Both  by  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
side  he  was  connected  with  the  noblest  of  the  Eu- 
patrids.  He  traced  his  paternal  line,  through  Eu- 
rysaces  son  of  Ajax,  to  ^Eacus  and  the  king  of  the 
gods ;  his  mother  Dinomache  daughter  of  Megacles 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Alcmajonids ;  and  he 
thus  reckoned  Cleisthenes,  the  friend  of  the  common- 
alty, among  his  ancestors.  His  paternal  ancestor 
Alcibiades  had  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Pisistratids.^  His  father  Clinias  had  equipped 
a  galley  and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own 
charge  in  the  Persian  war,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Coronea^,  leaving  Alcibiades  a  child,  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  years  old^;  and  Pericles  and  his  brother 
Ariphron,  as  related  to  him  by  the  female  side, 
became   his  guardians.      He   inherited   one   of  the 

*  Isocr.  De  Big.  10.  '  Herod,  yiii.  17.   Plut  Ale  1. 

'  He  must  have  been  past  twenty  when  he  served  under  Phormio  at  Potidsa  in 
432,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  lets  than  Ave  yean  oM  at  the  death  of  his 
fiUher  in  447,  but  probably  was.  a  few  years  older.  Mr.  Clinton  (Tablet  b.c.  423. 
2. )  seems  not  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  inference. 
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largest  fortunes  in  Athens;  and  it  was  no  doubt  chap. 
husbanded,  during  his  minority,  with  the  same 
economy  which  Pericles  exercised  in  his  own  domestic 
affairs.  To  these  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune, 
nature  added  some  still  rarer  endowments :  a  person, 
which  in  every  stage  of  his  life  was  even  at  Athens 
remarked  with  admiration  for  its  extraordinary  come- 
liness \  a  mind  of  singular  versatility,  a  spirit  which, 
like  that  of  the  people  itself,  shrank  from  no  en- 
terprise, and  bent  before  no  obstacle.  Even  in  his 
childish  sports  and  exercises  he  attracted  notice  by 
the  signs  which  he  gave  of  an  inflexible  energy  of 
purpose.  It  was  remembered  that  he  once  laid  him- 
self down  before  the  wheels  of  a  waggon  which  was 
passing  through  a  narrow  street,  to  prevent  it  from 
interrupting  his  boyish  game.^  His  petulance  did 
not  even  spare  his  masters^;  and  his  authority 
decided  the  taste  of  his  young  companions.*  It 
may  easily  be  believed  that  all  the  vigilance  of  his 
guardians  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  him  within 
the  bounds  of  law  and  usage,  though  Plutarch  could 
not  report  with  confidence  any  of  the  numerous 
stories  afterwards  told  of  his  youthful  excesses.^ 
The  love  of  pleasure  was  always  strong  in  him,  but 
never  predominant ;  even  in  his  earlier  years  it 
seems  to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  desire  of 
notoriety  and  applause,  which  gradually  ripened  into 
a  more  manly  ambition.  But  his  vanity  was  coupled 
with  an  overweening  pride,  which  displayed  itself  in 
a  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  rights  and  feelings 

'  Of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  always  extremely  vain.  Even  as  general  be 
is  said  to  have  worn  a  shield  inlaid  with  gold  and  ix-ory  with  the  device  of  Love 
hurling  the  thunderbolt  (Satyrus  in  Athensus,  xii.  p.  534.).  In  Aglaophon*s 
picture  he  was  represented  koAA/mv  tup  ywauctlttp  vpov^mw.  The  description  of 
his  son,  who  aped  hiro,  quoted  fh>m  Archippos  by  Plutarch,  Ale.  1.,  shows  that  the 
father  was  likewise  affected  in  his  carriage,  and  perhaps  in  his  lisp :  icAao'avxcrc^era/ 
re  KoX  ^povXl^rrcu. 

»  Plut.  Ale.  2.  •  Ibid.  7.  *  IWd.  2. 

*  But  the  homicide  in  the  palsstra  was  probably  quite  justifiable.     Plut  Ale  ^ 
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CHAP,     of  others,    and  often   broke  throuffh  all  restraints 
.  both  of  justice  and  prudence. 

At  the  age — not  later  than  eighteen — when  the 
Athenian  laws  permitted  him  to  take  possession  of 
his  inheritance,  Alcibiades  found  himself  his  own 
master,  with  an  ample  fortune  at  his  command,  in  the 
city  which  beyond  every  other  in  Greece  abounded 
in  fuel  for  his  passions,  and  opened  the  widest  field 
for  his  ambition,  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
in  the  security  of  peace,  enriched  and  adorned  with 
the  fruits  of  conquest,  commerce,  and  art,  jmder  the 
government  of  his  kinsman  Pericles.  Such  a  person 
in  such  a  place  could  not  fail  to  be  soon  surrounded 
by  a  large  circle  of  admiring  companions,  of  needy 
parasites,  and  aspiring  adventurers,  drawn  to  him  by 
various  motives,  but  all  conspiring  to  deceive  and 
corrupt  hun  by  their  flattery  and  their  counsels.  It 
was  also  the  time  when  the  controversies  which  had 
long  been  carried  on  in  the  ancient  schools  of  phi- 
losophy had  been  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  general 
lassitude,  despondence,  and  indifference  to  philosophi- 
cal truth,  which  afforded  room  for  a  new  class  of 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  who,  in  a  sense  which  they 
first  attached  to  the  word,  were  called  Sophists.  They 
professed  a  science,  superior  to  all  the  elder  forms  of 
philosophy,  which  it  balanced  against  each  other  with 
the  perfect  impartiality  of  universal  scepticism,  and 
an  art,  which  treated  them  all  as  instruments,  useless 
indeed  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  equally  capable 
of  exhibiting  a  fallacious  appearance  of  it.  They 
offered  their  instructions  to  all  who,  possessing  a 
sufficient  capacity,  regarded  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
wealth,  and  power  as  the  great  business  of  life,  and 
undertook  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
that  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  is 
readily  yielded  to  superior  wisdom  and  virtue,  by  the 
simple  force  of  words.     As  according  to  their  view 
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there  was  no  real  difference  between  truth  and  false-     chap. 
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hood,  right  and  wrong,  the  proper  learning  of  a  states- 
man consisted  in  the  arts  of  argument  and  persuasion 
by  which  he  might  sway  the  opinions  of  others  on 
every  subject  at  his  pleasure ;  and  these  were  the  arts 
which  they  practised  and  taught.  The  democratical 
states,  and  Athens  in  particular,  presented  the  most 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  application  of  these 
doctrines,  and  the  highest  rewards  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  such  studies ;  and  the  Athenian  youth 
eagerly  crowded  round  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
the  new  school. 

The  growing  boldness  and  influence  of  the  Sophists 
roused  the  opposition  of  Socrates,  the  founder  of  the 
Attic  philosophy.  Victorious  in  dispute,  he  was  sel- 
dom able  to  counteract  the  allurements  which  they 
held  out  to  the  indolence  and  presumption  of  their 
disciples.  Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  young  men  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  save  from  their  snares ;  and  this 
contest  was  one  of  the  utmost  mpment  for  the  destiny 
of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Socrates  saw  in  him  many 
elements  of  a  noble  character,  which  might  be  easily 
perverted ;  abilities  which  might  greatly  serve,  or 
fatally  injure  his  country;  a  strength  of  will,  capable 
of  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  and  the  more  danger- 
ous if  it  took  a  Avrong  direction ;  an  ardent  love  of 
glory,  which  needed  to  be  purified  and  enlightened ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  wn  all  these  advantages  for 
truth,  virtue,  and  the  public  good.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  tokens  of  a  generous  nature  in  Alcibiades,  that 
lie  could  strongly  relish  the  conversation  of  Socrates, 
and  deeply  admire  his  exalted  character,  notwith- 
standing his  repulsive  exterior,  and  the  wide  difference 
of  station  and  habits  by  which  they  were  parted. 
They  not  only  lived  for  a  time  in  a  very  intimate  in- 
tercourse at  Athens,  but  were  thrown  together  in 
situations  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  hold  that 
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CHAP,  the  sage  had  taken  on  the  affection  of  his  young  friend. 
They  served  together  under  Phomiio  at  Potictea,  and 
in  one  of  the  engagements  which  took  place  during  the 
siege,  Alcibiades,  severely  wounded,  was  rescued  fipom 
the  enemy  by  Socrates.'  The  crown  and  panoply, 
the  reward  of  valour,  appear  to  have  been  due  to  So- 
crates; but,  through  the  partiality  which  imder  all 
political  institutions  is  commonly  shown  for  birth  and 
wealth,  they  were  awarded  to  the  young  Eupatrid, 
though  he  proclaimed  the  superior  merit  of  his  pre- 
server, who  on  the  other  hand  attested  the  prowess 
of  Alcibiades.  They  were  again  comrades  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Delium ;  and  Alcibiades,  who  was  mounted,  had 
an  opportunity  of  protecting  his  friend  from  their 
pursuers.^  But  this  intimacy  produced  no  lasting 
fruits.  It  was  the  immediate  object  of  Socrates  to 
moderate  the  confidence  and  self-complacency  of  Alci- 
biades, to  raise  his  standard  of  excellence,  to  open  his 
eyes  to  his  own  defects,  and  to  convince  him  that  he 
needed  a  long  course  of  inward  discipline  before  he 
could  engage  safely  and  usefully  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  But  Alcibiades  was  unpatient  to  enter 
on  the  brilliant  career  which  lay  before  him ;  the  mark 
toward  which  his  wise  monitor  directed  his  aims, 
though  he  felt  it  to  be  the  most  truly  glorious,  was 
not  only  distant  and  hard  to  reach,  but  would  pro- 
bably have  diverted  him  from  the  darling  objects  of 
his  ambitious  hopes.  He  feared  to  grow  old  at  the 
feet  of  Socrates,  charmed  into  a  fine  vision  of  ideal 
greatness,  while  the  substance  of  power,  honours,  and 
pleasure,  slipped  from  his  grasp.  He  forced  himself 
away  from  the  siren  philosophy,  which  would  have 
beguiled  him  into  the  thraldom  of  reason  and  con- 
8cien(!e,  that  he  might  listen  to  the  plainer  counsels  of 

*  Tlie  iniperlliient  scepticism  of  Democbares  in  Athensus,  v.  c  55.  is  well  re- 
futed hy  Casaulxiii. 

•  Plato,  Coiivlv.  p.  221. 
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those  who  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  good  which  lay     chap. 
within  his  reach,  to  give  his  desires  their  widest  range,  ' ; 

to  cultivate  the  arts  by  which  they  might  be  most 
surely  and  easily  gratified,  and  to  place  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  own  genius  and  energy.  Before  he 
entirely  withdrew  from  the  society  of  Socrates  he  had 
probably  begun  to  seek  it  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  that^ 
dialectic  subtilty,  which  Socrates  possessed  in  an  un- 
equalled degree,  and  which  was  an  instrument  of  the 
highest  value  for  his  own  purposes.  His  estrange- 
ment from  his  teacher's  train  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
manifested  itself  not  so  much  in  the  objects  of  his 
ambition,  as  in  the  methods  by  which  he  pursued 
them.  It  became  more  and  more  evident,  that  he  had 
lost,  not  only  all  true  loftiness  of  aim,  but  all  the  sin- 
cerity and  openness  of  an  upright  soul ;  and  the  quality 
which  in  the  end  stamped  his  character,  was  the  sin- 
gular flexibility  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to 
tastes  and  habits  most  foreign  to  his  own,  and  assumed 
the  exterior  of  those  whose  goodwill  he  desired  to 
gain.^ 

The  advice  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  urged 
Pericles  to  kindle  the  Peloponnesian  war,  may  at  least 
be  considered  as  a  genuine  expression  of  his  own 
recklessness  in  the  choice  of  means  for  his  ends. 
Popular  favour  was  the  step  by  which  he  hoped  to 
mount  to  power ;  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people  he  stooped  to  flattery  such  as  Pericles  would 
have  disdained  to  use^;  but  Alcibiades  reconciled 
himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  by  the  consciousness 
of  superior  ingenuity  and  address.  He  would  seem 
to  have  taken  Themistocles  for  his  model,  and  like 


'  Plat  Ale  23.  His  ehanget  were  at  rapid  as  those  of  the  chameieoH.  Though  thatf 
it  is  said,  cannot  turn  its  eciour  to  white ;  but  there  unts  no  Itabit  or  pursuit  which 
Akibiadest  to  whom  good  and  bad  were  indifferent,  could  not  and  would  not  imitate 
andadopt 

'  Andoddes,  Aldb.  p.  31.,  ScaTcr/Aciccr  a0p6ovs  fjAv  iftas  icaAcurc^r,  Ira  8*  7cci- 
«Tor  wpoiwriKaKl((t»¥, 
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CHAP-  him  to  have  found  pleasure  in  artifices  and  intrigues, 
J  so  as  to  prefer  a  crooked  path,  even  when  the  straight 
one  might  have  led  to  the  same  end.  Nevertheless, 
though  artful  and  dexterous,  he  was  far  from  being 
circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  as  lightly  provoked 
the  enmity  of  individuals  by  wanton  injuries  and 
affronts,  as  he  was  sedulous  in  paying  court  to  the 
people ;  and  hence  the  feeling  of  mingled  fondness 
and  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
multitude,  was  eariy  and  often  chilled  by  resentment 
and  suspicion.  Even  the  use  he  made  of  his  wealth 
— which  he  greatly  increased  by  a  marriage  with 
Hinparete,  the  daughter  of  Hipponicus,  the  richest 
man  in  Greece » — tended  as  much  to  give  umbrage  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  as  to  gain  their  good  will.  He 
was  not  only  liberal  to  profusion  in  the  legal  and 
customary  contributions,  with  which  at  Athens  the 
affluent  charged  themselves,  as  well  to  provide  for 
certain  parts  of  the  naval  service,  as  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  public  spectacles,  but  aspired  to  dazzle 
all  Greece  at  the  national  games,  by  magnificence, 
such  as  had  never  been  displayed  there  even  by  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  or  by  the  opulent  princes  of 
Syracuse  and  Cyrene.^  He  contended  at  Olympia 
with  seven  chariots  in  the  same  race,  and  won  the 
firsts  second,  and  third  or  fourth  crown :  success 
unexampled  as  the  competition.^  He  afterwards 
feasted  all  the  spectators*;   and  the  entertainment 

'  Nepos,  Alcib.  2.  Omnium  Graca  lingua  loqyentium  divitissimum.  So  Isocr. 
De  Big.  13.  nxo^q*  wp&ros  r&v  'EW^ywy.  See  Boeckh.  Staatsh,  d.  Ath,  iv.  3. 
Alcibiades  received  a  portion  of  ten  talents  with  his  wife,  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  heard  of;  it  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 

'  So  Plut  Ale.  11.  Alcibiades  himself  in  Thucyd.  vi.  16.  speaks  more  mode, 
rately  (8<ra  ovScIf  irw  lHuimis  wp&rtpoy)  probably  to  avoid  an  invidious  comparison. 

*  We  arc  not  aware  that  the  Olympiad  can  be  certainly  fixed.  But  it  was  pro- 
bably Ol.  89.  B.  c.  424.  His  marriage  was  before  the  battle  of  Deiium  (Andocid. 
p.  30.)  and  his  victory  at  Olympia  was  about  the  same  time,  according  to  Isocr. 
Big.  1 4.  In  the  next  Olympiad  the  chariot  of  Lichas  was  victorious.  01.  88. 
seems  too  early  for  the  allusion,  Thuc.  vi.  16.  irpArtpor  ikwlCorrts  oMfif  Koroirciro- 
Xffiyjffdeu :  not  to  mention  that  the  Liesbians  were  then  at  war  with  Athena. 

*  Athensus,  1.  p.  3.    Plut.  Ale.  12.  iroXKois. 
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was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  profusion  and  for  chap. 
the  multitude  of  the  guests,  thaA  for  the  new  kind  of 
homage  paid  to  him  by  the  subjects  of  Athens.  The 
Ephesians  pitched  a  splendid  Persian  tent  for  him ; 
the  Chians  furnished  provender  for  his  horses;  the 
Cyzicenes  victims  for  the  sacrifice;  the  Lesbians  wine, 
and  other  requisites  for  the  banquet.^  His  interest 
was  supposed  to  be  powerful  enough  to  induce  the 
Elean  judges  to  give  a  partial  sentence  in  his  favour.* 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  engaged  Euripides,  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  day,  to  compose  the  panegyric 
ode^,  and  dedicated  two  pictures,  works  of  Aglaophon, 
to  commemorate  his  victory:  one  representing  him  as 
crowned  by  the  powers  of  the  Olympic  and  the-^^y- 
thian  festival,  the  other  as  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
youth,  reclining  on  the  knees  of  Nemea.* 

Reflecting  men  could  not  but  ask,  whether  any  pri- 
vate fortune  could  support  such  an  expenditure,  and 
whether  such  honours  were  in  harmony  with  a  spirit 
of  civil  equality.  This  anxiety  was  the  more  reason- 
able, as  Alcibiades  seemed  to  love  to  show  that  he 
considered  himself  as  a  privileged  person,  raised  above 
the  laws  ;  and  as  he  is  said  once  to  have  disfigured  a 
dog  for  which  he  had  paid  an  uncommonly  high  price, 
merely  that  his  caprice  might  become  the  topic  of 
general  conversation^,  so  it  was  evident  that  in  his 
most  illegal  acts  he  rather  sought  to  attract  public 
attention,  than  hoped  to  escape  it.  The  people 
cherished  this  wilful  humour  by  the  partial  indul- 
gence with  which  they  repaid  his  flattery.     His  first 

^  Plut  Ale.  12.  Andoc.  p.  33.  compared  with  Satyrus  In  Athenaeus,  xil.  p.  534. 
But  the  comparison  suggests  a  suspicion,  that  Satyrus  amplified  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Andocides  and  Plutarch  into  an  habitual  practice :  riis  hraJhifdas  Swore  <rr^A* 
Aorro. 

*  Andoc.  Ale.  p.  32.  *  Plut  Ale.  1 1.  *  Satyrus  in  Athen.  u.  s. 

^  Plut  Ale.  9.  Where  a  different  turn  is  given  to  the  story.  He  had  bought 
the  dog  for  seventy  minas  :  a  sum  which  was  at  that  time  considered  as  a  very  de- 
cent fortune  at  Athens ;  more,  probably,  than  Socrates  ever  had  to  live  upon.  See 
Plut  Arist  1.  compaitd  with  Zenophon  (Econ.  ii.  3.  and  Boeckh.  S^aatMk.  i. 
c  20. 
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^JAP.  appearance  in  the  assembly  was  marked  by  a  signifi- 
cant specimen  of  popular  levity  and  good  nature. 
He  was  passing  by,  when  several  citizens  were  oflfering 
donations  to  the  treasury.  He  followed  their  example, 
and  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.  In  the  delight 
which  he  felt  at  this  first  taste  of  popularity  he  suf- 
fered a  tame  quail,  which  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  young  Athenians,  he  carried  about  with  him,  to 
escape  from  under  his  cloak ;  and  the  business  of  the 
assembly  was  interrupted,  until  the  bird  was  caught, 
and  restored  to  Alcibiades  ; — by  the  same  Antiochus 
who,  first  recommended  to  him  by  this  trivial  service, 
afterwards  involved  him  in  one  of  his  greatest  mis- 
fortunes.^ This  indeed  was  not  quite  so  extravagant 
a  condescension  as  was  once  sho^vn  to  Cleon,  who, 
one  day  after  he  had  kept  the  assembly  a  long  while 
waiting  for  him,  entered  it  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
and  begged  that  it  might  be  adjourned  to  the  morrow, 
because  he  had  just  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  had  to 
entertain  some  strangers  at  home,  and  obtained  his 
request.^  But  the  impunity  with  which  Alcibiades 
was  permitted  to  commit  offences  which  would  have 
been  severely  punished  in  any  other  citizen  was  both 
unseemly  and  dangerous.  The  violence  with  which 
he  detained  the  painter  Agatharchus  for  three  or  four 
months  in  his  house,  and  forced  him  to  adorn  it  with 
his  penciP;  the  blow  with  which,  in  sheer  wantonness, 
for  a  sportive  wager,  he  insulted  Hipponicus,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwards  married^ ;  the  threats,  or  the 
plot,  of  assassination  with  which  he  terrified  his 
brother-in-law  Callias^ ;  the  outrages  with  which  he 
revenged  himself  on  his  enemies  ^,  or  tried  the  patience 

■  Ibid.  10.     Compare  Xenophon  Hellen.  i.  5.  11.  *  Plat  Nic.  7. 

'  Andoc  p.  31.  Demosthenes,  Mid.  p.  562.,  seems  to  have  heard  a  differeDt 
ftory. 

•  Plut  Ale.  8.  »  Andoc  p.  31.     Plat  Ale  8. 

'  I  allude  to  the  stoiy  of  EupoUs  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1. )  only  as  an  illustration.  See 
Meineke,  Hutoria  Criiica  Comicorum  Gracorum,  p.  106.  and  119.  folL 
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of  his  fiiends  * ;  might  be  thought  frolics  which  did  char 
not  concern  the  public.  But  the  majesty  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  violated,  when  he  disturbed  the 
Dionysiac  festival  by  an  assault  on  a  competitor  in 
the  midst  of  the  spectacle^ ;  when  he  used  the  sacred 
vessels  belonging  to  the  state,  while  they  were  re- 
quired for  a  public  procession  at  Olympia,  to  adorn 
that  with  which  he  celebrated  his  victory* ;  when,  to 
protect  the  Thasian  poet'  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
he  went  openly  to  the  public  archives,  and  destroyed 
the  record*;  when  after  having  compelled  his  wife 
Hipparete  by  his  ill  treatment  to  leave  his  house^  and 
to  sue  for  a  divorce,  he  seized  her  in  the  presence  of 
the  Archon,  and  dragged  her  home.^  There  were 
also  rumours,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  a 
comedy  of  Eupolis,  of  secret  orgies,  in  which  Alci- 
biades  acted  a  principal  part,  and  which  outraged  not 
only  good  manners  but  religion.^  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  most  prudent  citizens,  who 
observed  his  conduct  with  uneasiness,  thought  it  best 
to  connive  at  it.  The  light  in  which  they  viewed  him 
is  indicated  by  an  image  which  -Sschylus,  in  a  comedy 
of  Aristophanes^,  is  made  to  apply  to  Alcibiades:  A 
liorCs  whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  who* 
ever  rears  one^  must  let  him  have  his  way.  Many  who 
saw  that  Alcibiades  was  unfolding  a  character  which 
could  scarcely  find  room  for  itself  in  the  midst  of  insti- 
tutions like  those  of  Athens,  might  believe  that  it  was 
likely  to  become  still  more  dangerous  if  provoked  by 
resistance  and  punishment. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war  Alcibiades 
had  served,  as  we  have  seen,  with  honour  in  several 

>  Flut  AIc.  4.  *  Andoc.  p.  31.    Demotth.  BGd.  p.  662. 

'  Andoc.  p.  33.     See  Dinen*8  Pindar,  Excun.  i.  p.  264. 

*  Cbarnsleon  in  AthenaeuB  ix.  p.  407.        *  Andoc  p.  30.     Flut  Ak.  8. 

*  See  Buttmann,  Mytholog.  ii.  p.  164.   What  Thucydides  says  (vi.  15.)Qfliii 
Koerii  rh  iaxnov  aHfta  W9pm^  was  probably  connected  with  these  mmouii. 

^  Ran.  1427. 
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CHAP,     campaigns ;  but  he  had  acquired  much  more  celebrity 
t>         '  .  by  his  private  adventures  than  by  his  exploits  in  the 
£eld,  or  by  his  appearance  in  the  popular  assembly. 
Though  hi^  youth  did  not  disqualify  him  for  taking 
part  in  the  public  counsels,  as  it  did  for  military 
command,  he  seems  to  have  come  forward  but  seldom 
or  with  little  effect,  so  long  as  Cleon  retained  his 
ascendancy.     His   eloquence  is  described  as  almost 
irresistibly  powerful^;  and  its   efficacy,   which  was 
undoubtedly  much  heightened  by  the  graces  of  his 
person   and   manner,   is   said  to   have   been   rather 
increased  than  impaired   by  a  slight  defect  in  his 
voice.  ^     But  it  would  appear  to  have  been  slowly 
matured.     He  was   fastidious  in  the   choice  of  his 
expressions,  and  did  not  always  possess  a  fluency  of 
language  equal  to  the  quickness  of  his  conceptions, 
so  that  when  he  spoke  without  preparation,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  pause,  hesitate,  and  recommence  an 
unfinished  period.®     This  was  an  impediment  whicli 
must  have  been  painful  to  his  vanity,  and,  contrasted 
with  Cleon's  volubility,  placed  hhn  under  a  disad- 
vantage, which  may  have  retarded  the  beginning  of 
his   political   career.     Yet  at   the   time   which   our 
narrative  has  now  reached  he  seems  already  to  have 
distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  one  important 
measure;  for  it  appears  to  have  been   before  the 
peace  of  Nicias  that  he  carried  a  decree  for  raising 
the  tribute  of  the  allies  *,  and  having  himself  been 
appointed  one  of  ten  commissioners  for  that  purpose, 
he  doubled  the  amount,  at  which  it  had  been  fixed 
by  Aristides.^     There  was  perhaps  no  ground  for  the 

'  Nepos,  Ale.  1.  DiiertuSt  ul  inprimii  dicendo  valereU  quod  tanta  erat  cam- 
mendatio  oris  atque  orationiiy  nt  nemo  ei  dicendo  posset  resistere,  Demosth.  Mid. 
p.  562.  \4yitp  4S6k9i  irdrrotv,  6s  ^Huruf,  thcu  h€iy6rcn'os :  not  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  as  Plut.  Ale.  10.  represents  it 

*  Plut.  Ale.  I.  A  slight  lisp  (Tpau\6nisyt  in  which  his  son  affected  to  imitate 
him. 

*  TheophrastuB  in  Plut  Ale.  10.  *  Boeckh.  St  d.  A.  iil  16. 

*  Andoc.  c.  Aldb.  p.  30. 
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charge  afterwards  brought  against  hun,  of  having  chap. 
enriched  himself  on  this  occasion  by  the  abuse  of  his  ^ 
authority;  but  the  measure  itself  indicated  that  he 
had  adopted  the  policy  which  had  founded  the  domi- 
nion of  Athens  on  force  and  terror,  and  that  he 
intended  to  carry  it  to  a  still  greater  length.  Cleon's 
death  opened  a  broader  avenue  for  him ;  and  he  saw 
no  rival  but  Nicias  standing  in  his  way,  whose  oppo- 
sition he  had  reason  to  fear.  Cleon  indeed  had  left 
behind  him  a  man  of  similar  character,  who  pushed 
himself  into  a  temporary  celebrity  by  similar  arts, 
and  is  therefore  commonly  represented  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  as  having  obtained  the  same  kind  of 
political  ascendancy.^  This  was  the  lamp-maker 
Hyperbolus,  a  man  of  so  base  extraction,  that,  if  we 
may  believe  the  assertion  of  a  contemporary  orator^, 
his  father  was  a  branded  slave,  and  was  employed  as 
a  workman  in  the  public  mint  at  the  same  time  that 
the  son  was  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  popular  assembly.  But  Cleon  pos- 
sessed talents  enough  to  be  extremely  mischievous; 
Hyperbolus  seems  only  to  have  had  impudence  and 
malignity  sufficient  to  make  him  infamous  and  hate- 
ful, and  is  represented  as  grossly  illiterate*,  and 
unable  even  to  pronounce  the  Attic  language  with 
ordinary  propriety.*    Still  he  was  eminent  enough 

*  Aristoph.  Pftc.  663.  Harts  Kpeeru  vw  tov  AI0ov  tov  V  rp  nvicW.  ITT.  *Tr^pCoAof 
rvv  ToDr*  l^tt  rb  x^?^^*  (^°  which  the  Scholiast  observes :  t^oi  /itriL  r^r  rov 
KAlovyos  HwoffTfloM  SicS^oro  r^  ^rifueyfyiav,)  t.  687.  iatofw  6  9rifu>swpo9rdfr9v  mi 
yvfu^hs  t^v  TovTov  r4«os  rhw  Mpa  wtpit^Aaaro. 

'  Aadocides  ap.  SchoL  Arlstoph.  Yesp.  1001.  wtpi  *Tr§p96\ou  h4rftiM  tdffxbvoiuu^ 
oZ  6  fiky  mriip  iortyfjJvos  Iri  Kcd  vvr  iy  r^  ifryvpoKOfwtUjf  9ov\t6ti  r^  hiftoffUft  ^t 
8^  ^4vos  &y  Kol  fidp€apos  AvxvovotcZ  The  latter  part  of  this  passage  is  indirectly 
cited  by  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian*8  Timon,  i.  p.  142.  ed.  Reits. 

'  Quintilian,  Inst  1.  10.  18.  (quoted  by  Meineke,  Hittoria  Critiea  Comieonan 
Gracorum,  p.  191.  n.  7.)  MariaUy  qui  est  Hyperbohts,  nihil  ae  ex  Mutieia  $eire 
niti  iitertu  profiUtur, 

*  4  5*  oJ  Tap  i(rriict^t¥,  &  MotMrcu  ^oi, 
&X\*  Aw&rt  yJkv  XP*^V  8qrr«&fiiyr  ?iiy€» 

l^offM  Zfirr6iiriv  {f^iaffK'  ^5(irrci^i)r,  Meineke),  fe^f  8*  c^ii'  84m 
hKlyoy  iKrytif  (xAiuv. 

Herodianus  ap.  Meinck.  u.  s.  p.  191> 
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CHAP,  among  the  public  men  of  his  day  to  be  a  mark  for 
the  comic  poets,  to  whom  his  birth,  condition,  and 
character  afforded  inexhaustible  materials  for  satire.^ 
But  his  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his 
notoriety.  To  Thucydides  he  appeared  so  contempt- 
ible, that  he  is  only  induced  to  mention  him  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  death ;  though  the 
occasion  by  which  he  was  driven,  as  we  shall  see,  from 
the  political  stage,  might  have  been  thought  memor- 
able enough  to  deserve  notice.  Among  the  other 
competitors  of  Alcibiades,  Andocides  son  of  Leogoras, 
and  Phfieax  son  of  Erasistratus,  were  the  most  pro- 
minent. Andocides  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Athens,  and,  as  we  have  seen^,  had  held  a 
high  command  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  he  was  a  pleasing  though  not  a 
powerful  orator;  but  his  character  inspired  as  little 
confidence  as  that  of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  resembled 
only  in  his  vices.  Phaeax  was  likewise  of  good  birth, 
and  engaging  manners,  but  was  deficient  as  a  public 
speaker.  The  time  therefore  had  come  when  Alci- 
biades might  reasonably  hope  to  reach  the  highest 
place  in  the  commonwealth,  Avhich  was  itself  only  the 
first  step  in  the  scale  of  his  ambition. 

Neither  Cleon  nor  Nicias  could  properly  be  said  to 
be  heads  of  a  party.  Cleon's  strength  lay  in  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  to  whose  passions  he  minis- 
tered ;  Nicias  Avas  supported  by  all  who  dreaded  or 
hated  Cleon.    The  personal  motives  which  led  him  to 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Ludan  (u.  s.),  names  Polyxelus  (4w  Afifurrw9ap4^),  Cratlnus 
(^"Apcut),  who  had  also  attacked  him  In  his  Uvrlvti  (Schol.  Arist  Pac.  691.), 
Eupolis  (n^Afcri),  and  Plato  iy  *Twtp66\tir'  To  this  list  may  be  added  Hennippus 
in  the  ^Aprow^Kibts  (see  Arist  Vuh.  553.  and  Schol.)  and  Leucon  in  the  ^pdrofns, 
(See  Hesychius,  Ilaairif,  and  Bergk,  Commentaiumes  de  Rdiquiis  Comadut  Attica 
Antigva!. )  The  most  famous  of  all  these  dramatic  satires  was  the  Mapucai,  a  name 
which  Eupolis  seems  to  have  designed  to  convey  an  allusion  at  once  to  the  barbae 
rous  origin  and  the  profligate  character  of  the  demagogue.  (See  Melneke,  Hutoria 
Critica  Comieorum  Graeomm,  p.  188.,  who  has  collected  most  of  the  notices  re- 
maining about  Hyperbolus,  p.  188 — 195.). 

*  Above,  p.  60. 
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desire  peace  were  indeed  shared  by  many  among  them,     chap. 


but  did  not  form  the  bond  of  their  union.  The  turn 
which  the  war  had  taken  had  created  a  general  wish 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Sparta.  Alcibiades, 
on  the  other  hand,  restless  and  sanguine,  had  much 
more  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  war ;  and  he  exercised 
an  extensive  influence  over  the  Athenian  youth  of  the 
higher  orders.  But  he  himself  saw  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  universal  call  for  peace,  and  would 
willingly  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  negotiations 
which  were  opened  with  Sparta,  that  the  treaty  might 
be  considered  as  his  work.  His  family  had  of  old  been 
connected  with  Sparta  by  ties  of  hospitality,  but  his 
grandfather  had  broken  off  this  relation.  Alcibiades 
would  have  renewed  it,  and  signified  his  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  Spartans  by  good  offices  toward  the  pri- 
soners of  Sphacteria,  in  which  he  vied  with  Nicias. 
But  the  Spartan  government  did  not  meet  those 
advances,  and  preferred  the  alliance  of  Nicias  to  that 
of  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  ^ven  any  proofs 
that  he  could  be  either  formidable  or  useful  to  them. 
Alcibiades,  disappointed  and  provoked  by  the  ad- 
vantage given  to  his  rival,  and  the  slight  shown  to 
himself,  endeavoured  from  the  first  to  impede  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  by  attributing  perfidious  inten- 
tions to  the  Spartans,  who,  he  contended,  only  wanted 
to  gain  time  for  concluding  a  treaty  with  Argos,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  secured  themselves  on  that  side, 
would  renew  the  war  with  Athens.  He  had  since 
industriously  fanned  the  jealousy  which  had  been 
excited  in  the  people  through  the  improvident  selfish- 
ness of  Sparta ;  and  the  machinations  of  the  Spartan 
party  which  was  labouring  for  the  same  end  with 
himself  now  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
great  step  toward  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

He  had  friends  at  Argos,  to  whom  he  privately 
sent  word  that  the  Athenians  were  now  in  a  temper 
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CHAR  to  listen  to  proposals  for  an  alliance  with  Argos. 
J  This  indeed  he  perceived  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
advantageous  connection  for  both  states,  though  he 
was  conscious  of  other  motives  for  bringing  it  about* 
His  message  was  gladly  received  at  Argos ;  the  nego- 
tiation with  Sparta  was  immediately  dropped,  and  an 
embassy,  accompanied  by  envoys  from  Elis  and  Man- 
tinea,  was  despatched  to  Athens.  The  Spartan  go* 
vemment  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
this  formidable  coalition,  and  sent  three  ambassadors, 
Philocharidas,  Leon,  Endius,  selected  as  personally 
acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  to  make  such  apologies 
and  oflFers  as  might  divert  them  from  entering  into  it. 
Endius  belonged  to  the  Spartan  family  with  which 
that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  anciently  connected,  and 
from  which  he  derived  his  name;  and  he  was  pro- 
bably choseA  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  winning 
Alcibiades ;  but  the  consequence  was  that  Alcibiades 
the  more  easily  overreached  him  and  his  colleagues. 
They  were  first  introduced  to  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred,  where  they  announced  that  they  were  come 
with  full  powers  to  terminate  all  diflFerences;  and 
their  explanations  and  proposals  were  received  with 
such  approbation  as  to  alarm  Alcibiades  for  the  effect 
which  they  might  produce  in  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. Taking  advantage  therefore  of  the  confidence 
which  he  gained  through  his  relation  to  Endius,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  promised  with 
solemn  assurances  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the  resti- 
tution of  Pylus,  the  main  object  of  their  mission, 
which  he  had  hitherto  strenuously  opposed,  and  in  re- 
establishing a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
states ;  but  he  persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  let  the  assembly  know  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  his  co-operation, 
that  they  should  disavow  them.  The  Spartans  fell 
into  this  trap,  and  when  in  the  assembly  they  were 
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questioned  as  to  their  commission,  they  made  thei  chap. 
answer  which  had  been  concerted  with  Alcibiades.  v 
But  he  now  convicted  them  of  self-contradiction,  and 
armed  with  such  specious  evidence  of  their  double* 
dealing,  inveighed  more  vehemently  than  ever  against 
Spartan  insincerity,  and  urged  the  people  to  break  off 
aU  negotiation  with  them,  and  at  once  to  close  with 
the  proposals  of  Argos ;  and  this  motion  would  have 
been  immediately  carried,  if  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
had  not  interrupted  the  business  of  the  day* 

The  correspondence  between  the  Spartan  envoys 
and  Alcibiades  had  been  concealed  from  Nicias,  whose 
concurrence  did  not  appear  to  be  needed,  and  he  was 
as  much  surprised  as  he  had  reason  to  be  offended 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans.  Still  in  the  assembly 
which  was  held  the  next  day,  he  endeavoured  to  heal 
the  breach  made  through  their  imprudence,  and 
urged  the  expediency  of  ascertaining  the  intentions 
of  Sparta  before  her  alliance  was  abandoned  for  that 
of  Argos.  The  delay  required  for  this  purpose  could 
neither  injure  the  interest  nor  the  dignity  of  Athens, 
which  occupied  the  vantage  ground,  and  had  no 
reason  either  to  fear  or  to  wish  for  war,  while  the 
power  and  pride  of  Sparta  had  suffered  a  severe 
shock.  His  arguments  or  authority  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  send  him  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy, which  was  instructed  to  demand  satisfaction 
on  the  three  most  important  points  on  which  the 
Athenians  felt  themselves  aggrieved:  the  restitution 
of  Amphipolis,  the  rebuilding  of  Panactmn,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  separate  alliance  with  Boeotia. 
This  last  was  the  point  which  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment was  most  unwilling  to  concede ;  and  when  the 
Athenian  envoys  insisted  on  it  as  an  indispensable 
condition,  on  which  alone  Athens  would  decline  to 
connect  herself  in  like  manner  with  Argos,  Xenarea 
and  his  party  obtained  a  majority  for  returning 
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^H^.  positive  refusal.  All  that  Nicias  could  carry  to 
prevent  his  mission  from  appearing  entirely  fruitless, 
Itras  that  the  existing  treaties  should  be  ratified 
afresh.  But  the  issue  of  the  embassy,  when  re- 
ported at  Athens,  excited  great  indignation  against 
Sparta,  and  murmurs  against  himself  as  the  author 
of  the  once  desired  and  applauded  peace.  Alcibiades 
Xko  longer  met  with  any  opposition  when  he  renewed 
his  motion ;  and  a  treaty  was  immediately  concluded 
with  Argos,  Ells,  and  Mantinea,  for  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  to  last  a  hundred  years.  One 
of  its  articles  provided  that  none  of  the  parties  should 
allow  the  enemies  of  the  rest  to  pass  through  its  ter- 
ritory or  to  cross  the  sea :  a  clause  which  could  only 
concern  Athens.  The  terms  on  which  each  was  to 
send  succour  to  its  allies  were  exactly  regulated.  In 
a  common  war  the  command  was  to  be  equally 
shared  by  the  confederates.  No  new  articles  were  to 
be  added  but  by  unanimous  consent. 

Still  this  treaty  was  not  construed  as  putting  an 
end  to  those  winch  subsisted  between  Sparta  and 
Athens.  Corinth  did  not  enter  into  it ;  but,  as  the 
breach  between  Sparta  and  Athens  grew  wider, 
became  more  disposed  for  a  reconciliation  with  her 
old  ally;  and  she  had  already  betrayed  this  change 
in  her  views,  by  rejecting  a  proposal  which  had  been 
made  to  her,  to  contract  an  offensive  alliance,  in 
addition  to  her  former  engagements,  with  Argos, 
Elis,  and  Mantinea.  Peloponnesus  remained  tranquil 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  it  was  threatened  with  a  general  outbreak  of 
hostilities  through  the  animosity  cherished  by  Elis 
against  Sparta  on  the  score  of  Lepreum,  which,  as 
she  could  not  safely  vent  it  in  any  other  way,  she  at- 
tempted to  gratify  by  an  abuse  of  her  authority  as 
president  of  the  Olympic  games.  '  After  the  sacred 
truce  for  the  festival  of  this  sununer — the  ninetieth 
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Olympiad — had  been  proclaimed  according  to  the  chap.' 
usual  form  in  the  Elean  territory,  but  before  the  ^°^^' 
heralds  had  arrived  at  Sparta,  a  Lacedaemonian  force 
had  marched  to  Lepreum,  and  had  made  an  attempt 
upon  a  fortress  named  Phyrcus,  which  seems  to  have 
been  either  in  Elis  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans. 
They  seized  this  pretext  to  sentence  the  Spartans  to 
a  fine,  which  being — according  to  what  was  called 
the  Oljnmpic  law — proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  troops  employed  in  the  breach  of  the  truce, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  talents.  The 
Spartans  contended  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
truce  until  it  had  been  proclaimed  to  them,  and  that 
the  legality  of  their  conduct  had  been  virtually  recog- 
nised by  the  Eleans  themselves,  since  the  truce  was 
proclaimed  at  Sparta  after  the  act  by  which  it  was 
now  pretended  that  it  had  been  broken ;  and  they  re- 
fused to  pay  the  penalty.  Still  the  Eleans  seem  to 
have  expected  that  the  name  of  religion  would  at 
Sparta  be  powerful  enough  to  extort  great  con- 
cessions ;  and  they  offered,  if  the  Spartans  would  give 
up  Lepreum,  to  discharge  them  from  the  penalty, 
remitting  the  part  that  belonged  to  themselves,  and 
pajring  that  which  was  due  to  the  god  in  their  stead. 
When  this  offer  was  rejected,  they  demanded  that 
the  Spartans,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  ap-- 
proaching  festival,  should,  in  the  presence  of  the 
nation  assembled  at  Olympia,  solemnly  submit  to 
this  sentence,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  pay 
the  fine  at  some  future  time.  As  they  refused  this 
acknowledgment,  they  were  put  under  a  ban,  and  for- 
bidden to  celebrate  the  usual  sacrifices  at  Olympia 
by  a  public  deputation,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
games.  It  was  known  that  they  would  feel  this 
exclusion  very  keenly,  and  the  Eleans  apprehended 
that  they  might  disturb  the  games  by  a  forcible 
irruption,  and  not  only  stationed  a  body  of  their  own 
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CHAP,  troops  to  guard  the  sacred  ground,  but  obtained 
J  succours  from  Argos  and  Mantinea,  and  a  squadron 
of  Athenian  horse.  Their  fears  were  redoubled  by 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  during  the  games. 
A  Spartan  named  Lichas  had  sent  a  chariot  to 
contend  for  the  prize ;  but  as  on  account  of  the  ban 
it  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  lists  under  the 
name  of  its  owner,  he  caused  it  to  be  described  as 
public  property  of  the  BsBotian  confederacy.  His 
horses  won,  and  the  Boeotian  people  was  proclaimed 
victor.  But  Lichas,  who  was  present,  could  not 
forbear  from  stepping  forward,  and  maJring  the  real 
competitor  known  by  placing  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of 
his  successful  charioteer.  This  was  a  breach  of 
order,  at  least  in  a  subject  of  the  state  which  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  games ;  and  Lichas— a  man  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  first  city  of  Peloponnesus — was 
ignominiously  chastised  by  the  Elean  lictors.  Those 
who  offered  this  affront  could  scarcely  believe  that 
Sparta  would  brook  it;  yet  the  games  passed  off 
without  interruption.  Soon  after  the  festival  the 
Argives  and  their  allies  made  a  fresh  attempt  to 
draw  Corinth  over  to  the  new  confederacy.  Sparta 
sent  envoys  to  Corinth  to  counteract  their  efforts; 
but  the  debate  was  prematurely  closed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Yet  the  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians  were 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  were  soon  more  clearly  dis- 
covered. 

Li  the  beginning  of  419  the  Boeotians  gave  a  proof 
of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  allies,  which  indi- 
cated both  how  little  reliance  they  placed  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  and  how  low  Sparta  had  sunk  in 
their  estimation.  In  the  preceding  winter  the  colo- 
nists at  the  Trachinean  Heraclea  had  been  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  several  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  defeated  in  battle  'with  a  great  loss.  The  colony 
was  reduced  by  this  blow  to  extreme  weakness,  and 
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was  unable  to  repel  its  enemies ;  and  its  distress  was  chap. 
aggravated  by  the  unwise  administration  of  the  Lace-  ^ 
dsBmonian  governor  Hegesippidas.  The  Boeotian  go- 
vernment feared  that  Athens  might  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  seizing  a  place  so  important  for  the  security  of 
her  northern  possessions ;  and,  thinking  Sparta  too 
much  occupied  with  the  afiairs  of  Peloponnesus  to 
protect  her  colony,  without  consulting  her,  not  only 
put  a  garrison  into  it,  but  sent  Hegesippidas  away. 
The  Spartans  felt  all  the  humihation  resulting  from 
such  an  interference,  but  scarcely  ventured  to  betray 
their  displeasure.  Their  attention  was  soon  after 
drawn  toward  suspicious  movements  of  the  Athenians 
nearer  home.  Alcibiades  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  ten  Generals,  and  with  a  small  Athenian  force  of 
heavy  infantry  and  bowmen  marched  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  was  joined  by  reinforcements  from 
the  allied  states,  and  traversing  the  peninsula  in 
various  directions,  acted  as  if  charged  with  a  general 
commission  and  invested  with  the  largest  powers  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Argive  confederacy. 
The  most  important  step  toward  this  end  was  to  in- 
troduce or  consolidate  democratical  ascendancy.  It 
was  partly  with  this  view,  and*  partly  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  for  Athenian  influence  in  Achaia,  that  he 
persuaded  the  people  of  Patraa  to  connect  their  city 
by  means  of  long  walls  with  its  port.  This  success 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  build  a  fort  on  the 
Achaean  Rhium.  But  the  maritime  towns  on  this 
side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  would  have  been 
most  endangered  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
united  with  Corinth  and  Sicyon  to  force  him  to  aban- 
don it. 

He  however  concerted  a  plan  with  the  Argive  go- 
vernment for  a  similar  object  in  another  quarter.  Argos 
was  separated  from  the  Saronic  gulf  by  the  territories 
of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus,  and  could  only  receive  sue* 
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CBAP.  cours  from  Athens  by  a  drcoitottd  navigation.  If 
^  Epidaurus  was  subjected  to  Argos,  not  only  would 
the  Argives  be  more  secure,  and  better  able,  if  neces^ 
sary,  to  act  on  the  offensive  on  the  side  of  Corinth, 
but  their  communication  with  Athens  through  ^gina 
would  be  direct  and  easy.  A  pretext  was  discovered 
on  which  they  might  invade  the  Epidaurian  territory. 
There  was  at  Argos  a  temple  of  Apollo  for  which  the 
Argives  claimed  a  periodical  sacrifice  from  Epidaurus. 
The  ground  of  the  claim  was  perhaps  obsolete ;  the 
offering  had  been  intermitted ;  and  Argos  now  took 
up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  god.  The  return  of  the 
month,  which  on  account  of  the  festival  of  the  Camea 
was  held  sacred  by  the  Dorian  tribes,  afforded  the 
Argives  an  opportunity  of  attacking  their  weaker 
neighbours  when  their  allies  would  be  prevented  from 
protecting  them.  The  month  indeed  was  sacred 
among  the  Ar^ves  themselves;  and  their  religion 
would  not  have  permitted  them  to  set  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  course  of  it;  but  it  did  not  oblige 
them  to  suspend  operations  which  they  might  have 
already  begun  during  the  preceding  month  in  an 
enemas  country.  In  order  therefore  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  which  they  hoped  for  from  the  superstition  of 
others  without  sacrificing  their  own,  they  resolved  to 
invade  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Camean  month.  Yet  it  seems  that 
some  intelligence  of  their  design  had  reached  Sparta ; 
for  while  they  were  making  their  preparations,  king 
Agis  set  out  with  the  whole  force  of  Lacedfiemon  to 
cross  the  north-western  border  at  Leuctra.  The 
object  of  his  march  was  kept  profoundly  secret ;  but 
it  was  probably  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Epi- 
daurus. Perhaps  it  was  found  that  there  woidd  not 
be  time  to  spare  for  this  purpose  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  At  Leuctra  the  sacrifices  did  not  permit  Agis 
to  cross  the  frontier,  and  he  led  his  troops  back,  but 
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s^it  a  aunmioiia  round  to  the  allies  to  set  their  forces  <^^ 
in  readiness  for  an  expedition  as  soon  as  the  sacred 
month  should  have  expired.  The  Argives  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  retreat,  than  they  began  their  march  — 
on  a  day  which  they  had  always  been  used  to  keep 
Wt  -  Ld  n»ae  .<;  irruption  4rith  the  mml  r.w^ 
iBti  the  Epidsoriao  ternary.  The  Epid^BmnO- 
plored  the  aid  of  their  allies ;  but  the  sacred  month 
was  now  so  near  that  it  afforded  some  a  pretext  for 
remaining  inactiye^  and  arrested  the  march  of  others 
when  they  had  reached  the  border.  In  the  meanwhile 
.  oongrei  met  at  Mantinea,  .mnmooed  by  the  Athe- 
mao^  and  attendal  by  envoys  from  Corinth,  to  mw 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  broken  off  the  year 
before  by  the  earthquake.  But  the  Corinthian  Eupha- 
midas  took  an  early  occasion  to  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Argives,  who  were  prosecuting  hos- 
tilities against  Epidaurus,  while  their  allies  were 
treating  at  Mantinea;  and  insisted  that  before  any^ 
further  discussion  took  place,  the  Epidaurians  should 
be  delivered  from  their  enemy's  presence.  The  allies 
of  Argos  could  not  help  complying  with  this  demand ; 
and  the  Argives  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  forces. 
But  as  the  debates  of  the  congress  led  to  no  conclusion, 
they  repeated  their  invasion  of  Epidaurus ;  and  they 
were  not  interrupted  by  the  Spartans,  who  again 
marched  as  far  as  the  frontier  at  Carysd,  but  were 
again  turned  back ;  as  they  professed,  by  the  aspect 
of  the  victims,  really  perhaps,  to  avoid  coming  into 
collision  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Aldbiades 
with  a  thousand  men  to  support  the  Argives.  He 
returned  when  he  heard  of  the  retreat  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  Argive  forces,  which  had  marched  home  on 
the  news  of  the  Spartan  preparations,  were  left  at 
liberty  to  renew  their  inroads. 

But  though  the  Spartan  government  was  not  pre- 
pared for  coming  immediately  to  an  open  breach  with 
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▼▼^'  Athens,  it  was  desirous  of  saving  Epidaurus,  and  in 
^  the  autumn  found  means  of  sending  300  men  by  sea 
to  its  relief.  The  Argives  immediately  made  a  com- 
plaint at  Athens,  insisting  that  by  the  late  treaty  the 
Athenians  were  bound  to  prevent  the  passage  of  these 
troops  over  the  sea,  which  was  their  own ;  and  they 
required  by  way  of  satisfaction  that  the  Messenian 
garrison  should  be  brought  back  to  Pylus.  Alcibiades 
supported  this  demand,  and  prevailed  upon  the  people 
not  only  to  grant  it,  but  to  order  a  declaration  to  be 
annexed  at  the  foot  of  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  on  the 
stone  pillar  on  which  it  was  inscribed  at  Athens,  that 
the  Spartans  had  broken  their  covenant.  The  Argives 
continued  throughout  the  winter  to  harass  the  Epi- 
daurians  with  repeated  incursions,  and  toward  the 
spring  of  418  attempted  to  take  their  town  by  esca- 
lade, in  the  hope  of  finding  them  too  weak  or  too 
much  occupied  with  the  defence  of  their  territory  to 
resist ;  but  the  assailants  were  baffled  by  the  viffour 
of  the  citizens  or  of  the  Spartan  garrison: 

But  the  Spartan  government  now  began  to  feel 
that  some  exertion  was  necessary  to  maintain  its 
credit,  and  to  apprehend  that  if  it  remained  any 
longer  a  passive  spectator  of  the  evils  which  Epidaurus 
was  suffering  in  its  cause,  it  would  soon  see  itself 
abandoned  by  the  smaller  Peloponnesian  states  which 
were  now  wavering.  It  sent  a  simnnons  to  the  Boeo- 
tians and  its  other  more  distant  allies  to  assemble 
their  contingents  at  Phlius ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  summer  Agis  with  the  whole  force  of  Sparta, 
together  with  those  of  the  Tegeans  and  the  other 
Arcadian  allies,  marched  to  join  them.  The  Argives 
had  early  intelligence  of  this  expedition,  and  having 
united  their  forces  with  those  of  Mantinea  and  3000 
Eleans,  proceeded  across  Arcadia  to  intercept  the 
Lacedasmonian  army  before  it  should  reach  Phlius, 
and  came  up  with  it  near  Methydrium.    But  Agis 
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broking  Up  in  the  night  eluded  the  enemy  and  joined  chap. 
his  allies  at  Phlius ;  and  the  Argives  marched  back  ^"^^* 
to  defend  their  own  territory,  which  they  expected 
would  be  invaded  by  the  road  leading  from  Nemea 
into  the  plain  of  Argos,  and  posted  themselves  not 
far  from  the  pass.  The  army  assembled  at  Phlius 
was  both  in  numbers  and  for  the  quality  of  the  troops 
the  finest,  Thucydides  says,  that  had  ever  been  col- 
lected in  Greece.  But  Agis  resolved  to  distract  the 
enemy's  attention  by  dividing  his  forces.  He  himself 
with  one  division,  consisting  of  Lacedsemonians,  Ar- 
cadians and  Epidaurians,  descended  by  a  rugged  pass 
over  mount  Lyrceum  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
Argolic  plain,  which  he  began  to  ravage:  another 
corps,  which  included  the  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and 
Sicyonians,  with  whom  was  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
was  ordered  to  take  the  road  through  Nemea  on 
which  they  expected  to  find  the  enemy;  the  third 
division,  composed  of  the  contingents  of  Corinth, 
Phlius,  and  Pellene,  was  to  come  down  upon  the 
plain  by  another  steep  pass  from  the  north.  The  re- 
sult of  these  operations  was  nearly  what  Agis  designed. 
The  Argives,  who  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  had 
entered  the  plain,  quitted  their  position  to  seek  him, 
found  themselves  separated  from  their  city  by  his 
troops,  while  the  two  other  divisions  of  his  army 
threatened  their  flank  and  rear.  They  had  no 
cavalry;  for  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  have  brought 
a  squadron,  had  not  yet  arrived.  To  a  discerning 
eye,  their  situation  appeared  alarming  and  almost 
desperate.  Yet  it  was  not  generally  viewed  in  this 
light  by  the  army  itself,  which  fancied  that  the  Lace- 
daBmonians,  being  cooped  up  between  it  and  the  city, 
were  in  much  greater  jeopardy.  But  Thrasyllus,  one 
of  the  generals,  and  Alciphron,  an  Argive  connected 
by  the  ties  of  public  hospitality  with  Sparta,  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  or  thought 
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CHAP,  the  danger  so  pressing  that  they  might  safely  neglect 
it,  or  generously  resolved  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  public  good :  just  as  battle  was  about  to  be  joined, 
without  consulting  any  of  their  countrymen,  they 
obtained  an  interview  with  Agis,  and,  holding  out  to 
him  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace,  prevailed  on 
him  to  grant  a  truce  of  four  months  to  the  Argives, 
to  afford  time  for  negotiation.  Agis  himself  took 
this  step  upon  his  own  discretion,  having  only  com- 
municated it  to  one  of  the  ephors  who  was  in  the 
camp,  and  immediately,  without  disclosing  his  mo- 
tives to  any  of  his  allies,  drew  off  his  forces.  His 
authority  could  not  be  disputed;  but  the  army,  which 
believed  itself  secure  of  a  decisive  victory,  loudly 
murmured  at  its  disappointment.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Argives,  who  had  no  less  confidently  looked  for 
an  easy  and  brilliant  triumph,  were  equally  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  their  general,  who  had  suffered  the 
enemy  to  escape.  According  to  the  law  of  Argos  the 
generals  on  their  return  from  an  expedition,  before 
they  entered  the  city,  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  at  a  place  without  the  walls, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charadrus.  On  this  occasion  the 
troops,  now  become  the  judges  of  Thrasyllus,  were  sa 
transported  by  their  fiiry  as  to  forget  both  characters, 
and  assailed  him  with  stones,  from  which  he  only 
found  refuge  at  a  neighbouring  altar;  but  though 
his  life  was  spared,  his  property  was  confiscated  by 
a  formal  sentence.' 

His  colleagues  however,  and  most  of  the  person* 
in  office,  appear  to  have  thought  differently,  and  to 
have  been  awed  by  the  display  which  Sparta  had 
made  of  her  force,  and  were  well  content  to  observe 
the  truce.  But  shortly  after  a  body  of  1000  in- 
fimtry  and  300  horse  arrived  from  Athens  under  the 

I  Thuc.  ▼.  60.    Diodonu  (xn.  78.)  relates  this  of  all  the  genenls,  with  the  ad- 
ditloQ  that  their  houses  were  rased  to  the  ground. 
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command  of  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  accompanied  chap. 
by  Alcibiades  as  ambassador.  The  Argive  govern-  ^ 
ment  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  Eleans  and  the  Mantineans,  who  had 
not  yet  taken  their  departure,  to  grant  him  an 
audience  before  the  assembly.  There  however  the 
eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevailed  over  their  prudence. 
He  easily  convinced  the  people  that  the  truce,  con- 
cluded without  the  consent  of  their  allies,  was  void, 
and  urged  them  to  take  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  while  the  enemy  was  unprepared 
for  resistance.  The  allies  of  Argos  eagerly  adopted 
his  proposal,  which  was  to  march  against  the  Ar- 
cadian Orchomenus,  where  the  Spartans  had  de- 
posited some  hostages  which  they  had  taken  from 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns.  Yet  though  the 
Argive  assembly  annulled  the  truce  and  approved  of 
the  expedition,  the  influence  of  some  of  their  leading 
men  seems  to  have  delayed  hostilities  a  little  longer, 
and  the  Argive  troops  did  not  set  out  till  their 
confederates  had  sat  down  before  Orchomenus.  The 
town  was  weakly  fortified,  and  succour  uncertain. 
The  Orchomenians  made  no  resistance,  but  delivered 
up  the  hostages  entrusted  to  them,  gave  others  of 
their  own  to  the  Mantineans,  and  became  members 
of  the  Argive  confederacy.  The  allies  then  deli- 
berated upon  the  next  operation.  The  Eleans  pro- 
posed that  they  should  turn  their  arms  against 
Lepreum,  which,  though  a  point  of  no  importance  to 
the  rest,  was  the  only  object  in  which  they  felt  any 
concern.  The  Mantineans  were  desirous  of  gratifying 
their  own  ambition  and  old  animosity  by  the  re- 
duction of  Tegea.  This  was  an  enterprise  of  great 
moment  to  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  a  secret  correspondence  which  had  been  opened 
vrith  a  party  in  Tegea,  afforded  strong  hopes  of 
success.     The  Argives  and  Athenians  therefore  ac- 
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CHAP*  ceded  to  this  proposal ;  but  the  Eleans  were  so  angry 
because  their  wishes  were  not  consulted  before  any 
other  motives,  that  they  marched  away  home. 

Agis  on  his  return  to  Sparta  had  been  severely 
censured  for  his  imprudent  concession,  by  which  he 
had  flung  away  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
Argos  to  subjection.  The  public  resentment  was 
still  more  violently  inflamed  by  the  news  of  the 
breach  of  the  truce,  and  the  loss  of  Orchomenus; 
and  measures  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  proposed 
against  the  author  of  this  misfortune.  Yet  the 
Spartan  moderation  showed  itself  even  in  the  heat  of 
a  just  anger;  for  the  penalty  with  which  the  de- 
linquent was  threatened  did  not  extend  beyond  a 
fine  and  the  disgrace  of  pulling  down  his  house,  and 
thus  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Thrasyllus  for  saving  his  country.  But 
Agis  by  humble  deprecations  induced  the  ephors  or 
the  people  to  pardon  his  fault,  pledging  himself  to 
make  amends  for  it  by  his  future  services.  They 
contented  themselves  with  marking  their  displeasure 
and  distrust,  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  council 
of  war,  composed  of  ten  Spartans,  without  whose 
sanction  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  take  the  field. 

Shortly  after  advice  was  received  from  Tegea  that 
the  party  there  friendly  to  Sparta,  unless  it  was 
promptly  supported  by  aid  from  without,  must  soon 
give  way  to  the  machinations  of  its  adversaries, 
which  were  backed  by  all  the  weight  of  the  Argive 
confederacy*  This  danger  excited  so  much  alarm 
that  the  whole  force  of  Laconia  was  put  in  motion 
with  unusual  rapidity,  and  proceeded  to  the  border, 
while  the  Arcadian  allies  were  summoned  to  join  it 
at  Tegea.  After  passing  the  frontier  Agis  sent  back 
a  sixth  of  his  army — the  veterans  and  striplings— 
and  while  his  presence  restored  tranquillity  at  Tege% 
he  despatched  orders  to  the  northern  states,  Corinth^ 
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BcBotia,   Phocis,   and    Locris,   to  meet   him    before     chap. 
Mantinea.     In  the  mean  while  with  the  Arcadian  . 

reinforcements  he  prosecuted  his  march  into  the 
Mantinean  territory,  and  having  encamped  near  a 
sanctuary  of  Hercules,  began  to  ravage  the  plain. 
The  Argive- Athenian  army,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantinea,  took  up  a  strong  position, 
and  prepared  for  battle ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
steepness  of  the  ground,  Agis,  eager  to  repair  his  late 
error,  advanced  to  attack  it,  and  was  within  reach  of 
the  enemy's  missiles,  when  one  of  the  elder  Spartans 
who  was  near  his  person  cried  out  to  him,  not  to 
mend  one  evil  with  another.  Struck  either  by  the 
hint,  or  by  a  sudden  thought  of  his  own,  Agis 
suddenly  halted  and  gave  orders  for  retreat,  and 
marching  back  into  the  plain  of  Tegea  set  about 
turning  the  course  of  the  waters  which  thence  found 
a  subterraneous  discharge,  so  as  to  make  them  over- 
flow the  lands  of  Mantinea.  As  the  diversion  of 
these  streams  had  frequently  been  a  subject  of  con- 
tention between  the  Tegeans  and  their  neighbours, 
he  hoped  that  the  enemy  would  be  drawn  from  his 
position  to  give  battle  upon  the  even  ground;  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  His  sudden  retrograde 
movement  had  astonished  the  Argives,  both  com- 
manders and  men ;  the  men,  after  recovering  from 
the  first  surprise,  were  eager  to  pursue,  and  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  suffered  to  retreat 
unmolested,  reproached  their  generals  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  fault  which  they  had  committed  near 
Argos.  The  commanders,  perplexed  by  the  enemy's 
unexpected  movement,  and  apprehensive  of  some 
stratagem,  were  still  more  confused  by  the  im- 
patience of  their  troops ;  at  length  however  they 
descended  from  their  position  and  encamped  upon 
the  plain. 

The  next  day  they  put  the  army  in  battle  array^ 
VOL.  ni.  z 
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CHAP,  though  they  did  not  know  where  they  might  light 
.  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while  Agis  was  return- 
ing to  ascertain  the  effect  of  his  manoeuvre,  with  the 
design  of  occupying  the  ground  where  he  had  posted 
himself  the  day  before.  A  projecting  ridge  concealed 
the  Argive- Athenian  army  from  his  view,  until  by  a 
sudden  turn  the  head  of  his  column  came  close  upon 
it.  Greater  consternation,  Thucydides  observes,  was 
not  remembered  ever  to  have  seized  a  Lacedaemonian 
army.  Yet  on  this  occasion  the  excellence  of  their 
system  of  tactics,  as  it  was  brought  to  an  unusual 
test,  was  the  more  signally  displayed.  The  line  of 
battle  was  quietly  and  rapidly  formed — every  man 
falling  into  his  place  with  his  wonted  ease — before 
the  enemy  could  take  any  advantage  of  their  vicinity. 
Thucydides  —  who  has  described  the  engagement 
which  ensued  with  a  minuteness  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  either  himself  present  \  or  had  access 
to  some  peculiarly  accurate  information — still  does 
not  venture  to  state  the  numbers  on  either  side,  but 
observes  that  the  superiority  appeared  to  the  eye  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  While  the 
commanders  of  the  Argive  confederacy  animated  their 
men  with  the  various  motives  proper  to  each  national 
division — the  Mantineans  with  the  danger  of  their 
native  land,  and  the  alternative  of  subjection  or  im- 
perial rule ;  the  Argives  with  the  hope  of  regaining 
their  ancient  supremacy,  the  Athenians  with  that  of 
disabling  their  old  enemy  from  again  invading  their 
country — the  Spartans  needed  no  other  incitement 
than  the  war  songs  ^  which  had  roused  the  valour  of 
successive  generations  perhaps  from  the  time  of  Tyr- 
taeus ;  and  while  the  foe  rushed  impetuously  forward, 
they  advanced  with  their  usual  steadiness  to  the  sound 

*  The  eyewitness  seems  to  speak,  when  he  says,  v.  68.,  rh  ffrpar^tSoy  rmp  Aa.- 
K^aifwyUffP  fiu(oy  i^dmt. 
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of  their  flutes,  preserving  an  even  and  unbroken  front,     chap. 
The  event  of  the  battle  was  only  rendered  doubtfiil  . 

for  a  short  time  through  a  breach  of  discipline  which 
exposed  a  part  of  the  Spartan  line  to  imminent  danger. 
There  was  a  constant  tendency  in  the  ancient  armies, 
as  Thucydides  remarks,  when  they  came  to  action,  to 
lean  toward  the  right  wing,  so  as  gradually  to  out- 
flank the  enemy's  left;  each  man  endeavouring  to 
keep  close  to  his  right-hand  neighbour  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  own  unshielded  side.  This  had  tal^en 
place  to  an  unusual  extent  before  the  battle  began ; 
and  Agis  saw  his  left  wing — which  was  occupied  ac- 
cording to  a  hereditary  privilege  by  the  men  of  Sciri- 
tisS  next  to  whom  on  this  occasion  were  posted  the 
Brasidean  freedmen,  and  Neodamodes  firom  Lepreum 
— in  danger  of  being  taken  in  flank  by  the  Mantineans, 
who  held  the  enemy's  right  wing.  To  guard  against 
this  danger  he  ordered  the  Scirites  and  Brasideans  to 
break  away  from  the  main  body,  and  move  toward  the 
left,  and  directed  two  of  the  polemarchs  to  draw  off 
their  divisions  from  the  right  wing,  where  they  could 
be  better  spared,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  This 
last  command,  given  just  as  the  onset  was  taking 
place,  was  not  obeyed ;  and  the  left  wing,  remaining 
insulated,  was  routed  and  pursued  with  much  slaughter 
to  the  baggage  waggons.  But  the  rest  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  obtained  an  easy  victory.  The  mere 
terror  of  its  approach  was  sufficient  to  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  the  Athenians  who 
were  in  the  left  wing  were  nearly  surrounded.  They 
would  have  suffered  a  much  greater  loss,  notwith- 
standing the  protection  which  they  received  from  their 
cavalry,  had  not  Agis  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  his  main  body  to  the  relief  of  his  left  wing.  The 
victorious  Mantineans  did  not  wait  for  him ;  but  in 
the  mean  whUe  the  Athenians  had  leisure  to  effect  their 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  26. 
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CHAP,  retreat.  The  Spartans,  according  to  their  usage,  made 
no  long  pursuit ;  and  the  whole  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  not  reckoned  at  more  than  1100  men,  their  own 
at  about  300. 

Yet  the  battle  of  Mantinea  was  not  only,  as  Thucy- 
dides  observes,  the  most  memorable  that  had  been 
fought  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  was  attended  with  important  results. 
The  absence  of  the  northern  allies  left  Sparta  the 
whole  honour  of  the  victory ;  and  it  was  rendered  the 
more  signal  by  the  faults  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  conquerors.  It  effaced  the  impression  which 
their  disaster  at  Sphacteria  had  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks,  revived  the  high  reputation  of  their 
military  qualities,  and  thus  gave  new  confidence  and 
strength  to  their  partizans  throughout  Greece.  With 
these  fruits  of  their  victory  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
and  showed  as  little  eagerness  to  push  their  advantage 
after  the  battle,  as  they  had  on  the  field  in  the  pur- 
suit. They  countermanded  the  reinforcements  which 
were  coming  up  from  the  north,  and  returned  home 
to  celebrate  the  Camean  festival. 

The  enemy  was  more  alert.  After  the  battle  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  was  repaired  by  the  arrival  of 
3000  Eleans  and  1000  Athenians,  and  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  leisure  in  which  they 
were  left  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Spartans,  to  make  a 
more  vigorous  attack  on  Epidaurus.  To  this  they 
were  more  especially  excited  by  the  spirit  which  had 
just  been  shown  by  the  Epidaurians,  who,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  had  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Argive  territory,  and  had  worsted  that  part  of 
the  Argive  forces  which  was  left  to  defend  the  city. 
To  avenge  this  insult,  while  the  Spartans  were  keep- 
ing their  holiday,  the  confederates  set  about  investing 
Epidaurus  with  a  wall.  The  work  of  circumvallation 
was  to  be  divided  among  them  according  to  the  amount 
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of  the  national  forces,  and  the  Athenians  soon  com-  chap. 
pleted  the  part  assigned  to  them,  which  was  the  forti- 
fication of  a  promontory,  called  from  a  temple  which 
stood  there  the  Heraeum.  But  their  allies  wanted  zeal 
or  patience  to  finish  their  tasks,  and  finally  resolved  to 
content  themselves  with  putting  a  garrison  drawn 
from  each  division  of  the  army,  into  the  Heraeum. 
This  done,  all  returned  home. 

But  as  soon  as  the  festival  was  at  an  end  the  Spar- 
tans again  took  the  field,  and  advanced  on  the  road  to 
Argos  as  far  as  Tegea.  Here  they  halted,  to  try  the 
eflFect  of  negotiation,  for  which  a  fair  opening  seemed 
now  to  be  made  at  Argos.  They  were  in  correspon- 
dence with  a  party  there,  which  desired  to  overthrow 
the  democratical  government,  and  which  had  acquired 
new  boldness  and  influence  from  the  defeat  at  Man- 
tinea.  It  was  concerted  that  the  Argive  assembly 
should  be  first  attracted  by  the  offer  of  peace  with 
Sparta,  to  which  in  the  fear  now  prevaiUng  of  the 
Spartan  arms  it  was  strongly  inclined,  and  that  it 
should  next  be  drawn  into  an  alliance  to  secure  the 
peace.  After  this  it  was  hoped  that  the  machinations 
of  the  oligarchical  party  would  have  freer  play  to 
bring  iabout  a  revolution.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
Lichas — the  same  Spartan  who  received  the  insult  at 
Olympia,  and  who  was  proxenus  of  Argos — was  sent 
to  propose  the  alternative  of  war  or  peace.  Alcibiades 
was  still  at  Argos,  where  he  seems  to  have  staid  to 
watch  the  turn  of  events.  He  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  keep  the  Argives  firm  in  their  union  with  Athens. 
But  on  the  the  other  side,  stronger  than  words,  were 
the  recollections  of  Mantinea,  and  the  Spartan  army 
within  two  or  three  days'  march  of  Argos.  The  as- 
sembly decided  for  peace,  and  accepted  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  Sparta.  A  treaty  was  concluded  without 
any  limitation  of  time,  by  which  the  hostages  taken  at 
Orchomenus  were  to  be  restored ;  the  Athenians,  unde 
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CHAP,  pain  of  being  treated  as  common  enemies  of  Argos 
.  and  Sparta,  to  be  required  to  evacuate  the  Epidaurian 
territory;  the  Epidaurians  to  be  allowed  to  clear 
themselves  by  an  oath  tendered  by  the  Argives,  in  the 
matter  of  the  sacrifice.  AU  the  states  of  Peloponnesus^ 
both  small  and  greatj  to  be  independent^  as  in  old  times 
(a  clause  levelled  against  the  pretensions  of  Mantinea 
and  Elis).  The  states  to  unite  in  repelling  all  foreign 
aggression  on  Peloponnesus  (a  provision  against  Athe- 
nian interference).  The  allies  of  Sparta  beyond  the 
isthmus  to  be  on  the  same  footing  of  amity  and  inde- 
pendence as  those  of  both  the  contracting  powers 
within  Peloponnesus.  The  treaty  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  allies  of  each,  but  not  to  depend  upon 
their  sanction.* 

This  first  success  emboldened  the  party  which  car- 
ried the  measure  at  Argos  to  follow  it  up  Avith  the 
proposal  of  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  which  implied  a 
total  abandonment  of  that  hitherto  subsisting  with 
Athens,  Elis,  and  Mantinea.  As  the  step  already 
taken  placed  Argos  in  a  neutral  position  which  she 
could  not  safely  maintain,  there  was  the  less  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  people  to  attach  itself  to  Sparta ; 
and  an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive  was  concluded 
for  fifty  years,  to  be  open  to  all  the  other  Peloponnesian 
states,  with  guarantees  for  their  independence,  and 
provisions  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  all  their 
quarrels.  After  this  treaty  the  administration  of 
affairs  at  Argos  seems  to  have  fallen  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  its  authors,  who  carried  a  series  of  measures 
dictated  by  their  enmity  to  Athens.     They  not  only 

*  Thb  seems  to  be  the  purport  of  the  obscure  clause  at  the  end  of  the  treaty, 
Thuc.  T.  77.  The  oUaJB^  iartdkXtiy  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  precaution 
which  the  Spartans  adopt  with  the  Ar^ve  ambassadors.  Thuc  ▼.  41.  Poppo,  who 
would  either  insert  or  understand  a  negative  which  is  not  found  in  any  manuscript, 
docs  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  providing  that  the  allies 
should  be  sent  home,  which,  not  without  reason,  appeared  to  Dr.  Arnold  to  require 
a  special  explanation  ;  though  that  which  he  proposes,  independent  of  the  violence 
done  to  the  text,  is  not  satisfactory. 
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obtained  a  decree  forbidding  any  embassy,  and  even  chap. 
a  herald,  to  be  received  from  the  Athenians,  until  ^^^' 
they  should  have  evacuated  all  the  fortified  places 
which  they  held  in  Peloponnesus,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Sparta,  by  which  the  parties  attempted  to 
restrain  each  other  from  making  war  or  peace  but 
with  mutual  consent ;  they  even  joined  the  Spartans 
in  an  embassy  to  Perdiccas,  who,  though  he  did  not 
venture  at  once  openly  to  break  with  the  Athenians, 
was  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy: swayed,  Thucydides  seems  to  think,  in 
some  measure  by  the  ancient  affinity  between  his 
house  and  the  Temenids  of  Argos ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  engagements  into  which  Sparta  had  entered 
with  the  Chalcidian  towns,  were  renewed  and  ratified 
by  the  Argive  government.  Argive  ministers  were 
then  sent  to  Athens,  to  require  that  the  Athenian 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  HersBum.  And 
the  Athenians,  who  saw  that  they  could  not  keep  it 
against  the  will  of  the  states  which  furnished  the 
majority  of  the  garrison,  sent  Demosthenes  to  bring 
their  men  away.  He  had  the  address  to  entice  the 
other  troops  out  of  the  place,  under  colour  of  a  gym- 
nastic spectacle,  and  locked  the  gates  against  them. 
But  either  thinking  himself  imable,  or  not  authorised 
to  keep  possession  of  it,  he  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Epidaurians,  who  on  this  condition  renewed  their 
ancient  friendly  relations  with  Athens. 

This  change  in  the  policy  of  Argos  compelled  the 
Mantineans,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  abdicate  their 
sovereignty  over  their  subject  cantons.  And  now 
only  one  step  was  wanting  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  concerted  between  the 
Spartan  government  and  the  party  which  had  the 
ascendancy  at  Argos.  Early  in  the  spring  of  417 
this  concluding  step  was  taken,   and  a  revolution 
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CHAP,  effected,  which  completely  united  the  two  govem- 
.  ments  in  feelings  and  interests.  It  is  perhaps  more 
surprising  that  it  was  so  long  delayed,  than  that  it 
was  easily  achieved.  Instruments  sufficient  for  the 
work  had  been  for  some  time  in  readiness.  The 
Argives,  when  they  began  to  cherish  hopes  of  re- 
covering their  ancient  rank  in  Peloponnesus,  had 
been  tempted  to  try  a  dangerous  experiment,  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  without  political  privi- 
leges. They  wished  to  unite  the  advantage  of  an 
armed  oligarchy,  like  that  which  at  Sparta  and  else- 
where was  supported  by  the  labour  of  a  servile  popu- 
lation, with  the  equality  of  the  citizens  under  a 
democratical  constitution.  For  this  end  they  raised 
a  corps  of  1000  young  soldiers,  who  were  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  were  enabled  and  enjoined 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  military  exercises. 
The  new  corps  had  indeed  done  good  service  on 
several  occasions,  and  particularly  at  Mantinea.^  But 
the  Argive  government  seems  to  have  been  guilty 
of  great  imprudence  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
Instead  of  selecting  the  Thousand  from  the  citizens  of 
the  lowest  class,  who  might  have  depended  on  their 
pay  for  subsistence,  they — perhaps  from  an  unwise 
economy — chose  young  men  of  good  fortime,  who 
might  therefore  be  ill  affected  toward  the  consti- 
tution, and  could  have  no  prepossession  in  favour 
of  democracy.  The  oligarchical  faction  appears  to 
have  gained  the  Thousand  over  to  its  views,  and 
then  to  have  taken  the  pretext  of  a  joint  expedition 
to  Sicyon,  which  Sparta  and  Argos  undertook  each 
with  1000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
oligarchy  there,  to  admit  the  Spartan  troops  into 
x^gos,  and  with  their  aid  to  have  abolished  all  the 

'  Diodonis  (xiL  75. )  leems  to  suppose  that  the  Thousand  were  instituted  only  a 
▼ery  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Mantiuea.  But  Thucydides  (▼.  67.)  speaks 
of  them  as  haying  been  long  established. 
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forms  of  the  constitution,  which  they  replaced  by  one     chap. 
conformable  to  the  Spartan  system.^  , 

The  new  institutions  thus  forced  upon  the  people 
depended  upon  the  continued  support  of  the  hands 
which  had  founded  them.  The  supreme  power  in 
the  state  rested  with  the  Thousand,  and  consequently 
with  any  leader  who  could  attach  them  to  himself. 
.They  were  commanded,  it  b  said,  by  a  chief  named 
Bryas,  who,  while  he  upheld  the  oligarchy,  exercised 
a  despotic  power  over  the  disfranchised  commonalty, 
and  abused  it  to  the  utmost  excess  of  wantonness. 
He  at  length  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  licence  by 
carrying  off  a  bride  from  a  nuptial  procession  to  his 
house.  But  he  was  blinded  by  the  victim  of  his  lust, 
who  took  refuge  at  an  altar,  and  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people.^  The  author  who  tells  this 
story  represents  this  as  the  occasion  of  a  popular  in- 
surrection, in  which  the  Thousand  were  overpowered 
and  massacred.  But  Thucydides,  without  mentioning 
any  particular  causes  of  popular  discontent,  relates 
that  the  commonalty,  after  it  had  recovered  from 
the  first  dismay  of  the  revolution,  began  to  meditate 
the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy,  and  at  length  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  great  Spartan  festival,  the 
Gymnopaedia,  to  rise  against  its  enemies,  of  whom 
some  fell  in  the  affray,  and  the  rest  fled  from  the 
city.  The  Spartans  had  been  long  apprised  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  their  friends,  but  had  de- 
layed sending  them  the  aid  which  they  called  for, 
till  the  news  of  the  insurrection  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  festival.  They  then  interrupted  the  solemnity, 
and  despatched  a  body  of  troops  toward  Argos.  But 
at  Tegea  they  received  the  intelligence  of  the  total 

>  Thuc  ▼.  81.  Compare  Diodor.  xii.  80.  Thucydides  leayes  it  onoertain 
whether  the  thousand  Argives  whom  he  mentions  on  this  occasion  were  the  AoycU 
9fs;  hut  perhaps  this  may  be  inferred  firom  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  AL  16. 

■  Paus.  II.  20.2. 
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CHAP,     discomfiture  of  the  oligarchs ;  and  though  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Argive  exiles  to  continue  their  march, 
they  preferred  the  claims  of  piety  or  amusement,  and 
returned  to  celebrate  their  holiday.     It  would  seem 
that  the  conduct  of  the  oligarchical  Argives  had  been 
such  as  a  little  to  embarrass  their  Spartan  friends ; 
for  when  after  the  festival  envoys  came  to  Sparta, 
both  from  the  defeated  party  and  from  the  victorious 
conrnionalty,  a  long  debate  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  states ;  and  though 
Sparta  decided  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  and  declared 
its  resolution  of  supporting  their  cause,  it  was  tardy 
in  renewing  hostilities.     But  in  the  mean  while  the 
people  of  Argos,  dreading  an  attack,  and  now  placing 
all  its  hopes  in  Athenian  succours,  that  it  might  be  in 
condition  to  receive  them  even  in  the  last  emergency, 
began  to  carry  down  long  walls  to  the  sea.     The 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  slaves,  put  their 
hands  to  the  work,  and  they  were  assisted  by  a  body 
of  carpenters  and  masons  from  Athens.     It  was  some 
time  before  the  Spartans  heard  of  this  undertaking, 
though  it  was  known  to  several  of  the  other  Pelo- 
ponnesian  states.     But  as  soon  as  they  were  informed 
of  it,  Agis  led  an  army  against  Argos,  where  there 
was  still  a  remnant  of  the  defeated  party  with  which 
he  was  in  correspondence.    His  expectations  however 
were  disappointed  in  this  quarter;  but  he  came  in 
time  to  take  and  demolish  the  unfinished  walls,  and 
on  his  return  took  Hysiae  and  put  the  Argive  gar- 
rison to  the  sword.     Argos  was  now  reduced  to  a 
state  of  miserable  weakness ;  deprived  by  the  civil 
war  of  the  flower  of  its  military  force,  threatened  by 
the  exiles  who  were  collected  near  the  frontier  at 
Phlius,  and  agitated  by  fears  of  treachery  within. 
To  remove  this  last  cause  of  uneasiness,  Alcibiades 
was  sent  in  the  year  following  with  a  squadron  to 
Argos,  and  carried  away  300  persons,  who  were  sus- 
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pected  of  disaffection,  and  lodged  them  in  some  of    chap. 
the  islands  near  the  coasts  of  Attica. 

While  Athens  and  Sparta  remained  on  this  equi- 
vocal footing  toward  each  other,  the  revolted  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  continued  to  defy  the  Athenian 
power,  and  from  time  to  time  gained  some  new  points. 
In  42 1  Olynthus  had  surprised  Mecybema ;  and  after 
the  encouragement  which  the  Chalcidians  received 
from  Sparta  and  Argos  they  won  possession  of  Dium, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  Athens  did  not  indeed 
rest  quite  passive.  An  expedition  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reduction  of  Amphipolis,  and  Nicias  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command.  Perdiccas  had  promised 
his  co-operation,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  concerted 
that  a  land  force  should  march  through  his  dominions. 
His  accession  to  the  confederacy  between  Sparta  and 
Argos  defeated  this  plan ;  and  the  Athenians  revenged 
themselves  by  blockading  the  coast  of  Macedonia. 
Yet  in  416,  instead  of  making  a  fresh  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  these  important  possessions,  they  concluded 
an  armfstice  termin^le  at  ten  days'  noti^  with  the 
Chalcidians  \  and  in  the  mean  while  fitted  out  an 
armament  for  an  object  to  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  directed  rather  by  passion  than  by  a  cahn  esti- 
mate of  its  value.  A  squadron  of  30  Athenian 
galleys,  with  6  Chians,  and  2  Lesbians,  having  on 
board  1200  heavy-armed  Athenians,  and  1500  ^ed 
troops,  together  with  320  Athenian  archers,  sailed 
under  the  command  of  Cleomedes  and  Tisias,  to  re- 
duce the  isle  of  Melos,  which  had  long  irritated  the 
pride  of  Athens  by  its  independence,  but  perhaps  at 
this  juncture  chiefly  provoked  her  enmity  by  its 
attachment  to  Sparta.  The  influence  of  Alcibiades 
seems  no  less  discernible  in  the  expedition  itself,  than 
in  its  tragical  issue.  He  probably  wished  to  wound 
Sparta  through  the  side  of  her  faithful  colony,  and 

•  Thuc.  VI.  7. 
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CHAP,  either  to  humble  her  by  extorting  a  practical  confession 
of  her  inability  to  save  it,  or  to  provoke  her  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Athens.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders, after  landing  their  forces,  did  not  immedi- 
ately commence  hostilities,  but  sent  an  embassy  into 
the  town  to  induce  the  Melians  to  submit.  They  seem 
to  have  had  hopes  of  creating  a  division  among  the 
people,  which  might  favour  their  operations,  even  if 
it  did  not  inunediately  disarm  all  resistance.  But  the 
Melian  government,  aware  of  this  danger,  refused  to 
permit  the  envoys  to  address  the  popular  assembly, 
and  would  only  admit  them  to  a  conference  with  the 
magistrates  and  the  members  of  the  oligarchy,  which 
was  probably  extremely  narrow.  Thucydides  has 
composed  a  dialogue,  such  as,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  parties,  he  conceived 
might  have  passed  on  this  occasion ;  for  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  attributing  to  it  any  greater  de- 
gree of  historical  truth.  The  arguments  and  tone  of 
the  Athenians  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  Alcibiades 
himself  was  one  of  the  interlocutors,  if  their  language 
was  any  thing  more  than  an  expression  of  the  pre- 
vailing maxims  of  political  morality. 

The  Athenians  at  the  outset  lay  down  the  grounds 
on  which  they  proposed  to  argue  the  question.  They 
reject  all  appeals  to  justice  as  distinct  from  political 
expediency ;  not  because  they  are  conscious  of  a  fla- 
grant wrong,  but  because  they  have  made '  up  their 
minds  on  this  head,  and  wish  to  prevent  a  waste  of 
words.  They  do  not  charge  the  Melians  with  any 
offence,  or  pretend  to  deny,  that  though  colonists  of 
Lacedffimon,  they  had  not  so  much  as  taken  part  in 
any  of  her  expeditions  ;  and  the  Melians  were  willing 
to  engage  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  for  the  future. 
But  the  power  of  Athens  depended  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  system,  which  Was  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  Melos.     Her  empire  was  in  a  great 
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measure  founded  on  opinion ;  and  its  stability  would  chap. 
be  endangered  if  it  was  observed  that  a  single  island  .'  '  , 
might  defy  her  with  impimity.  For  the  world  would 
not  give  her  credit  for  such  singular  moderation  as 
willingly  to  abstain  from  a  conquest  which  lay  within 
her  reach,  but  would  certainly  attribute  her  acqui- 
escence to  a  sense  of  weakness.  She  was  following 
what  seemed  to  be  the  imiversal  law  of  nature,  in 
securing  and  strengthening  her  dominion,  and  had 
reason  to  hope  that  her  conduct  was  no  less  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  the  gods,  than  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  mankind.  The  Melians 
vainly  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  interest  of 
Athens  herself  required  that  their  neutrality  should 
be  respected,  on  the  ground  that  other  independent 
states  would  be  alarmed  and  provoked  by  such  an 
aggression  as  they  were  now  threatened  with :  an 
argument  which  could  only  have  been  cogent  if  Athens 
had  had  a  reputation  for  equity  and  moderation  to 
maintain.  The  question  therefore  was  reduced  to  a 
simple  point,  whether  the  Melians  could  gain  any 
thing  by  resistance.  And  the  Athenian  speaker  inti- 
mates to  them,  that  their  resistance,  if  unsuccessful, 
would  involve  them  in  the  most  dreadAil  calamities. 
They  acknowledge  that  beside  the  chances  of  war, 
and  the  favour  of  the  gods  toward  a  righteous  cause, 
they  have  no  groimd  of  hope  but  the  assistance  which 
they  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  parent  state. 
They  mil  not  believe  that  Sparta  will  suffer  a  colony 
which  had  been  true  to  her  for  seven  hundred  years 
to  fall  the  victim  of  its  fidelity :  that  even  if  she  can- 
not find  means  of  sending  an  armament  across  the 
sea  to  their  relief,  she  will  not  make  an  effectual 
diversion  in  their  behalf,  either  by  a  firesh  invasion  of 
Attica,  or  by  an  expedition  like  that  of  Brasidas. 
The  Athenian  in  vain  endeavours  to  correct  the  error 
into  which  they  seem  to  have  fallen  with  regard  both 
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CHAP,  to  Sparta  and  to  Athens.  He  asserts  as  a  notorious 
^  fact — and  the  Melians  do  not  deny  it — ^that  of  all 
states  Sparta  is  that  which  has  most  glaringly  shown 
by  her  conduct,  that  in  her  political  transactions  she 
measures  honour  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expe- 
diency. She  might  therefore  be  expected,  instead  of 
being  swayed  by  the  fieiir  names  of  piety  or  generosity, 
calmly  to  calculate  the  danger  to  which  she  would 
expose  herself  by  the  effort  which  would  be  necessary 
for  the  deliverance  of  a  weak  unprofitable  island.  On 
the  other  hand,  Athens  had  sufficiently  shown  by 
many  examples,  that  she  would  not  be  deterred  or 
diverted  from  her  purpose  by  threats,  or  by  any  attack 
made  upon  her  in  another  quarter. 

The  envoys  withdrew,  that  the  Melians  might  de- 
liberate on  their  final  answer ;  and  when  they  were 
called  in  again,  they  were  informed  that  the  Melians 
would  not  so  despair  of  their  fortime,  or  distrust  their 
natural  allies,  as  all  at  once  to  renounce  an  indepen- 
dence of  seven  centuries ;  but  they  repeated  their  offer 
of  neutrality,  and  a  fair  compromise.  The  Athenians, 
as  they  withdrew,  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  sin- 
gular infatuation  which  was  hurrying  the  Melians  to 
inevitable  nun.  The  siege  of  the  town  was  unme- 
diately  begun,  and  the  bulk  of  the  armament  did  not 
withdraw  till  it  was  closely  blockaded  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

The  threats  of  the  Athenians  were  accomplished ; 
the  hopes  of  the  Melians  proved  baseless.  It  does  not 
appear  that  so  much  as  a  thought  was  entertained  at 
Sparta  of  stirring  for  their  relief.  The  Spartans  were 
too  much  occupied  by  the  incursions  with  which  about 
this  time  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Pylus  was  infesting 
their  territory ;  and  even  these  they  only  resented  by 
permitting  individuals  to  make  reprisals  on  Athenian 
property.  They  neither  aided  Corinth,  when  on  some 
private  quarrel  it  renewed  hostilities  with  Athens,  nor 
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seconded  the  eflForts  of  the  Argive  exiles :  the  sacri-  chap. 
fices,  it  was  alleged,  did  not  permit  them  to  cross  the 
border.  The  Melians,  left  to  their  own  resources, 
made  a  gallant  resistance.  Twice  they  succeeded  in 
surprising  a  part  of  the  Athenian  lines,  and  introduced 
some  supplies  into  the  town.  But  towards  the  end 
of  416  a  reinforcement  was  sent  from  Athens  to  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers.  As  the  place  was  pressed  more 
closely,  and  the  miseries  of  the  siege  began  to  be  more 
generally  felt,  symptoms  of  disaffection  appeared  with- 
in the  walls ;  and  the  dread  of  treachery  hastened  the 
fall  of  the  town,  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 

And  now  the  Athenians  crowned  their  unjust  ag- 
gression -vvith  an  act  of  deliberate  cruelty.  They  put 
to  death  all  the  adult  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children.  It  would  seem  from  the  threats  which 
Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian 
speaker  in  the  conference,  that  the  same  decree  which 
ordered  the  expedition  had  also  fixed  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  Melians,  if  they  resisted ;  as  had 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Scione.  In  either  case  the 
guilt  of  proposing,  or  at  least  of  supporting  the  in- 
human decree,  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alcibiades^, 
whom  we  thus  find  sanctioning  and  even  outdoing 
the  most  hateful  of  Cleon's  atrocities.  For  the  case  of 
Melos  difiered  widely  from  those  of  Scione  and  Mity- 
lene.  The  Athenians  themselves  were  conscious  that 
they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  the  island ;  and 
even  if  the  conquest  had  been  really  necessary  for  the 
security  of  their  empire,  the  utmost  straining  of  the 
tyrant's  plea  could  not  palliate  the  extermination  of  the 
inhabitants.     Indeed  it  seems  probable  that  they,  and 


'  Andoc.  c  Ale  p.  32.  mpi  tup  MjiXitop  yvAiitfif  Ayo^iywi^tCTOt  l(te>J^a»i>Kffg#w. 
and  ix  rainjit  vai8oiro<«?rai  t^t  yvvautAt^  %¥  iar^  iXmi$4pas  So^ipr  iun4anir%  Kti. 
fit  rh¥  xar^pa  Koi  robs  xpocriiKotnat  iar4icr9iM€,  mil  ^s  rifp  w6k»9  iufdmentf  w. 
V0I171CCK.  Plut  Ale.  16.  itoirh  Mislay  ywauca  4k  tbSk  aiXAMiA«6rwr  l^tA^MMiWi  *■! 
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CHAP,  especially  Alcibiades,  were  instigated  to  this  deed 
rather  by  their  hatred  of  Sparta,  than  by  any  abstract 
principle,  or  by  resentment  against  the  Melians  them- 
selves. 

The  language  of  the  Athenians  in  the  conference  at 
Melos  has  been  often  thought  to  indicate  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  moral  obUquity,  and  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Sophists ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  true  that  their  doctrines  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  argument.     But  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Athenian  speaker  only  re- 
jects the  obligations  of  justice  as  a  rule  in  political 
transactions,  and  that  the  expediency  to  which  he 
professes  to  sacrifice   it   is  the  good  of  the  state. 
Farther  than  this  the  question  did  not  lead  him ;  and 
this  conclusion,  though  quite  untenable  in  theory, 
seems  to  flow  from  the  ideas  which  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancients,  as  to  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  public  interest  over  every  other  consideration. 
The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  the  conquest  of  Me- 
los is  far  less  extraordinary  than  the  openness  with 
which  they  avow  their  principles.     But,  unjust  as  it 
was,  it  will  not  to  a  discerning  eye  appear  the  more 
revolting,  because  it  wanted  that  varnish  of  sanctity, 
by  which  acts  of  much  fouler  iniquity  have  been 
covered  in  ages  which  have  professed  to  revere  a 
moral  law.      Their  treatment  of  the  vanquished — 
whatever  may  have  been  its  motive — was  unworthy 
of  a  civilised  nation.     Yet  some  allowance  may  fairly 
be  claimed  for  the  general  rigour  of  the  ancient  usages 
of  war.     The  milder  spirit  of  modem  manners  would 
not  have  punished  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
oflGence  but  the  assertion  of  their  rightful  indepen- 
dence, more  severely  than  by  tearing  them  from  their 
families,  and  locking  them  up  in  a  fortress,  or  trans- 
porting them  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.      But  our 
exultation  at  the  progress  of  humanity  may  be  con- 
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sistent  with  a  charitable  indulgence  for  the  imper*     chap. 
fections  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilisation. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  winter  the  Spartans 
at  length  found  themselves  permitted  to  cross  the 
border,  and  not  only  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Argive 
territory,  but  took  possession  of  OmeaB,  and  lodged 
the  exiles  there.  They  left  a  small  garrison  for  their 
protection,  and  their  object  seems  to  have  been  rather 
to  provide  for  them  than  to  annoy  their  enemies  in 
Argos,  for  before  their  departure  they  concluded  a 
truce  between  the  two  parties.  The  Athenians  how- 
ever did  not  permit  this  state  of  things  to  last  long. 
They  sent  a  squadron  of  30  galleys  with  600  men, 
and  with  this  reinforcement  the  Argives  laid  siege  to 
Omeae.  It  seems  that  the  place  was  not  in  a  state  fit 
for  defence ;  and  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compromise  the 
exiles,  after  having  held  out  for  a  day,  evacuated  it, 
and  the  besiegers  immediately  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
The  inhabitants  appear  now  for  the  most  part^  to 
have  been  transported  to  Argos,  and,  according  to  the 
liberal  policy  which  had  been  adopted  in  several  other 
cases,  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise  of 
the  city,  and  thus  to  have  strengthened  the  demo- 
cratical  party.^  Another  effort  which  Sparta  made 
this  winter  in  the  way  of  negotiation  was  attended 
with  no  better  success.  The  Athenians  had  sent  a 
body  of  cavalry  to  Methone,  a  town  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  Macedonians  discontented  with  the  government 
of  Perdiccas,  who  formed  an  auxiliary  squadron,  and 

>  Some  were  probably  allowed  to  occupy  the  vWoffe  of  Ornec,  which  Strabo  (viu. 
p.  376.)  distinguishes  from  the  iovm  of  the  same  name. 

*  Mueller  (Dor.  ii.  c.  7.  .Xginetica,  p.  49.)  supposes  that  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  population  had  been  previously  triuisplanted  to  Argot,  and  replaced  by  an 
Argive  colony.  Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.  voL  ii.  p.  838.)  infers  ftoro  Herodotus. 
Till.  73.,  compared  with  Thuc.  t.  67.,  that  the  old  population  was  not'  disturbed 
before  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  text  It  seems  rather  more  probable  fhnn 
Paus.  Till.  27.  1.  that  there  had  been  —  as  Wachsmuth  suggests,  L  2.  86. — a  par- 
tial removal  of  the  original  inhabitants  before  the  Feloponnetlan  wir. 
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CHAP,  with  the  Athenians  made  a  series  of  annoying  inroads 
^'^^^'  into  his  territories.  Sparta  could  devise  no  method  of 
succouring  her  ally  but  by  sending  an  embassy  to  the 
Chalcidians  to  induce  them  to  exert  themselves  in  his 
behalf.  But  they  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves either  for  Sparta  or  for  Perdiccas,  and  continued 
to  prolong  their  precarious  truce  with  Athens. 
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THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  BEFORE  THE  ABBIVAL  OF 

GYLIPPU8  IN  SICILY. 

Events  at  Leontium.  —  Embassy  of  Phaax.  —  Embassy  from 
Segesta  to  Athens.  —  Alcibiades  threatened  with  Ostra- 
cism. —  NiciaSy  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus  appointed  to 
command  in  Sicily.  —  Debate  on  the  Expedition.  —  Warnings 
of  Nicias.  —  Omens  and  Prophecies.  —  Mutilation  of  the 
Hermes-Busts.  —  Charges  against  Alcibiades.  —  Departure 
of  the  Armament. — Its  Strength. — Its  Reception  at  Rhegium. 

—  Proposition  of  Hermocrates.  —  Consultation  of  the  Athe- 
nian Generals.  —  The  Athenians  admitted  into  Catana.  — 
Alarm  at  Athens.  —  Information  of  DiocUdes.  —  Andocides. 

—  Recall  of  Alcibiades.  —  His  Escape.  —  Operations  of 
Nicias  and  Lamachus.  —  Landing  at  Syracuse.  —  Victory 
of  the  Athenians.  —  T^e  Athenians  winter  at  Naxos.  — 
Preparations  for  Defence  at  Syracuse.  —  Debate  at  Cama- 
rina.  —  Alcibiades  at  Sparta.  —  Appointment  of  OyUppus. 

—  7^  Athenians  occupy  Epipoks.  —  Operations  before  Sy- 
racuse. —  Death  of  Lamachus.  —  Despondency  prevails  at 
Syracuse. 

The  tameness  with  which  Sparta  had  looked  on  chai 
during  the  siege  of  Melos,  the  feeble  resistance  which 
she  offered  to  the  incursions  of  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Pylus,  the  vacillation  and  timidity  which  she  be- 
trayed in  her  transactions  with  Argos,  and  with  her 
allies  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  encouraged  Athens 
to  resume  the  projects  of  aggrandizement  which  the 
events  of  the  war  had  compelled  her  for  a  time  to  lay 
aside.  We  have  seen  how  ill  she  brooked  the  disap- 
pointment which  she  had  suffered  through  the  sudden 
termination  to  which  the  quarrels  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  had  been  brought  by  Hermocrates ;  and  she 
had  since  shown  that  she  only  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  her  enterprises  in  their  island.  Such 
an  opportunity  had  appeared  to  present  itself  not  long 
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CHAP,  after  the  departure  of  the  armament  commanded  by 
^^^'  Euiymedon.  The  Leontines,  when  they  saw  the  Athe- 
nians withdrawn,  thought  it  expedient  to  prepare 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  against  the  attacks 
which,  notwithstanding  the  counsels  of  Hermocrates, 
they  had  always  reason  to  apprehend  from  Syracuse. 
It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  with  this  view  that  they 
admitted  a  large  body  of  new  citizens.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  these  new  settlers ;  and  this 
could  not  be  done  without  in  some  way  disturbing 
the  previous  state  of  property.  A  proposal  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  obtained  general  approbation 
among  the  conunonalty,  for  a  repartition  of  land. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  measure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  whether  it  was 
an  arbitrary  act  of  power,  or  the  exercise  of  a  right. 
The  changes  caused  by  the  revolution  which  followed 
the  death  of  Hiero  leave  just  as  much  room  for  the 
one  supposition  as  the  other.  But  the  burden  or  ex- 
pense of  the  proposed  measure  fell  upon  the  rich ;  and 
as  it  hurt  their  interest  it  was  felt  by  them  as  a  grie- 
vance. Their  indignation  —  as  we  may  safely  con- 
clude from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coimtries, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Roman  patricians — would 
have  been  just  as  strong  if  they  were  called  upon  to 
resign  what  they  had  occupied  by  abuse  and  held  by 
sufferance,  as  if  they  were  deprived  of  what  they  had 
enjoyed  by  the  clearest  of  titles.  But  seeing  them- 
selves not  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  right  or 
their  wrong,  before  any  step  had  been  taken  to  dis- 
possess  them,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans, 
and  ejected  the  commonalty.  They  had  now  too  much 
room  to  feel  safe,  and  therefore  consented  to  abandon 
Leontium,  and  to  transfer  their  abode  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  received  as  citizens.  There  was 
however  a  party  among  them  which  had  either 
yielded  to  this  sacrifice  with  regret,  or  found  its  new 
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situation  unpleasant,  and  it  quitted  Syracuse  and  re-  chap. 
turned,  not  indeed  to  the  deserted  city  where  it  could 
not  have  defended  itself,  but  to  two  strongholds  in 
the  Leontine  territory,  called  PhocsesB  and  BricinnisB. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
pelled conunonalty,  and  together  they  carried  on  a 
war  against  Syracuse. 

When  this  state  of  things  became  known  to  the 
Athenians  in  422,  about  the  time  of  Cleon's  last  expe- 
dition, they  sent  two  galleys  with  three  ambassadors 
headed  by  Phaeax,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  a  rival  of  Alcibiades,  to  use  this  handle,  if  he  could, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  league  among  the 
Siceliots  against  Syracuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  the  Athenian  interest  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
Phseax  possessed  talents  weU  suited  for  negotiation, 
and  he  succeeded  in  his  object  at  Camarina  and  Agri- 
gentum ;  but  at  Gela  he  met  with  such  opposition  as 
to  deter  him  from  proceeding  fiirther  on  the  business 
of  his  mission.  But  on  his  way  back  he  stopt  at  Bri- 
cinnise  to  animate  the  resistance  of  the  Leontines,  and 
in  Italy,  on  his  passage  both  to  and  fro,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  even 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Locri,  which  had  before  re- 
fused to  become  a  party  to  the  peace  between  Athens 
and  the  Siceliots,  but  now,  being  engaged  in  a  war 
with  two  of  its  colonies,  thought  it  prudent  to  come 
to  terms  with  Phseax. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  the  last 
attempt  made  by  Athens  to  regain  her  footing  in 
Sicily  before  415.  We  are  informed  of  an  embassy 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  different  one,  on  which 
Andocides  was  sent  not  only  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  but 
also  to  Epirus,  Th^saly,  and  Macedonia,  for  purposes 
similar  to  that  of  Phse^.^     But  no  distinct  prospect 

'  ADdocidet,  c.  Alclb.  $  41.     iyit  yiip,  w^tvMns  c&  OfrraAkr  anl  Mi 
fro)  c jf  MoA<Hr(r(ar  Jcol  fit  BwwpttrrUof  fca2  c<f  *IraA(ar  koI  «2t  liwAJll,  ^nk$ 
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CHAP,  seems  to  have  been  opened  to  the  Atheiiians  of  again 
^  dividing  the  Siceliots,  and  threatening  Syracuse,  until, 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  Melos,  they  received  a  new 
and  apparently  an  unsolicited  invitation  to  interfere  in 
the  afi^iirs  of  Sicily.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Segesta  and  Selinus,  partly 
out  of  disputed  claims  to  land  in  their  marches,  and 
partly  it  would  seem  out  of  private  feuds.  Selinus 
called  in  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  with  which  she  threat- 
ened to  overpower  her  weaker  neighbour.  The  Se- 
gestans,  who  were  perhaps  originally  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Phcenicians  than  to  the  Greeks,  are  said 
to  have  applied  in  vain  to  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum, 
and  then  to  have  sous^ht  aid  from  Cartha^^e;  but 
being  rejected  a.e«  ali,  they  itaally  l^  rZ^  to 
Athene  Their  envoys  fouad  waifag  liBteneK,  when 
they  represented  the  danger  which  would  arise,  if  the 
Syracusans  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  as  they 
had  begun  with  Leontium,  should  crush  the  states  of 
different  origin  one  after  another,  and  then  should 
combine  all  the  Dorians  of  the  island  in  a  league  to 
assist  their  kinsmen  in  Peloponnesus  against  Athens. 
They  magnified  the  opulence  of  Segesta,  gave  a 
dazzling  description  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
temples  as  well  as  in  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  un- 
dertook to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition  which 
should  be  sent  to  its  relief  If  the  fears  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  alarmed,  their  ambition  was  inflamed 
by  the  thought,  that  the  power  of  Syracuse  might  be 
made  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  subduing  their 
Peloponnesian  enemies.  They  knew  enough  of  Sicily 
to  covet  it  as  a  most  valuable  conquest,  but  not  rightly 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt.  Notwith- 
standing the  ample  means  of  information  which  they 
possest,  great  ignorance  and  many  erroneous  opinions 
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prevailed  among  them  as  to  the  extent  and  population  cii^. 
of  the  island.  On  the  other  hand  the  waste  of  the  ^ 
pestilence  had  been  now  in  a  great  measure  repaired ; 
and  during  the  late  interval  of  repose  they  had  begun 
to  recruit  their  finances.  They  again  felt  the  con- 
sciousness of  exuberant  vigour;  and  among  the  young 
there  was  a  general  impatience  for  a  new  field  of 
action.  The  cause  of  the  Segestans  found  many 
zealous  advocates ;  and  all  that  could  be  obtained  by 
those  who  opposed  it,  was  that  envoys  should  be  sent 
to  ascertain  the  means  which  they  had  of  fulfilling 
their  promises,  and  to  learn  the  state  of  the  war  with 
Selinus. 

Alcibiades  was  foremost  among  their  partizans. 
If  an  expedition  should  be  decreed,  he  might  hope 
for  a  share  in  the  command,  and  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  West  his  ambitious  imagination  found 
an  unbounded  range.  It  wandered  from  Sicily  to 
Italy,  Carthage,  and  Africa  ^ ;  and  he  considered  the 

>  Droysen  (in  his  Introductioii  to  his  translation  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
and  in  his  Essay  on  the  Hermokopidtt  in  the  JRAcm.  Mmi.  of  Welcker  and  Naeke, 
III.  p.  163.  note,)  supposes  that  the  prciiect  of  an  attack  on  Carthage  had  so  fkt 
taken  possession  of  the  puhlic  mind  at  Athens  as  early  as  the  year  414  (arehonshlp 
of  Strmtodes)  that  a  report  was  then  cnrrent,  that  Hyperbolas  was  going  to  propose 
tlie  sending  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys  on  such  an  expedition.  He  refers  to  Aris- 
tophanes £q.  176.  laOO.,  adopting  the  reading  Kapxifi^  for  which  all  the  critics 
hare  agreed  in  both  passages  to  substitute  Falmer^  correction  K«Xxif^i^  which 
InTemisius  proiiessed  to  have  seen  in  some  MS.  It  will  at  least  be  admitted  that 
whichever  is  the  right  word  must  be  the  true  reading  in  both  passages  But  in  the 
first  (Eq.  176.)  the  candidate  fbr  power  Is  desired  to  turn  his  right  eye  toward 
Caria,  the  left  toward  the  place  in  question  (§n  irSr  vhf  i^$aXf»l^  wi^oX*  cb 
KapioM  Thw  U^Aw,  rhv  8*  frtpor  cb  K.).  If  this  was  Chaloedon,  the  supposed  range 
of  view  would  include  the  most  raluable  possesakms  of  the  Athenian  empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  a  spectator  in  Attica  had  his  lifgtkt  eye  fixed  on  Caria,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  look  with  his  left  toward  Carthage.  Droysen  in  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  the  passage  contends  that  the  range  between  Caila  and  Chaloedon 
would  be  hardly  suflldent  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire, 
especially  with  comic  exaggeration ;  but  there  would  hare  been  something  more 
than  exaggeration  in  adescription  which  shouM  hare  represented  Carthage  asapart 
of  that  empire.  As  to  the  sausage-man*s  point  of  view,  Droysen  conodres  that  he 
is  supposed  to  be  locking  northward  (as  the  stage  Ihced  the  north),  so  that  he  would 
hare  CariA  on  his  right,  and  Carthage  on  his  left ;  and  that  his  remaik  in  ▼.  176., 
that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  twigting  Aw  neck,  indicates  that  the  places  pointed 
out  to  him  lay  in  opposite  directions  from  Athens.  But  the  expression  Sioffrpo^ 
aofuu,  apparently  signifies  (as  the  scholiast  explains  it)  a  twist,  not  of  the  neck,  but 
of  the  eyes ;  and  since  the  sausage-man  has  been  directed  to  mount  upon  the  table, 
and  to  look  at  the  Islands  all  round  (dAX*  iwciMn9i  kM  toi)X«W  reM,  «■)  «Ms 
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CHAP,  subjection  of  these  countries  as  a  step  toward  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Greece.  It  seems 
to  have  been  while  he  was  indulging  these  dreams  of 
greatness,  that  he  was  threatened  at  home  with  a 
blow  which  would  have  dissipated  them  all.  We 
have  seen  how  evenly  his  influence  balanced  that  of 
Nicias,  and  that  before  them  their  common  rivals 
shrank  into  insignificance.  Hyperbolus  who  de- 
spaired of  establishing  his  ascendancy  so  long  as  they 
both  stood  in  his  way,  suggested  to  the  people  that 
their  power  and  dissensions  were  formidable  to  liberty, 
and  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  ostracism,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  might  be  advantageously  re- 
vived. It  may  have  been  through  a  different  intrigue 
that  PhaBax,  and  perhaps  also  Andocides\  was  asso- 
ciated with  them  as  an  object  of  public  jealousy.  But 
the  result  surprised  both  Hjrperbolus  and  the  people 
itself.  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  or  according  to  another 
account  Alcibiades  and  Phseax^,  united  their  interest 


T^  irfiffovs  awdffta  iv  inkA^y),  and  then  at  the  ports  and  the  shipping  (rd^ir^pia 
KtX  rhs  bXKij^s),  it  seems  dear  that  when  he  is  next  told  to  glance  with  his  right 
eye  at  Caria,  he  is  supposed  to  be  loolcing  toward  the  east,  so  that  he  would  have 
Chalcedon  on  his  left,  though  he  might  well  think  that  he  should  be  in  danger  of 
straining  his  eyes  if  he  tried  to  look  at  the  same  time  at  two  places  so  wide  apart 
Whether  the  existence  of  the  rumour  which  Droysen  believes  Aristophanes  to  have 
alluded  to,  is  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  is  another  question.  Such  a  report 
could  only  have  arisen  either  out  of  the  character  of  Hyperbolus,  or  out  of  the  no- 
toriety of  the  fiict  that  the  views  of  the  people  were  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage. Whether  Hyperbolus  was  the  man  most  likely  to  be  the  author  of  a  mea- 
sure which  in  fact  no  Athenian  demagogue  ever  ventured  to  propose.  Is  a  point 
on  which  we  may  perhaps  not  possess  sufficient  information  to  decide.  We  cer- 
tainly know  nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  attribute  this  kind  of  ambition  to  him. 
But  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  Athenian,  in  his  wildest  dreams  of  universal 
empire,  ever  thought  of  conquering  Carthage,  before  a  footing  had  been  gained  in 
Sicily.  Even  Alcibiades  felt  that  this  was  a  necessary  preliminary.  'Apx^*'  tlnu^ 
rp6s  t  ^Atrticcc,  difyocrro  rijs  ffrpartiiu  od  r4\ot,  &mp  ol  Xotirol,  SiiccAW.  Plut. 
Ale.  17.  And  elsewhere  Plutarch  says  of  the  most  sanguine :  oAc  BBko¥  hrotovmo 
Tov  troX^/iov  SuccXW,  &AA*  dpfirrrtipufr,  &s  ietf  aMis  Zueym¥ur6fuv<n  irpht  Kapxyfiof 
lovs.     Plut  Nic.  12. 

'  Andoc  c.  Ale.  §  2.  ol  8*  ianaywifi(6fi€ifoi  ircp2  rwr  fkBKup  roinrnv  Iv^v  iyit 
mtl  *AAxt^u£^s  Kol  Nuc/of ,  £y  iyecyKtuov  Im  rfi  ffvfsj^pq,  v^parwuv.  Yalckenaer  in 
Ad  vers.  ap.  Sluiter,  Lectt  Andoc  p.  II.  (ed.  Lips.  1834)  suspects  that  the 
words  Kol  Nuchas  are  an  interpolation,  liecause  the  speech  contains  no  farther  allu- 
rion  to  Nicias.  Whether  they  can  be  omitted  roust  depend  on  the  occasion  on 
which  the  speech  was  delivered.     See  Appendix  U. 

*  Theophrastus  ap.  Plut  Nic.  11. 
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against  him ;  and  the  process  by  which  Aristides,  ^^ap. 
and  Themistocles,  and  Cimon,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  country,  was  employed  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  most  despicable  of  men.  The  people,  it  is  said, 
felt  that  the  ostracism  had  been  debased  by  the 
indignity  of  the  person  on  whom  it  fell,  and  never 
made  use  of  it  again.  But  neither  Nicias  nor  Al- 
cibiades  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their 
coalition. 

The  ambassadors  returned  in  the  spring,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  Leontine  exiles,  and  by  envoys 
from  Segesta,  and  confirmed  the  account  which  had 
been  given  of  its  opulence ;  but  they  brought  no 
more  than  60  talents — a  month's  pay  for  as  many 
galleys — as  an  earnest  of  the  promised  subsidies. 
An  expedition  was  now  decreed,  for  the  relief  of 
Segesta,  the  restoration  of  the  Leontines,  and  for  all 
other  objects  which  concerned  the  interests  of  Athens 
in  Sicily;  and  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus, 
were  appointed  to  the  command.  The  choice  of 
Alcibiades  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  active 
part  he  had  taken  in  counselling  the  expedition ;  but 
the  talents  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  which  he  had  been  recently  entrusted  in 
Peloponnesus,  pointed  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for 
a  service  in  which  there  might  be  as  much  to  be 
effected  by  the  arts  of  persuasion  as  by  force  or 
military  skill.  Nor  was  it  probably  overlooked  that 
his  extensive  connections  and  influence  among  the 
allies  of  Athens  might  be  usefully  employed  in  pro- 
curing auxiliaries ;  while  among  the  more  sober 
citizens  there  were  no  doubt  many  who  were  glad  to 
see  him  removed  to  a  distant  field  of  adventure, 
where  his  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  might  have 
ample  space,  and  who  contemplated  his  departure 
with  feelings  not  very  different  from  those  with 
which  they  had  once  sent  out  Cleon,  divided  between 
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CHAP,  their  fears  of  the  man  and  their  hopes  for  the  state. 
The  principal  motive  for  the  appointment  of  Nicias 
appears  to  have  been  the  confidence  which  was  in- 
spired by  his  prudence  and  his  uninterrupted  good 
fortune ;  his  name  seemed  to  be  one  of  happy  omen 
for  every  momentous  enterprise ;  and  if  his  circum- 
spection was  sometimes  carried  to  an  excess  where  it 
degenerated  into  tardiness  or  timidity,  it  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  impatient 
ardour  of  such  a  colleague  as  Alcibiades.  Perhaps  a 
latent  feeling  of  jealousy  also  operated  with  many  as 
an  inducement  for  associating  him  with  his  ambitious 
and  imsteady  rival  in  so  important  a  command,  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  superintending  eye  of  the 
people.  Lamachus  was  recommended  by  his  esta- 
blished reputation  as  a  brave  captain,  though  he  had 
not  been  employed  during  the  war  in  any  very 
important  commission.  He  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  conspicuous  for  his  integrity  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  public  service.  Though  he  had  been 
placed  in  situations  which  afforded  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  enriching  himself — having  been  charged 
probably  more  than  once  with  the  collection  of 
tribute  or  the  levying  of  contributions  from  the 
subjects  of  Athens — he  was  so  poor  as  to  be  forced 
to  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  the  minutest  articles 
of  his  simple  personal  expenditure  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  functions.  Such  a  man, 
whose  habits  and  character  seemed  to  secure  him 
from  any  bias  toward  either  of  his  colleagues,  might 
be  thought  singularly  fitted  to  hold  the  balance 
between  them,  while  he  zealously  co-operated  with 
them  in  the  common  cause.  Yet  it  was  observed 
that  notwithstanding  his  indifference  to  money  he 
was  not  exempt  from  an  instinctive  respect  for 
wealth,  and  that  Nicias  exercised  some  authority 
over  him,  as  over  most  of  the  persons  who  were 
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associated  with  him  in  office,  by  the  weight  of  his     chap. 
fortune  no  less  than  of  his  personal  qualities.  ^ 

Nicias  as  little  coveted  the  honour  of  the  command, 
as  he  approved  of  the  expedition.     The  state  of  his 
health  was  ill  suited  to  imdergo  the  hardships  of  the 
sea  and  the  field.     But  he  was  still  more  averse  to 
the  undertaking  on  grounds  of  policy.     Independent 
of  his  prejudices  against  Alcibiades  his  disposition 
led  him  to  view  the  measure  on  the  dark  side,  and 
to  perceive  the  obstacles  and  dangers  more  clearly 
than  the  means  or  the  fruits  of  success.     Even  after 
the  decree  for  granting  aid  to  Segesta  had  been 
carried,  he  did  not  despair  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise ;  and  in  an 
assembly  which  was  held  five  days  after,  to  deliberate 
on  the  strength  of  the  armament  to  be  equipped,  he 
ventured  to  advise  that  instead  of  entering  upon  the 
question  which  they  were  met  to  discuss,  they  should 
review  the  resolution  which  they  had  too  hastily 
adopted.     He  was  the  better  entitled  to  attention  on  this 
headj  as  he  should  speak  against  his  own  interest; 
since  no  one  could  have  more  honour  to  gain  by  the 
expedition^  or  less  personal  risk  to  apprehend  in  it. 
He  knew  their  character  too  well  to  think  of  diverting 
them  from  their  purpose  by  any  general  reflections  on 
the  imprudence  of  staking  a  present  possession  for  an 
uncertain  acquisition ;  but  he  would  point  out  the  un- 
reasonableness^  and  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise. 
They  must  not  fancy  that  when  they  sailed  to  a  distant 
war,  they  should  leave  peace  at  home.     The  enemies  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded  had  not  all  so  much  as 
formally  suspended  hostilities :  but  those  who  were  now 
kept  still  by  a  short  and  hollow  truce — which  had  been 
extorted  by  an  ignominious  necessity,  and  had  bred 
many  questions  which  were  yet  unsetded,  and  which 
had  been  rendered  more  complicated  through  the  in- 
trigues  of  a  party  adverse  to  peace  both  at  Sparta  and 
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^^-  at  Athens  —  would  undoubtedly  take  the  first  oppor- 
^  tunity  of  failing  upon  them^  when  their  forces  should 
be  dividedj  and  when  they  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  a  state  which  Sparta  had  long  been  anxious  to 
gain  as  her  aUy.  They  would  be  setting  out  to  found 
a  new  empire  while  many  of  their  old  subjects  were  in 
open  revolty  and  others  were  wavering  in  their  obedience. 
It  would  surely  be  time  enough  to  send  assistance  to 
strangers^  when  they  had  provided  for  tlie  security  of 
their  oum  dominions.  From  the  Siceliots  they  had  no- 
thing to  gain — for  conquests  in  so  remote  a  quarter 
could  not  be  long  retained — and^  unless  they  wantonly 
provoked  them^  nothing  to  fear;  least  of  all  in  the 
case  supposed  by  the  Segestans^  from  Syracuse^  which^ 
the  farther  she  extended  her  sovereignty ^  would  find  the 
more  employment  at  home^  and  would  be  the  less  tempted 
to  assist  in  overthrowing  an  empire  which  rested  on  like 
foundations  as  her  oum.  Athens  would  be  most  for- 
midable to  Sicily  while  her  reputation  was  magnified  by 
distance^  and  she  did  not  expose  it  to  the  risk^  which  it 
would  incur  on  a  nearer  approach^  of  being  shaken  by 
the  first  slight  reverse.  It  was  thus  they  had  themselves 
been  led  to  undervalue  the  power  of  Sparta^  which  was 
still  unimpaired^  as  her  animosity  was  unquenched^  and 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  They 
might  find  a  better  use  for  their  newly  recruited  strength 
than  to  lend  themselves  to  the  desperate  projects  of  a 
band  of  exiles^  whose  assertions  loere  as  little  to  be 
trusted  as  their  gratitude.  But  they  ought  to  be  still 
more  on  their  guard  against  the  reckless  ambition  of 
their  own  citizens^  especially  of  one  who  cared  not  in 
what  danger  he  involved  his  country  to  gratify  his 
desire  of  a  briUiant  command,  which  would  afford  him 
the  means  of  supporting  his  extravagance^  and  of  re- 
pairing the  breach  it  had  made  in  his  private  fortune. 
Notwithstanding  the  partisans  of  like  age  and  character 
whom  he  had  now  collected  round  him,  the  elder  part  of 
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the  assembly  ought  fearlessly  to  vote  as  the  safety  of    chap. 
Athens  required :  that  the  Sicilians  he  allowed  to  adjust  ^ 
their  own  affairs^  and  the  Segestans  in  particular^  as 
they  had  begun  the  war  unthout  consulting  Athens^  be 
left  to  end  it,  as  they  might,  by  themselves. 

Though  this  mode  of  revising  a  decree  of  the  people, 
was  not  consistent  with  the  established  forms  of  the 
Athenian  assembly,  the  presiding  magistrate,  probably 
perceiving  signs  of  a  general  willingness  to  hear  the 
subject  again  discussed,  complied  with  the  wish  of 
Nicias,  and  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  Alcibiades 
took  the  opportunity  of  defending  his  own  character, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He  diumed 
the  merit  of  a  wise  liberality  for  that  use  of  his  wealth 
which  Nicias  had  censured  as  silly  extravagance. 
The  magnificence  which  he  had  displayed  at  Olympia 
had  reflected  lustre  upon  the  city,  and  had  raised  its 
credit  at  a  juncture  when  it  was  commonly  supposed 
to  be  exhausted  by  the  war.  He  delicately  touched 
on  the  offence  wM^  he  h«l  given  to  indi^dud,  « 
an  unavoidable  effect  of  the  envy  which  always  at- 
tended prosperity.  He  urged  the  success  with  which 
he  had  conducted  the  affedrs  of  the  commonwealth  in 
Peloponnesus,  as  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  com- 
mand with  which  he  was  now  invested.  The  battle 
of  Mantinea,  in  which  so  many  of  the  ancient  allies 
of  Sparta  were  arrayed  against  her  on  ground  which 
she  had  long  been  used  to  consider  as  her  own,  he 
treated  as  a  signal  triumph  of  dexterous  n^otiation. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  enterprise 
on  which  they  had  resolved  was  neither  so  difficult 
nor  so  dangerous  as  Nicias  had  represented  it,  but 
that  it  held  out  a  prospect  of  great  advantages 
at  a  trifling  risk.  The  power  of  the  Sicilian  towns 
had  been  much  exaggerated.  Their  mixed  population 
had  been  agitated  by  such  a  series  of  revolutions  thai  it 
had  not  yet  become  firmly  attached  to  Ae  soil,  and  was 
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^^^'  destitute  of  the  feelings  which  led  men  to  unite^  and  to 
^  sacrifice  their  private  interests^  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  An  invader  would  meet  unth  no  steady  resist- 
ance, and  might  take  advantage  of  their  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  in  a  war  against  Syracuse  would  be  sure 
to  find  allies  among  the  barbarians  whom  she  oppressed. 
The  dangers  with  which  Nicias  had  laboured  to  deter 
them  were  merely  imaginary.  The  enemies  whom  they 
would  leave  behind  were  never  less  disposed  to  attack 
them,  and  at  the  worst  could  do  nothing  more  than  in- 
vade Auica,  as  they  might  at  aU  times :  naval  forces 
would  be  left  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  damage. 
The  nature  of  their  empire  required  that  they  should  be 
always  in  action  and  ready  to  comply  with  every  call, 
whether  from  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who  sought  their  as- 
sistance, and,  might  be  made  instruments  of  their  aggran- 
disement. It  was  the  condition  of  their  greatness,  that 
it  must  be  always  growing,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
safely  confined  to  any  limits :  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to 
attack  they  would  begin  to  be  threatened.  Such  a  token 
of  their  restless  activity  as  they  would  give  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily  would  cow  the  spirit  of  the  Pdoponnesians ; 
their  success  would  probably  mcJce  them  masters  of 
Greece,  or  at  least  would  crush  the  power  of  Syracuse ; 
and  even  failure  would  be  attended  with  no  danger, 
since  their  fleet,  which  unndd  he  more  Aon  a  match  for 
the  whole  marine  of  the  island,  would  enable  themtoetay 
as  long  as  they  thought  fit,  and  to  retire  when  they  would 
unth  safety.  Let  them  not  listen  to  the  insinuations  by 
which  Nicias  had  attempted  to  set  the  elder  citizens  in 
opposition  to  the  younger.  The  fire  of  youth  was  no  less 
needed  in  their  public  counsels  than  the  sobriety  of  age. 
The  state  would  grow  torpid,  if  its  energies  were  not 
kept  in  constant  play ;  and  the  mastery  to  which  it  had 
attained  in  the  arts  of  war  could  only  be  preserved  by 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  enterprises  and  contests. 
These    arguments    accorded  with  the  prevailing 
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temper  of  the  assembly,  which  passed  to  the  order  of  chap. 
the  day ;  and  Nicias  now  rested  his  last  hopes  on  the  v, 
effect  which  he  might  produce  by  a  statement  of  the 
preparations  necessary  for  the  intended  expedition. 
He  observed^  that  they  were  going  to  invade  an  island 
which  contained  a  number  of  great  and  independent 
cities^  abundantly  furnished  vnth  the  means  of  defence ; 
and  among  them  none  were  more  powerful  and  better 
provided  vnth  every  kind  of  arms  for  naval  and  military 
warfare  than  the  two  which  were  the  immediate  objects 
of  their  hostility^  Sdinus  and  Syracuse.  And  neither 
were  wanting  in  public  or  private  opulence:  great 
treasures  were  said  to  be  accumulated  in  the  temples  of 
Selinus ;  and  Syracuse  drew  a  revenue  from  her  barba* 
rian  subjects.  There  were  in  particular  two  important 
points^  in  which  the  Siceliots  had  an  advantage  over 
Athens :  the  com  they  used  was  of  their  oum  growth, 
and  they  were  strong  in  cavalry.  It  would  not  therefore 
be  sufficient  to  send  out  a  powerful  fleet ;  it  must  be  ac* 
companied  by  a  land  force,  capable  of  unthstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy* s  horse ;  for  they  might  find 
themselves  unable  to  procure  any  cavalry  in  Sicily,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  Segestans  could  furnish.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  tlie  expedition  in  which  they  were  about 
to  embark,  was  not  like  those  which  they  were  used  to 
make  to  neighbouring  countries,  where  their  armaments 
could  receive  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  home  in 
a  few  days.  They  were  going  to  a  land  so  distant  that 
in  the  winter  season  four  months  might  elapse  before  de* 
spatches  from  the  army  could  reach  Athens.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  carefully  to  calculate  its  demands 
beforehand,  and  to  provide  fof*  them  amply.  They 
would  have  need  of  a  strong  body  of  heavy-armed  tn- 
fantry ;  of  archers  and  slingers  in  great  fmmbers  to  face 
the  enemy's  cavalry ;  of  a  fleet  which  would  keep  undis- 
puted  command  of  the  sea.  And  as  they  might  be  de* 
tained  on  their  passage  by  contrary  winds,  on  points  of 
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OTAP.  the  coast  where  provisions  were  not  to  be  purchased^  they 
must  load  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  with  com^  and 
press  slaves  into  their  service  from  the  mills.  Above  aUj 
they  must  not  go  empty-handed^  trusting  to  the  vaunted 
riches  of  Segesta^  which  would  probably  prove  mere 
words.  There  could  be  no  prospect  of  success^  nor  even 
of  safety^  unless  their  preparations  were  on  such  a  scale j 
as  to  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  enemy 
in  every  respect  excepting  the  numbers  of  the  heavy  in- 
fantry. And  they  ought  to  make  their  calculations^  as 
if  they  were  sending  out  a  colony  to  found  a  city  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population^  where^  unless  they  obtained 
the  upper  hand  on  the  first  day  of  their  landing^  they 
could  never  gain  a  footing.  With  aU  these  precautions 
they  would  leave  much  to  depend  on  the  favour  of  for- 
tune ;  but  what  lie  had  proposed  could  not  be  omitted 
without  rashness.  If  however  any  one  present  was  of  a 
different  opinion^  he  was  willing  to  resign  his  command 
to  him. 

The  impression  which  this  statement  made  on  the 
assembly  was  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  Nicias 
intended.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  preparations  which  he  described,  they 
thought  that  they  had  now  the  fullest  warrant  of 
success  that  his  experience  and  judgment  could  give ; 
even  the  elder  and  more  cautious  of  the  citizens  now 
began  to  share  the  confidence  of  the  youthful  and 
sanguine  spirits,  who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  enterprise  and  by  the  remoteness  of  its  object, 
while  the  largest  class  reckoned,  some  upon  a  gainful 
service,  and  all  upon  a  conquest  which  would  yield 
an  inexhaustible  revenue.  The  few  who  still  har- 
boured any  misgivings  were  ashamed  to  express 
them,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by 
the  current.  Nicias  was  called  upon  distinctly  to 
specify  the  amount  of  the  force  which  he  deemed 
necessary.     He  complied  with  reluctance,  reserving. 
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as  he  said,  many  particulars  for  a  calmer  deliberation  chap. 
with  his  colleagues ;  but  as  far  as  he  could  form  an  ^^^' 
estimate  on  so  short  a  notice,  he  believed  that  he 
must  not  ask  for  less  than  a  hundred  galleys,  together 
with  transports,  and  5000  heavy  infantry,  with  bow- 
men and  slingers,  and  all  other  things  needful  in 
proportion.  One  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
expedition,  named  Demostratus,  now  came  forward 
with  a  motion,  which  he  said  would  deprive  Nicias  of 
every  pretext  for  hesitation  and  reserve ;  and  on  his 
proposal  a  decree  was  carried  by  which  the  generals 
were  empowered  to  use  their  own  discretion,  both  as 
to  the  force  of  the  armament,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  expedition.  It  was  remarked,  or  at 
least  was  afterwards  remembered  as  an  ominous  co- 
incidence, that  this  measure  was  carried  on  the  day 
when,  according  to  the  rites  of  a  Syrian  superstition 
which  had  already  become  prevalent  at  Athens,  the 
women,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  within 
hearing  of  the  assembly,  were  bewailing  the  prema- 
ture death  of  Adonis.  ^ 

The  stir  of  preparation  inmiediately  began,  both  at 
Athens  and  in  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  the  allies 
whose  contingents  were  required,  and  the  news  spread 
rapidly  through  Greece.  At  Athens  the  public  mind 
was  entirely  occupied  by  this  one  thought;  aU  con- 
versation turned  upon  this  subject.  The  young 
greedily  listened  to- the  descriptions  with  which  the 
veterans  who  had  already  served  in  Sicily  fed  their 
curiosity ;  and  in  the  palaestra  they  would  interrupt 
their  exercises  to  trace  the  form  of  the  island  in  the 

*  Aristoph.  Lys.  389 — 397.,  where  the  words  6  W  Afui6eri>ttTot*EKry€if  AwXircu 
KaraX^uf  ZeucwBlctv  would  have  suggested  ■  very  different  notion  of  the  tenor  of 
the  decree  fipom  that  which  we  gain  fh>ni  Thucydides  (tl  26.)  and  Plutarch, 
Nic.  12.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  authority  of  Aristophanes  may 
be  safely  adduced  to  correct  Plutarch's  statement  as  to  the  date  of  the  occurrence, 
and  that  he  is  speaking  either  loosely  or  mistakenly,  when  he  represents  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Adonia  as  coinciding  with  the  departure  of  the  armament  ^ufpwr 
cV  cJs  rhif  ar6\op  i^4-wtfi-wov. 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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CHAP,  sand,  and  to  discuss  its  position  with  respect  to  Africa 
^  and  Carthage.*  During  this  interval  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation the  desire  of  looking  into  the  future,  always 
active  among  the  Greeks,  was  unusually  excited.  It 
was  a  time  which  of  itself  called  forth  omens  and 
prophecies ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties 
at  Athens  seem  not  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary 
arts  of  working  on  the  popular  superstition.  Nicias, 
who  was  himself  in  this  respect  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  vulgar,  had  probably  some  influence  among  the 
Athenian  priests;  and  they  are  said  to  have  an- 
nounced a  great  number  of  sinister  auguries.  An 
oracle  directed  the  Athenians  to  fetch  the  priestess  of 
Athene  from  Clazomenae ;  it  turned  out  that  her  name 
(Hesychia)  signified  quiet^  and  it  was  interpreted  as 
a  declaration  that  the  gods  forbad  the  expedition. 
News  too  was  brought  from  Delphi  of  a  portent 
which  threatened  the  Athenian  arms  with  some  dis- 
aster.^ On  the  other  hand,  AlJibiades  was  not  at  a 
loss  for  expedients  of  a  like  nature  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  He  too  had  his  friendly  di- 
viners, who,  among  their  oracular  treasures,  found 
some  ancient  predictions,  importing  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  to  reap  great  renown  from  Sicily.  An 
answer  which  he  obtained  from  the  temple  of  Ammon 
seemed  more  distinctly  to  foretell  the  conquest  of 
Syracuse®;  and  one  no  less  encouraging  was  brought 
from  Dodona.* 

The  preparations  for  the  voyage  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, when  one  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the 
numerous  stone  busts  of  Hermes,  with  which  the  piety 

>  Plut  Ale.  17.     NIC.  12. 

*  Plut  Nic.  13.  Paus.  z.  16.  6.  A  sUtue  of  Athene,  and  a  palm-tree,  In  bronie, 
dedicated  after  the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon,  were  stripped  of  a  part  of  the  gold 
with  which  they  were  overlaid.  The  Delphians  attributed  the  loss  to  a  vast  flight 
of  crows  which  attacked  the  images  with  their  beaks ;  but  they  were  suspected  of 
having  themselves  committed  the  robbery,  to  serve  at  once  themselves  and  the  Sy- 
ncusans. 

*  Plut  Nic.  13.  «  Paus.  VIII.  II.  IS. 
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of  private  citizens  and  of  public  bodies  had  adorned  chap. 
the  streets  of  Athens,  had  ahnost  all  been  mutilated  .  ^^^' 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  by  unknown  hands.  So 
strange  an  occurrence  would  probably  at  any  time 
have  excited  not  only  astonishment  and  indignation, 
but  some  degree  of  alarm ;  at  this  jtmcture  the  last 
of  these  feelings  prevailed  over  every  other.  There 
were  indeed  two  ways  of  explaining  the  mystery, 
either  of  which  would  have  divested  it  of  its  most 
threatening  aspect.  It  might  have  been  an  unpre- 
meditated drunken  frolic ;  or  it  might  have  been  con- 
trived by  an  enemy,  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
or  delajdng  the  expedition  by  the  terror  of  the  omen ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  Corinthians  were  suspected  of 
having  made  the  attempt  to  avert  the  danger  which 
impended  over  their  colony  Syracuse.*  But  no  one 
could  think  this  a  probable  suspicion ;  and  though  at 
any  other  time  the  deed  might  easily  have  been  at- 
tributed to  a  sally  of  intemperate  levity,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  had  taken  place  by  mere  chance 
at  so  critical  a  moment.  If  however  it  had  been 
pknned,  and  by  Athenians,  the  object  could  not  have 
been  slight  which  had  tempted  them  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  penalties  of  sacrilege;  and  the  next 
thought  that  presented  itself  was  that  a  plot  had  been 
formed  against  the  state,  and  that  the  outrage  was 
either  a  pledge  of  union  among  the  conspirators,  or 
was  in  some  other  way  connected  with  their  main 
design.  There  were  demagogues  who  foresaw  the 
advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  the  fears  of 
the  multitude,  and  who  gave  them  a  more  definite  di- 
rection, by  representing  what  had  happened  as  a 
prelude  to  a  revolution  by  which  the  democracy  was 
to  be  overthrown.  The  assembly  and  the  coimcil  of 
Five  Hundred  held  several  extraordinary  sittings 
within  a  few  days.     Commissioners  were  appointed 

I  Plut  A1.  18. 
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CHAP,  to  inquire  into  the  affair' ;  and  great  rewards  were 
offered  for  a  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
sacrilege.  By  the  same  decree  informers  of  whatever 
condition,  freemen  or  slaves,  citizens  or  strangers, 
were  invited  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  to  reveal 
any  other  act  of  impiety  which  had  come  to  their 
knowledge. 

This  invitation  seems  to  have  been,  secretly  at 
least,  pointed  against  Alcibiades,  who,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  incurred  a  suspicion — which 
the  poet  Eupolis  had  even  made  the  subject  of  a 
dramatic  satire — of  having  sometimes,  in  a  circle  of 
his  most  intimate  companions,  celebrated  a  kind  of 
profane  and  intemperate  orgies.  It  was  not  kno-svn 
what  was  the  precise  nature  of  these  secret  revels ; 
and  the  ludicrous  exaggerations  of  the  comic  stage 
would  not  have  led  to  any  serious  proceedings ;  but 
the  rumour,  by  its  connection  mth  the  subject  which 
now  engaged  public  attention,  had  perhaps  set  the 
enemies  and  rivals  of  Alcibiades  on  making  farther 
inquiries,  or  on  fabricating  new  charges.  Yet  the 
first  informations  which  were  dra^vn  forth  by  the 
decree  seem  not  to  have  concerned  him,  but  to  have 
related  to  some  offences  committed  on  former  oc- 
casions, when  certain  sacred  images  had  been  muti- 
lated like  those  of  Hermes,  but,  as  it  plainly  appeared, 
merely  in  sport,  by  young  men  heated  with  wine. 

The  armament  was  nearly  ready  to  sail,  the  galley 
of  Lamachus  was  already  lying  at  anchor  outside  the 
harbour',  when  in  an  assembly  held  by  the  generals 
— perhaps  to  make  their  last  report  to  the  people,  and 
to  fix  the  day  of  their  departure — one  Pythonicus 
rose  to  lay  a  new  information.  He  undertook  to  con- 
vict Alcibiades  of  divulging  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
by  a  profane  imitation  of  them  in  a  private  house, 
before  uninitiated  persons ;  and  he  oflFered  to  produce 

>  Zirnrrai.  *  Andoc  De  Myst  §  11. 
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a  slave  named  Andromachus,  belonging  to  one  Pole-  chap. 
marchus — a  friend  it  would  seem  of  Alcibiades — who 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  who,  if  assured  of  im- 
punity, would  give  a  decisive  proof  of  the  fact ;  for  he 
would  mention  secrets  which  could  lawfully  be  known  to 
none  but  the  initiated.  The  slave's  evidence  was  imme- 
diately received.  He  described  a  mimic  celebration  of 
the  mysteries,  at  which  he  had  been  present  with  other 
slaves  and  uninitiated  persons  in  the  house  of  Poly- 
tion,  a  mansion  conspicuous  for  its  magnificence^,  as 
its  owner  seems  to  have  been  notorious  for  his  luxury 
and  prodigality^,  where  Alcibiades  performed  the  part 
of  the  Hierbphant,  and  his  companions  represented 
other  sacred  personages — the  Torch-bearer  and  the 
Herald — who  executed  the  most  solemn  functions  in 
the  Eleusinian  rites.  It  seems  to  have  been  after  this 
that  Androcles,  a  man  who  had  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  the  assembly,  and  an  avowed  enemy  of 
Alcibiades,  declared  himself  ready  to  bring  forward 
slaves  and  foreigners,  who  could  convict  him  of  a 
variety  of  similar  offences.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect these  charges  with  the  mysterious  mutilation  of 
the  Hermes-busts,  and  to  persuade  the  people,  that 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  a  deep  plot  laid  by  Alci- 
biades and  his  partizans  against  liberty.^ 

Alcibiades  was  desirous  of  being  put  immediately 
upon  his  trial,  for  all  his  hopes  of  clearing  himself 
from  the  accusation  depended  upon  his  presence. 
Whether  innocent  or  guilty,  he  saw  enough  of  the 

'  iEachin.  Socrat  Eryx.  pp.  395.  400.  See  Meineke,  Fraym.  Com,  Grtteor.  11. 
1.  p.  278. 

*  In  a  fragment  preserved  by  Suidas  ilt0pxii<rarOf  he  Is  described  as  6  mpaciTos. 
His  splendid  bouse  was  mortgaged  (Pherecrates,  ap.  Phot  *Tw6€oKov).  IXroysen 
(Die  Hermokopid.  p.  1 90.  n.  8. )  thinks  that  this  happened  inconsequence  of  the  i^ir 
of  the  Hermes-busts.  But  it  seems  quite  as  probable  that  it  had  taken  place  belbre,  and 
that  Polytion,  encumbered  by  debt,  though  he  kept  up  his  old  style  of  living,  had 
been  reduced  to  practise  mean  shifts,  by  which  he  incurred  the  above-mentioned 
epithet  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (L  2.  5. )  his  house  had  been  consecrated  to 
Dionysiua  Melpomenus ;  how  long  before  does  not  appear.  It  was  roost  likely 
confiscated  in  the  first  instance. 

'  On  the  order  in  which  these  charges  were  made,  sec  Appendix  IV. 
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CTAP.  temper  of  the  people,  and  knew  the  malice  and  arts 
^  of  his  enemies  well  enough  to  be  sure  that,  if  he 
left  his  cause  undecided,  he  had  no  chance  of  an  ac- 
quittal. But  notwithstanding  the  feverish  state  of 
the  popular  feelings,  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  favour- 
able verdict,  if  he  was  permitted  to  defend  himself 
before  the  armament  sailed ;  for  he  would  then  have 
a  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  people,  which  he  might 
trust  more  safely  than  either  its  partiality  or  its  jus- 
tice. In  the  army  was  a  body  of  troops  from  Argos 
and  from  Mantinea,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
expedition  chiefly  through  his  interest,  and  would 
probably  abandon  it  if  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand ;  and  it  was  in  the  military  class  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  his  popularity  chiefly  lay.  His  enemies 
were  also  aware  of  the  advantage  which  he  would  de- 
rive from  these  auxiliaries,  and  perhaps  regretted  that 
they  had  not  reserved  their  charges  to  his  absence. 
But  as  they  could  not  themselves  decently  resist  his 
demand  of  an  immediate  trial,  they  put  forward  some 
of  their  partizans,  who  were  not  so  notoriously  un- 
friendly to  him,  and  who  could  advise  with  an  appear- 
ance of  ii?ipartiality,  that  the  expedition  should  not 
be  delayed  on  his  account,  but  that  he  should  come 
back  to  be  tried  at  a  more  convenient  time.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  protested  against  the  hardship  of  being 
sent  out  with  such  a  charge  hanging  over  him,  while 
his  enemies  were  left  at  leisure  to  calumniate  him 
behind  his  back,  and  that  he  even  urged  the  impru- 
dence of  entrusting  a  man  who  was  labouring  under 
so  grave  an  imputation  with  such  an  important  com- 
mand. His  remonstrances  were  overruled ;  and  the 
trial  was  put  off^  to  an  indefinite  period. 

The  day  at  length  came  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  ^     The  greater  part  of  the 

■  Diodonu  relates  (ziii.  2.)  that  on  the  day  before,  the  generals  held  a  private 
conference  with  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the  mode  in*  which  they  should 
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allies  and  the  transports  had  been  ordered  to  meet  it  chap. 
at  Corcyra.  Their  absence  did  not  diminish  the  in- 
terest of  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  on  the 
morning  -when  the  Athenian  forces  came  down  to 
embark  at  Piraeus.  Almost  the  whole  population  of 
Athens,  citizens,  and  foreigners,  accompanied  them  to 
the  water  side,  and  lined  the  shores  of  the  harbour. 
The  many  tender  and  mournful  partings  of  relatives 
and  friends  who  now  took  leave  of  one  another, 
awakened  a  general  feeling  of  patriotic  anxiety,  which 
could  scarcely  find  room  in  the  first  glow  of  ambitious 
hope,  and  in  the  subsequent  bustle  of  preparation, 
but  now  allayed  the  pride  with  .which  the  Athenian 
spectators  contemplated  so  magnificent  a  display  of 
their  power.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  them  to  re- 
flect without  uneasiness  how  much  of  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  Athens  was  about  to  be  committed  to 
the  perils  of  a  long  voyage  and  a  distant  war.  So 
mighty  an  armament  had  scarcely  ever  before  issued 
firom  PirsBus,  or  from  any  Greek  port;  and  though 
that  with  which  Pericles  invaded  Peloponnesus  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  which  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed against  Potidsea,  was  not  inferior  in  numbers, 
this  far  surpassed  it  in  the  care  and  cost  of  its  equip- 
ment, which  corresponded  to  the  probable  duration, 
and  to  the  various  objects  of  the  expedition.  The 
galleys  were  furnished  by  the  state,  but  according  to 
the  Athenian  law  were  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  wealthy  citizens  who  commanded  them ;  and  the 
captains,  transported  by  the  general  ardour,  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  engage  the  best 

treat  the  Sicilians  if  tbey  should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  and  that 
they  were  Instructed  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus  and  STtacuse  to  sbvery, 
and  to  impose  a  yearly  tribute  on  the  rest  of  the  pofnilation.  He  makes  no  allusion 
to  this  report  in  his  account  of  the  debate  on  the  fkte  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
(xiii.  20 — 33.),  but  makes  Gylippus  (SO.)  Infer  the  treatment  which  Syracuse 
would  have  su^red  if  conquered,  tnm  the  examples  of  Melos  and  Sdone.  The 
silence  of  Thucydides,  and  the  improbability  that  the  question  should  have  been 
agitated  so  early,  seem  to  show  that  Diodorus  is  only  reporting  a  fictkm,  whldi 
perhaps  invented  to  palliate  the  cruelty  exercised  toward  the  Athenian  prifosi 
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CHAP.  Beamen  by  an  increase  of  the  reeular  pay  allowed  by 
"•  ,  the  government,  and  strove  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  gallant  show  of  their  vessels.  The  like  emu- 
lation prevailed  both  among  officers  and  men  in  the 
land  force,  and  displayed  itself  as  well  in  the  selection 
of  the  troops  as  in  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and 
accoutrements.  To  the  sums  thus  expended  from 
necessity  or  ostentation,  and  to  those  which  would 
be  required  for  the  future  supply  of  the  service,  were 
to  be  added,  as  Thucydides  observes,  all  that  had  been 
provided  by  prudent  men  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
emergencies  of  the  campaign,  and  those  which  were 
exported  by  merchants  and  by  military  adventurers 
with  a  view  to  commercial  profit ;  the  whole  of  what 
was  thus  embarked  amounted  to  a  great  treasure. 
The  strangers  present,  while  they  gazed  with  wonder 
on*  the  splendour  of  the  armament,  were  no  less  struck 
by  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed. 

When  all  was  got  ready  for  the  departure,  silence 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  and 
after  a  pause,  the  solemn  prayers  for  a  prosperous 
voyage  were  oflFered,  not  separately,  as  usual,  in  each 
galley,  but  pronounced  by  a  herald,  and  repeated 
simultaneously  through  the  fleet ;  and  the  chorus  of 
supplication  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude, both  of  citizens,  and — if  there  were  any  who 
wished  well  to  Athens — of  foreigners,  on  shore.  At 
the  same  time  in  every  ship  libations  were  poured, 
both  by  officers  and  men,  from  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver.  When  these  rites  were  ended,  and  the  paean 
was  sung,  the  armament  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
harbour  in  a  colimm,  which  broke  up  as  soon  as  it 
got  to  sea ;  and  it  then  pushed  across  the  gulf  with 
all  the  speed  each  galley  could  make,  to  -^gina,  and 
thence  pursued  its  voyage  to  Corcyra. 

At  Corcyra  its  whole  strength  was  for  the  first 
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time  seen  collected.  The  fleet  consisted  of  134  chap. 
galleys,  besides  two  Rhodians  of  lower  rate.  Athens 
alone  furnished  a  hundred:  sixty  fighting  galleys, 
and  forty  for  the  transport  of  soldiers ;  Chios  and 
other  allies  contributed  the  rest.  The  army  included 
5000  heavy  infantry,  among  whom  1500  were  Athe* 
nians,  selected  from  the  regular  muster-rolls ;  700  were 
taken  fi^m  the  lowest  class,  the  Thetes,  to  serve  on 
board  in  sea-fights.  Among  the  alUes  who  made  up 
the  remaining  number  were  500  Argives,  and  250 
Mantineans,  and  mercenaries  perhaps  from.other  Ar- 
cadian towns.  The  light  troops  were  480  archers,  of 
whom  80  came  from  Crete,  700  Rhodian  slingers, 
and  150  Megarians  of  the  exiled  party.  For  cavalry, 
notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Nicias,  the  aid  of 
the  Sicilians  seems  to  have  been  confidently  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  send  a  single 
transport  with  a  troop  of  thirty  horse.  The  fleet 
was  accompanied  by  thirty  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
vision, having  on  board,  beside  the  slaves  employed 
in  preparing  it,  a  company  of  masons  and  carpenters, 
and  a  store  of  tools  for  fortification.  A  hundred 
boats  had  been  pressed  into  the  service;  but  a 
number  of  merchantmen,  and  of  small  craft,  followed 
on  private  commercial  adventures.  When  the  generals 
had  reviewed  the  whole  armament,  they  divided  it 
into  three  squadrons,  which  they  took,  each  one 
under  his  separate  command,  the  more  easily  to 
preserve  order,  and  to  find  shelter  and  entertainment 
on  the  passage;  and  they  sent  forward  three  ships, 
to  learn  which  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  towns  were 
willing  to  receive  them,  but  more  particularly  to 
ascertain  the  real  amount  of  the  subsidy  which  might 
be  expected  from  Segesta.  These  ships  were  to 
return  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  meet  them  on  their 
way. 

In  this  order  the  armament  crossed  over  to  t) 
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CHAP.  lapygian  Foreland,  and  proceeded  along  the  Italian 
coast  to  Rhegium.  None  of  the  cities  by  which  it 
passed  would  either  open  their  gates  to  the  troops,  or 
afford  them  a  market ;  at  Tarentum  and  Locri  they 
were  not  even  allowed  to  come  to  moorings,  or  to 
take  in  water.  But  at  Rhegium  they  foimd  a  still 
stronger  proof  of  the  alarm  which  they  inspired. 
Here,  as  in  a  city  of  Chalcidian  origin,  which  had 
actively  supported  them  in  their  former  expeditions, 
and  was  attached  to  their  interest  by  its  inveterate 
enmity  to  Locri,  they  had  looked  for  a  friendly  re- 
ception, and  ready  succour.  But  the  Rhegians  would 
not  admit  them  into  their  town ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  encamp  in  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis 
outside  the  walls.  Here  they  hauled  their  ships  on 
shore,  and  the  Rhegians  suppUed  them  with  a  market ; 
but  when  they  were  urged  to  co-operate  toward  re- 
dressing the  wrongs  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Leontines, 
they  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  Italiots.  The  Athenian 
generals  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  this 
answer,  and  anxiously  waited  for  the  report  which 
they  expected  from  Segesta,  which  would  in  a  great 
measure  determine  the  plan  of  their  future  operations 
in  Sicily. 

The  news  of  the  Athenian  preparations  had  reached 
Syracuse  through  several  channels  before  the  arma- 
ment sailed;  and  Hermocrates  had  received  some 
private  intelligence  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  destination.  An  assembly  was  held  to  deli- 
berate on  the  rumours  which  had  begun  to  spread, 
and  which,  though  generally  disbelieved,  created  some 
degree  of  anxiety.  Hermocrates  came  forward  to 
confirm  their  truth,  and  to  offer  such  counsels  as 
the  occasion  suggested.  After  assuring  his  audience 
that,  incredible  as  the  fact  might  appear,  he  had 
ascertained  on  good  authority  that  the  Athenians  had 
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fitted  out  a  great  armament,  which  by  this  time  was  ch^. 
on  its  way,  and  which,  under  pretence  of  succouring  ^^ 
Segesta  and  restoring  the  Leontines,  was  designed  for 
nothing  less  than  the  subjugation  first  of  Syracuse 
and  then  of  all  Sicily,  he  desired  them  not,  through 
wilful  incredulity  or  presumptuous  confidence,  to 
neglect  the  precautions  required  for  their  safety,  but 
on  the  other  hand  to  entertain  no  fears  of  the  im- 
pending invasion.  The  greatness  of  the  hostile  arma- 
ment would  give  them  one  great  advantage^  as  it  would 
probably  unite  the  other  Siceliots  in  their  cause ;  and  if 
as  experience  had  shovm  to  be  the  ordinary  issue  of 
expeditions  sent  out  to  so  great  a  distance  from  home^  it 
should  either  be  totally  defeated^  or  should  utterly  fail  of 
its  object^  the  state  against  which  it  was  directed  would 
reap  the  glory ^  though  the  enemy  should  have  been 
baffled  by  natural  or  accidental  obstacles.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Athenians  had  gained  the  largest  share  in  the 
honour  of  repelling  the  barbarians^  because  they  were 
principally  threatened.  He  advised  them  calmly^  but 
actively^  to  prepare  for  meeting  the  approaching  attack : 
to  repair  and  strengthen  the  defences  of  their  city^  to 
secure  their  dominion  over  the  Sicels  who  were  subject  to 
them  by  fortifications  and  garrisons^  and  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  independent  tribes  to  their  alliance ;  to  send 
efnbassies  over  Sicily,  and  engage  their  Greek  brethren 
to  join  them  in  warding  off  the  common  danger,  and 
others  into  Italy,  to  make  a  league  with  the  lUdiots,  or 
at  least  to  keep  them  from  siding  with  the  Athenians. 
He  even  Humght  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  to 
Carthage,  which  he  knew  had  long  viewed  the  power  of 
Athens  with  apprehension,  and  when  she  saw  it  threat- 
ening an  island  so  near  her  own  shores,  might  be  roused 
to  interpose ;  and  no  state  had  greater  treasures  at  its 
command,  or  was  in  other  respects  a  more  powerful 
ally.  But  at  least  no  time  sliould  be  lost  in  sending  to 
Sparta  and  to  Corinth  to  procure  succours^  and  to  ur 
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CHAP.  Hiem  to  renew  hostilities  mth  Athens. — There  was  how- 
^  ever  another  measure  which  he  would  propose^  though 
he  did  not  feel  equally  confident  of  obtaining  their 
consent.  He  would  not  wait  to  be  attacked^  but  would 
fit  out  a  fleets  the  strongest  which  they  could  collect  with 
the  aid  of  their  Sicilian  allies^  and  would  send  it 
victualled  for  a  two  months^  voyage  to  Tarentum.  If 
they  arrived  there  before  the  Athenians  had  crossed  t/ie 
Ionian  gulf  they  might  find  an  opportunity^  on  a 
friendly  coast^  of  assailing  the  invading  armament  to 
great  advantage  on  its  passage^  and  of  weakening  arid 
distressing  tV,  even  if  they  did  not  strike  a  fatal  blow. 
But  he  thought  it  still  more  probable,  that  by  the  boldness 
of  this  movement,  they  should  so  confound  the  enemy, 
who  expected  no  resistance,  that  he  would  be  detained, 
deliberating  and  collecting  intelligence,  at  Corcyra,  until 
the  sailing  season  was  past,  or  would  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.  Such  a  result  would  be  the  less 
surprising,  as  the  most  experienced  of  the  Athenian 
commanders,  whose  authority  was  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  weight  unth  his  colleagues,  was  averse  to  the 
enterprise,  and  would  seize  any  fair  pretext  for  giving 
it  up. 

But  Hermocrates  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
cany  this  vigorous  measure,  that  a  large  party  of 
the  assembly  persisted  in  treating  the  rumour  as 
incredible ;  some  made  a  jest  of  it ;  others,  supposing 
it  well  founded,  could  see  no  danger;  a  very  small 
number  adopted  his  views.  A  popular  orator,  named 
Athenagoras,  who  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  a 
kind  of  tribunician  character  as  the  official  advocate 
of  the  commonalty ',  not  only  rejected  the  report  with 
scorn,  but  inveighed  severely  against  its  authors.  It 
was,  he  observed,   not  at  all  likely,  though  every 

■ 

•  Hfiou Tf  wpoarimis  icai  iwr^  wap6rri  wtOcaniraros  rots  iroXAo<!r.  Thuc.  n. 36. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  he  ib  here  described  under  his  official  title ;  as  to 
which,  sec  Arnold's  note. 
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Syracusan  ought  to  wish  it  might  be  true,  that  the     chap. 
Athenians  should  be  so  infatuated  as,  while  the  Pelo-  . 

ponnesians  were  still  hostile  to  them,  to  embark  in  a 
new  war,  quite  as  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  as  that 
which  they  left  behind  them.  Should  they  come, 
they  would  find  Sicily  much  better  provided  with 
means  of  defence  than  Peloponnesus ;  and  Syracuse 
alone  would  be  more  than  equal  to  twice  such  a  force 
as  they  were  said  to  have  raised.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  transport  to  such  a  distance  the 
cavalry,  or  the  infantry,  or  the  stores  and  ammunition 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  would  be  a 
desperate  one,  even  if  they  had  the  command  of  a  city 
as  large  as  Syracuse  and  in  its  neighbourhood ;  how 
much  more,  when  all  Sicily  would  be  hostile  to  them, 
and  when,  even  if  they  were  able  to  land  and  to  keep 
their  ground,  they  would  be  confined  to  the  precincts 
of  such  a  camp  as  they  could  form  with^  their  ships, 
and  the  scanty  means  at  their  disposal.  But  the 
greater  the  absurdity  of  such  a  project,  the  less  readily 
ought  they  to  impute  it  to  a  people  so  politic  and 
conversant  with  afiairs  as  the  Athenians.  It  was 
however  easy  to  trace  these  idle  rumours  to  their 
fountain-head,  and  to  see  that  they  sprang  from  the 
criminal  ambition  of  a  restless  faction,  which  hoped, 
by  spreading  consternation  among  the  people,  to  veil 
its  designs,  and  to  steal  its  way  to  power.  He  should 
be  at  his  post  to  protect  the  conmionalty  from  the 
machinations  of  its  enemies.  And  he  ended  his  speech 
by  addressing  the  oligarchical  party  in  a  strain  of  dig- 
nified reproof  and  expostulation  on  the  folly  and 
heinousness  of  their  conduct. 

One  of  the  Generals  now  rose  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
deba'  e,  and  censured  the  turn  which  Athenagoras  had 
given  to  it  by  his  insinuations.  Even  if  the  alarm 
proved  groundless^  they  could  take  no  harm  from  put*, 
ting  themselves  on  their  guard.    He  and  his  coUeague^ 
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would  use  all  diligence  both  to  ascertain  the  truths  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  It  was  not  before 
the  Athenians  had  arrived  at  Rhegium  that  the  doubts 
of  the  Syracusans  were  removed.  They  then  applied 
themselves  earnestly  to  make  preparations,  as  expect- 
ing an  immediate  attack. 

In  the  mean  while  the  three  ships  which  had  been 
sent  forward  from  Corcyra  came  to  the  camp  at  Rhe- 
gium. They  brought  a  report  from  Segesta,  which  did 
not  surprise  Nicias,  so  much  as  it  disappointed  his 
colleagues.  It  now  appeared  that  the  envoys  who 
had  been  first  sent  from  Athens  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  Segestan  finances,  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
false  show  of  wealth  which  had  been  prepared  to  meet 
their  eye.  They  had  been  conducted  to  the  temple 
of  Venus  on  mount  Eryx,  which  was  indeed  rich  in 
consecrated  vessels ;  but  as  they  were  of  silver,  their 
value  was  not  so  great  as  the  splendour  of  the  display. 
The  Athenians  however  had  been  still  more  dazzled 
by  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  which 
they  saw  piled  on  the  sideboards  of  the  principal  Se- 
gestans  by  whom  they  were  entertained.  But  it  turned 
out  that  these  treasures  had  been  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  £rojn  some  neighbouring  cities,  and  that  they 
had  served  in  succession  to  adorn  all  the  banquets 
at  which  the  Athenians  had  admired  them.  When 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Segestans  to  reveal  their 
real  condition,  it  appeared  that  they  were  unable  to 
raise  more  than  thirty  talents,  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  war.  This  disappointment  increased  the  dejection 
with  which  the  Athenian  generals  had  been  struck  by 
the  repulse  they  met  with  in  their  application  to  Rhe- 
gium. And  when  they  now  proceeded  to  confer  with 
one  another,  Nicias  proposed  that  they  should  forth- 
with sail  to  Selinus,  and  call  upon  the  Segestans  to 
supply  pay,  if  not  for  the  whole  armament,  at  least  for 
the  six^  ships  which  they  had  asked  for;  that  on  this 
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condition  they  should  stay,  until  they  had  brought  ctap 
the  Selinuntians,  either  by  force  or  negotiation,  to  a 
compromise;  but  as  this  was  the  avowed  object  of  the 
expedition,  with  this  he  would  end  it,  and — uidess 
some  opportunity  should  offer  itself  of  doing  a  service 
to  the  Leontines,  or  of  gaining  any  other  ally  among 
the  Sicilian  cities — after  having  coasted  the  island, 
to  exhibit  the  power  of  Athens,  he  would  return  home, 
and  not  subject  the  state  to  any  further  cost  and  risk. 
Alcibiades  thought  that  it  woiQd  be  disgraceful  to  re- 
tire without  having  made  any  other  use  of  their  great 
armament ;  he  advised  that  they  should  open  negoti- 
ations with  all  the  Siceliot  towns,  except  Syracuse  and 
Selinus,  and  endeavour  first  to  win  Messana,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  was  peculiarly  important ; 
that  they  should  excite  the  Sicels,  subjects  of  Syracuse, 
to  revolt,  and  persuade  the  rest  to  aid  them  with 
troops  and  com;  and  then  having  ascertained  the 
allies  on  whom  they  had  to  reckon,  that  they  should 
attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  Lamachus  was  of 
opinion,  that  before  the  terror  excited  by  their  first 
appearance  was  suflFered  to  subside,  they  should  sail 
to  Syracuse,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
a  battle,  before  he  had  collected  his  strength  and  his 
courage.  They  would  probably  find  the  Syracusans 
unprepared  and  in  dismay ;  tiiey  might  expect  to  en- 
rich themselves  by  much  booty  still  left  in  the  country ; 
and  a  victory  would  be  the  most  efficacious  argument 
to  decide  the  other  Sicilian  cities  in  their  favour. 
For  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  would  en- 
camp at  Megara,  which  was  uninhabited,  and  at  a 
short  distance,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  from  Syracuse. 
It  was  necessary  that  two  at  least  of  the  generals 
should  sacrifice  their  opinions ;  and  as  the  plan  of 
Alcibiades  was  a  middle  course  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes proposed  by  his  colleagues,  it  was  adopted  by 
Lamachus  much  less  reluctantly  than  by  Nicias. 
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CK^.     Alcibiades  then  crossed  over  in  his  own  galley  to 
Messana,  to  try  his  arts  of  negotiation,  but  he  could 
prevail  no  further  with  the  Messanians,  than  to  obtain 
the  offer  of  a  market  for  the  troops  outside  the  walls. 
After  his  return  to  Rhegium,  the  general  manned 
sixty  galleys,  with  which,  leaving  the  rest  at  the 
camp  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  most 
probably  Nicias,  he  sailed,  accompanied  by  the  third, 
along  the  coast  to  Naxos.     Naxos  opened  its  gates  to 
them,  and  they  passed  on  to  Catana.     But  here  was 
a  party  favourable  to   Syracuse  which  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  being  received 
into  the  town ;  and  the  squadron  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  where  it  was  moored  for 
the  night.     The  next  morning  it  moved  in  a  column 
toward  Syracuse;  ten  galleys  were  sent  forward  to 
enter  the  Great  Harbour,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
enemy's  naval  preparations,  and  to  observe  the  general 
features  of  the  town,  the  harbours,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  war.     It 
was  also  ordered  that,  as  they  sailed  by  the  town,  a 
proclamation   should  be  made,   declaring  that  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  restore  their  allies  and  kins- 
men, the  Leontines,  to  their  country,  and  inviting 
those  who  were  residing  in  Syracuse  to  quit  the  hos- 
tile city,  and  to  take  shelter  in  the  camp  of  their 
friends  and  benefactors.     No  hostile  navy  appeared 
in  the  harbour ;  but  a  Syracusan  galley  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  it  was  crossing  over  to  the 
town  with  the  tablets  containing  a  list  of  the  service- 
able citizens  which  were  kept  in  a  temple  in  the  out- 
skirts: a  capture,  which  was  afterwards  interpreted 
as  an  ironical  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  which  had 
promised  that  the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Syra- 
cusans.^     When  this  commission  had  been  executed, 
the  whole  squadron  returned  to  Catana.     During  the 
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absence  of  the  Athenians  their  Catanian  partizans     chap^ 
seem  to  have  bestirred  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  , 

gaining  permission  for  the  generals  to  enter  the  town^ 
and  address  the  assembly,  which  was  held  to  consider 
their  proposals.  Accordingly  they  landed  with  a 
part  of  their  troops,  and  leaving  them  at  the  gates, 
were  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  attention  of  all 
Catana  was  attracted  to  the  debate;  and  while  the 
people  was  listening  to  Alcibiades,  some  of  the  Athe- 
nian soldiers,  straying  round  the  walls,  discovered  a 
postern  which  had  been  walled  up,  but  in  so  slight  a 
manner  that  they  were  tempted  to  force  it;  and, 
having  entered  unobserved,  they  proceeded  quietly^ 
without  any  hostile  intention,  to  the  market-place. 
But  as  they  were  followed  by  their  comrades,  their 
presence  did  not  remain  long  unnoticed ;  and  being 
attributed  to  design,  it  struck  the  partizans  of  Syra- 
cuse with  such  consternation,  that  they  immediately 
Avithdrew  from  the  city.  The  opposite  party,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  had  probably  only 
found  a  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  distrust  excited 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  Athenian  armament,  now 
met  with  no  resistance,  and  carried  a  decree  for  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  for  inviting  the 
generals  to  transfer  their  camp  to  Catana ;  and  the 
whole  armament  was  soon  after  brought  over,  and 
encamped  there. 

Information  was  now  received  which  encouraged 
the  Athenian  commanders  to  hope  that  the  sight  of 
their  forces  would  induce  Camarina  to  embrace  their 
cause ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  reported  that  the 
Syracusans  were  manning  a  fleet.  They  therefore 
sailed  with  the  whole  armament  to  Camarina,  and  in 
their  way  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  discovered 
that  the  rumour  of  the  Syracusan  preparations  waa 
groundless.  But  at  Camarina  likewise  they  were 
disappointed.     The  Camarinseans  showed  no  disposi* 
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OTAP.  tion  to  receive  them,  but  pleaded  the  old  compact^ 
by  which  they  were  only  bound  to  admit  a  single 
Athenian  ship  at  a  time  into  their  harbours,  unless 
they  sent  for  more  of  their  own  accord.  In  their  way 
back  to  Catana  they  made  a  descent  on  the  Syracusan 
territory,  and  for  the  first  time  were  assailed  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  cut  off  some 
of  the  light  troops  that  were  scattered  in  quest  of 
plunder. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been  proposed 
by  Nicias,  though  still  the  safest,  could  not  be  taken 
without  a  humiliating  confession  of  weakness,  after 
different  designs  had  been  disclosed.  The  movement 
which  Lamachus  had  recommended  no  longer  pro- 
mised the  same  advantage,  after  the  opportunity  on 
which  he  calculated  had  been  let  slip.  The  success 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted,  depended  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  personal  character  and  the  pecu- 
liar talents  of  its  author,  Alcibiades ;  and  of  these 
Athens  was  now  to  be  deprived.  On  his  return  to 
Catana  he  found  there  the  state-galley,  the  Salaminia, 
which  had  been  sent  with  orders  to  convey  him,  and 
several  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the  army, 
to  Athens,  there  to  be  put  upon  their  trial,  on  charges 
relating  either  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts, 
or  to  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries. 

After  his  departure  his  enemies,  freed  from  every 
restraint,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  against  him.  To  kindle  its  anger  to 
a  sufficient  degree,  they  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
work  upon  its  fears.  The  foundation  of  their  whole 
scheme  was  the  persuasion  which  they  had  contrived 
fit)m  the  first  to  instil  into  the  public  mind,  that  the 
mutilation  of  the  images  was  the  effect,  not  of  levity 
and  wantonness,  but  of  a  deep-laid  plot  for  overturning 
the  constitution.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  sus- 
picions to  be  daily  gaining  strength,  and  to  find  food 
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in  the  most  trivial  and  indiflFerent  occurrences.     The     ^^• 
profanation  of  the  mysteries  was  easily  believed  to  > 

have  been  part  of  the  same  plan  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other  acts  of  sacrilege ;  and  every  proof 
that  convicted  Alcibiades  of  an  oflFence  against  religion, 
was  held  to  confirm  the  reality  of  his  treasonable  de- 
signs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  discoveries  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  popular  prejudice  with 
regard  to  the  affair  of  the  images,  were  considered  as 
additional  evidence  against  him. 

His  rivals  and  enemies  were  not  confined  to  one 
class  or  party.  Androcles  was  probably  instigated 
by  a  merely  personal  animosity ;  but  he  was  aided  by 
Cimon's  son,  Thessalus,  who  had  perhaps  no  motive 
but  the  hereditary  feud  between  his  family  and  the 
house  of  Alcibiades.  Thessalus — it  would  seem  very 
soon  after  the  expedition  had  sailed — embodied  the 
testimony  of  the  slave  Andromachus,  and  perhaps 
that  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  Androcles,  in  a 
formal  prosecution  of  Alcibiades.  ^  But  the  mutilation 
of  the  busts  was  the  subject  which  chiefly  occupied 
public  attention,  as  the  most  alarming  sign  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state.  The  rewards  that  had  been 
offered  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  attract  in- 
formers ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  to  multiply  informations,  and  to  involve 
as  many  persons  as  they  could  in  the  charge,  that  the 
alleged  conspiracy  might  appear  the  more  extensive 
and  formidable.  Andromachus  was  followed  by  a 
new  informer,  an  alien  named  Teucer,  who  had 
quitted  his  residence  at  Athens,  and  had  retired  to- 
Megara,  and  now  offered,  upon  assurance  of  impunity," 
to  make  important  revelations  both  as  to  the  profanar* 
tion  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  busts.' 
He  gave  a  list  of  eighteen  persons  who  had  been  con-- 
cemed  in  the  latter  offence ;  and  all  who  £d  nei 
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CHAP,  make  their  escape  before  they  were  arrested,  were 
condemned  and  put  to  death.  Both  Andromachus 
and  Teucer  were  rewarded.  But  Pisander  and  Cha- 
ricles,  two  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct 
the  inquest,  declared  that  the  information  hitherto 
received  unfolded  but  a  small  part  of  the  plot ;  that 
the  conspirators  were  much  more  numerous  than 
Teucer's  list ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry  with  unabated  diligence.  This  declara- 
tion, which  opened  a  door  for  an  endless  succession 
of  false  charges  and  executions,  diffused  universal 
terror  among  the  honest  citizens;  so  that,  if  we  might 
believe  an  eyewitness  ^,  the  signal  which  announced  a 
meeting  of  the  Five  Hundred,  before'whom  informa- 
tions  were  commonly  laid,  scared  the  crowd  from  the 
market-place,  each  dreading  that  he  might  be  the 
next  victim.  Fresh  discoveries  were  made  as  to  the 
mysteries.  A  lady,  Agariste  the  wife  of  Alcmaeonides, 
whom  from  her  name  we  might  suppose  to  have  been 
a  kinswoman  of  Alcibiades,  and  a  slave  named  Lydus, 
successively  gave  evidence  of  new  profanations  com- 
mitted in  other  houses  beside  that  of  Polytion.  But 
still  the  public  anxiety  was  most  intent  on  the  other 
branch  of  the  plot ;  and  now  a  witness  named  Dio- 
clides  came  forward  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
Teucer's  information. 

Dioclides  was  an  impudent  and  reckless  impostor. 
We  have  no  ground  but  his  own  statement  for  sus- 
pecting that  he  had  any  accomplices  in  his  villany. 
He  could  safely  rely  on  the  public  credulity  for  an 
eager  reception  of  any  tale  which  he  chose  to  invent ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  framed  one  which  he  thought 
best  adapted  to  his  two  ends  of  popular  favour  and 
private  extortion.  He  stated  before  the  council  that 
he  knew  the  inutilators  of  the  busts,  and  that  they 
amounted  to  about  300  persons.     Chance  had  led 
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him  into  a  street  by  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  chap. 
outrage,  and  he  had  seen  about  that  number  of  men  ^ 
enter  the  orchestra,  and  stand  there  for  a  time  in 
groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  full  moon  shone 
upon  their  faces,  and,  as  he  stood  concealed  behind  a 
pillar,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  features  of  almost 
all.  Though  he  saw  no  more  of  them  that  night,  the 
next  day,  when  the  sacrilege  was  discovered,  he  con- 
cluded for  what  purpose  they  had  been  assembled; 
and  his  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  some  of  them,  whom  he  recognised,  when  he 
taxed  them  with  the  deed.  They  had  offered  h\m 
hushmoney ,  and  he  had  kept  their  secret  for  a  month ; 
but  as  they  broke  their  promise,  he  was  now  come  to 
inform  against  them.  He  then  gave  a  list  of  forty- 
two  persons  whom  he  had  already  recognised — re- 
serving to  himself  the  power  of  proscribing  as  many 
more  as  he  should  think  fit. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  this  story  was 
told  no  attempt  was  made  to  sift  it.  Delight  at  so 
interesting  a  discovery,  and  the  desire  of  detecting  the 
unknown  conspirators,  must  have  been  the  prevailing 
feelings,  and  would  leave  no  room  for  doubts  or  ob- 
jections. Afterwards  it  was  remembered  that  the 
night  on  which  Dioclides  pretended  to  have  noted  the 
features  of  so  many  persons  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  was  a  night  on  which  the  moon  was  not  to  be 
seen  at  all.*  But  the  council  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
such  reflections.  At  the  head  of  the  list  made  out 
by  Dioclides  were  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  two  of 

'  Tet  this  circumstance  rests  only  on  the  eTldence  of  Flutsreh,  Alcib.  20.,  who 
does  not  seem  to  know  which  of  the  informers  it  was ;  and  of  IModorus  (xiix.  2.% 
whose  account,  if  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  Dioclides,  differs  totally  fh»n  that  of  An- 
docides ;  while  Andocides,  who  mendons  that  Dioclides  pretended  to  have  seen  the 
Hermes-breakers  by  the  light  of  the  fidi  moon,  does  not  intimate  that  he  was  detected 
in  his  falsehood  by  the  real  age  of  the  moon.  Both  Plutarch  and  Diodomt  suppme 
that  the  inconsistency  of  the  story  about  the  fUll  moon  was  remarked  at  the  time, 
Plutarch  adds  that  it  shocked  all  men  of  sense,  but  did  not  abate  the  popular  ere* 
dulity ;  Diodorus  says  that  it  caused  the  inforroer*8  evidence  to  be  r^ected* 

c  c  3 
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CHAP,  the  councillors  who  were  in  the  room.  Pisander 
^  moved  that  the  persons  on  the  list  should  be  put  to 
the  torture,  that  all  their  accomplices  might  be  known 
before  night :  a  proceeding  apparently  contrary  to 
law,  by  which  the  persons  of  all  Athenian  citizens 
were  exempted  from  such  treatment^,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  within  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  the  council  had  been  invested ;  and 
his  proposal  was  received  ^vith  general  acclamations. 
But  the  two  accused  councillors  took  refuge  at  the 
altar,  and  were  at  length  permitted  to  give  sureties 
for  their  appearance ;  they  did  not  however  wait  for 
their  trial,  but  immediately  left  the  city.  The  council 
then  proceeded  in  person  to  arrest  all  the  others  named 
by  Dioclides,  and  threw  as  many  as  it  found  into  prison. 
It  was  one  great  object  of  those  who  desired  to  pro- 
long and  heighten  the  prevailing  excitement,  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  plot,  although  detected,  was 
still  subsisting,  and  that  liberty  not  only  had  been, 
but  was  still  in  danger.  About  the  same  time  that 
Dioclides  laid  his  information,  news  was  brought  that  a 
Boeotian  army  was  moving  toward  the  frontier^,  and 
it  was  immediately  concluded  that  the  enemy  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  conspirators.  The  council 
sent  for  the  Generals,  and  ordered  them  to  make  a  pro- 
clamation, enjoining  all  the  citizens  to  assemble  in  arms 
in  certain  public  places  of  the  city  and  Piraeus,  and 
to  remain  there  aU  night.  The  presiding  part  of  the 
council  (the  Prytanes)  slept  in  the  council-chamber, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Five  Hundred  in  the  citadel.  In 
the  midst  of  this  alarm  Dioclides  was  honoured  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  public  gratitude,  as  the  bene- 

*  Having  been  expressly  forbidden  by  a  decree  called  after  its  author  rh  M  Iko- 
fjMwiplov  ^^ii<puriMt  which  Pisander  accordingly  proposed  to  suspend,  1^  XP^*'^ 
\v9i¥  (Andoc  §  43.).  This  would  have  been  unnecessary  if,  as  Flatner  sup- 
poses. Process  und  Klage,  I.  p.  238.,  cases  of  treason  had  been  excepted  by  the 
decree  itself. 

*  On  the  variance  between  Andoddes  and  Thucydides  as  to  this  point,  see 
Appendix  UL 
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£EU^tor  of  his  CQuntry.  He  was  crowned,  and  drawn  ^^• 
in  a  chariot  to  the  council-house,  to  be  entertained 
there  among  the  privileged  guests  at  the  public  table.^ 
Among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  upon 
his  information  was  the  orator  Andocides,  his  father 
Leogoras,  and  many  other  members  of  his  family: 
a  family,  which  by  its  noble  descent  was  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  oligarchical  views.  One 
of  the  mysterious  circumstances  in  the  occurrence 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  misfortune,  was, 
that  amidst  the  general  mutilation  of  the  Hermes- 
busts  one  very  celebrated  image,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Jilgean  tribe,  and  stood  near  the  door 
of  Andocides,  was  left  entire :  a  fact  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the 
sacrilege  committed  on  the  rest.  With  the  prospect 
of  death — the  inevitable  issue  of  the  approaching 
trial — before  his  eyes,  Andocides,  or  one  of  his  part- 
ners in  misfortune^,  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
thought  of  an  expedient,  by  which  he  might  extricate 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  might  foil  Dioclides  at 
his  own  weapons.  He  resolved  to  turn  informer  him- 
self. He  adopted  the  evidence  of  Teucer,  combined 
it  with  a  story  by  which  he  plausibly  accounted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Hermes  near  his  own  house, 
and  cleared  himself  and  most  of  his  friends  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacrilege.  But  he  added  four  new 
names  to  Teucer's  list,  of  persons  who  were  suffici- 
ently connected  with  him  to  confirm  his  credit  for 
veracity,  and  yet  had  means  of  making  their  escape. 
His  statement  was  received  with  the  firmer  confi- 
dence, as  the  calendar  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of 

^  Andoc  de  Myst  §  45. 

*  According  to  Andocides  himself,  (De  Myst  §  48.)  it  was  Cbarmldes,  tab 
cousin,  wbo  first  suggested  the  disclosure,  which,  it  might  ha^e  been  thought,  wag 
quite  as  likely  to  have  occurred  to  himself,  and  all  his  ftUow-prisonen  seconded  the 
advice  with  tiie  most  earnest  in  treaties  (^iirrtioko^tMf  rmy  tiWmif  ara)  burwioma 
hhs  Udcrrov).  This  will  account  for  the  variation  in  Plutarch,  Ale.  SI.,  wtaot 
Timcus  is  named  as  the  author  of  the  propoaaL 

c  c   4 
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CHAP,  that  of  Dioclides,  who  confessed  it,  and  pretended 
^  that  he  had  been  suborned  by  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  a  namesake  and  a  kinsman  of  Alcibiades. 
This  was  probably  another  falsehood,  suggested  by 
the  prejudice  which  he  knew  to  prevail  against  all  the 
friends  of  Alcibiades,  and  which  he  hoped  might 
operate  in  his  favour.  The  persons  whom  he  named 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  abroad ;  but  he  was  put  to 
death,  and  was  perhaps,  among  all  who  had  been 
condemned  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the 
first  who  deserved  to  suffer. 

Thucydides  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
credit  due  to  the  story  of  Andocides ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  presumptuous  for  any  one  now  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it.  But  the  narrative  which  we  have 
still  remaining  from  the  hand  of  Andocides  himself, 
in  an  oration  composed  some  years  after  in  his  own 
defence,  raises  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  had  at 
most  but  a  very  slender  groundwork  of  truth.  All 
appears  to  have  been  artfully  accommodated  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
personal  objects.  He  chimes  in  with  the  popular 
suspicion,  by  representing  the  mutilation  of  the  images 
as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan,  but  assigns  no 
motive  for  it.  And  thus,  although  his  information 
set  the  public  anxiety  at  rest  with  regard  to  this 
affair,  and  put  an  end  to  the  prosecutions  grounded 
on  it,  so  as  to  restore  comparative  tranquillity,  it  left 
the  general  apprehensions  of  a  plot  against  the  demo- 
cracy as  active  as  ever.  The  attention  of  the  people 
was  now  directed  with  undivided  earnestness  to  the 
profanation  of  the  mysteries,  in  which  Alcibiades  was 
more  immediately  concerned.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  even  charged  with  having  personally 
taken  a  part  in  the  other  sacrilege ;  possibly  he  was 
at  the  time  absent  from  the  city,  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  expedition.     But  this  mattered  little, 
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iso  lonff  as  both  were  believed  to  be  links  in  one  chap. 
conspiracy.  Yet  great  efforts  were  needed  to  induce  ^ 
the  people  to  take  the  step,  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
his  enemies  to  accomplish,  of  recalling  him  from  his 
command  to  a  trial  in  which  the  verdict  was  already 
given  against  him.  The  detriment  which  the  Sicilian 
expedition  would  suffer  from  his  absence,  the  danger 
which  might  arise  from  driving  him  to  extremities, 
were  determents  that  struck  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  personal  hatred.  It  was  necessary  to 
goad  the  people  by  its  fears,  and  to  impress  it  with 
the  belief,  that  it  was  in  houriy  danger  of  an  oligar- 
chical revolution,  and  that 'it  would  never  be  safe 
from  the  machinations  of  the  friends  of  Alcibiades,  as 
long  as  he,  though  at  a  distance,  encouraged  them  to 
rely  on  his  support.  But  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  work  so  far  upon  popular  cre- 
dulity, if  some  occurrences  had  not  taken  place  at 
the  same  juncture,  which  powerfully  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  domestic  treachery.  A  Spartan  army 
marched  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  and  remained  there 
while  some  negotiation,  the  object  of  which  was 
unknown,  was  carried  on  with  the  Boeotians,  whose 
forces  were  perhaps  still  near  the  borders  of  Attica.^ 
These  movements  were  all  interpreted  as  connected 
with  the  supposed  conspiracy;  and  the  alarm  was 
heightened  by  the  intelligence  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained at  Argos  of  a  plot  against  the  democracy, 
which  was  there  imputed  to  the  citizens  who  were 
allied  by  hospitality  with  Alcibiades.  This  indeed 
was  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the  scenes  which 
were  now  passing  at  Athens.  But  his  enemies  at 
home  magnified  the  danger  of  Argos,  and  obtained  a 
decree,  by  which  those  Argive  citizens  whom  Alci- 
biades himself  had  carried  away  for  the  security  of 
the  democratical  government,  were  consigned  to  the 

*  See  Appendix  lU. 
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CHAR  discretion  of  the  opposite  party,  which  put  them  all 
to  death.  The  coincidence  of  so  many  alarming 
events,  which  were  all  referred  to  Alcibiades  as  the 
secret  mover  of  their  hidden  springs,  created  a  new 
panic  at  Athens,  in  which  the  people — now  regardless 
of  every  object  but  that  of  getting  their  dreaded 
enemy  into  their  power  —  passed  the  decree  which 
the  Salaminia  carried  to  Catana. 

When  we  review  the  whole  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings at  a  distance  which  secures  us  from  the  passions 
that  agitated  the  actors,  we  may  be  apt  to  exclaim : 
In  all  history  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  such  another  in* 
stance  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  recollection  that 
these  are  the  very  words  in  which  Hume  spoke  of  our 
own  Popish  Plot,  may  serve  to  moderate  our  surprise, 
and  our  censure  of  the  Athenians.^  Their  credulity 
was  in  one  respect  at  least  less  absurd  than  that  of 
our  forefathers,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  evident, 
strange,  and  mysterious  fact,  on  which  it  reposed. 
We  indeed  see  so  little  connexion  between  acts  of 
daring  impiety  and  designs  against  the  state,  that  we 
can  hardly  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
associated  together,  as  they  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians.  But  perhaps  the  difficulty  may  not  with- 
out reason  have  appeared  much  less  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Alcibiades,  who  were  rather  disposed  by  their 
views  of  religion  to  regard  them  as  inseparable.  The 
readiness  with  which  they  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  enemies,  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows  the 
high  estimate  they  had  formed  of  his  talents  and 
activity,  which  seemed  to  render  it  credible,  that  he 
might  at  the  same  time  be  conducting  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  a  conspiracy  at  Athens.     When  he  was 

'  It  ii  curious  enough  that  Wachsmuth,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  history  of  our 
Popish  Plot,  observes  of  the  Athenian  proceedings  in  the  affitdr  of  the  Hermes-busts, 
that  their  like  wiU  hardljf  be  found  in  anjf  atate  of  mature  dvilisation.  L  2.  p.  191. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  example  comes  near  to  the  excess  of  credulity* 
superstition,  and  atrocious  cruelty,  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Cokmna  Infime, 
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asked  by  one  who  recognised  him :  Do  you  not  trust    chap. 
your  ovm  countrymeu?  he  is  reported  to  have  answered :  ^ 
•TeSyfor  every  thing  but  my  life;  but  for  that  not  even 
•my  own  mother^  lest  by  mistake  she  should  throw  in  a 
black  ball  instead  of  a  white  one.^ 

The  strong  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
of  his  influence  with  the  army,  were  indicated  by  the 
orders  which  accompanied  the  decree  for  his  recall : 
that  he  should  not  be  arrested,  but  only  summoned 
to  his  trial.  Accordingly  he  was  permitted,  together 
with  the  other  persons  involved  in  the  like  charges, 
to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own  galley.  His 
resolution  on  the  course  which  he  should  take  was 
formed  almost  as  soon  as  he  received  the  summons. 
He  determined  not  to  return  to  Athens,  but,  as  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  serve  his  country,  to  show  how 
deeply  he  could  injure  it.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he 
took  measures  for  defeating  a  plan  that  had  been  con- 
certed with  a  party  in  Messana  for  betraying  the 
town  to  the  Athenians.  At  Thurii  he  went  on  shore 
with  his  companions,  and  concealed  himself  until  the 
Salaminia  sailed  away.  When  his  escape  was  known 
at  Athens,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him, 
according  to  the  regular  course  of  proceeding  in  cases 
of  contumacy^;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the 
priests  and  priestesses  were  ordered  to  curse  him  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  by  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, waving  red  banners,  with  their  faces  turned 
toward  the  west.  The  priestess  Theano  alone  refused 
to  obey  this  order ;  prayers^  she  said,  not  curses^  were 
the  functions  of  her  office.^ 

The  departure  of  Alcibiades  left  his  colleagues  at 
liberty  to  make  any  change  they  might  think  fit  in 
their  plans.     Lamachus  was  disposed  to  pay  great 

*  Plut.  Ale.  22.     The  play  upon  the  words  06  wurrf^u  rfvorpfJiti  o^rfl 
fiirrf»<8i,  gives  a  peculiar  air  of  reality  to  the  anecdote. 

'  ffrflfMiu  ainov  KarayySrrts.     Plut  Ale.  22. 
'    *  Plut  Ale.  22.     •hxw,  oh  KarapSr  I4ptteaf  yryoi^yau 
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CHAP,  deference  to  the  authority  of  Nicias.  Yet  it  seems 
^  to  have  been  no  longer  a  question  between  them, 
whether  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  nor  whether 
Syracuse  was  to  be  the  main  point  of  attack ;  nor 
was  the  course  of  negotiation  proposed  by  Alcibiades 
wholly  abandoned.  But  Nicias  was  still  bent  on  in- 
specting the  state  of  things  at  Segesta  in  person, 
partly  with  the  view  of  collecting  all  the  supplies  that 
the  Segestans  could  raise,  and  partly  perhaps  with 
the  hope  of  composing  their  diflferences  with  Selinus, 
and  thus,  it  might  be,  of  gaining  one  step  toward  a 
safe  and  honourable  termination  of  the  enterprise. 
The  want  of  money  may  have  seemed  to  render  this 
voyage  necessary ;  though  in  all  other  respects  it  was 
a  mere  waste  of  precious  time.  The  armament  was 
disposed  in  two  divisions,  one  under  each  general, 
which  proceeded  together  along  the  north  coast.  At 
Himera  they  could  not  gain  admittance  ;  but  advanc- 
ing westward  they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  town 
named  Hyccara,  belonging  to  the  Sicanians,  who  were 
at  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Segesta.  On  this  pre- 
text the  Athenians  carried  away  the  whole  population 
to  slavery ;  the  real  motive  was  no  doubt  the  value 
of  the  captives ;  with  whom  the  fleet  sailed  back  to 
Catana,  while  the  army  returned  by  land  through  the 
country  of  the  Sicels.  Nicias  himself  proceeded  to 
Segesta,  where  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  thirty 
talents ;  but  the  sale  of  the  captives  yielded  a  hundred 
and  twenty. 

After  this  expedition,  as  the  armament  was  not  to 
be  employed  against  Selinus,  Syracuse  appeared  to  be 
the  only  object  remaining  for  its  operations.  Yet  it 
was  not  before  the  autumn  that  the  generals  prepared 
to  move  against  it.  In  the  mean  while  they  sent 
round  to  the  Sicels  on  the  coast  for  reinforcements, 
and  made  an  assault  on  the  town  of  Hybla  near  Gela, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed.     The  circumstances 
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under  which  Lamachus  had  first  propo^d  to  land  the  cHy. 
army  near  Syracuse  were  now  completely  changed.  ^ 
The  fears  which  their  first  appearance  had  raised  in 
the  Syracusans,  had  subsided  as  the  expected  invasion 
was  delayed,  and  at  length  —  when,  instead  of  ap- 
proaching Syracuse,  the  Athenians  moved  away  to  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  island  and  then  were  baffled 
before  Hybla — made  way  for  contempt.  The  Syra* 
cusans  called  upon  their  generals,  since  the  enemy 
would  not  come  to  them,  to  lead  them  against  Catana. 
And  their  parties  of  horse,  sent  out  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Athenians,  would  ride  up  to  the  camp^ 
and  ask  whether  they  were  come  to  reinstate  the 
Leontines,  or  themselves  to  settle  in  Sicily.  But  this 
excess  of  confidence  might  be  no  less  serviceable  to  a 
prudent  enemy,  than  the  dejection  which  it  succeeded ; 
and  Nicias  skilfully  took  advantage  of  it,  to  effect  a 
landing  and  take  up  a  position  near  Syracuse,  with-^ 
out  the  hindrance  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Syracusan  cavalry.  He  sent  a  Catanian,  whom 
the  Syracusan  generals  believed  to  be  in  their  interest, 
to  say  that  their  partizans  in  Catana  had  laid  a  plan 
for  burning  the  Athenian  fleet.  Moat  of  the  Athenians 
were  used  to  pass  the  night  in  the  totvn.  If  the  Syra- 
cusans would  march  with  their  whole  force  so  as  to 
reach  Catana  by  daybreak^  their  friends  would  shut  the 
gates  on  their  Athenian  guests^  and  set  fire  to  their  ships ; 
and  the  Syracusans  would  thus  be  enabled  easily  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp^  and  of  the  whole  arma- 
ment. The  Syracusan  generals  fell  into  the  snare, 
the  more  readily,  as  they  had  before  purposed,  in 
compliance  with  the  public  wish,  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Catana.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  the  plan ;  and  when  it  approached  the  whole  force 
of  Syracuse  set  out  for  Catana.  The  Athenian  gene- 
rals were  apprised  of  their  movements,  and  embarked 
their  troops  so  as  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
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CHAP,  nearly  at  the  same  hour  of  the  morning  that  the  enemy 
reached  Catana,  and  discovered  the  stratagem.  While 
they  retraced  their  march,  the  Athenians  had  leisure 
to  occupy  a  strong  position  near  the  shore  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  between  the  river  Anapus  and  the 
foot  of  a  steep  eminence,  on  which  stood  an  Olym- 
pieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  city,  where  they  would  be  protected 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  on  one  side  by  the  cliffs  of 
the  Olympieum,  on  the  other  by  trees,  buildings,  and 
the  Ly simelian  marsh,  through  which  the  Anapus  runs 
into  the  sea.  They  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the  Anapus, 
inclosed  their  ships  with  a  palisade,  and  threw  up  a 
hasty  work  at  a  point  called  Dascon,  by  which  their 
position  was  most  open  to  attack.  They  were  not 
interrupted  in  these  operations,  until  the  return  of 
the  Syracusan  army  was  announced  to  them  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cavalry ;  and  it  soon  after  came  up 
and  offered  battle.  But  as  the  Athenians  did  not 
move  from  their  position,  the  Syracusans  fell  back 
behind  a  causeway  which  led  across  the  marshes  to 
the  town  of  Helorus  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  there 
encamped  for  the  night. 

The  seeming  timidity  of  the  Athenian  general,  who, 
after  landing  in  an  enemy's  country,  took  so  many 
precautions  to  avoid  fighting,  revived  all  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Syracusans,  which  had  been  a  little 
abated  by  the  vigour  he  had  displayed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  stratagem.  They  concluded  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  risk  a  battle,  and  were  surprised  the 
next  day  to  see  the  Athenian  forces  drawn  out  for 
action.  The  Syracusan  generals  hastily  formed  their 
line ;  but  some  of  their  men,  on  the  presumption  that 
they  would  not  be  wanted,  had  been  permitted  to  go 
home,  and  did  not  return  till  the  battle  had  begun. 
They  were  probably  superior  in  numbers ;  but  their 
great  advantage  consisted  in  their  cavalry,  which  was 
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1200  strong,  of  which  Gela  contributed  200.  Selinus  ch^. 
furnished  a  larger  body  of  infantry ;  but  Camarina 
only  sent  about  twenty  horse  and  fifty  bowmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  army  was  composed  of 
disciplined  soldiers,  while  in  the  Syracusan  militia 
there  were  many  who  had  never  fought  before.  Yet 
Nicias,  in  the  harangue  by  which  he  encouraged  his 
troops,  did  not  think  it  useless  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  about  to  fight  on  ground  where  defeat 
would  be  destructive,  since  their  retreat  would  be  cut 
off  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  Syracusans  fought 
bravely ;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  so  new  to 
arms,  that  even  a  thimder-storm  which  happened 
during  the  engagement  helped  to  disconcert  them. 
They  were  at  length  put  to  flight ;  but  their  cavalry 
checked  the  pursuit,  and  enabled  them  to  collect 
themselves  again  on  the  Helorine  Causeway,  and  to 
retreat  in  good  order  to  the  city,  after  having  sent  a 
garrison  to  protect  the  Olympieum.'  Nicias  had  it 
seems  been  prevented  by  religious  scruples  from 
stripping  it  of  its  treasures,  though  he  was  in  great 
want  of  money.^ 

This  victory,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  moment, 
for  the  Syracusans  only  lost  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men,  answered  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
reputation  of  the  Athenian  arms ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  end  that  the  generals  had  proposed 
to  themselves  in  the  expedition.  But  the  battle 
itself  proved  that  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Syracuse  without  cavalry;  and  it  was 
also  necessary  to  raise  fresh  supplies  of  money  before 
they  engaged  in  a  difiicult  and  expensive  siege.  They 
therefore  sailed  away  immediately  after  the  battle, 
intending,  while  they  waited  for  remittances  firom 

'  See  Arnold,  Thncydides,  toL  iu.  pb  622. 

*  nut  Nic.  16.     The  ftct  is  certainly  very  chiracterlitie  of  Nldat;  but  fk» 
tUenoe  of  Thncxdldet  renders  it  t  little  tuspidoiii.  < 
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CHAP.  Athens,  to  reap  the  most  important  fruits  of  their 
victory  in  negotiation  with  the  Sicilian  towns,  some 
of  which  they  now  hoped  to  find  more  compliant. 
With  this  view,  after  depositing  their  spoil  at  Catana, 
they  proceded  to  Messana,  where  they  expected  to 
gain  admission  with  the  aid  of  their  partizans.  But 
the  treachery  of  Alcibiades  had  put  the  friends  of 
Syracuse  on  their  guard,  and  they  had  overpowered 
their  adversaries.  After  staying  thirteen  days  before 
the  city,  the  Athenian  generals,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
success,  sailed  away  to  Naxos,  where  they  took  up  their 
winter  quarters,  perhaps  to  avoid  molestation  from 
Syracuse,  and  sent  a  galley  to  Athens,  to  solicit  a 
supply  of  money  and  of  cavalry,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  spring. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  been  sufficiently 
humbled  by  their  defeat  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
Hermocrates,  who  easily  persuaded  them  that  their 
disaster  wag  owing  not  to  any  inferiority  in  valour, 
but  to  the  defects  of  their  military  system,  and  their 
discipline,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  generals  —  the  supreme  command 
had  hitherto  been  divided  among  fifteen  —  and  to 
enlarge  their  powers,  which  were  before  so  limited 
that  neither  secrecy  nor  subordination  could  be  pre- 
served. The  people  now  elected  three  generals  —  of 
whom  Hermocrates  himself  was  one — with  unlimited 
authority,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  an  oath. 
At  the  same  time,  other  measures  were  adopted  for 
putting  the  army  on  a  better  footing;  and  envoys 
were  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  to  obtain  succours, 
and  to  induce  them  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Syracuse,  by  attacking  the  Athenians  at  home.  It 
was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  judicious 
counsellor,  that  the  Syracusans,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  took  a  precaution  against  the  siege  which  was 
to  be  expected  if  the  enemy  should  be  victorious  in 
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the  field.  To  render  circmnyallatioii  more  difficult,  chap. 
they  enlarged  the  circuit  of  the  city  wall,  and  inclosed  ^. 
a  new  quarter  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
taking  in  a  Temenos,  or  tract  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
which  contained  a  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  the 
god,  hence  named,  as  was  the  new  quarter  itself,  Te- 
menites.  A  much  more  effectual  precaution,  that  of 
securing  the  long  broad  ridge  which  sloped  down 
toward  the  city  from  the  north-west  —  from  its  com- 
manding position  called  Epipolse,  as  we  should  say, 
Overton  —  over  which  a  besieging  army  must  cany 
its  line  of  circumvallation,  was  neglected  or  deferred. 
It  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  present  to  fortify  the 
deserted  site  of  Megara,  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
Epipolae,  and  the  Olympieum,  where  before  there  had 
been  only  an  open  hamlet  round  the  temple.  The 
army  was  also  led  against  Catana,  where  it  ravaged 
the  land  and  burnt  the  camp  left  there  by  the  enemy. 
And  when  it  was  known  that  the  Athenians  were  re- 
newing their  attempt  to  draw  Camarina  into  their 
alliance,  Hermocrates  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy, to  secure  the  Camarinseans,  who  had  betrayed 
their  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Syracuse  by  tlte 
scanty  succours  they  had  sent,  and  might  be  tempted 
by  the  late  success  of  the  Athenians  openly  to  side 
with  them. 

In  an  assembly  which  was  held  at  Camarina  to 
give  audience  to  the  Athenian  and  the  Syracusan 
envoys,  Hermocrates  exposed  the  shallowness  of  the 
pretext  by  which  the  Athenians  attempted  to  cover 
their  real  designs  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  He 
contrasted  their  professions  of  sympathy  toward  the 
Chalcidians  of  Leontium  with  their  conduct  toward 
the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  whom  notwithstanding 
their  affinity  they  held  in  degrading  subjection.  He 
complained  however  not  of  the  Athenians,  who  merely 
followed  the  impulse  of  a  natural  ambition,  but  of 
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CHAP,     the  di0UIlio^  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  which  had  en- 
,  couraged  such  projects  against  their  liberty,   and 

exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  separately 
subdued,  Dorians  as  they  were,  by  an  inferior  race. 
He  reminded  those  who  were  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Sjnracuse,  that  her  strength,  which  exposed  her  to 
the  ^t  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy,  was  likewise  a 
rampart  to  the  weaker  states,  and  timt  it  was  idle  to 
wish  that  this  barrier  might  be  strong  on  one  side 
and  weak  on  the  other,  or  that  Syracuse  might 
continue  to  protect  her  neighbours  from  aggression, 
and  yet  be  so  humbled  as  not  to  excite  their  envy. 
Cotm^nay  as  her  nearest  neighbour^  was  bound  even 
by  a  sense  of  interest  to  lend  the  most  active  aid  tavoard 
hoarding  off  the  danger  which  was  removed  only  by  the 
distance  of  Syracuse  from  her  own  door.  NeutraUty 
in  her  case  would  be  equally  unjust  and  impolitic.  The 
relations  which  she  had  formerly  contracted  with  the 
Athenians  could  not  properly  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  letting  them  crush  the  independence  of  Sicily.  Nor 
were  they  so  formidable  as  to  justify  an  unwilling 
accession  to  their  alliance^  which  even  their  kinsman  of 
Rhegium  had  declined.  They  had  shown  by  their  late 
retreat  from  Syracuse  after  a  victory ^  how  little  their 
forces  were  able  to  cope  with  those  of  the  Sicilian  states^ 
if  leagued  together ;  and  now  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  Peloponnesus.  By  keeping  aloof  from  tlie  struggle 
Camarina  would  either  betray  the  independence  of 
Syracuse^  as,  weU  as  her  own^  or^  if  the  Syracusans 
prevailed^  would  incur  their  just  vengeance  no  less  than 
by  open  enmity. 

On  the  side  of  Athens  Euphemus  filled  the  part 
which,  if  the  occasion  had  arisen  some  months  sooner, 
would  probably  have  been  assigned  to  Alcibiades. 
He  contended  that  though  Athens  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  hereditary  enmity  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Porians,  to  establish  her  maritime  empire  in  her  own 
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defisnc^,  she  could  not  be  rightly  charged  tnth  in-  chap. 
justice  toward  her  Ionian  subjects,  who  had  forfeited  '  *  ' 
all  claim  to  inilder  tt^tment^  when  through  a  pusil- 
lanimous Selfishnesd  they  lent  their  forces  to  the 
barbarian  againdt  their  common  paretit.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  their 
sacrijices  in  the  cause  of  Greece^  or  pf^etehd  to  be 
governed  by  any  more  exalted  views  than  a  politic 
regard  to  their  otrni  safety.  Butj  if  tried  by  this  test, 
their  professions  as  to  the  designs  of  their  present 
expedition  might  be  safely  believed.  It  ti>as  as  much 
their  interest  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
Sicilian  allies^  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Sytd- 
cusCj  as  it  fJddts  to  deprive  their  subjects  in  the  east  of 
the  means  of  resisting  them.  Yet  even  there  policy 
prescribed  some  exceptions  to  their  general  nde^^  as  in 
the  case  of  Chios  and  Methymna ;  and  sevetnl  of  the 
islanders  in  the  Western  seas^  on  account  of  their  position 
with  regard  to  Pelopormesusj  were  laUotb&i  to  enjoy 
entire  independence.  To  the  Sicilian  states  the  power 
of  Syracuse  must  always  be  an  object  of  reasonable 
jealousy ;  but  the  fears  which  had  been  suggested  of 
Athens-^as  if  she  could  either  make  conquests  in  Sicily 
or  retain  them,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sicilians 
themselves — were  chimerical  and  absurd;  and  it  WM 
an  affront  to  the  understanding  of  the  Camarinc^ans  to 
call  upon  them  to  take  part  with  the  oppressors  of 
Sicilian  liberty  against  its  upholders*  It  was  sufficient 
for  them  to  know  that  their  interests  were  intimately 
united  with  those  of  Athens,  and  that  they  might  securely 
take  advantage  of  that  stirring  spirit  which  prompt^ 
her  to  interpose  wherever  her  aid  was  required,  and 
which  rendered  her  very  name  a  restraint  to  anUntion^ 
and  a  bulwark  for  the  helpless. 

But  the  Camarinseans  could  neither  shut  their  eye# 
to  the  danger  with  which  the  mdet)endence  of  ISdftff 
was  threatened  by  the  Athenians,  nor  suppr^M  AMV 
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CHAP,  habitual  jealousy  and  aversion  toward  Syracuse ;  and 
.  they  decided  on  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
Athenians  were  more  successful  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Sicel  tribes.  Almost  all  those  which  were 
independent  of  Syracuse  joined  them,  and  supplied 
com  and  even  money.  The  alliance  of  a  Sicel  chief 
named  Archonides,  who  had  united  several  cantons 
under  his  authority,  mainly  conduced  to  their  success. 
But  the  Sicels  subject  to  Syracuse  were  for  the  most 
part  restrained  from  revolting  by  the  troops  which 
garrisoned  their  towns,  or  marched  upon  the  points 
threatened  by  the  Athenians.  The  success  of  the 
Athenian  arms  had  even  drawn  offers  of  assistance 
from  some  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  which  were  probably 
animated  partly  by  the  desire  of  revenging  their 
antient  defeats,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  sharing  the 
spoil  of  Sjrracuse  and  of  Sicily.  The  Athenian  generals 
did  not  neglect  these  offers,  and  they  even  sent  envoys 
to  treat  with  Carthage ;  more,  it  must  be  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  coimteracting  or  anticipating  the 
solicitations  of  Syracuse,  than  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  a  power  so  jealous  of  their  rivalry. 
As  the  winter  wore  away,  they  shifted  their  quarters 
again  from  Naxos  to  Catana,  where  they  repaired 
their  camp;  and  they  sunmioned  the  Segestans  to 
send  all  the  cavalry  they  could  muster,  and  began  to 
lay  in  stores  of  building-materials,  to  be  ready  for 
commencing  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Syracusan  envoys  who  had 
been  sent  to  Greece  found  the  warmest  interest  pre- 
vailing at  Corinth  in  their  behalf;  and  Corinthian 
ministers  accompanied  them  to  Sparta,  to  second  their 
application.  There  they  met  with  a  new  auxiliary, 
in  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  their 
danger.  Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  at  Athens,  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed :  /  toill  show  them  that  I  am  aUve.^      He  had 

>  Flue.  Ale  22. 
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crossed  from  Thurii  in  a  merchant  vessel  with  his  fellow  chap. 
exiles  to  the  Elean  port  of  Cyllene,  and  had  received 
an  invitation  frt>m  the  Spartan  government  to  proceed 
to  Sparta.  Yet  before  he  went  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  require  a  solemn  pledge  for  his  safety.  He 
found  the  ephors  well  disposed  to  assist  the  Syracu- 
sans  with  their  good  wishes  and  exhortations,  but 
backward  to  lend  them  any  more  solid  support.  An 
assembly  which  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  question, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  seconding  the  request 
of  the  envoys  with  arguments  more  efficacious  than 
their  own,  and  of  stimulating  the  duggish  enmity  of 
the  Spartans  against  Athens,  by  disclosing  dangers 
which  they  had  never  dreamt  of.  After  apologising 
for  his  forced  opposition  to  the  Spartan  interests,  and 
endeavouring  to  conciliatiC  the  prejudices  of  his 
hearers  by  a  liberal  sneer  at  the  Athenian  constitution, 
and  by  ascribing  his  expulsion  to  the  party  which 
carried  democratical  license  to  its  most  extravagant 
excess^,  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  designs  with  which 
the  Sicilian  expedition  had  been  undertaken:  those 
which  he  himself  perhaps  in  his  visions  of  greatness 
had  really  conceived.  The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  to 
be  a  step  to  that  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  an  attempt  upon  the  Carthaginian  em- 
pire. K  these  enterprises  succeeded,  Peloponnesus 
was  to  be  blockaded  with  a  fleet,  for  which  plentiful 
materials  would  be  furnished  by  the  forests  of  Italy, 
and  with  an  army  raised  from  the  Greek  cities  and 
the  most  warlike  barbarians  of  the  west,  in  addition 
to  the  present  military  and  naval  force  of  Athens,  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  countries. 


Dr.  Arnold*!  opinioii,  fliat  thite  words  icHer  to  tk*  k^  arUtoerutktd  part^^  utmrn 
extremely  Improbable.     The  mitunl  interpretation  is  to  be  sought  in  Thn^dMn^ 
viu.  66,  where  the  demagogiia  Androdct  is  dMoribed  ts  the  mm,  is««f  mA  tlr; 
'AXmfMfif  Ux  fuEMTra  ^fiuKrw :  ts  Plutarch,  Akib.  19.,  obsenrei^  i^ytftirm 
ijcPf^  4v  Tea  fidktara  Te9  *AXKttidic¥. 
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CHAP.  Thus  the  reduction  of  Sym^n^  would  lead  by  ewy 
gradations  to  the  sulijji^gatioQ  of  Gireece  mi  to  an 
umveraal  empiare.  It  wa3  tiberefore  before  Syracuse 
that  they  mu^t  fight  for  the  safety  of  Peloponnesus. 
Ai|d  he  advised  them  to  lose  no  time  iii  sending  a 
body  of  troops  to  Sicily,  but  abwe  all  a  Spartan  com- 
xnande?)  wliK>  w<Qj^  be  of  i^re  u^^  than  a.  whole  army, 
tQ.  direct  |he  opeirations  of  thei?  aUi.e?^  to,  encourage 
t)he  tmid,  a^d  to  decide  the  waveri^v  At  the  same 
tim^f  tQ  shoW'  thc^  theyi  are  m  eaumest  amd.  to  give  em- 
ployment  to  the  Athmiaf^  at  hmsj  they  should  openly 
rjeneio  kostiHties^  and  carry  war  in0  the  heant  of  Attica. 
Bfd  they  should  no  longer  content  themseltm  with  their 
old  system  of  yearly  mroads^  which  made  bkU  a  sUghi 
and  tnmsient  impression.  If  they,  wished  reaUy  to  in- 
jure the  enemy ^  cmd  to  inflici  the  blow  which  hei  himsdf 
most  dreaded^  they  would  occupy,  a  permanent  post  in 
the  country^  for  which  they,  would  fmd  no,  point  more  con- 
venient than  Ikoelecu  A  garrison,  ph^d  ih^re  wopdd 
completely  deprwe  the  landoumers  of  tl^e  enjoyrnent  of 
their  property,  would  intormipt  the  working  of  the  Lmr 
man.  ndnes,  afford  a  ready  asyfum  for  rusiaway  sliwes, 
and  wouid  not  only  dffom  most  of  the  in^emak  mirtces 
ofprospemty^  but  would  pr4>ve  a  powerftd  incentive  to 
revolt  among  the  allies  of  Athene  who  would  estimate  her 
prospects  by  her  domestic  conditioni^  StuAwas  the  ad^ 
vice  which  he  offered,  unth  all  Ike  sincerity  of  a  just  re* 
sentment  against  the  country  uyhich had  casthimoffy  and 
rjohich  forced  him  to  show  the^uxxrmih  of  his  patriotism  by 
tile  effort  which  he  made  to^  reoo^sen  it. 

The  Spartan  government  had  already  meditated 
the  invasion  of  Attica,  and  was:  therefore  predi^)osed 
to  take  the  advice  of  Alcibiades  on  that  head.  But 
b^i^  now  awakened  to  a  sei^^^  of  U^  inwunent  danger, 
it  apppint<ed  Gylippus,  a  son  of  the  exiled  Cleandridas^ 
to  sail  to  Sicily  with  such  succouisa  as  h&  should^  be 

•  See  above,  i».  47$.  ^ 
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able,  in  eoiicert  with  the  Corinthiaiid,  to  rtdAe  imm€h     chap. 

Vfei 


diately,  and,  while  the  rest  followed,  to  animate  the     ^^^' 


Syracasans  by  his  presence.  Gylippus  accordingly 
directed  the  Corinthians  to  iend  two  of  their  galleys 
to  meet  hitn  at  A^ne  (Ai  the  Messemali  coast,  that  he 
might  begiii  his  voydge  withotit  delay,  while  they  cote- 
plet^  their  prepatatioiis  for  the  relief  of  Syraeas^f. 
About  th^  same  tiifne  the  galley  which  had  been  sent 
to  Athens  for  supplies  and  reinforcements,  arrived 
(here;  and  the  Athenians  voted  300  talents,  and  a 
squadron  of  250  cavalry,  and  thirty  horse-bowmen 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  men  however 
were  sent  withotit  hoifsegr,  which  Were  to  be  procured 
in  Sicily.  These  succours  W6re  found  at  Gatana  in 
the  spring  hy  the  Athenian  armament  on  its  return 
ftotA  an  expedition,  in  which  it  had  made  an  unsuc- 
eessfxd  atteftipt  on  the  Syrteuson  fortiiess^  at  Megara, 
had  reduced  the  Sicel  town,  Centoripa,  and  had  ra- 
vaged a  part  of  the  enemy's:  territory. 

It  was  n«vw  daify  expected  at  Syracuse.  No 
further  precautions  had:  been  taken  by  the  fifteen 
generals,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their  command 
to  the  end  of  its  legal  term.  Hermocrates  sOEid  his 
colleagues  <M  not  enter  into  office  before  the  spring. 
They  seem  fo^hwith  to  have  concerted  measures  for 
guarding  the  approaches  of  Epipdsd;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  occupy  the  heights  with  a  body  of  600 
picked  men,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,'  an 
Andrian  exHe,  who  had  probably  gained  experience 
and  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Before  they 
proceeded  to  theiif  station,  theur  troops,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Syracusan  forees,  were  one  morning 
reviewed  by  the  new  generals  on  the  level  near  the 
banks  of  the  Anapus. 

But  already,  the  night  before,  the  Athenians  had 
^iled  from  Gatana,  and  on  the  same  morning  had 
landed  at  a  point  called  Leon,  on  the  south  side  of  ll 
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CHAP,  bay,  which  is  parted  from  the  Great  Harbour  of 
Syracuse  by  the  ndse  of  Epipolse,  at  less  than  a  mile 
^Ae  h^h« ,  ^d  their  Lt  had  been  moo«d  .t 
the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  protected  by 
a  palisade  which  was  carried  across  the  narrow 
isthmus.  The  Athenian  troops  immediately  at  full 
speed  mounted  Epipolse,  and  reached  the  top,  where 
it  rises  into  a  rocky  hump  called  Euryelus,  before 
the  enemy  was  apprised  of  their  approach.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  the  S3rracusan  forces  set  out  to 
dislodge  them :  Diomilus  and  his  corps  among  the 
foremost.  But  the  place  of  the  review  was  about 
three  miles  from  the  heights;  they  came  up  dis- 
ordered by  the  march,  and  the  Athenians  had  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  rising  ground.  The  Syracusans  were 
defeated,  and  lost  three  hundred  men;  Diomilus 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  The  next  day  the 
Athenians  marched  down  toward  the  city  and  offered 
battle;  but  as  the  enemy  did  not  come  out,  they 
returned  to  the  high  ground,  and  on  the  very  top  of 
EpipolsB,  just  before  -  the  slope  toward  Syracuse 
begins,  at  a  point  called  Labdalum  \  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  looking  toward  Megara,  set  about  erecting 
a  fortress  for  the  security  of  their  baggage  and 
treasure.  Not  long  after  they  received  the  expected 
reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  Segesta  and  their 
other  allies,  amounting  with  their  own  to  six  hun- 
dred  and  fifty;  and  now,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Labdalum,  they  began  the  work  of  circumvallation 
on  the  slope  of  Epipola^  near  the  city,  in  a  line  which 
was  the  shortest  distance  between  the  Great  Ebrbour 

>  On  or  near  the  point  now  called  Belvedere  (lee  the  Map  of  Syracuse  in  Ar- 
nold's Thucydides).  Mr.  Hughes  (Travels,  i.  p.  85.  8vo  edition)  \Bledh3f  T^uey- 
didu  and  Diodonu  to  think  that  Ixibdahu  was  comidenAfy  lower  in  tht  deteent  than 
even  Mongibellisi.  The  opinion  of  a  learned  traveller  on  such  a  point  deserves 
attention.  But  since  he  only  refers  to  the  ancient  authors,  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable that  he  should  have  explained  hoW  his  opinion  is  to  he  reoondled  with  the 
remark  of  Thucydides,  vil  3.,  that  Labdalum  was  not  visible  from  the  Athenian 
lines. 
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and  the  bay  of  Thapsus.  The  rapidity  with  which  ch^. 
the  work  proceeded  struck  the  besieged  with  con-  v. 
stemation ;  and  the  generals  drew  up  their  forces  to 
interrupt  it.  But  as  an  engagement  was  about  to 
begin,  they  observed  an  appearance  of  unevenness 
and  disorder  in  their  line,  which  induced  them  to 
retreat  into  the  city,  leaving  only  a  squadron  of 
horse  to  annoy  the  Athenian  workmen ;  and  this  also 
was  routed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  foot. 

Thus  checked,  the  Syracusans  took  the  advice  of 
Hermocrates,  renounced  all  thoughts  of  £EU^ing  the 
Athenians  in  the  field,  and  placed  their  whole 
reliance  on  the  hope  of  baffling  the  besiegers  by 
carrying  a  counterwork  across  the  line  of  the  in- 
tended circumvallation.  Even  the  attempt  might 
interrupt  the  enemjr's  work,  and  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  sufficiently  covered  by  a  part  of  their 
own  forces.  They  began  therefore  near  the  new 
quarter  Temenites — not  sparing  the  olive  trees  of 
the  consecrated  ground  for  the  more  sacred  purpose 
— and  while  they  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  a 
wall  flanked  with  wooden  towers,  they  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  points  by  which  it  was  most  easily 
accessible  with  palisades.  The  Athenians  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt  their  operations,  that  their  own 
might  not  be  delayed  or  their  forces  divided.  But 
when  the  Syracusans,  having  carried  their  work 
forward  as  far  as  seemed  necessary,  had  returned  to 
the  city  or  to  their  tents,  leaving  a  guard  at  the 
counterwall,  the  Athenian  generals  ordered  a  select 
band  of  300  men  with  some  of  the  light  troops  whom 
they  put  into  heavy  armour  for  the  occasion,  to 
surprise  it,  while  they  themselves  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  two  divisions,  prevented  any.  succours 
from  approaching,  and  perhaps  watched  for  an  op*! 
portunity  of  entering  the  city.    It  presented  Hsel 
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CHAP,  for  the  Syracusan  guard,  overtaken  by  the  careless 
languor  of  a  sultry  noon,  wad  dislcx^ed,  and  fled 
toward  the  postern  of  Temenites,  ii^ar  which  one 
divi^oQ  of  the  enemy  was  stationed,  which  rushed 
in  pell-zn^  along  with  the  fugitives.  They  were 
indeed  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  a  trifling 
loss ;  but  the  whole  army  proceeded  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  coiaiterwork,  broke  down  the  wall, 
and  tore  up  the  palisades. 

Still  the  besieged  were  not  wholly  disheartened.  It 
was  the  design  of  the  Athenian  generals  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  an  attempt,  by  immediately 
fortifying  that  part  of  the  line  which  lay  between  the 
foot  of  EpipolsB  and  the  Groat  Harbour,  reserving  the 
rest,  where  they  were  less  exposed  to  rntermption, 
till  this  siiould  be  finished.  The  Syracusans,  who 
were  still  masters  of  the  Great  Harbour,  as  the 
enemy's  fleet  lay  at  Thapsus,  now  began  to  carry  a 
ditch  and  a  palisade  across  the  marsh  nearer  the 
^iore.  The  Athenians,  as  before,  offered  no  inter- 
ruption,, but  when  they  had  finished  that  part  of  their 
own  work  which  secured  the  south  side  of  Epipolae, 
they  descended  at  daybreak  under  the  command  of 
Lamachus,  to  the  marsh,  where  they  could  only  make 
their  way  by  laying  cfown  planks'  on  the  mud,  and 
fell  upon  the  new  counterwork.  The  Syracusans 
were  dislodged,  but  did  not  give  up  their  last  hope 
without  a  hard  struggle.  An  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  again  victorious*  The 
right  wing  of  the  defeated  army  fled  toward  the  city ; 
the  left  attempted  to  reach  the  bridge  of  the  Anapus, 
which'  would)  have  afforded  them  a  passage  to  the 
Olympieum,  and  bdng  intercepted  by  the  300  picked 
troops^  drove  them  back  on  the  Athenian  right,  which 
was  thrown  intO' partial  disorder.  Lamachus,  who  was 
in  the  othexr  wing,  advanced  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  resrtoife  ord^*  in  his  right,   but    having 
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crossed  a  ditch  witk  a  few  foUofwera  waa  surrounded  ceaf. 
andslain.  This  new  skinmah,  being  observed  byHie  , 
fugitives  of  the  S3nracii8aii  right  wing^  eBeouraged 
them  to  make  a  sNiand,  and  efren  to  conceive  the 
design  of  snrprisiing  the  Athauan  lines  on  Epipols^, 
where  Nieias  had  been  lefb  bdind,  only  beK»Eiuse  a 
painfij  disorder  disabled  him  from  a«ooi»paaying  his 
colleague.  His  presence  prevented  a  great  disaster. 
For  a  detachment  of  the  Syracusana  took  and  des- 
troyed att  outwovk  which  had  beeiBL  esrected  in  front 
of  tl^  line  of  circnmvallakicHi,  and  imnldL  probably 
have  overpowered  the  guard  which  defended  the  mem 
works^  if  Mcias  had  not  ordered  tint,  iblikswers  CKf  the 
camp  to  set  fiiB  «a  the  machines  and  the  timber 
which  lay  in  the.  intemremiig  spaca  The  oonflar 
gratiion  stopped  tl^  enemy's^  advance^  and  they  were 
soon  forced  t^  retreat  befwe-  the  vietoaioiis  Atheipians 
who  returned  from  the  field  of  batde.  At  tiie  same 
time  the  Athenian  fleet,  according  to  orders  which 
had  been  given  in  the  morning,  was  seen  entering 
the  Great  Harbour,  and  by  its  appearance  extin- 
guished every  remaining  hope  of  obstructing  the 
completion  of  the  circumvallation. 

The  besiegers  now  prosecuted  their  work  with 
fresh  ardour,  and — since  the  arrival  of  the  fleet — 
with  many  additional  hands.  They  brought  down  a 
double  wall  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  shore 
of  the  harbour ;  and  all  the  preparations  were  made 
for  finishing  that  which  had  been  begun  on  the  side 
of  the  bay  of  Thapsus.  Supplies  and  auxiliaries 
flowed  in  from  many  quarters  to  the  prosperous 
party.  Provisions  came  in  abundance  from  all  parts 
of  Italy;  three  galleys  brought  reinforcements  from 
Tyrsenia,  and  many  of  the  Sicels  who  had  before 
wavered,  now  that  die  fate  of  Syracuse  seemed  fixed, 
joined  their  forces  to  the  victorious  side.  The  Syra- 
cusans  themselves  began  to  despair  of  their  < 
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(^aiT.  safety.  They  had  lost  all  confidence  in  themselves ; 
^  no  succours  were  known  to  be  at  hand;  and  before 
long  none  which  they  could  hope  for  would  be  of  any 
ayaiL  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves 
that  their  reverses  had  been  owing  either  to  the 
treachery,  or  to  the  adverse  stars,  of  their  generals, 
and  deposed  them  irom  their  office,  but  saw  no 
firmer  ground  of  reliance  in  the  zeal  or  the  fortune 
of  the  three  whom  they  elected  in  their  room.  The 
question  of  capitulation  began  to  be  discussed ;  the 
more  anxiously  as  suspicions  were  entertained  of 
treasonable  practices;  and  overtures  were  made  to 
the  Athenian  generaL  It  seemed  as  if  fortune  had 
deprived  Nidas  of  his  colleagues,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  undivided  glory  of  bringing  an 
enterprise  which  he  had  so  strongly  condemned,  to 
the  happiest  issue.  It  was  a  pause,  like  that  of  the 
Iliad,  whUe  Hector's  hand  was  on  the  ship  of  Pro- 
tesilaus. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  FROM  THE  ABRIVAL  07 

GYLIEPUS  TO  ITS  CLOSE. 

Arrival  of  Gylippus  in  Sicily, — He  enters  Syracuse.  —  OccU" 
pation  of  Plmyrium,  —  The  Syracusans  complete  their 
counterwork* — Despatch  of  Nicias, —  The  Athenians  decree 
a  new  Armament. —  Occupation  of  Decelecu — Departure  of 
Demosthenes.  —  The  Jhracians  at  Mycalessus.- — Surprise 
of  Flemyrium.  —  Battle  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf — Demos- 
thenes  at  Rhegium.  —  Naval  Operations  at  Syracuse. — 
Stratagem  of  Aristo.'^Arriml  of  the  second  ArmamenL — 
Night  attack  on  JEpipolcB. —  Council  of  War. — Eclipse  of 
the  Moon.  —  Superstition  of  Nicias. — Defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians.— Preparations  for  a  last  Effort — Exhortations  of 
Nicias. —  Victory  of  the  Syracusans.  —  Stratagem  of  Her- 
mocrates.  —  Retreat  of  the  Athenians.  —  Repulsed  m  the 
Valley  of  the  Anapus. —  They  change  the  Line  of  their 
March.  —  Surrender  of  Demosthenes.  —  Surrender  of  Nicias. 
— Execution  of  Demosthenes  and  Nicias.  —  Fate  of  the 
prisoners. 

Gylippus  had  been  joined  at  Asine,  where  he  had  chap. 
manned  two  Laconian  galleys,  by  two  others  from 
Corinth,  under  the  command  of  Pythen.  With  these 
they  sailed  to  Leucas,  where  they  were  led  by  a 
concurrence  of  many  false  rumours  to  believe  that 
Syracuse  was  already  completely  invested;  and  Gy- 
lippus, considering  the  afiairs  of  Sicily  desperate, 
only  hoped  that  he  might  be  in  time  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  among  the  Italian 
Greeks.  While  therefore  the  Corinthians  were  fitting 
out  a  squadron,  consisting  of  ten  of  their  own  galleys, 
two  Leucadians,  and  three  from  Ambracia,  he  and 
Pythen  pushed  across  to  Tarentum,  and  proceeded 
to  Thurii,  where,  through  his  father  Cleandridas,  who 
in  his  exile  had  been  admitted  a  citizen  there,  he  1 
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CHAP,  connections  which  he  hoped  miffht  enable  him  to  arm 
the  Thurians  against  Athens.  But  his  small  force, 
which  seemed  only  fit  for  a  piratical  adventure,  did 
not  encourage  them  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and 
he  continued  his  voyage  westward.  But  before  he 
reached  Locri  he  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  gale 
from  the  north,  and  with  some  difficulty  made  Ta- 
rentum  again,  whei^  he  was  forced  to  wait  for  a  time 
to  refit.  Intelligence  of  his  approach  had  gone  before 
him  to  the  Athenian  camp ;  and  Nicias  might  easily 
have  provided  means  for  stopping  or  intercepting  his 
little  squadron.  The  military  virtue  which  Nicias 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  was  prudence;  the 
failing  toward  which  he  most  leaned,  timidity.  For 
the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  life  he  was  so  elated  by 
success  as  to  despise  his  enemy,  and  neglected  to  take 
any  precautions  against  the  danger  until  they  were 
too  late. 

Gylippus  and  Pythen,  having  refitted  their  shattered 
galleys,  pursued  their  voyage  along  the  coast  to  Locri ; 
and  there  they  discovered  that  the  state  of  S3npacuse, 
though  one  of  extreme  peril,  was  not  yet  past  re- 
lief, but  that  an  army  might  still  be  introduced  into 
the  town  from  the  side  oi  Epipolae.  They  deliberated 
whether  they  should  make  directly  for  Syracuse,  or 
should  sail  to  Himera,  and  march  across  the  island 
with  what  forces  they  could  collect;  and  they  decided 
on  the  latter  course  without  being  aware  of  the  risk 
they  would  have  run  if  they  had  attempted  the  other. 
Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival  at  Locri,  had  at 
length  despatched  four  galleys  to  arrest  their  progress, 
which  if  they  had  proceeded  straight  toward  Syracuse, 
would  perhaps  have  fallen  in  with  them.  But  they 
passed  without  interruption  through  the  Straits, 
touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana,  and  reached 
Himera  in  safety.  Here  they  left  their  galleys,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Himeraeans  both  to  furnish  arms  for 
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the  crews,  and  themselves  to  join  their  expedition,  chap. 
Selinus  was  directed  to  send  her  whole  force  to  an 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous ;  Gela  also  was  induced 
to  promise  a  small  body  of  auxiliaries ;  and  some  of 
the  Sicel  tribes,  seeing  that  the  interference  of  Sparta 
was  likely  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  struggle,  veered 
round  to  the  same  side,  the  more  freely,  as  Archonides 
was  lately  dead.  With  the  reinforcements  drawn 
from  all  these  quarters  Gylippus  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  little  army  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  marched  upon  Syracuse. 

His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  not  yet  known  there* 
Despondency  had  been  gaining  ground  among  the  be- 
sieged, and  an  assembly  had  been  appointed  to  de- 
liberate on  terms  of  capitulation,  when  one  of  the  Co- 
rinthian galleys,  which  had  sailed  from  Leucas  after 
the  departure  of  Gylippus,  having  been  detained  there 
a  little  longer  than  ^e  rest,  and  therefore  probably 
taking  the  shorter  course  to  its  place  of  destination, 
entered  the  harbour.  Gongylus,  its  commander,  an- 
noimced  the  succours  which  had  already  reached 
Sicily,  and  those  which  were  on  the  way ;  and  soon 
after  news  came  that  Gylippus  was  approaching. 
The  Syracusans  now  assembled  in  arms,  and  went 
forth  with  aU  their  forces  to  meet  their  expected  de- 
liverer. Nicias  was  again  supine,  or  short-sighted. 
He  suffered  Gylippus  to  ascend  the  heights  of  EpipolsB ; 
and  as  the  Athenian  works  had  only  been  carried 
across  a  part  of  the  slope,  the  two  armies  having  ef- 
fected their  junction  without  hindrance,  crossed  the 
line  of  circumvaUation,  and  presented  themselves  in 
battle  array  on  the  ground  between  the  besiegers  and 
the  city.  Nicias,  thou^  taken  by  surprise,  and 
though  a  pari  of  his  troops  were  still  employed  in 
finishing  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  did  not 
decline  an  action.  But  Gylippus,  before  he  adraD< 
cither  to  gain  time  or  to  animate  his  men,  m 
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CHAP,     herald  to  offer  the  Athenians  permission  to  quit  Sicily 
.  in  five  days  with  all  that  belonged  to  them.   The  pro- 

posal was  received  with  derision,  and  the  messenger 
sent  back  without  an  answer.     But  the  Syracusan 
troops  were  still  so  imperfectly  disciplined,  that  Gy- 
lippus  found  it  necessary  to  draw  them  off  into  the 
more  open  space,  for  the  sake  of  putting  them  into 
better  order.     And  as  Nicias  did  not  advance,  he 
finally  retreated  into  Temenites  for  the  night.     The 
next  day  he  again  drew  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  in  front  of  the  Athenian  lines ;  and  while  he 
thus  engaged  the  enemy*s  attention,  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment against  Labdalum,  which  took  the  fort — the 
more  easily  as  it  was  not  within  view  of  the  Athenian 
intrenchments — and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
The  Sjrracusans  now  began  a  wall,  which  they  pur- 
posed to  carry  up  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  across  that 
part  of  the  line  of  circumvallation  which  was  still 
open;  this  work,  if  accomplished,  would  secure  the 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  country,  and 
thus  would  put  an  end  to  the  siege  on  the  land  side ; 
and  Nicias  saw  that  he  should  probably  be  unable  to 
prevent  its  completion.    He  began  already  to  turn  his 
thoughts  toward  precautions  for  his  own  safety,  and 
with  this  view  transported  the  army  across  ihe  har- 
bour to  the  headland  of  Plemyrium,  which  closes  its 
entrance  on  the  south  side,  being  parted  by  a  channel 
about  a  mile  broad  from  the  island  on  which  the 
lower    town  was  built.     On  this   headland   Nicias 
erected  three  forts,  in  which  he  deposited  the  greater 
part  of  his  stores ;  and  here  he  stationed  the  larger 
boats  and  the  ships  of  war.     By  this  operation  he 
gained  the  advantage  of  protecting  the  introduction  of 
supplies,  which,  so  long  as  the  fleet  remained  stationed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  could  not  be  done  with- 
out much  labour  and  risk.     But  he  incurred  an 
inconvenience    which    almost    counterbalanced    this 
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benefit.  For  the  crew8  were  now  obliged  to  go  to  a  chap. 
distance  for  tbeir  daily  provision  of  wood  and  water, 
and  the  parties  on  tins  duty  were  exposed  to  con- 
tinual attacks  from  the  Syracusan  horse,  a  third  part 
of  which  was  stationed  at  the  Olympieum  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  them  constant  annoyance. 

In  the  mean  while  the  besieged  were  carrying  on 
their  wall  with  the  materials  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  Athenians  for  their  own  circumvallation, 
while  Gylippus  covered  the  workmen  with  the  line  of 
battle  which  he  every  day  presented  to  the  enemy. 
But  as  the  counterwork  approached  the  point  at 
which  it  would  render  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
blockade  of  the  city  fruitless,  Nicias  resolved  to  try 
the  chance  of  a  battle;  and  Gylippus,  aware  that  a 
struggle  was  inevitable,  advanced  to  the  attack.  He 
did  not  observe  that  by  this  movement  he  was  con- 
fining himself  to  the  space  between  the  enemy^s  wall 
and  his  own,  where  his  cavalry  and  slingers  had  not 
room  to  act.  The  Athenians  again  displayed  the 
superiority  of  their  infantry,  and  remained  masters 
of  the  field.  But  Gylippus  cheered  his  men  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  whole  blame  of  their  defeat^ 
and  promised  shortly  to  repair  his  oversight.  He. 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  again  oflFering  battle 
on  more  favourable  ground,  beyond  the  interval 
where  the  two  walls  converged  toward  each  other,, 
and  posted  his  cavalry  and  slingers  so  as  to  fall  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  Athenians  during  the  battle. 
Their  charge  spread  disorder  throughout  the  enemy's 
line,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  his  intrenchments. 
The  Syracusans  immediately  took  advantage  of  their 
success,  and  working  all  night,  before  the  next  day 
had  advanced  their  wall,  though  in  an  imperfect 
condition,  yet  so  as  to  be  secure  from  imnxi 
attack,  beyond  the  Athenian  line.  Soon  after  t 
Corinthian  galleys  which  Gongylus  had  preodi 
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pgy»     having    escaped    the    observation    of   an    Athenian 
^  squadron  which   Nicias  had  sent  to  look  out   for 
them,   entered    the   harbour;    and  with  this  rein- 
forcement the   Syracusans  rapidly  completed  their 
counterwork.^ 

They  now  felt  themselves  in  perfect  safety  on  this 
side,  and  began  to  meditate  a  new  course  of  offensive 
operations.  Gylippus  set  out  to  collect  auxiliaries 
from  the  interior,  and  naval  succours  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  envoys  were  despatched  to  Sparta 
and  Corinth  for  fresh  reinforcements,  to  meet  those 
which  the  besiegers  might  receive  from  Athens.  At 
the  same  time  the  S^nsacusans  began  to  man  and 
exercise  their  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  being  soon  able  to 
cope  with  the  Athenians  on  their  own  element. 
Nicias  saw  the  evils  and  dangers  of  his  situation 
gathering  fast  upon  him,  and  perceived  that  nothing 
but  prompt  and  very  powerful  succours  could  save 
the  armament  from  utter  ruin.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  lay  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before 
the  people.  He  had  hitherto  sent  none  but  oral 
despatches — a  vestige  of  ancient  simplicity  for  which 
in  so  refined  an  age  we  could  hardly  have  been 
prepared.^  But  now  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subject  suggested  the  apprehension,  that  his  mes- 

'  Thucyd.  tu.  7. :  m^i  tov  iyicaptrlav  rtlxovs.  The  explanation  here  offered 
of  thb  disputed  paauge  Is  in  substance  not  rtrj  dillbrent  fh>m  GoeUer*8  (1>#  Situ 
%rae.  p.  98. )»  except  that  I  see  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  4yK4paio¥  rcixot  (a 
merely  relative  term)  to  mean  the  Athenian  walL  But  I  oonoeiye  with  Ooeller 
that  belbrc  the  arrlTal  of  the  Corinthians  the  counter  woffk,  though  carried  to  its 
Htmost  length,  was  in  an  unfinished  state.  Dr.  Arnold's  remarks  do  not  point  out 
aiiy  better  way  of  reconciling  the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  language  of 
Thucydides  in  c.  6. —  i^Bturw  vopoucoSo^ci^arrtf  rV  ▼<>*'  'A0ifyal«r  oUcoioidaM  — 
and  in  c.  7.  Iwrr^x^^^"^  "^^  Xotwiuf  lUxpi  tov  kyKopaiov  rwlxovs. 

'  It  is  with  some  hesitation,  after  considerable  reflection,  that  I  Tenture  to  give 
this  interpretation  to  the  words  of  Thucydides^  vu.  8.,  notwithstanding  the  first 
sentence  of  the  letter  itself.  But  it  seems  easier  —  though  difficult — to  believe 
that  Nidas  might  use  the  word  hrurrokab  for  oral  despatches,  or  menages,  than  that 
Thucydides,  with  the  meaning  which  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  his  words, 
should  have  used  language  which,  but  fbr  the  first  sentence  of  the  letter,  could 
Efsver  have  suggested  any  other  notion  than  that  expressed  in  the  text  For  the 
uli^  of  iwiaroKcuf  in  the  sense  here  supposed,  see  Stanley's  note  on  JBschyL  Prom.  4. 
aiid  Yatekmaer  on  Enrip.  Pheen.  856.  and  on  Theocr.  Adonlaii  ^  Mt 
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sengers  might  be  wanting  either  in  ability  or  courage    o»^. 
to  execute  a  cammisaion  which  would  require  them  , 
to  deliver  many  unpleasant  truths ;  and  he  therefore 
described  his  distress,  danger,  and  exigencies,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  people,  which  being  brought 
to  Athens  was  read  in  the  assembly. 

He  related  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  the 
aspect  of  afiairs  by  the  arrival  of  Gylippus ;  the  con- 
travallation,  which  had  put  a  stop  to  the  Athenian 
works,  and  which  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  blockade 
of  the  place  that  could  only  be  overcome  by  dint  of 
numbers ;  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  especially  in 
cavalry,  which  reduced  the  besiegers  nearly  to  the 
state  of  a  besieged  garrison.  He  then  proceeded  to 
mention  the  succours  which  the  Syracusans  still 
expected  both  from  Sicily  and  from  Greece,  and  their 
purpose  of  attacking  him,  not  only  by  land,  but  by 
sea.  Many,  he  was  aware,  would  think  it  aknost 
incredible  that  their  fleet  could  be  threatened;  and 
he  therefore  enters  into  a  frill  explanation  df  the 
causes  by  which  its  condition  had  been  impaired. 
Neither  the  ships  nor  the  crews  were  any  longer  in  the 
same  flourishing  state  in  which  they  had  been  sent  cfuL 
The  ships  were  growing  leaky  and  unsound  through  thi 
length  of  time  tiuit  Aey  had  been  at  sea;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  always  afloatj  as  the  enemy ^  who 
was  acquainted  vnth  their  weakness^  had  an  equals  if 
not  a  superior  number j  always  ready ^  and  in  constant* 
training^  which  he  could  send  out  at  his  own  iime^  and 
could  refii  whenever  tJiey  needed  it  at  his  leisure; 
whereas  the  whole  Athenian  force  vhjls  not  more  than, 
sujfficient  to  secure  the  importation  of  provisions  for  the. 
camp.  The  a^ews  had  been  thinned  and  weakened  by 
a  variety  of  losses.  Many  lives  had  been  lost  in  Ae 
foraging  parties  which  were  continually  threatened  by 
the  enemas  cavalry ;  and  since  the  contest  had  begun  to 
take  an  unfavourable  ium^  desMions  had  been  frequent* 
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CH^.  both  among  the  slaves  and  the  foreign  seamen.  Those 
who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service^  and  those  who 
had  been  attracted  by  high  pay  and  the  hope  of  a 
profitable  campaign^  were  now  equally  bent  on  going 
over  to  the  enemy^  or  making  their  escape  into  the 
interior  of  Sicily.  Several  made  excursions  into  the 
country  for  purposes  of  traffic^  and  prevailed  on  the 
captains  of  the  galleys  to  fill  their  places  toith  slaves 
whom  they  had  bought  from  the  spoil  of  Hyccara.  It 
was  difficult  for  a  commander  who  had  to  deed  with 
Athenian  tempers  to  prevent  such  practices^  and  the  evil 
which  they  caused  was  irreparable.  The  efficacy  of  a 
ship's  company  depended^  they  well  knew,  on  a  few  able 
seamen ;  and  in  Sicily  there  were  no  means  of  replacing 
the  lost  hands.  Naxos  and  Catana  wanted  the  power^ 
the  other  cities  the  tmU^  to  furnish  recruits.  But  there 
was  a  calamity  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  to  which  the 
armament  was  exposed  by  its  altered  circumstances. 
They  depended  for  food  on  the  Italian  cities;  and  if 
they  should  be  induced  to  close  their  ports,  the  war 
would  be  ended  in  a  few  days  without  a  battle. 

He  might  have  found  matter  more  agreeable  to  them, 
but  none  which  it  more  imported  them  to  hear ;  and  he 
knew  the  danger  of  attempting  to  deceive  them  by  a 
flattering  statement,  which  wotdd  be  belied  by  the  event. 
Their  armament  had  been  adequate  to  the  original  objects 
of  the  expedition.  But  now  all  Sicily  was  on  the  point 
of  uniting  against  it;  another  hostile  force  was  expected 
from  Pdoponnesus ;  and  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  for 
its  own  safety  even  against  its  present  enemies.  Either 
therefore  they  must  recall  it,  or  they  must  send  another 
to  join  it;  but  it  must  be  one  not  inferior  either  in 
military  or  naval  strength  to  the  last,  and  with  it  they 
must  send  treasure  to  no  sm^all  amount,  and  a  new 
commander  to  supply  his  place ;  for  the  disorder  vnth 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  afflicted  rendered  him 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  burthen  of  his  office;  and  he 
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hoped  that  his  past  services  would  he  thought  worthy  of  chap. 
this  indulgence.  Whatever  their  resolution  might  he^  it  ^ 
must  he  executed  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted  in  the 
approaching  spring.  For  the  succours  which  the  enemy 
expected  from  Sicily  would  arrive  soon^  and  it  would 
demand  all  their  vigilance  and  alertness  to  stop  or  to 
get  the  start  of  those  which  were  coming  from  PeUh 
ponnesus. 

It  belonged  to  the  character  of  the  Athenians  not 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  diverted  by  any  obstacles 
from  an  undertaking  in  which  they  had  once  engaged. 
They  had  displayed  this  tenacity  of  purpose  on  so 
many  great  occasions  with  such  a  happy  issue,  that 
it  had  become  not  merely  a  habit  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  but  a  settled  maxim  of  policy  which 
they  had  learnt  to  regard  as  the  foimdation  of  their 
greatness.  The  gloomy  picture  which  Nicias  drew 
of  his  situation  and  prospects,  instead  of  leading  them 
to  conclude  that  their  present  enterprise  exceeded 
their  strength,  only  urged  them  to  increased  exertions. 
They  voted  a  new  armament,  to  be  equipped  in  aU 
respects  as  he  designed ;  but  they  would  not  forego 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  only  appointed  De* 
mosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  as  his  coUeagues,  to  com- 
mand the  forces  which  they  decreed  to  send.  In  the 
mean  while  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  two  officers 
who  were  serving  under  him,  were  invested  with  equal 
rank,  to  relieve  him  from  a  part  of  his  labours.  And 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  Demosthenes  remained 
to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  main  armament, 
EurjTuedon  was  sent  forward  with  ten  gaUeys  and 
120  talents,  and  the  promise  of  more  ample  succours. 
At  the  same  time  they  despatched  Conon,  with  a  sqaar 
dron  of  twenty  galleys,  to  Naupactus,  to  intercept  the 
reinforcements  which  were  to  proceed  from  Cori^ 
and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily.  Tmiii 
had  been  prep9.red  to  convey  the  Peloponnesiaii  'JB 
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CHAP,     and  now  the  Corinthians  fitted  out  a  squadron  of 
^  twenty-five  galleys  to  protect  their  departure. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  413  the  Spartans  proceeded 
to  execute  the  design,  which  Alcibiades  had  suggested, 
of  occupying  a  permanent  position  in  Attica.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  dempnstrations  of  hostile 
&!eling  which  had  been  interchanged  between  them 
and  the  Athenians  since  the  peace  of  Nicias,  they  had 
hitherto  scrupled  to  invade  Attica.  They  had  been 
led  to  consider  the  ill  success  of  their  arms  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  as  the  ieflFect  of  the  anger  of 
the  gods  which  they  had  incurred  by  their  violation 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce ;  for  they  were  conscious 
that  they  had  broken  it  both  by  the  sanction  which 
they  gave  to  the  Theban  attack  on  Platsea,  and  by  de- 
elining  the  ofier  of  the  Athenians  to  refer  their  diffe- 
rences to  arbitration ;  and  they  feared  again  to  provoke 
the  divine  displeasure  by  a  similar  aggression.  The 
Athenians  on  their  part  had  long  abstained,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  solicitations  of  their  Argive 
allies,  from  making  a  direct  attack  on  Laconia ;  and 
the  excursions  of  their  garrison  at  Pylus  had  been 
confined  to  the  west  of  Taygetus,  a  pa'ovince  indeed 
of  Sparta,  but  not  viewed  as  part  q£  the  Spartan  soil. 
But  in  the  summer  of  414  they  had  sent  a  squadron 
of  thirty  galleys  to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives,  whose 
territory  was  ravaged  by  a  Lacedflsmonian  army; 
and  the  Athenian  commanders  had  landed  their  troops 
on  several  poiirt»  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  and 
wasted  the  land.  And  as  the  Athenians  persisted  in 
rqjecting  the  proposals  of  Sparta  for  submitting  their 
claim  to  a  peaceful  decision,  the  Spartans  now  felt 
4liat  the  wrong  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  invasion  of  Attica  would  only  be 
an  act  of  just  retaliation.  They  also  hoped  that  the 
appearance  of  their  army  in  Attica  might  divert  the 
,  Athenians  from  their  purpose  of  sending  out  the  great 
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armament  which  they  were  equipping  for  the  Sicilian     chap. 
war.     Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,     ^"^^ 
Agis  marched  into  Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  forces,  and  after  ravaging  the  plain  of  Athens, 
began  to  fortify  Decelea. 

The  site  chosen  was  strong  by  nature.  It  was  a 
steep  eminence  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the 
range  of  Fames,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
Athens,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  plain  down 
to  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  near  its  foot  was  the  road 
leading  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Boeotia,  by  which  the 
Athenians  received  their  ordinary  supplies  from  Eu- 
boBa.  Thus  Decelea  was  in  every  respect  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  enabling  an  enemy  stationed  there 
to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  on  Attica,  and  to  distress 
the  city.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  advantages 
which  had  reconunended  the  position  to  the  eye  of 
Alcibiades.  The  Spartans  perhaps  adopted  his  advice 
the  more  readily  as  the  deme  of  Decelea  was  friendly 
ground;  for  a  local  tradition  of  services  which  the 
Deceleans  had  rendered  to  the  Twin  Heroes,  in  their 
expedition  against  Theseus,  had  been  so  &Lr  respected 
by  the  Spartans,  that  in  their  previous  invasions  they 
had  spared  the  lands  of  Decelea,  and  even  honoured 
the  Deceleans  with  certain  privileges  which,  though 
they  could  be  seldom  enjoyed,  were  signs  of  good 
will.^  The  fortification  was  soon  completed  by  the 
joint  efibrts  of  a  numerous  army;  and  the  presence 
of  the  garrison  which  remained  there  under  the 
command  of  Agis  was  speedily  attended  with  most 
of  the  effects  which  Alcibiades  had  predicted.  The 
country  was  completely  swept  of  every  thing  valuable. 
The  number  of  the  slaves  who  ran  away  to  Decelea 
was  computed  at  more  than  20,000,  and  consiited  fok 
the  most  part  of  artizans,  whose  loss  was  db^ep^ 
in  the  Athenian  manufiu^tures.     The  cavalri 

'  Herod,  iz.  73.  "i 
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CHAP,  worn  out  "by  incessant  excursions  to  meet  the  enemjr's 
forays;  the  citizens  scarcely  rested  night  or  day 
from  watch  and  ward;  for  by  day  they  took  their 
turns,  but  at  night  all  were  either  on  the  walls,  or 
in  stations  where  they  were  ready  for  action  at  a 
moment's  call.  The  city  depended  entirely  on  the 
sea  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  their  price  was 
raised,  while  money  became  every  day  scarcer,  by  the 
additional  expense  which,  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
attended  the  water  carriage.  Athens  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  besieged  town. 

Yet,  as  if  her  treasury  had  been  overflowing,  and 
she  had  been  unable  to  find  employment  for  her 
troops  at  home,  at  the  very  time  that  this  blockade 
was  beginning,  she  sent  out  the  second  mighty  arma- 
ment destined  for  the  reduction  of  Syracuse — a  city 
as  large  as  Athens,  and  defended  by  the  united 
strength  of  Sicily  and  of  Peloponnesus.  Demos- 
thenes left  PiraBus  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  Attic,  and  five 
Ohian  galleys,  having  on  board,  as  the  core  of  the 
army,  twelve  hundred  Athenian  infantry.  He  waited 
awhile  at  -^gina,  to  collect  lingerers,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Argolis,  to  join  a  squadron  of 
thirty  galleys  imder  Charicles,  which  had  been  sent 
forward  to  call  upon  Argos  for  her  contingent.  After 
it  had  been  taken  on  board,  they  sailed  together  as 
&T  as  the  Laconian  gulf  opposite  Cythera,  and  on  a 
point  of  the  Laconian  coast  erected  a  fort  to  be,  like 
Pylus,  a  reftige  for  runaway  Helots,  and  a  sallying 
place  for  marauding  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Demosthenes  then  pursued  his  voyage 
toward  Corcjrra;  and  Charicles,  leaving  a  garrison 
in  the  fort,  returned  with  his  squadron,  and  the 
Argives,  whom  he  landed  on  their  own  coast. 

Among  the  levies  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
winter  for  this  expedition  was  a  body  of  1300  Thra- 
cian  targeteers,  of  the  independent  tribe  called  the 
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Dians,  who  inhabited  the  highlands  of  Rhodope.  But  chap. 
they  did  not  reach  Athens  till  Demosthenes  had  sailed,  v 
They  had  been  hired  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  a  day ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  treasury  this  was 
too  heavy  a  charge  to  be  incurred  for  any  services 
which  they  might  render  against  the  enemy  at  De- 
eelea.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  be 
immediately  conducted  home — they  might  otherwise 
perhaps  have  contracted  other  engagements  —  and 
Diitrephes  was  charged  with  this  commission.  That 
the  cost  of  their  journey  might  not  have  been  entirely 
thrown  away,  he  was  ordered  to  make  use  of  them  aa 
any  occasion  might  arise  on  their  passage.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  instructions  he  first  landed  them 
to  plunder  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanagra,  and  then 
having  reached  Chalcis  in  the  evening,  transported 
them  in  boats  across  the  Euripus  and  encamped  for 
the  night  imobserved  about  two  miles  fix>m  the  Boeo- 
tian town  of  Mycalessus.  It  was  a  small  quiet  town, 
far  enough  both  from  the  coast  and  the  frontier  to 
seem  secure  from  invasion.  The  walls  had  been 
sufiered  to  fall  to  decay,  and  even  the  gates  were  left 
open.  At  daybreak  Diitrephes  and  his  barbarians 
fell  upon  it  like  a  thunderbolt.  No  resistance  appears 
to  have  been  attempted ;  but  the  helplessness  or  the 
inhabitants  only  inflamed  the  cruelty  of  the  Thracians, 
who,  as  Thucydides  observes — and  he  looks  upon  it 
as  a  feature  in  the  character  of  all  barbarous  tribes 
—  were  never  more  bloodthirsty  than  when  they 
felt  most  secure.  The  plundering  of  the  houses 
aoid  temples  was  accompanied  by  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  not  only  of  all  human  beings,  but  of  all 
living  creatures,  that  fell  in  their  way;  and  it  hap- 
pened that,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption,  the  children 
were  already  assembled  in  the  principal  school  of  the 
place,  where  all  were  found  and  massacred  by  the 
savages.     When  at  length  they  retreated  with:  thi 
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OTAP.  booty,  they  left  Mycalessus  almost  a  desert.  They 
^  were  however  overtaken  before  they  had  proceeded 
fer  by  a  body  of  Thebans,  were  deprived  of  their 
spoil,  and  though  they  made  a  good  defence  on  their 
retreat,  and  killed  one  of  the  Bceotarchs  who  was 
among  their  pursuers,  tiiey  lost  about  250  lives 
before  they  regained  their  boats.  Whether  Dii- 
trephes  himself  was  among  the  slain,  does  not  appear 
from  Thucydides ;  Pausanias  saw  his  statue  at  Athens 
which  rep4ented  him  as  pierced  with  arrows.' 

About  the  same  time  that  Demosthenes  set  sail 
fix)m  Athens,  Gylippus  had  arrived,  with  all  the  rein- 
forcements he  could  procure,  at  Syracuse;  and  he 
immediately  called  an  assanUy  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  Syracusans  to  man  their  ships,  and  try 
their  strength  in  a  sea  fight.  The  established  repu- 
tatian  of  the  Athenians  for  nautical  skill  made  it 
difficult  to  rouse  the  Syracusans  to  what  seemed  so 
bold  an  attempt;  but  the  proposal  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  Hermocrates,  though  even  he  insisted 
chiefly  on  the  effect  which  their  unexpected  daring 
would  produce  on  the  enemy;  and  it  was  finally 
adopted  Eighty  rfiips  were  manned;  and  it  wi 
concerted  that  five  and  thirty  of  them  should  advance 
from  the  Great  Harbour,  while  the  rest  sailed  round 
troxa  the  lesser  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  to  join  them.  This  double  movement  would, 
it  was  expected,  distract  the  Athenians,  and  further 
the  main  design  of  Gylippus,  which  was  to  surprise 
their  forts  on  Plemyrium.  The  Athenians  hastily 
manxied  sixty  galleys,  and  with  twenty-five  encoun- 
tered those  of  the  Syracusans  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
while  the  rest  sailed  out  to  meet  the  other  squadron. 
The  battle  began  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  both 
p<tot..     But  ^e   th^  Atheman.  in  Pkn.yri„m 

'  Whkh  accordjng  to  the  reading  !{•  To^t^/stfros,  Tbuc.  til.SO.,  appear  to  have 
liMn  MDploytd  by  tbe  puniicn. 
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crowded  toward  the  shore  to  view  the  action,  Gy*"  otaf 
lippus,  who  had  begun  his  march  from  the  city 
during  the  night,  arrived  unobserved  by  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  stormed  the  largest  of  the  three  forts.  The 
garrisons  of  the  two  smaller  ones,  seeing  it  taken, 
abandoned  them  without  resistance,  and  made  thCT 
escape  to  the  shore,  where  they  and  the  fugitives 
from  the  great  fort  embarked  in  such  vessels  as  they 
found  at  hand.  The  sea  fight  also  at  first  inclined 
against  the  Athenians.  They  were  giving  way  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  and  the  forty-five  Syracusan  galleys 
forced  a  passage  through  their  opponents,  and  sailed 
in.  But  this  success  threw  th^n  into  disorder,  and 
exposed  them,  while  they  were  entangled  together,  to 
a  renewed  attack  from  the  Athenians,  who  put  all  to 
flight,  and  sank  eleven  galleys.  Yet  such  a  victoary 
was  in  itself  little  better  than  a  defeat;  and  one 
much  more  decided  would  not  have  compensated  for 
the  loss  they  suffered  in  the  forts,  which  contained 
many  valuable  stores,  and  property  both  public  and 
private,  or  for  the  difficulty  which  they  experienced 
in  the  introduction  of  suppUes,  now  that  the  eQ6m3r'8 
fleet  was  constantly  stationed  at  Pl^nyrium  to  dispute 
the  passage. 

While  general  despondency  prevailed  in  the  Athe- 
nian camp,  the  Syracusans  with  heightened  confid^ice 
despatched  Agatharchus  with  a  squadron  of  twelve 
galleys,  one  of  which  proceeded  with  ambassadors  to 
Greece,  while  the  rest  interce|>ted  a  convoy  on  its 
way  from  Italy  to  the  enany,  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  vessels,  burnt  a  quanti^  of  timber  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  territory  of  Caulonia  for  the  uk 
of  the  Athenians,  and  at  Locri  took  on  board  a  band 
of  heavy  infantry  from  Thespise,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived in  one  of  the  PeLoponnesian  traniq^orts.  Oa 
their  passage  home  they  wene  met  by  a  squadron 
which  Nicias  had   statimod  tin  the  Jooteot,  but 
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CTAP.  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  single  galley.  In  the  mean 
wjiile  several  sharp  contests  took  place  in  the  Great 
Harbour,  where  the  Athenians  attempted  to  destroy 
a  stockade  which  the  Syracusans  had  formed  for  the 
shelter  of  their  ships  in  front  of  the  old  docks.  A 
great  vessel  of  burthen  well  guarded  from  the  enemy^s 
missiles,  and  mounted  with  wooden  towers  to  give 
more  effect  to  their  own,  was  moored  along  side  the 
stockade,  to  cover  the  operations  of  a  number  of 
parties  in  boats,  which  either  forced  up  the  piles  by 
means  of  cranes  or  windlasses,  or  sent  down  divers  to 
saw  them  in  two. 

The  action  off  Plemyrium  was  represented  by  the 
envoys  of  Syracuse  at  Ambracia,  Corinth,  and  Sparta, 
in  its  true  light,  as,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
failure,  which  in  fact  arose  out  of  the  heat  of  victory, 
a  just  ground  for  the  most  cheering  hopes ;  and  they 
urged  their  allies  to  hasten  their  succours,  which,  if 
they  arrived  in  time,  might  make  an  end  of  the  war 
before  the  new  armament  now  expected  from  Athens 
came  to  the  relief  of  Nicias.  The  same  tidings  over- 
took Eurymedon,  as  he  was  returning  to  join  Demos- 
thenes, after  leaving  the  ships  and  treasure  with  which 
he  had  been  sent  out  in  the  winter,  at  Syracuse.  He 
found  his  colleague  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  where 
he  was  collecting  auxiliaries  as  he  had  done  at  Zacyn- 
thus,  CephaUenia,  and  Naupactus.  Here  they  received 
a  visit  from  Conon,  who  had  left  his  station  at  Nau- 
pactus to  solicit  a  reinforcement  for  his  squadron, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  eighteen  galleys ;  a  num- 
ber with  which  he  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  twenty- 
five  Corinthians,  if,  as  seemed  likely,  they  should 
offer  battle. 

The  main  end  of  the  Corinthian  squadron  had  been 
already  attained ;  the  transports  had  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  600  men  from  Laconia — picked  Helots 
and  Neodamodes  under  a  Spartan  commander  —  300 
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Bceotiana,  and  Corinthians,  Sicyonians  and  Arcadians  chap. 
amounting  to  700.  But  the  Corinthians  had  made  | 
some  improvements  in  their  ships  of  war,  which  led 
them  to  hope  for  success  even  against  a  superior  Athe* 
nian  force.  Conon  had  procured  ten  of  the  feistest 
sailers  from  the  great  fleet,  which  the  admirals  be- 
lieved they  might  spare  as  they  were  to  be  reinforced 
by  fifteen  from  Corcyra,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Nau- 
pactus,  he  found  five  others  under  Diphilus,  who  now 
took  the  command  of  the  whole  thhiy-three.  The 
Corinthians  also  augmented  their  force,  so  as  to  bring 
it  near  to  an  equality  with  the  enemy,  and  stationed 
themselves  in  a  bay  off  the  town  of  Erineus  in  Achaia, 
a  few  miles  within  the  gulf;  their  troops  lining  the 
shore  at  either  point  of  the  crescent.  They  then  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Athenians,  who,  strong  in  numbers, 
seem  not  to  have  tried  the  manceuvres  with  which  in 
former  times  they  had  conquered  greatly  superior 
forces  near  the  same  spot.  But  the  Corinthians  had 
strengthened  the  bows  of  their  gaUeys  by  solid  timbers 
contrived  for  the  occasion,  and  when  tiiie  vessels  met 
prow  to  prow,  those  of  the  Athenians,  not  being  thus 
armed,  were  stove  in  by  the  shock.  Seven  were  so 
disabled,  yet  none  went  down,  and  they  sank  three 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  kept  possession  of  the  wrecks, 
which  were  carried  by  the  wind  out  into  the  gulf. 
Nevertheless  when  they  had  sidled  away  to  Naupactus, 
the  Corinthians  raised  a  trophy  as  conquerors,  not  so 
much  on  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  sunk  and  dis- 
abled, as  because  to  have  come  off  without  defeat 
was  in  their  eyes  a  triumph.  The  Athenians  viewed 
the  event  in  ihe  same  light,  though,  when  the  Corin<^ 
thian  fleet  and  army  had  withdrawn,  they  crossed 
over,  and  erected  their  trophy  also  on  the  AchsBan 
coast. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after  having  strength* 
ened  their  armament  with  all  the  reinforcements  tiiey 
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as^.  eonld  ciJleGt  on  tiie  western  coast  of  Greece,  crossed 
over  to  the  south-east  point  of  Italy,  and  through 
their  interest  with  a  chief  named  Artas,  of  the  Mes* 
sapian  race,  obtained  a  smafl  body  of  lapygian  dart- 
men  ;  and  at  Metapontum,  beside  300  dartmen,  they 
procured  two  galleys.  At  Tlmni^  where  they  toudbied 
next,  they  found  circumstances  still  more  &Yourable 
to  them.  A  sedition  had  broken  out  not  long  before, 
in  which  the  party  adverse  to  the  Athenian  intanest 
had  been  expelled.  Here  therefore  they  were  induced 
to  wait  awhile,  to  collect  and  review  their  forces,  and 
they  prevailed  on  the  government  of  Thurii,  which 
was  now  so  deeply  interested  in  their  success,  actively 
to  espouse  their  cause.  It  furnished  them  with  700 
heavy  infantry,  and  300  bowmen.  With  their  army 
thus  reinforced  they  marched  across  the  Thurian 
territory,  as  far  as  the  river  Hylias,  which  separated 
it  from  that  of  Croton,  while  the  fleet  moved  toward 
the  same  point  along  the  coast.  But  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hylias  they  were  met  by  envoys  from  Ooton,  who 
forbad  them  to  pass  through  their  land,  and,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  provoke  hostility,  they  marched  along 
the  left  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they 
found  their  fleet,  and  embarking  moved  slowly  along 
the  coast,  touching  at  every  city  which  they  passed, 
except  Locri,  to  Petra,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium, 
fi*om  whence  it  only  remained  for  them  to  cross  over 
to  Sicily. 

The  seining  slackness  of  these  operations  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  new  commanders  were 
more  anxious  to  render  their  armament  as  formidable 
as  they  could,  than  concerned  about  the  danger  to 
which  Nicias  was  in  the  mean  while  exposed.  His 
situation  would  have  been  still  more  alarming,  if  he 
had  not  contrived  a  blow,  which  for  a  time  disheart- 
ened as  wdl  as  weakened  the  enemy.  After  the  re- 
duction of  Plemyrium,  the  Syracusans  had  found  the 
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other  Sicilians  more  willing  to  aid  them ;  and  Agri*  ^^ 
gentum  was  ahnost  the  only  Greek  city  in  the  island  ^ 
that  remained  neutral.  Their  enyoys,  accompanied 
by  one  from  Corinth,  succeeded  in  raising  upwards  of 
2000  men,  and  were  marching  with  them  towards 
Syracuse.  As  Agrigentum  would  not  give  them 
passage  through  her  territory,  their  road  lay  among 
the  Sicels  friendly  to  Athens,  who,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Nicias,  placed  an  ambush  in  their  way.  They  fell 
into  it ;  and  800  men,  including  the  Syracusan  envoys, 
were  sMn.  The  Corinthians  led  the  remnant,  about 
1500,  to  Syracuse.  And  though  about  the  same  time 
a  reinforcement  of  600  heavy  infentry,  300  dartmen, 
and  88  many  archers  came  from  Camarina,  and  Gela 
sent  five  galleys,  400  dartmen,  and  200  horse,  the  re- 
cent disaster  left  so  deep  an  impression  as  to  prevent 
the  Syracusans  from  renewing  their  offensive  opera- 
tions against  Nicias  until  news  arrived  that  Demos- 
thenes and  Eurymedon  were  on  the  coast  of  Rhegium. 
Then  however  they  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  the 
attack  which  they  had  meditated  immediately  after 
their  success  at  Plemyrium.  They  had  adopted  the 
contrivance  for  strengthening  the  bows  of  their  gal- 
leys which  the  Corinthians  had  found  so  serviceable 
in  the  action  off  Erineus ;  and  liiey  calculated  that 
the  Athenians,  pent  up  in  narrow  room,  would  be  un- 
able to  perform  the  evolutions  in  which  they  excelled, 
and  which  enabled  them  in  the  open  sea  to  strike  their 
enemy  obliquely  or  on  the  broadside,  and  would  be 
forced  to  meet  them,  as  they  themselves,  through  the 
imperfection  of  their  seamanship,  had  always  been  used 
to  fight,  stem  to  stem.  They  had  also  the  advantage 
of  commanding  the  greater  part  of  the  harbour  for 
their  own  backward  movements,  while  the  enemy, 
fighting  in  a  comer,  would  be  unable  to  back  water 
without  £Gdling  into  irreparable  disorder. 
When  their  preparations  were  made,  Gylippus  led 
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CHAP,  the  main  body  of  the  Sjracusan  army  out  of  the  city 
^^^^^  r  agau^st  *^®  Athenian  wall — the  part  of  their  line  in- 
cluded between  Epipoke  and  the  harbour,  to  which, 
since  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
they  seem  to  have  confined  themselves — while  the 
garrison  of  Olympieum,  the  cavalry,  and  light  troops, 
advanced  against  the  opposite  side.  While  the  Athe- 
nians prepared  to  resist  this  double  attack,  they  were 
thrown  into  a  new  alarm  by  the  sudden  approach  of 
the  whole  Syracusan  fleet,  of  eighty  sail.  They  hastily 
manned  seventy-five  galleys,  and  put  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  But  the  day  passed  in  manoeuvres  which  led 
to  no  important  advantage  on  either  side,  except  as 
they  tended  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the  Syracusans^ 
who  sank  one  or  two  Athenian  galleys.  The  next 
day  they  did  not  stir ;  and  Nicias  employed  this  re- 
.  spite  in  inspecting  the  state  of  his  ships  and  directing 
the  necessary  repairs;  and  anchored  a  line  of  merchant 
vessels,  at  intervals  of  200  feet,  in  front  of  the  stockade 
which  had  been  formed  as  an  inner  port  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet.  The  space  now  enclosed  was  to  serve 
as  a  retreat  for  any  galley  which  might  be  pressed  by 
a  pursuer,  and  the  passages  between  the  merchantmen 
were  guarded  by  projecting  beams,  which  supported 
heavy  weights,  ready  to  be  dropped  on  a  hostile  vessel. 
The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  the  Syracusans 
threatened  the  Athenians  as  before  with  their  land 
and  sea  force ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  day  would  again 
be  consumed  in  ineffectual  manoeuvres.  A  pause  took 
place  at  the  usual  meal  time,  when,  according  to  their 
ordinary  practice,  the  Syracusan  seamen  would  have 
landed,  and  have  gone  into  the  city  to  supply  their 
wants.  But  the  master  of  a  Corinthian  galley,  named 
Aristo,  suggested  the  plan  of  forcing  the  market-people 
to  carry  their  provisions  down  to  the  seaside,  so  as  to 
enable  the  men  to  make  their  purchases,  and  finish- 
their  meals  with  the  least  possible  delay.     The  Athe- 
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nians,  seeing  the  enemy  retreat  toward  the  city,  con-  chap. 
eluded  that  there  was  no  more  chance  of  an  engagement 
that  day,  and  themselves  landed  to  prepare  their  meals. 
But  while  they  were  thus  busied,  and  for  the  most 
part  before  they  had  yet  refreshed  themselves,  they 
were  surprised  to  see  the  enemy  advancing  toward 
them,  and  again  embarked.  A  general  impatience 
now  began  to  prevail  among  them  for  bringing  the 
contest  to  an  issue,  and,  it  would  seem,  was  rashly 
seconded  by  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  who  were 
desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  some  achieve- 
ment during  their  temporary  command.^  Without 
attempting  any  other  manoBuvres,  the  two  fleets  met 
in  direct  conflict.  The  solidity  of  the  Syracusan  bows 
overpowered,  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  slighter  frame 
of  the  enemy's  galleys;  the  light  troops  on  their  decks 
galled  the  Athenians  vdth  their  missiles;  and  they 
were  still  more  annoyed  by  a  continual  discharge  from 
a  multitude  of  boats,  in  which  the  Syracusans  came 
round  them,  impeded  the  action  of  the  oars,  and  picked 
off  the  seamen.  After  a  hard  stru^le  the  Athenians 
were  put  to  flight,  and  sought  refrige  behind  their 
floating  rampart.  Seven  of  their  galleys  w^re  sunk, 
many  more  disabled ;  the  loss  of  lives  and  prisoners 
even  exceeded  the  usual  proportion.  The  pursuers 
were  however  arrested  by  the  line  of  merchantmen ; 
and  two  galleys  which  attempted  to  force  their  way 
through  were  destroyed  by  the  engines.  They  there- 
fore retired  to  erect  their  trojdiies — for  this  and  the 
last  battle — but  with  the  confident  hope  of  a  still 
more  decisive  and  complete  triumph  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  S3nEucuse,  when 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sailed  into  the  Great 
Harbour,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  with  an  ar- 
mament no  less  gallantly  equipt  than  that  which  left 
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CHAF.  Athene  two  years  before,  of  geventy-three  galleys, 
.  with  5000  heavy  infiHuitry,  and  according  to  Plutarch, 
3000  light  troops.  The  arriral  of  this  formidable 
force  astonished  and  dismayed  tiie  Syracusans,  who, 
when  they  reflected  that  it  had  left  Attica  occupied  by 
an  invading  army,  concluded  that  the  resources  of 
Athens  were  inexhaustible,  and  were  ready  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  deliverance.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
Athenian  commanders  did  not  equal  the  terror  which 
they  inspired.  Demosthenes,  afiter  inspecting  the 
state  of  aflSBurs,  percdved  that  the  conquest  of  Syracuse 
was  still  extremely  doubtful.  But  on  one  point  he  at 
once  made  up  his  mind :  to  avoid  the  error  by  which 
Nicias  had  flung  away  the  advantage  of  a  first  impres- 
sion, and  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  blockade 
of  the  place  before  the  Syracusans  were  so  £ar  aware 
of  their  danger  as  even  to  call  in  foreign  sncconrs. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  immediately  striking  a  blow 
which  would  either  insure  their  success,  or  if  it  fidled 
would  leave  no  further  question  as  to  the  expedi* 
ency  of  raising  the  siege.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  Epipoke  — 
which  the  Atlienians  appear  to  have  entirely  evacuated 
r--and  to  dislodge  the  Syracusans  from  their  counter* 
work,  so  that  the  circumvaUation  might  be  resimied 
and  completed.  It  was  however  thought  advisable  to 
make  a  display  of  their  newly  regained  superiority,  by 
marching  out  along  the  valley  of  the  Anapus,  whidi 
they  ravaged  vrithout  any  interruption,  except  from 
the  cavalry  and  the  light  troops  stationed  at  the  Olym- 
pieum,  while  the  fleet  rode  vrithout  opposition  over 
every  part  of  the  harbour.  The  army  was  then  led 
against  the  counterwork,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  storm  it  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  aid  of 
machines.  But  the  besieged  poured  combustibles  from 
the  walls,  which  burnt  the  engines ;  and  the  assailants, 
repeatedly  repulsed,  were  at  length  forced  to  retire. 
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Demosthenes  now  protested  against  any  further  delay,  chap. 
and  obtained  llie  consent  of  his  colleagues  to  the  plan 
which  he  seems  to  have  meditated  from  the  first,  and 
which  the  open  attack  served  at  least  to  cover.  Eja- 
polsB  was  guarded  not  merely  by  tiie  garrison  which 
manned  the  cross-wall,  but  by  three  distinct  camps 
near  the  city,  by  a  body  of  600  men  who  were  posted 
higher  up  the  slope,  and  by  a  fort  which  had  been 
constructed  still  nearer  to  the  summit.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  chance  of  effecting  the  ascent  in  the  presence 
of  these  forces,  or  of  eluding  their  vigilance  in  the 
day-time ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  make  the 
.timpt  by -ught  The  t««p.  were  ord^  to  p«. 
vide  themsehres  with  victuals  for  five  days,  and  the 
masons  and  carpenters  to  be  in  readiness  vnth  their 
tools ;  and  stores  were  laid  in,  as  well  for  the  work  of 
fortification,  as  for  the  defence  of  a  fortified  line; 
After  these  preparations,  Demosthenes,  EurymedoUi 
and  Menander,  kaving  their  m6rm^\ie»e^  in  th« 
camp,  issued  forth  in  the  dead  of  night  with  the  whole 
army,  and  marched  toward  Epipolsd,  to  gain  tJie  top.  of 
the  ridge,  above  the  enemy's  poets,  near  Euryelus.  The 
first  attack,  which  was  the  most  important  and  diffi^ 
cult,  succeeded.  The  Athenians  mounted  unobserved, 
and  surprised  the  fort ;  but  most  of  the  m^  made 
their  escape,  and  flying  toward  the  dty  gave  the  alann 
to  the  corps  of  600  and  to  the  three  camps  behind 
them.  The  600  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  but 
were  overpowered  and  put  to  flight ;  and  wMle  the 
main  body  of  the  assailants  pressed  forward  to  sec^ire 
the  victory  by  making  themselves  ma^iers  of  the  Sy* 
racusan  camps,  a  detachment  stormed  the  cross-wall, 
and  immediately  began  to  pull  it  down.  Gylippus 
had  by  this  time  formed  the  Syracusan  troops,  and 
sallied  out  of  his  intrenchments  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Athenians.  But  as  they  had  scarcely  yet  re- 
covered from  the  consternation  of  the  first  surprise, 
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CHAP,  the  division  which  was  foremost  gave  way,  and  the 
Athenians  advanced,  no  longer  apprehending  resist- 
ance, to  disperse  the  remainder.  The  eagerness  of 
success  had  produced  some  disorder  in  their  ranks, 
when  they  were  suddenly  charged  by  a  very  small 
body  of  Bceotians  ^,  who  had  kept  their  ground  amidst 
the  general  retreat.  This  unexpected  shock  entirely 
broke  the  Athenian  line,  and  the  confusion  which  it 
caused  in  front  rapidly  spread  to  the  rear,  where  some 
had  but  just  gained  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  others 
were  still  mounting.  Now  began  a  scene  which  the 
historian  is  only  able  to  exhibit  with  an  indistinctness 
corresponding  to  its  real  aspect,  over  which  a  bright 
moon  shed  a  strong,  but  partial  and  misleading  light. 
The  Athenians  who  were  coming  up,  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  were  unable  to  distinguish  their  flying 
comrades  from  the  pursuers.  Their  watchword  re- 
peatedly passing,  at  length  became  known  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  to  protect  those  who  fell  in  with  a 
superior  Athenian  force ;  but  the  Syracusans,  keeping 
in  general  closer  together,  did  not  betray  their  own. 
At  a  season  when  friends  and  foes  could  only  be  re- 
cognised by  sound,  the  noise  of  so  great  a  multitude 
in  a  narrow  space  soon  became  so  deafening  as  almost 
to  drown  questions  and  answers.  But  the  sounds 
which  were  most  easily  caught  tended  to  increase  the 
perplexity  and  terror  of  the  defeated.  For  in  the 
Athenian  army  were  many  bands  of  Dorian  race  — 
as  the  Corcyraeans  and  Argives — whose  paean,  exactly 
resembling  that  of  the  enemy,  struck  the  ear  of  their 
allies  as  a  hostile  note.  Hence  arose  repeated  conflicts 
in  which  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another. 
But  at  length  they  were  driven  back  toward  the 
narrow  pass  by  which  they  had  ascended  the  heights ; 

'  These  Boxitiant  appear  to  have  been  the  Thespians  who  were  brought  fhim 
Locrl  (Thuc.  tii.  25. ) — a  part,  perhaps  the  imaller  part,  of  the  SOO  mentioned 
VII.  19.    The  rest  were  most  probably  In  the  ships  which  arrlTed  later,  nt,  50. 
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and,  as  all  could  not  find  room  in  the  path,  many  chap. 
were  forced  over  the  cliffs;  and  even  among  those  who 
reached  the  plain  unhurt,  several,  who  were  newly 
arrived  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  were  unable  to 
find  their  way  back,  and  wandered  about  till  morning, 
when  they  were  overtaken,  and  cut  down  by  the 
enemy's  horse.  Thucydides  does  not  mention  the 
number  of  the  slain,  which  is  stated  by  the  later 
authors  as  between  two  and  three  thousand.  But 
the  shields  left  behind  greatly  exceeded  the  proportion 
of  the  lives  lost. 

This  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune  revived 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  S3rracusans.  Sicanus, 
one  of  their  generals,  was  sent  with  fifteen  galleys  to 
Agrigentum,  where  the  strife  of  parties  had  broken 
out  into  open  violence,  and  seemed  to  show  a  prospect 
of  gaining  its  alliance  for  Syracuse,  and  Gylippus  set 
out  to  procure  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  interior. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Athenian  conmianders  held  a 
council  of  war  with  their  principal  officers,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  new  posture  of  their  affairs.  The 
views  of  Demosthenes  were  clear,  and  his  opinion 
decided.  He  saw  that  every  reasonable  hope  of 
conquest  and  victory  was  now  lost,  and  that  their 
position  would  be  growing  every  day  more  dangerous. 
Sickness  had  begun  to  spread  widely  through  the 
camp,  which  since  the  loss  of  Plemjnium  had  been 
confined,  in  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year, 
to  the  marshy  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus. 
The  men  were  dejected  by  a  series  of  disasters,  and 
impatient  to  quit  the  place.  He  had  urged  the  at- 
tempt upon  Epipolse  for  the  very  purpose  of  deciding 
the  question  of  going  or  staying.  Prudence  required 
that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  moving,  while  the 
sea  was  navigable,  and  their  fleet  commanded  it. 
The  force  of  their  armament  would  be  better  em- 
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CHAP,  ployed  against  the  enemy  in  Attica ;  to  linger  at 
^  Syracuse  was  a  mere  waste  of  lives  and  treasure, 
lliese  were  arguments  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  weigh  with  Nidas  more  than  with  any  of 
his  colleagues,  as  they  were  both  congenial,  to  his 
character,  and  accorded  with  the  opinion  which  he 
had  always  expressed  of  the  expedition.  Yet  he 
seemed  now  as  reluctant  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
when  it  had  become  manifestly  hopeless,  as  he  had 
been  slow  to  prosecute  it  when  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  He  professed  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  siege 
without  the  sanction  of  a  decree  of  the  people.  The 
judges  before  whom  they  would  have  to  defend  their 
conduct,  would  not  be  such  as  knew  the  state  of  the 
case  from  their  own  observation,  but  would  probably 
draw  their  conclusion  from  the  specious  calunmies  of 
some  malevolent  orator ;  and  even  the  men  who  were 
now  loudest  in  their  complaints,  and  clamorous  for 
departure,  at  Athens  would  change  their  language, 
and  be  the  foremost  to  charge  their  generals  with 
corruption  and  treachery.  He  declared  that  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Athenian  temper  he  preferred 
meeting  death  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
risk  of  an  ignominious  execution  at  home.  But 
though  he  did  not  deny  that  their  situation  was 
gloomy,  that  of  the  Syracusans  was  still  more  dis- 
tressing, and  alarming.  The  finances  of  Syracuse 
could  not  much  longer  support  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  in  which,  he  was  informed,  she 
had  already  spent  2000  talents  and  had  beside  con- 
tracted a  great  debt ;  and  when  once  her  funds  began 
to  fail  for  the  maintenance  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries, 
on  whom  she  chiefly  depended,  her  affairs  would  go 
rapidly  to  ruin.  He  thought  it  best  therefore  to 
wait  for  the  effect  which  time  might  produce  in  their 
favour,  and  not,  through  unseasonable  parsimony,  to 
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lose  a  contest,  in  which  the  superior  wealth  of  Athens    ^|^. 
gave  them  a  sure  advantage. 

But  these  arguments  did  not  exactly  represent  Hm 
motives  by  which  Nidas  was  principally  swa^^d. 
The  danger  which  he  now  affected  to  dread  from  the 
character  of  the  Athenians,  was  no  more  than  he  had 
been  willing  to  brave,  when  against  the  judgment  of 
his  original  colleagues  he  proposed  prematiHely  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  ^  He  could  not  seriously 
intend  to  try  whether  the  Sjrracusan  or  the  Athenian 
treasury  might  be  the  sooner  exhausted.  But  the 
intelligence  which  he  had  received  as  to  the  state  of 
Syracuse  gave  him  hopes  that  it  might  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  much  longer ;  and  as  he  believed  that  his 
naval  superiority  would  enable  him  to  retreat  when* 
ever  he  chose^  he  thought  the  chance  wortih  a  short 
delay.  He  had  however  another  ground  of  hope 
which  he  did  not  disclose  to  his  cdUieagues.  There 
was  a  party  in  Syracuse,  which^*— thiou^  causes 
which  Thucydides  does  not  explain,  but  which  Plii<- 
tarch  leads  us  to  refer  to  the  overbearing  character 
of  Gylippus^ — was  well  disposed  to  the  Athenians, 
had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  widi  Nima,  and 
encouraged  him,  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  public  distress,  to  persevere.  Still  he  did  not 
place  a  firm  reliance  cm  any  of  these  expectations, 
and  secretly  wavered  between  them  and  his  col* 
league's  arguments,  the  force  of  which  he  dearfy 
perceived.  He  was  far  fix>m  being  bent  oa  waiting 
for  a  decree  from  Athens.  But  in  any  case  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  purpose  of  retreat 

>  Plutarch,  Nk.  22.,  GODtnsto  the  langnagt  of  Nldai  with  that  of  Loon  the  j^ 
nntfaD,  who,  on  some  like  ooosioii,  had  taid  to  his  feQow^tlieiis ;  Iwoml4rati£tr 
9om8htmUkaifM,aUmdUwiikme,  Bat  Thacydldca,  1»r  the  KiiMMr  kiiihidl.it 
dtotingulshes  between  the  real  and  the  pretended  motlTea  of  MkiaB,  aeemi  to  ia/Or 
mate,  that  his  fear  of  the  Athenians — or,  as  a  modem  author,  with  his  nsnd  cscni 
dour,  expresses  It,  kU  extrtmt  horror  tflhopnopookofUmmg  umkf  ^Athmnmd^ 
moeraey — was  a  mere  pretext     Compare  the  beginnings  of  tu.  c  48.  and  49. 
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CHAP,  from  the  enemy,  and  therefore  to  oppose  it  in  the 
^  public  debate.  His  coUea^es,  who  could  only  reason 
upon  the  ground  which  he  professed  to  take,  were 
not  convinced.  Demosthenes  insisted,  that  if  they 
were  to  wait  for  orders  from  Athens,  ihej  should  at 
least  remove  their  camp  without  delay  to  Catana, 
where  they  would  have  a  friendly  city,  and  a  healthy 
country,  from  which  they  might  make  inroads  into 
the  enemy's  territory,  and  an  open  sea,  which  was 
required  for  the  success  of  their  naval  operations. 
Eurymedon  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  but  Nicias 
adhered  to  his  own,  with  a  pertinacity  which,  the 
more  unreasonable  it  appeared,  tended  the  more  to 
induce  his  colleagues  to  suspect  that  he  had  some 
secret  intelligence,  which  afforded  him  better  grounds 
than  those  which  he  avowed ;  and  in  this  uncertainty, 
they  suspended  their  opposition,  and  tacitly  con- 
sented to  a  further  delay. 

During  this  interval  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  re- 
turned to  Syracuse.  Sicanus  had  failed  in  the  object 
of  his  expedition :  before  he  arrived  at  Agrigentum, 
the  party  which  he  was  sent  to  succour  had  been 
expdled.  But  Gylippus  had  collected  fresh  rein- 
forcements from  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  at  Selinus 
had  found  the  transports,  with  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  from  Peloponnesus  in  the  spring.  They 
had  been  driven  to  the  coast  of  Gyrene,  had  obtained 
two  galleys,  and  pilots  from  the  GyrensBans,  and 
after  aiding  the  Greeks  of  the  adjacent  region  in  a 
war  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  reached  a 
Carthaginian  port,,  from  whence  they  crossed  over  to 
Selinus.  On  the  arrival  of  these  succours  the  Sy- 
racusans  determined  on  renewing  their  attack  upon 
the  Athenians,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  colleagues 
of  Kicias  now  regretted  their  acquiescence  in  his 
wishes.  The  ravages  of  sickness  were  spreading, 
every  day  more  destructively,  through  the  armament; 
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and  to  expose  it  in  its  present  enfeebled  state  to  a  chap. 
conflict  with  the  enemy  who  had  just  received  so  ,  ^^^^  , 
considerable  a  reinforcement,  would  have  been  the 
height  of  rashness.  Nicias  himself  at  length  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  danger,  and  admitted  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  retreat.  He  only  urged  the  policy  of 
keeping  their  design  concealed  from  the  enemy  to 
the  latest  moment;  and  accordingly  orders  were 
issued  with  the  utmost  secrecy  for  all  to  be  in 
readiness  for  departure  on  the  first  signal.  The 
preparations  were  completed,  the  hour  of  embark- 
ation was  near  at  hand ;  notice  had  been  sent  to 
Catana,  that  no  further  supply  of  provisions  would 
be  needed  for  the  camp;  the  sea  was  open;  no 
obstruction  was  threatened ;  when — an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  took  place. 

Pericles,  who  from  the  instructions  of  Anaxagoras 
had  gained  some  more  correct  notions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  than  were  common  in  his  time,  had  ventured 
on  a  similar  occasion  to  disregard  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  to  enlighten  the  popular  ignorance  by  an 
explanation  of  its  real  cause.  ^  But  the  nature  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  was  still  less  generally  under- 
stood. It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Athens,  that  the  astronomer  Meton,  whose  authority 
might  have  counteracted  the  vulgar  error,  did  not 
accompany  the  expedition,  having,  according  to  one 
account,  feigned  madness  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  service.^  There  was,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
Athenian  camp,  no  man  who  had  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  courage  to  deny,  that  the  eclipse  was  an 
omen  of  evil,  or  a  token  of  divine  displeasure ;  and 
the  generals  were  called  upon  by  the  multitude  to 
defer  their  departure.  Still  as,  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  Greek  superstition,  three  days  were 
commonly  accounted  sufficient  for  the  precautions 

*  Plut.  Pvr.  S&.  *  Pint  NIC  13. 
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CHAP,  required  by  piesages  ci  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
^  interruptioai  might  not  have  been  attended  with 
important  consequences,  even  if  no  soothsayer  could 
have  been  found  to  declare — as  appears  to  have  been 
the  cq[»nion  of  those  who  were  most  learned  on  such 
questions — that  for  a  retreating  army  the  veiling  of 
one  of  the  celestial  luminaries  was  an  auspicious  sign. 
But  Nicias  was  deeply  imbued  with  tiie  religious 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and,  instead  of  instructing 
the  soothsayers,  listened  with  submissive  credulity  to 
their  directions.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  among 
them,  named  Stillndes,  who  had  often  exerted  his 
influence  to  allay  the  general's  superstitious  fears, 
and  who  might  now  have  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  his  country,  was  lately  dead.  The  men 
whom  Nicias  consulted,  enjoined  that  the  retreat  of 
the  armament  should  be  deferred  to  the  next  full 
moon ;  and  he  expressed  his  unalterable  resolution  of 
compljring  with  this  response. 

In  the  mean  while  the  S3rracusans  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  the  Athenian  preparations, 
and  were  encouraged  by  it,  as  a  tacit  confession  of 
inferiority,  to  more  vigorous  efforts.  They  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  while 
he  remained  in  a  situation  where  ike  very  magnitude 
of  his  armament — too  large  for  the  space  to  which  it 
was  confined — would  turn  to  their  advantage.  After 
some  days'  exercise  of  their  fleet,  they  began  by  an 
attack  on  the  Athei^an  lines,  which  led  to  a  skirmish, 
in  which  they  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Ani- 
mated by  this  success,  they  sailed  out  the  next  day 
with  seventy-six  galleys,  while  their  land  force  again 
advanced  toward  the  enemy's  wall.  The  Athenians 
manned  eighty-six  galleys,  and  gave  battle.  In  the 
direct  shock  of  the  two  centres  the  Sjrracusans  re- 
tidned  the  superiority  which  they  had  gained  by 
their  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  multitude  of 
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troops  which  covered  their  decks,  and  by  their  flotilla  chap. 
of  boats.  But  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  ,  ^^^  . 
Athenian  right,  aimed  at  turning  tiie  enemy's  left, 
and  moved  away  from  the  centre  toward  the  shore. 
Before  he  could  execute  the  manceuvre  which  he  de- 
signed, the  Sjrracusans,  victorious  in  the  centre, 
turned  against  him  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
while  he  was  pent  up  in  a  comer  of  the  harbour,  and 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  his  division.  He  him- 
self perished.  After  this  blow  the  rest  of  the  Athe- 
nian line  was  soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  greater  part 
could  not  even  regain  their  station,  or  shelter  them- 
selves behind  their  row  of  merchant  vessels,  but  were 
driven  to  the  nearest  points  of  the  shore.  Gylippus, 
seeing  this,  hastened  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
water-side,  where  a  high  firm  road  ran  between  the 
sea  and  the  Lysimelian  marsh,  to  cut  off  the  enemy 
as  they  landed,  and  to  aid  the  victors  in  securing  the 
ships  which  were  run  aground.  But  as  he  advanced 
in  some  disorder,  he  was  encountered  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  were  stationed  on  this  side  of  the 
Athenian  camp,  dislodged  from  the  causeway,  and 
forced  on  tx)  the  marsh.  This  sldrmish  engaged  the 
two  armies  in  a  general  acticm,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians, roused  to  desperate  efibrts  by  the  danger  of 
their  fleet,  at  length  routed  the  enemy,  and  rescued 
their  remaining  gall^s.  The  Syracusans  then,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  favouring  breeze,  attempted  to 
send  a  fireship  into  the  midst  of  the  Athenian 
station.  In  tins  attempt  indeed  they  were  baffled 
by  the  skill  and  alertness  of  the  Athenians;  but 
they  had  destroyed  eighteen  galleys  with  aU  their 
crews. 

After  this  victory  they  had  but  one  remaining 
care:  to  prevent  the  great  armament,  which  a  few 
hours  before  had  still  appeared  formidaUe,  from 
making  its  escape.     They  were  now  again  masters  of 
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CHAP,  the  harbour,  and  determined  to  close  its  entrance,  so 
.  '  .  that  the  enemy  might  not  elude  their  vigilance  by 
secret  flight.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  connect 
the  nearest  points  of  Ortygia  and  Plemjrrium  by  a 
line  of  galleys  and  smaller  craft,  anchored  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  sea,  while  they  made  active  prepa- 
rations for  another  sea-fight,  should  the  Athenians 
venture  to  try  their  fortune  again.  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes called  a  council  of  their  principal  officers. 
The  order  which  had  been  sent  to  Catana  to  stop  the 
supplies  had  never  been  revoked ;  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  low;  and  the  communication  with  all 
foreign  ports  was  now  cut  off.  They  were  in  a 
situation  in  which  they  could  not  subsist  many  days 
longer,  and  from  wluch  they  could  not  extricate 
themselves  without  an  extraordinary  effort.  It  was 
determined  that  they  should  abandon  the  greater 
part  of  their  fortification  on  the  side  of  Epipolie,  and 
should  inclose  and  fortify  a  space  adjacent  to  their 
naval  station,  just  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  the 
baggage  and  the  sick;  that  the  troops  thus  spared 
firom  the  defence  of  the  walls  should  be  employed  to 
man  all  the  galleys  they  could  bring  into  action, 
with  which  they  would  endeavour  to  force  their  way 
out  of  the  harbour,  and,  if  they  succeeded,  make  for 
Catana,  but,  should  they  fail,  they  were  to  bum  their 
ships,  and  retreat  over  land  to  some  friendly  part  of 
the  island. 

Accordingly  the  remains  of  the  two  armaments 
were  collected,  and,  including  some  galleys  which 
were  scarcely  seaworthy,  amounted  to  110  sail;  the 
crews  were  made  up  from  the  serviceable  part  of  the 
land  force,  and  a  great  number  of  archers  and 
slingers  were  taken  on  board;  the  hopes  of  the 
Athenians  no  longer  rested  on  their  nautical  evo- 
lutions, for  which  there  was  no  room  in  the  crowded 
harbour,  but — according  to  the  ancient  method  of 
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warfare  which  they  had  long  abandoned,  but  were  chap. 
now  compelled  to  resume — on  the  force  which  they 
could  bring  upon  deck;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
render  the  conflict  as  much  as  possible  like  a  land 
battle.  For  this  end  they  contrived  finrappling  irons, 
or  iron  h^d^  to  detainW  ^n^y-.'^T^.,^ 
first  encounter,  till  they  should  be  boarded  and 
taken.  When  these  and  all  other  preparations  sug- 
gested by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  men  were  about  to  embark  for  the 
eventful  struggle,  Nicias  called  them  together  to  set 
before  them  all  the  motives  both  of  fear  and  of  hope 
that  could  rouse  them  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
exertion.  He  reminded  all,  from  whatever  country 
they  came,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis, 
which  was  to  decide  whether  they  should  ever  see  it 
again.  But  for  men  who,  Uke  the  Athenians  and  the 
allies  with  whom  they  had  shared  so  many  vicis- 
situdes, knew  the  fickleness  of  fortune  and  the  un- 
certainty of  war,  their  past  reverses  were  not  a 
ground  for  despondency ;  and  their  forces  were  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  reasonable  hopes.  Their  generals 
had  taken  every  precaution  they  could  devise  to 
counteract  the  advantage  which  the  enemy  derived 
from  the  narrow  sea  room,  from  his  system  of  naval 
tactics,  and  from  the  increased  strengtihi  of  his  vessels; 
and  they  were  now  prepared  for  a  battle  which 
would  be  more  like  one  on  shore  than  a  sea-fight. 
It  only  remained  for  all  on  board  to  do  their  duty. 
They  must  remember  that  the  land  would  be  near 
from  all  points,  and,  except  the  small  space  which 
they  might  occupy  with  the  troops  left  to  guard  the 
camp,  every  where  hostile*  It  must  therefore  be 
their  aim  to  keep  clear  of  it,  and  when  they  had  once 
grappled  with  an  enemy's  vessel,  not  to  quit  their 
hold,  until  they  had  dislodged  his  troops  from  the 
deck,  and  had  become  masters  of  it.     It  was  for  this 
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CH^'  purpose  they  had  taken  on  board  so  great  a  military 
force;  and  he  exhorted  and  entreated  the  seamen, 
now  that  they  were  thus  strongly  supported,  and 
that  their  ships  so  greatly  outnumbered  the  enemy, 
to  be  no  longer  disheartened  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  disasters.  He  bad  those  of  them,  who,  though 
aliens  in  blood,  were  by  residence,  language,  and 
manners,  Athenians,  recollect  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed,  the  pride  with  which  they  had  shared 
the  glory  of  Athens,  and  once  more  prove  the 
superiority  of  their  skill,  as  well  over  the  enemies 
whom,  like  the  Corinthians,  they  had  repeatedly  van- 
quished, as  over  the  Sicilians  who  had  but  lately  been 
encouraged  by  favourable  circumstances  to  face  them 
forthe  first  time,  ffis  counlryinen  he  reminded  that 
they  had  no  ships  and  no  men  at  home,  like  those 
which  were  there  assembled.  They  must  conquer^  or 
the  enemy  wham  they  had  sought  at  Syracusej  would 
join  those  whom  they  had  left  in  Attica;  and  the  re- 
maining strength  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  unable 
to  sustain  their  combined  attacks.  T/iey  might  judge  of 
the  treatment  which  they  had  to  expect  by  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  evils  which  they  designed  to  inflict  on 
the  Syracusans.  It  was  a  crisis  worthy  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  their  skill  and  valour.  Not  one 
fUet^  and  one  army^  hut  the  whole  power^  and  the  last 
hopeSj  and  the  great  name^  of  Athens^  were  at  stake^  and 
in  their  hands. 

The  preparations  of  the  Athenians  were  soon^ 
known  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Syracusans  had  devised 
the  expedient  of  stretching  a  screen  of  hides  over  the 
stems  of  their  galleys,  to  dude  the  grasp  of  the  iron 
hands.  They  manned  a  fleet  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  had  gained  their  last  victory ;  and  they 
listened  with  exulting  confidence  to  the  exhortations 
of  their  generals,  who  held  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  a  comjdete  triumph  over  that  ambitious  power, 
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which  had  threatened  the  liberties  of  Sicily  and  of  chap. 
Greece.  The  Athenians,  they  were  assured,  were  . 
reduced  by  their  late  defeats  to  a  despondency  pro- 
portioned to  the  persuasion  they  had  before  entertained 
of  their  naval  superiority.  Their  present  preparations 
were  no  more  than  the  last  desperate  efforts  of  men  who 
found  their  situation  intolerable^  and  were  fain  to  try 
every  chance  of  escape.  But  their  imitation  of  tiie 
Syracusan  tactics  would  ordy  produce  irreparable  con'^ 
fusion  among  the  crowds^  unused  to  the  service^  with 
which  they  covered  their  decks;  and  the  number  of 
ships  which  they  had  collected  within  so  narrow  a  space 
instead  of  being  formidable  to  an  inferior  force^  would 
but  suffer  the  more  from  its  attacks.  It  was  no  longer 
for  safety  that  the  Syracusans  were  about  to  fight^  but 
for  revenge^  the  sweetest  and  most  rightful^  on  an  enemy 
who  had  wantonly  invaded  them^  and  whoj  if  he  had 
succeeded  J  would  have  plunged  them  into  the  worst 
calamities  of  war. 

The  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  assigned  to 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  were  associated  Menander 
and  Euthydemus.  Nicias  remained  with  the  land 
force,  which  he  drew  up  outside  the  encampment,  so 
as  to  line  as  much  of  the  shore  as  he  could  safely  oc- 
cupy, for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the 
fleet.  But  he  could  not  take  his  station,  before  he 
had  called  round  him  the  captains  of  the  galleys,  just 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  embarking,  and  had  ad- 
dressed them,  in  a  strain  of  still  deeper  and  more 
passionate  earnestness,  each  by  his  name,  with  the 
addition  of  his  father  and  his  tribe,  reminding  them 
of  every  distinction,  hereditary  or  personal,  that  might 
rouse  their  emulation,  and  of  every  tie,  political, 
domestic,  religious,  of  every  dear  and  every  hallowed 
name,  of  wives  and  children,  and  hearths  and  altars, 
that  could  brace  their  courage ;  then,  still  dissatisfied 
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CHAP,     with  all  that  he  had  said  and  done,  he  reluctantly 
1  dismissed  them  to  their  posts. 

The  Athenians  began  the  battle  with  an  impetuous 
attack  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which 
was  guarded  by  a  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet ;  the  rest 
were  disposed  all  round  the  harbour ;  and  the  shore, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  covered  by  the  enemy,  was 
lined  with  their  troops.  The  assailants  at  the  first 
onset  overpowered  the  resistance  of  the  squadron  sta- 
tioned near  the  bar,  and  were  proceeding  to  break  its 
fastenings,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  simulta- 
neous movement  of  the  whole  Syracusan  fleet,  which 
fell  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  and  the  engagement 
soon  became  general.  The  earnestness  with  which  it 
was  maintained  was  such  as  had  not  before  been  dis- 
played on  either  side;  the  preceding  battles  might 
have  seemed  sham  fights  in  comparison.  Every  man, 
whether  it  was  skill  or  courage  or  labour  that  his  post 
chiefly  demanded,  vied  both  with  the  enemy  and  his 
comrades  in  discharging  its  duties,  as  if  all  depended 
on  his  own  exertions.  But  the  skill  of  the  officers 
and  the  zeal  of  the  men  had  to  contend  not  only  with 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  but  with  the  obstacles 
arising  from  the  scene  of  the  combat, — the  narrowest, 
Thucydides  observes,  in  which  two  such  armaments 
had  ever  met.  Innumerable  accidents  were  perpetu- 
ally occurring  to  cross  the  best  planned  manoeuvres ; 
and  the  most  judicious  orders,  however  promptly 
obeyed,  might  produce  an  effect  directly  opposite  to 
the  intention  with  which  they  were  given.  It  was 
seldom  that  two  galleys  found  room  and  time  for  a 
regular  conflict.  The  stroke  aimed  at  one  was  fre- 
quently intercepted  by  another,  which  was  itself  en- 
gaged in  flight  or  pursuit.  Attack  and  defence  were 
completely  diverted  by  unforeseen  objects;  and  friends 
and  foes  were  entangled  and  confounded  together  in 
inextricable  disorder ;  during  which  the  decks  became 
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inextricable  disorder,  during  which  the  decks  became  chap. 
a  field  of  battle  for  the  heavy-armed  troops.  Thle  din  ^ 
of  so  many  shocks  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
combatants  and  drowned  the  words  of  command,  and 
the  noise  was  increased  by  a  dissonant  clamour  of  ex- 
hortation,  entreaty,  and  remonstrance :  on  the  side  of 
the  Athenians,  as  they  urged  one  another  to  force  the 
outlet  through  which  alone  they  could  find  a  passage 
home,  or  not  to  fall  back  from  the  sea,  which  they 
had  made  their  own  by  so  many  hard  struggles,  on  a 
hostile  shore :  on  the  side  of  the  Sjracusans,  as  they 
animated  each  other  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape,  or 
expostulated  with  those  that  fled  before  the  Athenians, 
whose  only  aim  was  flight.  The  timiult  of  sounds 
was  heightened  by  the  voices  of  the  numberless  spec* 
tators  who  lined  the  shore,  all  intent  upon  the  combat, 
aU  deeply  affected  by  its  vicissitudes,  but  with  diff 
ferent  feelings  and  according  to  various  views.  As 
friend  or  foe  appeared  to  be  conquering  in  the  quarter 
toward  which  their  eyes  were  turned,  the  air  re* 
sounded  with  the  cries  of  joy  and  grief,  of  exultation 
or  terror,  with  prayers  and  shouts  and  lamentations ; 
and,  like  men  in  a  dream,  they  accompanied  the 
motions  of  their  distant  firiends  with  ineffectual  ges-^ 
tures.  What  were  the  causes  which  decided  the  event 
of  the  day,  Thucydides  only  intimates  by  the  language 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Syracusan  generals 
before  the  battle.  Plutarch  attributes  great  import- 
ance to  the  different  weapons  of  the  light  troops.  In 
the  motion  of  the  vessels  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the 
Athenians  did  less  execution  than  the  stones  with 
which  the  Syracusans  were  armed :  a  suggestion  of 
Aristo,  who  did  not  survive  the  victory  which  he 
helped  to  gain.  But  at  length  doubt  and  anxiety 
were  set  at  rest ;  the  Athenians  were  seen  chased  by 
the  enemy,  and  making  for  the  nearest  land ;  and  the 
confused  clamour  of  their  comrades  who  witnessed 
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CTAP.     the  calamity,  was  changed  for  one  universal  wml  of 
^  agony  and  despair. 

The  Syracasans,  masters  of  the  sea,  and  believing 
themselves  secure  on  that  side,  did  not  follow  up  their 
victory  by  an  attack  on  the  remains  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  but  after  collecting  the  wrecks  and  the  dead, 
sailed  to  the  city,  and  raised  their  trophy.  While 
they  were  celebrating  their  triumph,  the  Athenians, 
in  whom  every  ordinary  feeling  was  stifled  by  the 
pressure  of  danger,  inst^d  of  sending  a  herald  to  re- 
cover their  slain,  turned  all  their  thoughts  toward  an 
immediate  retreat.  Demosthenes  however  retained 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  proposed  to  Nidas,  with 
their  remaining  galleys,  which  were  still  superior  in 
number  to  those  of  the  enemy — for  though  the  Athe- 
nians had  lost  fifty  out  of  their  hundred  and  ten,  the 
S3a*acusan  fleet  had  been  reduced  to  fifty — to  attempt 
at  daybreak  to  force  a  passage  through  the  bar. 
Nicias  consented  to  this  project ;  but  the  sy  irits  of 
the  men  were  so  downcast,  that  the  generals  could 
not  induce  them  to  embark,  and  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  prevai£ng  wish  of  setting  out  on  their  retreat 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night.  Their  design, 
as  that  which  was  most  likely  to  occur  to  men  in  their 
circumstances,  was  suspected  at  Syracuse ;  and  Her- 
mocrates  was  desirous  of  taking  immediate  precautions 
against  it.  He  urged  the  government  to  give  direc- 
tions for  drawing  out  their  whole  force,  and  securing 
all  the  passes  by  which  the  enemy  might  retreat.  The 
magistrates  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal ; 
but  all  Syracuse  was  now  reposing  after  the  toils  of  a 
hard  day,  and  deep  in  reveliy,  under  the  double  pre- 
text of  celebrating  the  victory,  and  a  festival  of  Her- 
cules, which  happened  to  coincide  with  it.  It  seemed 
hopeless  to  think  of  inducing  men  at  such  a  season  to 
interrupt  their  carousings  for  a  night  march;  and 
Hermocmtes  was  forced  to  resort  to  aaother  expedient 
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for  atteining  his  object.  He  knew  that  Nidas  had  chap. 
agents  in  Syracuse,  who  conveyed  information  to  him 
of  all  that  passed  there.  He  th^*efore  sent  some  of 
his  friends,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  with  a  party  of 
horse,  to  the  Athenian  lines.  When  they  had  ap- 
proached within  hearing,  they  sent  a  message  to  Nidas 
in  the  name  of  his  Syracusan  partizans,  bidding  him 
beware  of  beginning  his  retreat  that  night,  because 
the  enemy  were  guarding  the  roads :  it  umdd  be  safer 
to  set  out  after  due  preparation  in  the  daj^time.  Tins 
stratagem  succeeded ;  and  when  morning  came,  as  it 
was  too  late  to  steal  a  march,  it  was  thought  best  to 
postpone  their  departure  to  the  morrow,  to  allow  time 
for  collecting  aU  that  might  be  usefol  to  the  men  on 
their  retreat.  In  the  meanwhile  Gylippus  led  out  the 
Syracusan  troops,  to  block  up  the  passes,  and  to  guard 
the  fords ;  and  the  fleet  sailing  up  to  the  Atl^nian 
station,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  burnt  some 
of  the  8hip8  which  they  found  there,  and  earned  oS 
the  rest  in  triumph  to  Syracuse. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  the  Athenians 
began  their  retreat.  K  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
the  thought  of  the  great  armament  which  they  IdRb  in 
the  enemy's  hands,  weighed  down  their  qnrits,  the 
aspect  of  the  present  was  no  less  saddening.  As  they 
quitted  the  camp,  the  sight  of  the  unlmried  dead 
struck  their  surviving  friends  with  pious  grief  and  reli* 
gious  fear ;  but  stiU  more  painful  was  the  parting  from 
the  living,  the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind.  There  were  few  who  could  re^ 
frain  fr^m  tears  when  they  heaid  these  unhappy  men 
intreating  to  be  taken  along  with  them,  and  sawlihem 
collecting  their  remaining  strength  to  detain  their  de^ 
parting  comrades,  or  dragging  their  feeble  limbs  in 
the  rear  of  the  army,  until  l^ey  dropt  down  frtHn 
fatigue,  and  could  oidy  follow  it  with  cries  of  ongaisli 
and  despair.    It  was  still  in  appearance  a  fbvmidi) 
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CHAP-  host — for  the  whole  multitude  of  all  classes  amounted 
\^  to  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men — but  its  numbers 
did  not  raise  its  confidence ;  it  seemed  to  itself  not  an 
army  ready  to  face  aa  enemy,  but  a  garrison  making 
its  escape  from  a  besieged  city.  The  general  dejec- 
tion was  heightened  by  hardsUps  and  privations,  suf- 
fered or  apprehended.  The  followers  of  the  camp  had 
almost  all  deserted;  those  who  remained  could  no 
longer  be  trusted ;  and  hence  the  soldier,  both  in  the 
infantry  and  the  cavahy,  was  compeUed  to  carry  his 
own  provisions :  a  burthen  which  a  Roman  would  not 
have  felt,  but  to  which  the  Greek  was  unused.  But 
the  scarcity  of  victuab  was  more  distressing  than 
their  weight.  Amidst  these  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 
the  unagination  was  carried  back  to  the  martial  pomp, 
the  cheering  crowds,  the  prayer  and  the  paean  of  the 
day  when  the  proud  armada,  now  to  the  last  ship  de- 
stroyed or  taken,  had  sailed  from  Athens,  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  land,  on  which,  a  band  of  miserable 
fugitives,  they  were  seeking  a  place  of  shelter  fix)m  a 
victorious  enemy.  And  still  the  sadness  of  the  present 
spectacle,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  recollections  it 
awakened,  were  more  tolerable  than  the  thought  of 
the  dangers  which  were  still  impending. 

Nicias — whose  character,  like  that  of  many  weak 
but  upright  men,  gained  strength  fix)m  adversity  — , 
though  himself  ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of 
bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  exerted  himself  to  cheer 
the  troops  with  all  the  topics  of  consolation  he  could 
find,  and  to  impart  hopes  which  he  could  not  feel. 
As  he  passed  along  the  line,  he  raised  his  voice  to 
its  highest  pitch,  that,  if  possible,  none  might  lose 
such  comfort  as  he  could  bestow,  while  he  bad  them 
not  to  give  way  to  despondency,  and  endeavoured  to 
extract  encouragement  out  of  the  very  depth  of  their 
present  misery.  He  pointed  to  his  own  feeble  frame, 
and  reminded  them  of  his  once  envied  fortune,  for  an 
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example  of  one  who  suffered  a  double  share  of  the  chap. 
common  distress  and  danger,  and  yet  was  conscious  ^ 
of  a  life  blameless  in  all  its  dealings  both  toward  gods 
and  men.  And  as  he  himself  had  reason  confidently 
to  expect  deliverance  from  a  calamity  which  he  had  not 
incurred  by  any  breach  of  piety  or  justicCj  so^  after  the 
disasters  they  had  experienced^  which  were  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  envy^  and  to  move  the  pity^  of  the  gods^  all 
might  hope  for  a  happy  turn  in  their  affairs.  Tlieir 
situation  however  was  not  in  itself  desperate ;  and  they 
might  well  take  courage^  when  they  considered  theformi* 
dable  strength  of  their  numbers^  which  wherever  they  . 
went  would  overpower  resistance  and  defy  attack. 
Only  they  must  observe  order  and  vigilance  on  their 
marchj  remembering  that  all  was  hostile  ground  but  what 
they  could  win  and  keep  with  the  sword;  and  that  it 
must  be  prosecuted  without  intermission^  by  day  and 
night ;  for  famine  was  at  their  heels.  But  let  them  once 
reach  the  country  of  the  friendly  Sicels — to  whom  mes- 
sengers had  been  sent  for  succours  and  a  supply  of  pro* 
visions — and  they  would  be  safe.  The  present  emer- 
gency was  indeed  one  which  called  for  all  their  manhood; 
but  when  they  had  passed  happily  through  it^  they  might 
hopej  all  to  see  their  homes  and  families^  and  the  Aihe- 
nians  to  recover  the  great  power  of  their  city,  which, 
though  fallenj  since  it  rested  not  on  walls  or  on  ships  but 
on  men,  might  still  be  restored  by  their  hands. 

The  army  was  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  inclosing 
the  baggage  and  the  followers  of  the  camp.  Nicias 
led  the  van,  Demosthenes  the  rear.  At  the  ford  of 
the  Anapus,  which  they  had  to  cross,  in  order  to 
ascend  the  valley  on  its  right  bank,  they  found  a 
body  of  Syracusans  prepared  to  dispute  lie  passage 
with  them.  But  having  put  them  to  flight  they 
pursued  their  march  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
only  molested  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  Uf^ 
troops,  which  prevented  them  from  makmg  nu 
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iXAFj  than  about  five  miles  this  day.  On  the  morrow  they 
advanced  only  half  that  distance,  and  encamped  in  a 
little  {Mn  for  tlie  sake  of  collecting  all  the  provisions 
they  coold  seize,  and  of  laying  in  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  next  part  of  their  march,  in  which,  for  a  long 
tract  none  was  to  be  found.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Syracusans  had  fortified  a  narrow  ridge  between  two 
deep  ravines,  which  the  Atheni»is  had  to  cross  in 
order  to  issue  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Anapus.  But 
the  next  day,  when  the  retreating  army  resumed  its 
march,  it  was  so  galled  by  the  hostile  cavalry  and 
dartmen,  that  it  could  not  even  reach  the  ridge, 
but  fell  back  upon  tlie  plain  where  it  had  encamped 
the  night  before.  But  now  provisions  could  no 
longer  be  procured  here;  for  no  foraging  parties 
could  elude  the  enem3^s  observation ;  and,  goaded  by 
necessity,  the  Athenians  set  out  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  storm  tlie  ridge. 
They  forced  their  way  to  it,  but  fi>und  the  Sjnra- 
cusans  drawn  up  in  deep  array  behind  the  wall 
which  they  had  built,  and  waiting  to  receive  their 
assault  with  all  the  advantage  which  the  higher 
ground  gave  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  missiles. 
The  Athenians  braved  this  shower  for  a  time;  but 
the  strength  of  the  position  baffled  tlieir  attack ;  a 
thunderstorm  which  happened  during  the  combat, 
interpreted  by  their  despondency,  served  to  increase 
it ;  and  they  retreated  to  a  short  distance  for  repose. 
While  they  rested,  Gylippus  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
block  up  the  road  by  which  they  had  come  with 
another  wall;  but  tins  design  was  friistrated  by  a 
detachment  of  Athenian  troops,  and  the  whole  army 
then  descended,  and  once  more  encamped  in  the 
plain.  The  next  day  they  moved  again^ — it  would 
seem  toward  the  high  ground,  but  scarcely  with  even 
a  hope  of  reaching  it — and  the  whole  day  was  spent 
in  skirmiishes  with  an  enemy  who  dealt  his  deadly 
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blows  with  jperfect  impunity,  and  whom  they  c6uld     chap. 
neither  overtake  nor  avoid.     At  night  they  foimd  ^ 
themselves  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  their 
last  encampment. 

The  Athenian  generals  now  saw  that  their  only 
chance  of  escape  was  to  steal  a  night's  march  on  the 
enemy,  and  descending  to  the  coast  to  follow  it 
southward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Cacyparis,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  ascend  into  the  interior,  and  to 
meet  their  Sicel  allies.  Fires  were  accordingly 
lighted  in  the  camp  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  the 
army  set  forward.  But  it  had  scarcely  begun  to 
move  when  the  troops  in  the  rear  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  which  disordered  and  delayed  them,  so  that 
they  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  some  miles 
from  the  van,  which  Nicias  led  in  good  order  into 
the  Helorus  road,  and  along  it  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cacyparis.  Here  he  found  a  guard  of  Syracusans 
employed  in  blocking  up  the  passage  of  the  river 
with  a  wall  and  palisade,  but  having  overpowered 
them,  instead  of  immediately  quitting  the  coast, 
by  the  advice  of  his  guides  he  proceeded  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Erineus.  Demosthenes  followed, 
though  more  slowly  and  less  steadily,  in  the  same 
direction.^ 

The  Syracusans,  when  they  found  that  the  enemy 
had  slipt  through  their  hands,  broke  out  into  violent 
complaints,  and  absurd  charges  of  treachery,  against 
Gylippus ;  but  as  they  had  no  difficulty  in  learning 
the  rcmd  which  the  fugitives  had  taken,  they  pursued 
with  all  speed,  and  before  noon  came  up  with  the 
division  of  Demosthenes.  Instead  of  pressing  forward 

'  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  description  ghrcn  bj  Thncydiilei  of  the  inov»> 
mentsof  the  two  generals  after  their  sepuntioo;  andtheaccooatin  thotntdlfliKB 
materially  from  that  which  the  readers  may  find  in  other  histories  of  QieeeeL  Bat 
it  seems  tolerahly  clear  that  both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  pmsiied  Hit 
road,  and  crossed  the  Cacyparis  at  the  same  point,  but  tfai*  Diwwlfca 
overtaken  before  he  reached  the  Erineos,  which  Biidia  Cfoaedklili 
day  on  which  his  coUeague  surrendered.  -j 
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jchap.  as  they  approached,  he  put  his  troops  into  fighting 
^^^^  order,  and  waited  for  their  attack.  But  they  were 
•soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  driven 
into  a  hollow  place',  which  proved  to  be  an  olive 
ground  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  commanded  on  two 
sides  by  an  upper  road.  Here  the  Sjnracusans  were 
able  to  ply  the  Athenians  with  their  missiles,  without 
any  danger  of  losing  a  man  or  receiving  a  wound, 
usdil,  seeing  their  strength  nearly  spent,  Gylippus 
made  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  ishmders,  subjects 
of  Athens,  to  come  over  to  him,  on  condition  of  re- 
taining their  liberty.  Few  however  accepted  this 
offer ;  and  at  length  Demosthenes  concluded  a  capitu- 
lation in  behalf  of  all  his  troops,  by  which  their  lives 
were  guaranteed,  with  an  express  provision  against 
every  kind  of  violent  death,  whether  inflicted  by  blood- 
shed, chains,  or  hunger.  On  these  terms  6000  men 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  delivered  up  their  money, 
which  filled  four  shields.  Demosthenes  stabbed  him- 
self, but  was  prevented  by  the  conquerors  from  accom- 
plishing his  purpose  of  self-destruction.^ 

Nicias  had  crossed  the  Erineus,  and  encamped  on  a 
neighbouring  height.  But  the  next  day  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Sjrracusans,  who  informed  him  of  the 
surrender  of  Demosthenes,  and  invited  him  to  accept 
the  same  conditions.  He  was  at  first  incredulous,  but 
after  he  had  ascertained  the  fact  by  means  of  a  horse- 
man whom  he  was  permitted  to  send,  he  proposed  to 
the  enemy,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retreat  under 
an  engagement  that  Athens  would  indemnify  Syracuse 
for  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  and  in  the  meanwhile 

*  The  clou  of  Polyielus — IloXt/^'^Xctof  ait\h —  Plutarch,  Nic.  27.,  probably  from 
■one  of  his  Sicilian  authors.  But  the  notion  here  expressed  of  the  situation  is  no 
more  than  a  ooqjecture,  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent 
reader. 

'  Pans.  I.  29.  citing  Phillstus  (%i  t^  .  .  .  6f  iiXlcKero  Mhv  hnx^iptw  Airoirre?- 
veu).  Plutarch,  (Nic  27.),  apparently  following  the  same  authority,  though  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  capitulation,  adds  i  innurdfuyes  rh  ^t^s,  llwXii^§  fah^  iwrhv,  o^ 
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would  give  hostages,  a  man  for  every  talent  of  the  chap. 
stipulated  sum.  The  S3n*acusans  rejected  the  offer, 
and  without  further  parley  encircled  his  troops,  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  discharge  of  missiles  upon  them 
till  the  evening.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  though 
nearly  exhausted  by  wounds,  toil,  and  hunger,  the 
Athenians  made  an  attempt  to  escape ;  but  the  sound 
of  the  Syracusan  pasan  soon  convinced  them  that  they 
were  observed :  and  they  laid  down  their  arms  again 
all  but  300  men,  who  went  off  unmolested.  At  day- 
break the  army  moved  once  more,  harassed  as  usual 
by  the  enemy,  until  they  approached  the  banks  of  a 
Utde  stream,  the  Assinarus,  which  flowed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  hollow.  The  Athenians  rushed  down  to  the 
water,  both  to  slake  their  raging  thirst,  and  to  gain 
a  shelter  on  the  other  side  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  But,  with  most,  appetite  was  stronger  than 
fear;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  all  strove  to 
gratify  it,  turned  the  bed  of  the  river  into  the  scene 
of  a  fatal  struggle,  in  which  numbers  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  suffocated  by  their  comrades.  The 
Syracusans,  standing  on  the  precipitous  bank,  showered 
their  weapons  on  the  crowd,  which  while  it  quenched 
its  thirst,  hardly  felt  the  stroke  of  death.  But  at 
length  the  Peloponnesians,  descending  into  the  hollow, 
began  a  more  active  massacre  of  the  unresisting  foe, 
who  still  struggled,  not  for  life,  but  with  each  other, 
for  a  draught  of  the  muddy  and  blood-stained  water. 
Nicias,  seeing  that  even  those  who  escaped  from  this 
slaughter  were  overtaken  and  cut  down  by  the  cavalry, 
surrendered  to  Gylippus,  only  requesting  that  he  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  carnage ;  and  Gylippus  now  ordered 
that  quarter  should  be  given.  But  the  order  seems 
to  have  been  tardily  obeyed,  and  the  number  of  the 
slain  exceeded  that  of  the  prisoners.  Of  these  more 
were  reserved  by  their  captors  and  sold,  than  were 
carried  to  Syracuse  as  property  of  the  state ;  and  the 
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CHAP,  lot  of  those  who  fell  into  private  hands  was  the  mildest 
^  ^^'^^  .  A  considerable  number  ^ected  their  escape,  and  made 
their  way  to  Gatana.  Amemorable  feat  was  performed 
by  Calli8tratu8|  son  of  £mpedas,  who,  witli  a  small 
body  of  horse,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
after  he  had  brought  his  men  safe  to  Catana,  rode 
back  to  Syracuse,  where  he  found  the  Sjnracusans  still 
busied  with  the  plimdering  of  the  Athenian  camp,  feU 
upon  them,  and  after  having  slain  five,  found  the 
death  which  he  sought.^  The  SOO  who  had  fled  in 
the  night  were  less  fortunate;  they  were  pursued  and 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  victors,  after  they 
had  hung  the  tallest  of  the  trees  near  the  fatal  brook 
with  trophies,  and  had  shorn  the  horses  of  the  Athe- 
nians, returned  crowned  with  chaplets,  and  with  their 
ownhorsessplendidly  adorned,  in  triumph  toSyracuse.« 
Demosthenes  had  not,  any  more  than  Nicias,  made 
terms  for  himself' ;  and  the  fskte  of  the  two  captive 
generals  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  deliberation 
in  the  Syracusan  assembly.  Gylippus  was  desirous 
of  canying  both  of  them  back  with  him,  to  exhibit, 
as  trophies  of  his  triumph,  the  conqueror  of  Sphacteria, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  injure  and  humble  Sparta, 
and  the  author  of  the  peace  to  which  she  was  so  deeply 
indebted.  But  the  secret  correspondence  which  Nicias 
had  opened  at  Syracuse,  and  which  induced  him  to 
waste  the  irrecoverable  opportunity  of  a  safe  retreat, 
seems  now  to  have  proved  the  occasion  of  his  destruc- 
tion. For  his  Syracusan  partisans,  dreading  that  he 
might  be  led  to  betray  them,  exerted  all  their  influence 
and  arts  to  induce  the  people  to  condemn  him  and  his 
colleague  to  death.     That  the  Corinthians  should 

>  Paus.  TIL  16.  6.  It  is  certainly  a  little  strange  that  Thucydides  takes  no 
notice  of  any  catalry  in  the  Athenian  army,  except  the  messenger  who  was  sent 
to  ascertain  the  fiite  of  Demosthenes.  They  were  probahly  too  few  to  be  of  any 
service,  and  only  protected  by  the  inftmtry. 

'  But  Ki6  27. 

'  This  was  expressly  rdated  by  Philistus  (Pans.  i.  29l  12,},  %t  c^  Aftf»4tcB4rtiw 
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have  been  moved  either  by  resentment  or  fear  to  con-  chap. 
ear  toward  this  object,  would  have  been  more  difficult 
to  believe,  if  Thucydides  had  not  given  hia  sanction 
to  the  report.  In  either  case  his  death  filled  up  the 
measure  of  a  singular  destiny,  by  which  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  by  his  prudence  and  fortune,  his  libe- 
rality and  patriotism,  his  strength  as  well  as  his  weak'- 
ness,  all  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  character,  his  talents  and  judgment  as  well  as  his 
credulity  and  superstition,  his  premature  timicdtf ,  his 
tardy  courage,  his  long-protracted  wavering  and  his 
unseasonable  resolution,  contributed  in  nearly  equal 
degrees  to  his  own  ruin  and  to  the  fall  of  his  country* 
The  historian  deplores  his  undeserved  calamity ;  but 
the  £Bkte  of  the  thousands  whom  he  involved  in  his 
disasters  was  perhaps  still  more  pitiable.  His  name, 
which  he  was  thought  to  have  tarnished  by  his  volun- 
tary surrender,  was  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  in- 
scription of  the  monument  at  Athens,  which  comme- 
morated the  death  of  the  brave  who  had  fidlen  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition.^ 

Hermocrates,  it  is  said—- and  we  wish  to  believe  the 
best  of  so  wise  a  patriot^ — vainly  endeavoured  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  generous  forbearance  in  his 
countrymen.  The  decree,  proposed  by  a  demagogue 
named  Diodes  ^  which  ordered  the  execution  of  the 

1  VwBtL  I.  i9.  18.     ofo  Antp^  NmCat  r§  tfti^  ttmnf^frntcOtb  «hlM(Mirpt 

'  TlM  ttatoniflot  (Pl«t  Mic.  S8.)  probably  mb  on  tlw  cffMoioe  of  TfameiB, 
wlio,  amoDg  other  apocryplul  atodeiv  rdited  that  Hanoocntia  mt  ootieo  to  tlw 
two  generals  of  tlidr  doom,  and  t^at  thry  antidpatod  the  executioner  bj  luidde. 

'  Plutardi  (Hie.  sa.)»  unleia  hk  mamiaeriiiti  an  In  ftnlt,  mttea  the  name  Iup- 
rydeg,  clearly  meaning  the  lame  penon.  The  conduct  of  the  Syraconna  toward 
their  prisonerB  has,  as  was  to  be  expected,  aflbrded  an  occasion  ibr  the  usual  deda- 
mation  on  the  jtabms,  cmd,  mmi  foMkm  ttmpv  cfdemoentkti  dfyofiwa  to  a 
modem  author,  who  seems  to  havt  thought,  thallt  waa  only  under  audi  a  despotism 
tliat  instances  ha^e  ever  ooenmd,  in  whldi  terms  made  wKh  an  enemy  hy  a  Tic- 
torious  general  have  been  dtsaTowed  by  his  goviemment  The  reader  may  poAapa 
remember  sndi  cases  under  other  forms  of  gorerameni,  Uko  the  one  mentioned  in 
VoL  n.  pi  468.  The  oondnet  of  the  Sytmeusans  wm  oertalnly  ungietoua  and 
cnid ;  but  the  charge  of  mthlessneii  rests  on  an  awmiipHon  wMdi  In  tiM  ease  df 
Demosthenes  is  not  warranted  by  the  hmgnage  of  Thueydidcs,  and  is  expresdj 
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CHAP,  generals,  doomed  the  other  captives,  according  to  their 
,  ^"^^'  condition  and  country,  either  to  slavery  or  to  the 
most  rigorous  form  of  imprisonment.  But  for  the 
first  two  months  all  were  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  by  their  numbers  aggravated  the  common 
misfortune.  The  slaughter  made  among  the  troops 
of  Nicias  had  been  so  great,  and  so  many  had  been 
secreted  by  the  captors,  that  the  state  prisoners,  in- 
cluding those  surrendered  by  Demosthenes,  are  com- 
puted by  Thucydides  at  little  more  than  7000*  But 
all  were  confined  in  the  same  place.  A  vast  quarry, 
hollowed  in  the  side  of  Epipolee  to  a  depth  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface,  served  as  a  prison  for  the 
whole  multitude.  Here,  inclosed  by  the  precipitous 
rock  which  precluded  all  possibility  of  escape,  they 
were  exposed  alternately  to  the  direct  or  reflected 
beams  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  to  the  chilly  damps  of 
the  autumnal  nights.  The  wants  of  nature  were  sup- 
plied by  an  allowance  of  bread  and  water  so  scanty  as 
never  to  still  the  gnawings  of  hunger  or  the  burning 
of  thirst.  No  greater  indulgence  was  shown  to  the 
wounded  and  the  sick ;  and  when  death  put  an  end 
to  their  sufferings,  their  unburied  corpses,  still  adding 
to  the  ever  growing  noisomeness  of  the  crowded  dun- 
geon, constantly  heightened  the  torment  of  the  survi- 
vors. At  the  end  of  seventy  days  their  misery  was 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  The  greater  part  were  then  sold  as  slaves ; 
only  the  Athenians  and  Siceliots  were  detained  six 
months  longer,  and  were  then  perhaps  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner.     In  the  other  parts  of  Sicily  to 

contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  Fbilistus,  as  it  ii  in  that  of  Nicias  by  Thucydides 
himselt  The  Syracusans  according  to  innumerable  precedents  had  a  clear  right 
to  deal  as  they  thought  fit  with  both  generals.  The  same  author,  who  thinks  the 
decree,  so  fiur  as  it  concerned  the  two  generals,  so  bhekt  that  no  one  would  have 
owned  himself  the  author  of  it — as  if  such  a  fiict  could  have  been  kept  secret  — 
with  a  genuine  arlstocratical  feeling,  is  willing  to  believe  that  there  might  have 
been  some  unknown  provocation,  sufficient  to  palliate  the  barbarity  exeixised 
toward  ^e  vulgar  herd  of  the  Athenian  prisoners* 
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which  the  Athenians  were  carried  as  slaves,  or  wan-  chap. 
dered  as  fugitives,  they  experienced  milder  treatment.  ,  ^"^^^ 
Some,  it  is  said,  owed  their  freedom,  or  hospitable 
shelter,  to  their  familiarity  with  the  works  of  their 
popular  poet  Euripides,  which  in  Sicily  were  more 
celebrated  than  known.  The  pathetic  strains  with 
which  they  had  stored  their  memory  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  their  happier  days,  now  served  as  their 
ransom  or  the  price  of  their  entertainment :  a  melan- 
choly  anticipation  of  the  period  when  Athens  herself 
was  to  be  indebted  to  the  literary  achievements  of 
her  sons  for  the  indulgence  and  protection  of  her 
masters. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

niOM  THS  CLOSE  OW  THB  SICIUAH  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
BEGINNINa  OF  THB  RUFTUHB  BBTWEEH  THS  SPASXAinS 
AND  ALCIBIADES* 

Defenrive  Measures  of  the  Athenians.  — -  PrepcaratiomM  of 
Sparta,  —  TTie  Allies  of  Athens  meditate  Revolt  —  Persian 
Overtures  to  Sparta*  —  Alcibiades  at  Spartcu  —  Pehpon- 
nesian  Expedition  against  Chios.  —  PelopoMusians  block-- 
aded  in  the  Corinthian  PircBus.  — Expedition  of  Chalcideus 
and  Alcibiades.  —  Revolt  of  Chios.  —  Revolt  of  Miletus.  — 
Insurrection  at  Samos.  —  Operations  in  Lesbos.  —  Battle  of 
Miletus.  —  Phrynichus.  —  Capture  of  lasus.  —  Misconduct 
of  Astyochus.  —  Spartan  Treaty  with  Persia.  —  Siege  of 
Chios.  —  Battle  of  Syme.  —  Lichas  and  Tissaphemes.  — 
Rhodes  revolts  frmn  Athens. 

CHAP.  The  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenian  arms  in  Sicily,  was  no  doubt  soon  conveyed 
by  many  channels  to  Greece ;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
an  anecdote  preserved  by  Plutarch^,  it  did  not  reach 
Athens  until  it  was  generally  known  elsewhere.  He 
relates,  that  a  foreigner  who  had  landed  at  Piraeus, 
as  he  took  his  seat  in  a  barber's  shop,  happened  to 
mention  the  event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a 
subject  of  conversation  which  he  supposed  to  be 
commonly  notorious;  and  the  barber,  having  hastened 
to  the  city  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the  archons, 
was  immediately  brought  before  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  which  they  summoned  to  hear  his  report ;  but 
as  he  was  unable  to  give  any  account  of  his  informer, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack,  as  the  author  of  a  false  alarm, 
until  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  other  witnesses. 
According  to  another  story*,  in  itself  not  more  im- 

*  Nlc.  SO.  '  ChanuetooD  in  Athenciu,  ix.  p.  407. 
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probable,  the  multitude  was  assembled  in  the  theatre,  chap. 
listening  with  unusual  delight  to  a  burlesque  poem  of 
the  Thasian  Heganon,  the  client  of  Alcibiades^ 
which  by  a  singular  coincidence  turned  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Giants,  when  the  sad  tidings  arrived, 
and  soon  spread  through  the  audience ;  yet,  though 
ahnost  each  had  some  private  loss  to  bewail,  beside 
the  p:ublic  calamity,  they  both  kept  their  seats,  and 
hid  their  tears,  that  their  grief  might  not  be  observed 
by  the  foreigners  present,  and  would  not  even  suffer 
the  poet  to  leave  off.  But  Thucydides  informs  us, 
that  it  was  only  afker  repeated  accounts  had  been 
brought  by  eye-witnesses  who  had  escaped  firom  the 
scene  of  action,  that  the  people  could  be  induced  to 
bdieve  the  whole  extent  of  the  catastrophe,  the  most 
signal  and  complete  that  had  ever  be&llen  any  Grecian 
armament. 

The  first  emotions  of  grief  were  accompanied  by 
bitter  reflections  on  the  past,  under  which  the  people 
sought  relief  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  orators 
who  had  coimselled  the  ill-starred  expedition — as  if 
it  had  not  been  impelled  by  its  own  ambition  and 
cupidity — and  on  the  soothsayers  who  had  promised 
a  happy  issue — as  if  thdr  predictions  might  not  have 
been  fiilfilled,  if  it  had  not  blindly  deprived  itself  of 
the  services  of  the  man  who  was  best  fitted  for 
conducting  the  enterprise,  or  had  placed  less  con- 
fidence in  a  general  who  was  unequal  to  his  station. 
But  recrimination  and  regret  were  speedily  stifled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  impending  danger.  The  vic<* 
torious  enemy  might  soon  be  expected  firom  Sicily 
before  Piraeus,  while  the  Peloponnesians  prosecuted 
the  war  with  renewed  ardour  and  redoubled  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land,  aided  by  the  revolted  subjects 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  there  were  neither 
troops  on  the  muster-roUs,  nor  ships  and  stores  in 

»  VoL  HL  p.  319. 
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CHAP,     the  arsenals,  to  replace  what  had  been  lost.      The 
>  treasury  was  drained,  and  most  of  the  sources  from 

which  it  had  hitherto  been  supplied  were  now  likely 
to  feU.  0.  e^y  «de  4e  pr^W  w»  gloomy,  Z 
less  than  the  retrospect  was  painful;  yet,  though 
scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  was  visible,  the  strong  heart  of 
the  people,  which  had  sustained  it  in  so  many  des- 
perate conflicts,  did  not  sink  even  now ;  and  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Pereiaa  wars 
they  cahnly  applied  themselves  to  examine  their 
wants  and  their  resources,  and  to  prepare,  as  well  as 
they  could,  for  the  new  emergency.  It  was  necessary 
to  procure  timber  for  the  building  of  a  new  navy, 
an/to  ruise  funds  for  fitting  it  out.  The  utmost 
vigilance  was  requisite  to  keep  down  the  disposition 
to  revolt  among  their  allies,  more  particularly  in 
Euboea,  on  which  their  very  subsistence  might  some- 
times depend.  The  indispensable  service  of  the  state 
demanded  the  retrenchment  of  all  superfluous  ex- 
penses. It  was  a  jimcture  which  called  for  great 
exertions  and  many  sacrifices;  and  the  people  was 
ready  for  them  all.  As  prosperity  had  elated  it  with 
arropnce  and  presmnptionrand  had  rendered  it 
passionate  and  headstrong,  its  misfortunes  made  it 
for  a  time  sober,  diffident  and  tractable.  The  or-* 
dinaiy  council  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  meet  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  this  crisis;  and  a  new 
board  of  elderly  citizens  was  created^  for  the  special 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  present  exigencies. 
Thucydides  does  not  enter  into  any  details  on  the 
constitution  of  this  body,  which,  though  limited  to 
certain  objects,  and  not  designed  to  be  permanent, 
bears  the  aspect  of  an  oligarchical  institution ;  but 

1  Under  the  tttle  of  irpMovXot.  There  were  probably  ten.  Ariitotle,  PoL  vi.  5.» 
speaks  of  irp^ovXoi  as  an  oligarchical  institution  contrasted  to  the  democratical 
fimtK-fi,  He  is  therefore  not  alluding  to  a  case  where,  as  at  Athens,  the  two  existed 
together.  Yet  it  seems  probable,  that  this  innovation  was  designed  by  its  authors 
as  a  step  to  further  changes  of  an  oligarchical  tendency. 
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subsequent  events  render  it  probable  that  the  measure  chap. 
may  have  been  proposed  with  views  differait  from 
those  which  its  authors  professed.  It  seems  however 
to  have  applied  itself  actively  to  the  discharge  of  its 
proper  flections.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  while  a  new  fleet  was  on  the  stocks,  the  head- 
land of  Sunium  was  fortified  for  the  protection  of 
their  corn-ships,  and  among  other  economical  mea* 
sures,  the  fortress  erected  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  by 
Charicles  and  Demosthenes  on  the  last  voyage  to 
Sicily,  was  evacuated.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  subject  states  were  observed  with 
jealous  attention. 

It  was  in  fact  the  opinion  which  prevailed  through- 
out Greece  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  condition  to 
which  Athens  was  reduced,  that  rendered  it  most 
alarming.  It  was  generally  believed  that  she  could 
not  hold  out  another  summer.  The  states  which 
had  hitherto  remained  neutral,  and  had  viewed  the 
attempt  upon  Sicily  with  apprehension  for  their  own 
independ^ice,  now  hastened  to  revenge  themselves 
for  their  fears,  and  to  share  the  triumph  of  her 
enemies  which  they  supposed  to  be  at  hand.  The 
allies  of  Sparta  were  eager  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  tedious 
and  wasting  struggle.  Those  of  Athens,  or  at  least 
the  party  in  each  state  which  was  adverse  to  her 
interests,  were  still  more  impatient  to  shake  off  her 
dominion,  and,  measuring  tiieir  prospects  by  their 
desires,  were  still  more  sanguine  as  to  the  certainty 
and  nearness  of  the  event.  The  Spartans  themselves, 
with  all  their  coolness  and  caution, .  could  not  help 
sharing  this  confidence,  which  seemed  to  be  especially 
justified  by  the  naval  reinforcement  which  they  had 
to  expect  from  Sicily,  and  they  prepared  to  make 
an  unusually  strenuous  effort,  to  urge  their  rival's 
downfal,  and  to  secure  their  own  ascendanqr.    They 
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CHAP,  gent  a  requisition  to  ttieir  allies  foa*  the  fitting  out  of 
^^^™^  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys.  'Of  this  number  one 
half  was  to  be  furnished  by  themselves  and  the 
Bceotians,  twenty-five  by  each ;  fifteen  were  assigned 
to  Corinth,  as  many  to  the  Phocians  and  Locrians, 
ten  to  the  Arcadiaois,  and  the  Ax^hssans  of  Pellene 
and  Sicyon;  Megara,  Troszen,  Epdaurus,  and  Her- 
mione,  were  to  contribute  the  rest.  While  these 
preparations  were  going  forward,  Agis  made  an  ex- 
pedition nortliward  from  Decelea,  to  levy  pecuniary 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  suddenly 
entering  the  territories  of  the  hostile  CEtaeans,  col- 
lected a  large  booty,  which  they  were  fain  to  redeem 
with  a  sum  of  money.  He  next  ventured  cm  a  still 
bolder  step,  which  might  have  served  to  warn  those 
who  trusted  Spartan  professions  of  moderation  and 
justice.  In  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  the  Thes- 
aaliansS  he  exacted  money,  and  hostages,  whom  he 
deposited  at  Corinth,  from  the  Achflsans  of  Phthia, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dependent  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

]ji  this  alFalr  however  he  seems  to  have  acted  on 
his  own  discretion,  though  his  conduct  was  apparently 
sanctioned  by  his  government.  So  long  as  he  com- 
manded at  Decelea,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  superintendence  and  restraint,  employed  the 
force  entrusted  to  him  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  exercised  an  almost  independent  authority  over 
the  allies.  And  hence  when  the  general  tendency  to 
revolt  began  to  manifest  itsdf  among  the  subjects  of 
Athens,  the  first  application  for  assistance  was  made 
to  him.  Euboea  took  the  lead,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  sent  an  embassy  to  Agis,  who  promised 
support;  and  on  his  demand  two  Spartan  officers, 
Alcamenes  and  Melanthus,  were  despatched    from 

>  Comport  Hie  proAviloDs  of  BnisidM,  ThufTd.  nr.  78.  (atovv^  p.  251.)- 
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Sparta  to  takie  the  coininand  in  the  isknd^  with  chap. 
about  300  hciodattiode  troops.  But  while  they  were 
at  Decelea^  concerting  the  plan  of  their  operations 
with  Agis,  envoys  came  tp  him  on  a  like  commission 
firom  Lesbos.  Their  solicitations  were  warmly  se- 
conded by  the  Boeotians  \  who  prevailed  on  Agis  for 
the  present  to  drop  the  expedition  to  Eubcea,  aiid  to 
send  Alcamenes  to  Lesbos  iVith  a  squadron  of  tweiity 
galleys,  half  of  which  they  engaged  tb  furnish  thein- 
selres.  But  in  the  meanwhile  other  embassies  came 
from  the  east  with  siinilar  proposals  to  Sparta,  holding 
out  still  more  inritilig  prospects.  A  strotig  party  at 
Chios  and  at  ErythrsB  was  eager  to  renbunce  the 
Athenian  alliahce;  and  the  ehvoys  Whoiii  they  sent 
to  Sparta  for  aid,  were  accompanied  by  a  still  more 
important  ambassador  from  the  Persian  Ito^tra^  Tissa- 
phemes,  who  had  been  recently  appoiiited  by  Darius 
to  the  government  of  the  maritime  pi'oivillces  in  the 
south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Galb  and  lotiia. 
The  coiirt  of  Persia  saw  a  favourable  opportunity 
now  offered  for  recovering  its  ancient  dominion  over 
the  Greek  cities  on  this  coast;  and,  to  ensure  the 
zealous  exertions  of  Tissaphernes  for  this  purpose, 
Darius  had  called  upon  him  for  the  tribdtef  due  from 
his  government,  i?Hthout  any  abatanent  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  he  had  hitherto  been  ttnable  to 
raise  from  the  towns  which  were  uiideir  the  protection 
of  Athens.  Tissaphernes  had  likewise  been  ordered 
by  his  master  to  sectire  the  petson  of  Aiiiorges,  a 
natuM  son  of  Pissuthnes,  fortnerly  satrap  of  Ionia. 
Pissuthnes  had  rebelled  against  Darius,  and  had  for 
some  time  maintained  himself  against  Tissaphernes 
and  two  other  generals,  who  were  sent  against  him, 
chiefly  with  the  aid  of  some  Gre^k  auxiliaries  com- 
manded by  an  Athenian  named  Lycon.  The  Persian 
generals  Were  obliged  to  buy  off  the  Greek  mferce- 

1  Compare  above,  p.  138^  and  Yd.  n.  p.  9S. 
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CHAP,     naries  and  their  leader,  and  then  induced  Pissuthnes 
.  to  surrender  himself  by  solemn  assurances  of  persons^ 

safety.  But  when  he  was  led  to  court,  Darius  con- 
denmed  him  to  a  death  of  lingering  torture.*  Tissa- 
phemes  was  rewarded  with  the  vacant  satrapy.  It 
was  no  doubt  this  treacherous  cruelty  that  kept 
Amorges,  son  of  Pissuthnes,  in  rebellion  after  his 
father's  death;  and  he  had  fortified  himself  in  the 
town  of  lasus,  on  the  coast  of  Garia,  where  he  might 
receive  succours  from  Athens.  Tissaphemes  ther^ore 
had  many  motives  for  wishing  to  deprive  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  footing  in  Asia;  and  his  envoy  was 
instructed  to  second  the  application  of  the  Chions, 
and  to  offer  Persian  pay  for  any  forces  which  the 
Pel(^nnesian8  might  send  to  Ionia  for  that  purpose. 
This  he  hoped  would  be  the  first  step  toward  an 
alliance  which  he  aimed  at  concluding  between  his 
master  and  Sparta. 

But  at  the  same  time  two  Greeks,  Calligitus  a 
Megarian  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  both  exiles  from 
their  native  cities,  arrived  with  proposals  from  Phar- 
nabazus,  the  hereditary  satrap  of  the  provinces  near 
the  Hellespont,  at  whose  court  they  had  sought 
shelter.  Phamabazus  was  hostile  to  Athens  on  like 
grounds  with  Tissaphemes,  in  respect  to  the  tribute 
of  the  Greek  towns  on  his  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast ; 
and  he  was  no  less  anxious  for  the  honour  of  gaining 
the  alliance  of  Sparta  for  the  King.  His  agents 
therefore  urgeid  the  Spartan  government  to  send  a 
fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  and  they  brought  five  and 

*  The  ffToShs  (Ctesias,  52.),  one  of  the  tonnents  In  which  Persian  ingenuity  was 
so  pecuUaily  fertile.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Darius  himself,  coo- 
trived  to  ease  the  royal  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  the  keenest 
appetite  for  revenge.  The  victim  was  first  entertained  with  a  plentiftil  meal,  and 
was  allowed  to  hXL  asleep.  If  he  then  sank  through  a  trapdoor  into  a  pit  filled 
with  ashes,  where  he  rotted  and  starved,  this  was  probably  held  by  the  Magian 
casuists  to  be  no  fruit  of  the  king's  (Valerius  Max.  ix.  S.  E.  7.),  and  so  the  promise 
given  by  the  royal  generals  to  Pissuthnes  was  not  broken.  The  reader  may  con- 
trast thJs  instance  of  good  faith  with  the  dishonounble  condnct  of  the  Syracosans 
mentioned  in  the  notes,  above,  p.  469. 
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twenty  talents  to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost.  Sparta  chap. 
became  the  scene  of  an  active  competition  between  ^ 
the  ministers  of  the  rival  satraps.  But  the  cause  of 
Tissaphemes  and  the  Chians  was  supported  by  an 
abler  and  more  powerful  abvocate.  Alcibiades,  who 
was  still  residing  at  Sparta,  had  private  motives 
for  desiring  that  the  Peloponnesian  arms  should  be 
turned  towards  Ionia,  and  one  of  the  ephors,  Endius, 
son  of  Alcibiades,  was  the  hereditary  ally  of  his 
house.  Through  this  interest  the  Ionian  ministers 
prevailed.  Yet  the  Spartan  government  would  not 
take  any  active  step,  until  they  had  sent  an  agent  to 
Chios,  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  of  its  navy,  and 
its  strength  in  other  respects,  corresponded  with  the 
representations  of  its  envoys.  But  on  receiving  a 
favourable  report,  they  admitted  the  Chians  and 
Erythrseans  into  their  alliance,  and  engaged  to  sup- 
port them  with  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys,  to  which 
the  Chians  undertook  to  add  sixty  of  their  own. 
Sparta  herself  was  to  furnish  ten  out  of  the  forty, 
and  they  were  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  admiral  Melancridas.  But  before  they  were 
fitted  out,  the  Spartan  superstition  was  alarmed  by 
an  earthquake,  which  induced  the  government  not 
only  to  substitute  another  officer,  named  Chalcideus, 
in  the  room  of  Melancridas,  but  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  first  squadron  to  five;  perhaps  —  unless  it 
merely  served  as  a  pretext  for  saving  expense — that 
the  malignity  of  the  omen,  if  it  was  not  to  be  averted, 
might  be  spent  on  a  comparatively  unimportant 
object. 

All  these  embassies  were  kept  carefully  concealed 
from  the  Athenians ;  and  the  Chian  ministers,  anxious 
to  avoid  a  discovery,  pressed  the  departure  of  the 
ships  early  in  the  spring  of  412.  Accordingly  three 
Spartans  were  sent  to  Corinth,  with  orders  that  all 
the  ships  lying  there,  including  those  which  Agis 
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cfiAp.  had  prepared  for  the  expedition  to  Lesbos,  should  be 
^^^^  transported  with  all  speed  across  the  istl^iius  into 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  sa^  to  Chios :  they  amonnted  in 
all  tQ  thiirty-nine.  A^  congress  was  hdd  at  Corinth, 
in  whic^  the  plan  of  operations  in  the  ^gean  was 
more  ^^stinctly  traced  out.  It  was  resolved  that 
ChioQ  should  V^  the  first  object,  and  that  Chalcideus 
should  command  there;  and  that  as  soon  as  Chios 
should  be  sufficiently  secured,  the  expedition  should 
proceed,  conducted  by  Alcamenes,  to  Lesbos;  and 
finally  thi^t  a  squadron  should  sail,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Clearchus,  to  the  Hellespont.  But  to  divide 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians  it  was  ordered  that 
twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-nine  galleys  should  put 
to  sea  first.  The  weakness  of  Athens  was  supposed 
to  be  such  that  no  res^tance  would  be  o^ered  to  the 
sailing  of  this  division^  and  tha,t  the  one  left  behind 
i^ould  be  sufficient  to  keep  her  in  fear  and  suspense. 
The  first  squadron  was  immediately  drawp  over  the 
istl^us^  and  the.  Spartans  and  most  of  their  allies 
were  anxious^  that  it  shpuld  sail  without  delay.  But 
the  Corinthians  infused  to  en^bark  on  this  expedition 
before  they  should  h^.ye  celebrated  the  fethmian  fes- 
tival,  which  was  to  take  place  in  May,  an,d  would  not 
even  consent;  to  a  prop^ml  of  Agis,  who  thought  to 
remove  thjis  in^piediment  by  taking  the  r^onsibility 
of  tite  voyage  upon  himself.  During  the  delay  caused 
by  this  scruple,  the  Athenians  heard  some  rumours 
which  roused  their  suspicions  of  the  Chiaais,  and  they 
sent  Aristojcrates,  one  of  their  Generals,  to  Chios,  to 
demand  explanation  and  securities.  The  mass  of  the 
people  there  had  np  intention  or  wish  to  revolt,  and 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  negotiations  which  the 
o%archical  party  was  carrjdng  on  with  Sparta ;  and 
the  enemies  of  Athens,  though  apparently  the  govern- 
ment was  in  their  hajuds,  did  not  venture  to  avow 
t^ei^  designs,  especially  a^  they  began*  to  despair  of 
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the  succours  they  had  been  so  long  expecting  f5fom     cua*. 
Peloponnesus.      They  therefore  sent  seven  galleys 
with  AriBtocntes  to  Athens  as  a  pledge  of  their 
lojralty. 

But  at  the  Isthmian  festival  the  Athenians,  who 
by  virtue  of  the  saored  trace  were  permitted  to  atltend 
it,  gained  ijaformation  which  confirmed  their  sus- 
picions ;  and  they  iimnediately  prepared  to  stop  the 
passage  of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  which  was 
ready  to  sail  from  the  port  of  CenchresB  under  the 
eomman<3  of  Alcamenes.  They  manned  an  equal 
number  of  galleys^  including  the  seven  Chians,  and, 
when  the  enemy  appeared,  retired  before  him  into  the 
open  sea^  as  to  invite  an  engagement.  But  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians^  who  had'  not  expected  this  challenge,  did 
not  accept  it,  and  turned  back.  The  Athenians  how- 
ever, who  after  the  discoveries  they  had  just  made 
could  not  trust  their  Chian  allies^  were  well  pleased 
for  the  present  to  avoid  a  battile,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  enemy's  retreat  to  strengthen  their  squadron 
with  sixteen  additional  galleysi^  With  thi&  force 
they  suddenly  presented  themselvM  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  next  ventured  out,  keeping  close  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  chased^  them  as  &r  as  a 
desert  harbour,  named  Pirasus,  on  tike  confines  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Epidaurian  territories^  One  galley 
was  overtaken ;  and  when  the  remaining  twenty  were 
moored  in  the  harbour,  they  had  to  sustain  a  warm 
attack,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  most  of  them 
suffered  great  damage,  and  Alcamenes  with  some  of 
his  people  was:  yUed.  The  Athenians  at  length  with- 
drew  for  the  night,  lea^g  a  part  of  their  squadron 
to  guard  the  hiurbour,  to  a  smsJl  island  not  &r  from 

■  It  seems  safer  to  adopt^  this  interpntatioii  of  the  words  of  Thucjdides,  vui.  la 
AxXas  irpooirXrip^ainrtt  Urii  leal  rptdmrra,  than  with  Knieger  (Comment  ad 
nionyt.  Histor.  p.  312.)  to  strike  out  the  woAls  ml  rptdmimt  though,  at  ha 
observes,  they  may  have  crept  into  the  text  fh>ro  c.  15.»  and  if  onditMl  tbtj  would 
leave  the  context  perftcfly  intelligible  and  probable. 
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CHAP,  it,  and  sent  to  Athens  for  reinforcements.  The  next 
^y  troops  marched  from  Corinth  and  other  adjacent 
points  to  protect  the  squadron  at  PirsBus ;  but  the 
duty  of  keeping  guard  over  it  on  that  desert  coast 
seemed  likely  to  prove  so  inconvenient,  that  the  first 
inclination  of  the  commanders  was  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
burning  the  ships.  On  second  thoughts  however  they 
resolved  to  haid  them  up  on  shore,  and  to  leave  a 
force  sufficient  to  protect  them,  until  some  opportu- 
nity of  escape  shoidd  present  itself. 

But  the  Spartans  were  completely  disheartened 
when  they  received  the  tidings  of  this  disaster.  They 
had  been  apprised  by  a  courier  from  Alcamenes 
of  the  sailing  of  the  squadron  firom  Cenchreae,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  sending  their  five  gaUe3rs  to  join 
it  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  Alcibiades.  But  the  occurrences 
at  Piraeus  which  were  next  reported  to  them,  seemed 
so  inauspicious  an  omen  at  the  outset  of  an  expedition, 
that  they  began  to  think  of  abandoning  their  designs 
upon  Ionia ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Alci- 
biades with  his  friend  Endius  and  the  other  ephors, 
to  counteract  this  premature  despondency.  He  re- 
presented to  them,  that  their  five  galleys,  if  they 
sailed  immediately,  would  reach  Chios  before  the  dis- 
aster of  the  other  squadron  was  known  there;  and 
that  nothing  was  necessaiy  but  the  assurances  which 
he  would  give,  and  which  would  be  received  with 
more  confidence  from  him  than  from  any  one  else,  of 
the  weakness  of  Athens,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which 
Sparta  espoused  their  cause,  to  kindle  a  general  re- 
volt among  the  Ionian  cities.  With  Endius,  in  pri- 
vate, he  enlarged  upon  the  honour  which  would  result 
to  his  administration,  if,  with  a  force  sent  exclusively 
from  home,  he  should  accomplish  the  two  great 
objects,  of  detaching  Ionia  from  Athens,  and  of 
uniting  Persia  in  alliance  with  Sparta:  an  honour 
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which  might  otherwise  be  earned  by  Agis.  Agis,  as  chap. 
king,  was  viewed  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  by  , 
every  ephor,  and  perhaps  was  more  particularly  on 
ill  terms  with  Endius.  Aldbiades  himself  was  his 
personal  enemy ;  it  would  appear,  as  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  show,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  was  conscious  of  having  deeply  injured 
him.  This  appeal,  whether  to  the  judgment  or  the 
passions  of  the  ephors,  prevailed ;  and  the  five  galleys 
were  immediately  dispatched,  with  Chalcideus  and 
Alcibiades,  for  Ionia.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  Siciliim  war,  sixteen  in  number,  after  having 
been  roughly  handled  by  an  Athenian  squadron  of 
seven  and  twenty  sail,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Leucas  to  intercept  them,  made  their  escape,  with  the 
loss  of  one,  to  Corinth. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  pursued  their  voyage 
with  the  utmost  speed,  detaining  all  vessels  that  fsU 
in  their  way,  to  prevent  the  news  of  their  approach 
from  going  before  them.  At  Coiycus — a  port  in  the 
territory  of  Erjrthr®^ — where  they  first  touched, 
they  had  an  interview  with  some  of  their  Chian 
partizans,  who  advised  them  to  sail  immediately  to 
the  city  of  Chios.  They  complied ;  and  their  sudden 
appearance  in  the  harbour  struck  all  who  were  not  in 
the  secret  with  amazement  and  dismay.  The  consti- 
tution of  Chios  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  its 
main  elements,  oligarchical.  We  hear  nothing  of  a 
popular  assembly;  but  there  was  a  council,  which, 
according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  was  sitting  when 
Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  arrived.  They  were  im- 
mediately introduced  to  it ;  its  members  were  probably 
for  the  most  part  in  the  plot;  they  were  however 
made  to  believe  that  the  five  galleys  were  only  the 

*  The  CorpcMs  poritu  fui  twpra  Cytwwlna  (  Cffnmmitmparhm  Brftknurmm)  €§i, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  xxxvi.  43 
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CHAP,  precdrsors  of  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the  occurrences 
^^^"'  .  of  PineuB  liad  not  been  heard  of.  The  council  decided 
for  revoh ;  and  the  assent  of  the  commonalty  seems 
not  to  ha^e  been  asked.  Erythrae  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Chios ;  and  the  like  effect  was 
produced  at  Clazomenae  hj  the  appearance  of  Chalci- 
deus  and  Alcibiades  with  three  of  their  galleys.  But 
as  Clazomenffi  stood  on  an  island,  which  still  did  not 
seem  secmre  from  an  Athenian  fleets  the  inhabitants 
proceeded  to  fortify  a  suburb  on  the  main  land,  for  a 
refuge,  if  it  should  be  needed. 

The  revolt  of  Chios  excited  the  deepest  constema- 
ticMi  at  Athens^ ;  not  only  as  the  loss  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  subject  states,  but  as  an  indication 
of  a  spirit  which  might  be  expected  to  break  out 
among  the  rest,  now  that  the  greatest  encouraged 
them  by  its  example.  The  danger  which  had  looked 
most  formidable  at  a  distance  was  now  actually  pre- 
sent;  and  it  seemed  folly  to  wait  for  any  more  pressing 
emergency,  before  the  commonwealth  put  forth  all  her 
remaining  strength,  and  made  use  of  her  last  resources. 
The  absurd  penal  clause  in  the  decree  which  forbad 
the  proposing  to  employ  the  thousand  talents  set 
apart  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  until  the  city  should 
be  attacked  by  a  naval  armament,  was  rescinded, 
and  the  fund  set  at  liberty.  Whether  it  had  been 
found  practicable,  after  the  Sicilian  calamity,  to  observe 
that  part  of  the  decree  which  directed  that  a  hundred 
galleys  should  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the  same  oc- 
casion, is  not  quite  clear.  ^  If  such  a  navy  was  now 
m  the  docks,  it  was  no  doubt  also  released;    and 

*  Kniegfr  (ad  Dionjs*  p.  311.)  thlnln  tbat  the  rastnred  galleys  had  been  em- 
ployed, either  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  on  the  occasion  described  by  Thucy- 
dides,  III.  16.  (above,  p.  144«),  or  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  If  however  they 
were  us^  on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  they  were  probably  restored  or  replaced. 
If  they  contributed  to  the  armaments  sent  to  Sicily,  Thucydides  would  probably 
have  noticed  this  change  in  their  destination.  Yet  he  could  scarcely  have  spoken 
aa  he  doca  (viii.  1.)  ibont  the  stite  of  the  Atbeniaa  nmvy,  If  there  had  been  then 
a  hundred  galleys  in  the  docks. 
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the  only  difficulty  must  have  been  in  fitting  it  out,  chap. 
and  manning  it.  Twenty  of  the  galleys  on  the  station  ^"^'^p- 
at  Piraeus  were  sent  off  in  two  dividons  succesi^yely 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  dght  under  the  command  of 
Strombichides,  and  afterwards  twebre  under  Thra^« 
cles.  The  seven  Ghiim  galleys  were  also  withdrawn, 
the  freemen  on  board  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
slaves  emancipated.  In  the  room  of  these,  others 
were  sent  to  Pirseus,  so  as  to  make  up  a  number  equal 
to  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  confined  there ; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  manning  thirty  more. 
The  first  care  of  Strombichicks,  on  reaching  the 
Asiatic  coast,  was  to  prevent  the  revolt  firom  spreading 
to  Teos ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  there  with  his  little 
squadron,  to  which  he  had  added  a  Samian  galley, 
before  he  was  chased  back  to  Samos  by  Chalcideus, 
who  brought  with  him  three  and  twenty  from  Chios. 
At  the  same  time  the  land  force  of  Clazomen8&  and 
Erythrse,  having  marched  to  Teos,  began  to  demoHsh 
a  fortifitcation  which  had  been  built  by  the  Ath^dans 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  on  the  land  side ;  and 
Stages,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Tissaphemes,  lent 
his  aid  to  a  work  so  fisivourable  to  the  Fersiaa  int^?ests. 
Chalcideus  and  AlcU»lades,  when  they  had  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  StromUchidea  to  Chios,  landed 
the  crews  of  their  five  Laconian  vessels,  whom  they 
armed,  and  left  in  the  island  for  the  security  of  their 
parti^cans',  supplying  their  places  with  Chians,  who 
were  probably  so  chosen  as  to  weaken  the  disaiSscted 
party  and  to  serve  as  hostages.  With  these,  and 
twenty  Chian  galleys,  they  n^ade  for  Miletus,  where 
Alcibiades  had  greait  int^^est  among  the  leading  m^ 
by  which,  according  to  the  promise  he  ha^  nuide  to 
Endius,  he  hx^d  to  win  this  important  city  bslbre  he 
received  any  rdnforcement  &om  Peloponnesiis.    They 

>  That  AlcJbtmles,  b|^|r  any  other  TlewB,  It  KcmjiKtsin  •i;inifiij|p,iii 
supported. 
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CHAP,     arrived  there  just  in  time  for  this  purpose;  and  ahnost 
>  immediately  after  the  Milesians  had  revolted  from 

Athens,  the  united  squadrons  of  Strombichides  and 
Thrasydes,  nineteen  galleys,  appeared  before  the 
harbour;  but  not  being  admitted,  they  took  their 
station  at  Lade. 

The  success  of  Alcibiades  at  Miletus  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  treaty — the  first  that  had  yet  been 
concluded — between  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Persia. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  terms  had  been  dictated  by 
Tissaphemes,  and  that  Chalcideus,  in  his  eagerness  to 
secure  so  important  an  advantage  for  his  country, 
adopted  them  without  weighing  their  fuU  import. 
For  the  first  clause  declared,  that  whatever  territory 
and  towns  the  king  or  his  ancestors  had  possessed, 
should  again  be  his.  The  allies  were  to  co-operate  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  drawing  tribute,  or  any 
other  benefit,  from  these  cities.  Revolted  subjects  of 
the  king  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians — a  clause  pointed  against  Amorges; — 
and  the  king  was  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  all  who 
should  revolt  from  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

The  Athenian  forces  were  soon  after  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  sixteen  galleys  under  Diomedon, 
who,  falling  in  with  a  squadron  of  ten  Chians,  made 
himself  master  of  four  of  them,  with  which  he  sailed 
to  Samos.  But  the  rest,  aided  by  a  land  force,  en- 
gaged Lebedos  and  Eras  in  revolt.  Tissaphemes  also 
marched  to  Teos,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  its 
fortifications,  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  begun. 
The  Teians  were  now  perfectly  helpless ;  and  when 
the  satrap  had  retreated,  and  Diomedon  appeared 
with  ten  galleys,  they  consented  to  receive  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  same  terms  as  the  Peloponnesians.  In 
an  attempt  which  he  next  made  to  recover  Erae  he 
was  repulsed.  But  during  his  absence  an  advantage, 
much  more  important  to  Athens,  though  tarnished 
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perhaps  by  unnecessaiy  bloodshed,   was  gained  at     chap. 
Samos.  , 

We  have  no  information  ss  to  the  state  of  Samos 
after  its  last  unfortunate  struggle  with  Athens.  It 
may  however  be  safely  presumed  that  Pericles,  when 
he  conquered  the  island,  re-established  the  democra- 
tical  constitution  which  he  had  substituted  for  the 
oligarchical  government  in  his  first  expedition.  And 
that  democracy  continued  to  subsist  there  down  to 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  is  confirmed 
by  the  hostility  kept  up  throughout  the  war  by  the 
oligarchical  refugees  at  Ansea.  Still,  as  the  island 
gradually  recovered  its  prosperity,  the  privileged  class 
seems  also  to  have  looked  upward,  perhaps  contrived 
to  regain  a  part  of  the  substance  of  power  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  probably  betrayed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  revive  its  ancient  pretensions  on  the  first 
opportunity.  That  it  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
this  point,  may  be  regarded  as  certain ;  because  other- 
wise Samos  would  have  been  among  the  foremost  to 
revolt  from  Athens  ^ ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  no 
less  clear,  that  the  state  of  parties  there  was  such  as 
to  excite  a  high  degree  of  mutual  jealousy,  and  great 
alarm  in  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the 
island  at  this  juncture  would  have  been  almost  irre- 
parable. The  issue  is  veiy  briefly  related  by  Thuq^- 
dides.  The  commonalty  rose  against  the  oligarchic^ 
party,  killed  200,  sentenced  twice  that  number  to 
banishment,  and  took  possession  of  their  lands  and 
houses.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling,  if  it  was  not  an  act  of  self-defence ; 
for  otherwise  a  time  would  have  been  chosen  when 
there  was  a  greater  Athenian  force  at  hand.  During 
the  insurrection  there  were  but  three  Athenian  galleys 

■  Krueger*s  grammAtlad  pmoi  thst  oUgareby  was  cttabltihcd  at  Samoi,  deilved 
flrom  the  use  of  the  cooluBctiye  in  Tbucyd.  yui.  63.  Ararotfrdlrrfs  aftro2  Axx^Aott 
&a  M^  AXryopxw'^Wt  does  not  seem  suAcient  to  outweigh  these  argunientk 
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CHAP,  in  the  harbour ;  the  crews  of  course  took  an  active 
,  part  with  their  friends,  in  a  struggle  which  so  deeply 
involved  the  interest  and  the  safety  of  Athais ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  charge  tiiem  with  the  guilt, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  the  bloodshed*^  As 
this  event  afforded  a  mire  pledge  of  the  zealous  loyally 
of  the  Samians,  they  were  rewarded  by  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  assembly,  which  declared  them  inde- 
pendent ;  and  they  requited  this  mark  of  confidence 
with  a  rigorous  precaution  against  the  remains  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  who  were  not  only  deprived  of  all 
political  rights,  but,  as  a  degraded  caste,  were  for- 
bidden to  intermarry  with  the  plebeian  families. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  twenty  Peloponnesian  galleys 
at  Piraeus  had  suddenly  sallied  out  against  the  observ- 
ing squadron,  defeated  it^  and  sailed  away  with  four 
prizes  to  Oenchreae,  where  they  renewed  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage  to  Ionia.  They  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Astyochus,  who  had  succeeded  Melancridas^ 
in  the  office  of  High  Admiral.  It  seems  however  that 
there  were  vwy  few  of  them  readyfor  a  long  voyage ;  for 
Astyochus,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Asia,  took 
with  him  no  more  than  four  galleys.  What  prevented 
him  fix)m  using  some  of  those  which  had  been  long  col- 
lected at  Coring — whether  he  had  secret  motives  for 
haste  which  did  not  permif  lum  to  wait  till  they  could 
be  drawn  across  the  isthmus  —  Thucydides  does  not 
inform  us.  But  on  arriving  at  Chios  he  found  that 
Lesbos  had  become  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Chians, 
wi^ng  to  draw  as  many  of  the  subjects  of  Athens  as 
they  could  into  their  revolt,  and  ambitious  of  showing 
what  they  could  effect  without  Peloponnesian  suc- 
cours, had  made  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of 

^  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  language  of  Thucydides  does  not  bear 
out  the  calumnious  assertion,  that  befbre  the  Insurrection  **  intemgence  was  tent  to 
Ifte  ootmmmder  of  three  Atkemian  triremeM  then  at  Samoa. 

*  For  it  does  not  appear  Chat  he  was  deposed  from  his  oAoe,  tlioagh  Chalddcus 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Chios. 
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Diniadas  a  Laconian,  with  thirteen  galleys  to  Lesbos,  chap. 
according  to  the  plan  arranged  in  the  congress  at  . 
Corinth.  A  land  force,  consisting  partly  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  pajrtly  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  marched  at  the  same 
time,  under  Evalas  a  Spartan,  to  Gumse,  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Mohs  to  the  opposite  island. 
The  appearance  of  the  Chian  squadron  was  inmie- 
diately  attended  with  the  revolt  of  Methynuia,  where 
it  left  four  galleys  under  the  command  of  Eubulus, 
and  of  Mitylene.  But  here  it  was  surprised  by  twenty- 
five  Athenian  galleys  under  Diomedon  and  Leon, 
who  had  recently  arrived  with  ten  from  Athens.  All 
the  Chian  vessels  in  the  harbour  fell  into  their 
hands ;  and  then,  landing  their  men,  after  defeating 
the  enemy's  land  force,  they  stormed  the  city.  In 
this  state  the  affairs  of  Lesbos  were  found  by  As- 
tyochus,  who  arrived  soon  after,  with  his  four  galleys 
and  one  from  Chios,  at  Eresus.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Eubulus,  who  after  the  capture  of  Mitylene  had 
escaped  from  Methynma  with  the  loss  of  a  galley. 
Astyochus  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  preserve 
Methymna ;  and  when  it  failed,  sailed  back  to  Chios, 
where  he  was  joined  by  six  galleys  from  the  squadron 
at  CenchresB.  Leon  and  Diomedon,  after  having 
completely  re-established  the  Athenian  dominion  in 
Lesbos,  returning  southward,  took  the  new  town 
which  the  Clazomenians  were  fortifying  on  ihe  main 
over  against  their  island,  and  transported  aUwhom 
they  found  there  —  the  chief  movers  of  the  rebellkm 
made  their  escape  —  back  to  the  island,  which  again 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  Athens.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  on  the  war  against  Chios ;  aiid  hav- 
ing landed  at  several  points  of  the  coast,  and  defeated 
the  troops  which  marched  against  them,  they  com- 
pelled the  Chians  to  keep  within  their  walls,  leaving 
their  rich  fields,  which  were  adorned  with  all  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  since  the  Persian  war  had  never  been 
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CHAF.  trodden  by  an  enemy,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
invaders.  This  turn  of  affidrs  excited  the  more  dis- 
content, as  the  revolt,  which  was  the  occasion  of  these 
evils,  had  not  been  approved  of  by  the  people  at 
large ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  for  restoring 
the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  But  the  government  was 
apprised  of  this  design,  and  sent  for  Astyochus,  who 
was  at  Erjthrse  with  four  galleys,  to  concert  measures 
with  him  for  averting  the  danger. 

Late  in  the  summer  an  armament  of  forty-eight 
ships,  including  some  transports  with  1000  heavy- 
armed  Athenians,  1500  Argives,  and  a  thousand  from 
other  allied  states,  arrived  at  Samos,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phrynichus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides,  and 
forthwith  crossed  over  and  encamped  in  the  territory 
of  Miletus.  Chalcideus  had  fallen  some  time  before 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians  stationed  at  Lade, 
who  had  landed  at  Panormus  on  the  Milesian  coast. 
But  his  Peloponnesian  troops,  with  800  Milesians  and 
some  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Tissaphemes,  who 
himself  brought  a  body  of  cavalry  into  the  field,  gave 
battle  to  the  enemy.  ^  The  Athenians  gained  the 
victory,  though  their  Argive  allies,  who  were  opposed 
to  tibe  Milesians,  and  advanced  too  carelessly  against 
an  enemy  whom  they  despised,  were  worsted,  and 
lost  300  men ;  and  as  in  the  end  the  Milesians  were 
driven  within  their  walls,  the  Athenians  immediately 
prepared  to  invest  their  city.  But  on  the  same  day 
they  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  an  arma- 
ment composed  of  thirty-three  Peloponnesian  galleys, 
twenty  from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus.  The 
Siceliot  squadron  was  commanded  by  Hermocrates, 
whose  persuasions  had  mainly  induced  his  countrymen 
to  prosecute  the  war,  with  a  view  to  the  final  over- 

*  The  SputsD  who  aocordiDg  to  mage  (tee  Arndd's  Thac  toLil  p.  66.)  suc- 
ceeded ChakUeoi,  probably  iook  the  oomniMid  in  this  btttle.    But  his  name  ii  not 
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throw  of  Athens.  But  the  whole  fleet  was  consigned  chap. 
to  the  charge  of  Theramenes,  a  Lacedssmonian/  who  , 
was  to  deliver  it  up  to  Astyochus.  They  first  touched 
at  the  isle  of  Leros,  and  there  hearing  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  before  Miletus,  sailed  into  the  bay  of  lasus 
to  gain  further  information  on  the  state  of  affairs. 
While  they  were  encamped  for  the  night  at  Tichiussa, 
a  Milesian  town  on  this  coast,  they  received  a  visit 
from  Alcibiades,  who  acquainted  them  with  the  recent 
battle,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought,  and  pressed 
them,  if  they  wished  to  save  Ionia,  to  lose  no  time  in 
succouring  Miletus;  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  sail  next  morning  to  its  relief. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  commanders  were  in- 
formed of  their  movements,  and  deliberated  on  their 
own  plan  of  action.  Most  of  them  were  desirous  of 
waiting  for  the  enemy,  and  giving  him  battle;  but 
Phrynichus  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
expose  the  conmionwealth  to  such  a  risk.  They  could 
always  find  opportunities  enough  of  fighting  when 
they  had  ascertained  the  enemy's  strength  and  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  ensure  a  victory.  After 
the  disasters  they  had  experienced  it  would  be 
prudent  to  avoid  a  battle,  if  they  could,  under  any 
but  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  but  it  would 
be  madness,  for  a  point  of  honour  to  rush  into  a 
voluntary  danger,  the  extent  of  which  they  could  not 
yet  estimate.  He  therefore  advised  that  they  should 
immediately  sail  away  to  Samos,  with  their  wounded, 
and  all  the  property  which  they  had  brought  with 
them;  but  that  they  should  not  even  encumber 
themselves  with  their  booty.  From  Samos,  when 
they  had  collected  all  their  forces,  they  might  com- 
mence offensive  operations  as  occasion  might  offer 
itself.  This  advice,  which  Thucydides  considers  as 
highly  judicious,  was  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  and 
that  very  day  they  quitted  Miletus,  which  after  their 

VOL.  m.  1 1 
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CHAP,  victoiy  had  seemed  to  be  within  their  graep.  Thei^ 
^"^^  Argive  auxiliaries,  mortified  by  their  recent  defeat, 
returned  home.  The  Peloponnesians  arrived  at 
Miletus  on  the  mprrow  of  their  de{)arture,  and,  having 
stayed  a  day  there,  sailed  back,  with  the  twenty  Chian 
gaUeys,  which  were  commanded  by  Chalcideus  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  to  fetch  the  masts,  sails,  and 
rigging,  which  they  had  left  when  they  were  preparing 
for  action  at  Tichiussa.  Tissaphemes  met  th^n  there 
with  an  army,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  sail  inmie- 
diatdy  .gJst  la.^  the  »t,«„ghdd  pf  hi.  rivd 
Amorges.  At  lasus  they  were  taken  for  an  Athenian 
fleet  —  for  no  other  had  yet  been  seen  there  —  and 
were  thus  enabled  the  more  easily  to  take  the  place 
and  Amorges  himself  alive.  They  delivered  him  up 
to  Tissaphemes,  and  sacked  the  town,  where  they 
found  great  treasures,  the  fruits  of  long  prosperity. 
A  body  of  mercenaries,  mostly  Peloponnesians,  who 
had  served  Amorges,  was  incorporated  with  the  con- 
quering armament.  The  town  was  given  up  to 
Tissaphemes,  with  the  captive  inhabitants,  for  whom 
he  paid  a  stipulated  ransom.  The  fleet  then  returned 
to  Miletus,  where  Philippus  was  stationed  as  governor, 
and  Pedaritus  was  sent  in  the  like  capacity  to  Chios. 
In  th6  autumn  the  Athenians  at  Samoa  were  rein- 
forced by  thirty-five  galleys  under  Charminus,  Strom- 
bichides,  and  Euctemon,  and  their  whole  force,  which 
was  collected  at  Samos,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
four.  They  now  determined  to  divide  it  into  two 
squadrons,  and  to  send  one  of  thirty  sail,  with  part 
of  the  heavy  infantry  in  transports^  under  Strom* 
bichides,  Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  to  Chios ;  while 
seventy-four  remained  to  command  the  sea,  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Miletus. 

Astyochus  was  at  Chios,  busied  in  exacting  hostages, 
wd  taking  other  precautions  against  the  plans  of  the 
disaffected,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Thera- 
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menes;  and  after  such  an  accession  to  his  strength,  chap. 
being  no  longer  apprehensive  of  insurrection  at  Chios,  ^^  ^^ 
he  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  ten  Chian,  and  as  many 
Peloponnesian  galleys  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Cla- 
zomense.  He  first  tried  to  persuade  the  partizans  of 
Athens  to  migrate  to  Daphnus,  a  place  on  the  main 
land  where  the  refiigees  of  the  opposite  party  had 
previously  settled.  But  when  his  arguments,  though 
seconded  by  those  of  Tamos,  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  Ionia,  under  Tissaphemes,  proved  unavailing,  he 
assaulted  the  town,  which  was  unwalled ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  repulsed,  and  sailed  away  to  Cuma. 
Here  he  received  an  application  from  Lesbos,  where 
the  enemies  of  Athens  wished  to  tiy  the  success  of 
another  revolution ;  and  Astyochus  himself  seems  to 
have  been  provoked  by  his  former  failure  with  a 
strong  desire  to  renew  the  attempt.  But  as  the 
Corinthians  and  other  allies  were  only  disheartened 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  same  event,  he  re- 
luctantly returned  to  Chios,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  Pedaritus.  The  Lesbian  malcontents  how- 
ever did  not  abandon  their  object,  but  sent  envoys 
with  fresh  proposals  to  Chios,  and  they  were  again 
warmly  supported  by  Astyochus.  But  the  Chians, 
who  felt  that  they  had  need  of  all  their  forces  for 
their  own  defence,  were  no  longer  inclined  to  seek  a 
distant  adventure ;  and  Pedaritus  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  enterprise.  Vexed  at  this 
rebuff,  Astyochus  so  far  forgot  his  duty  and  his 
dignity  as  to  threaten,  that  to  whatever  distress  the 
Chians  might  be  reduced,  they  should  obtain  no 
succours  from  him,  and  then  sailed  away  with  a  few 
Peloponnesian  galleys  to  take  the  command  of  the 
armament  at  Miletus.  He  arrived  there  after  having 
very  narrowly  escaped  falling  in  with  the  Athenian 
squadron  bound  for  Chios,  through  a  false  alarm  of  a 
meditated  insurrection  at  Erythrae,  which   induced 
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CHAP,  lum  to  turn  back  to  ascertain  the  truth.  About  the 
f  same  time  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys,  one  Laconian, 
one  Syracusan,  and  ten  from  Thurii,  where  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  interest  now  prevailed  again,  arrived  at 
Cnidus  under  the  conmiand  of  a  Rhodian  exile,  Do- 
rieus  son  of  Diagoras.  Cnidus  had  been  induced  by 
Tissaphemes  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  half  of  the 
galleys  remained  to  guard  it,  while  the  rest  took  their 
station  at  the  Triopian  foreland,  with  the  view  of 
intercepting  some  corn-ships  which  were  known  to  be 
on  their  way  from  Egypt,  and  probably  bound  for 
Athens.  But  the  Athenian  fleet,  sailing  from  Samos, 
captured  the  six  galleys  at  Triopium,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  storming  Cnidus,  which  was  without  walls ; 
but  was  at  length  forced  to  return,  after  ravaging 
the  Cnidian  territory,  to  its  station  at  Samos. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  Astyochus,  when  he  came  to  Miletus,  was  the  re- 
vision of  the  treaty  which  Chalcideus  had  concluded 
with  Tissaphemes.  The  Peloponnesians  had  begun 
to  be  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
satrap,  who,  from  motives  which  we  shall  soon  find  a 
fitter  occasion  to  explain,  had  made  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay  which  he  had  promised 
to  their  seamen.  Still  the  pay,  though  lowered, 
was  sufficient,  and  regularly  furnished ;  the  plunder 
of  lasus  was  not  yet  expended ;  and  the  Milesians 
zealously  contributed  to  all  the  demands  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  thought  expedient  to  bind  Tissaphemes 
by  articles  more  explicit  than  those  of  the  former 
treaty ;  and  a  new  one  was  framed,  which  provided 
that  the  King  should  maintain  all  the  forces  he  might 
send  for,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  his  dominions. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  alter- 
ation made  in  the  conditions  of  the  alliance ;  for  the 
clause  in  the  first  treaty  which  declared  the  King 
entitled  to  all  the  territories  and  cities  which  he  or 
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his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed,  was  retained  with  a  chap. 
very  slight  variation  of  expression.  After  the  new 
treaty  waa  ratified,  Theramenes  resigned  his  command 
to  Astyochus,  and  departed ;  but  venturing  to  cross 
the  ^gean  in  a  small  vessel,  in  the  most  dangerous 
season,  he  was  lost  at  sea.^ 

The  Athenian  squadron  designed  for  the  siege  of 
Chios,  after  losing  three  galleys  in  a  storm,  first 
sailed  to  Lesbos^  to  complete  its  preparations,  and  on 
arriving  at  Chios  the  new  generals,  being  decidedly 
superior  both  by  sea  and  land,  began  to  fortify  a 
place  called  Delphinium,  not  far  from  the  city,  which 
was  both  naturally  strong  on  the  land  side,  and  com- 
manded several  harbours.  The  Chians,  dispirited  by 
their  past  defeats,  and  distrustful  of  one  another — 
for  several  citizens  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
oligarchical  government  on  the  charge  of  favouring 
the  Athenians — did  not  venture  on  any  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  enemy's  works,  but  sent  to  Miletus  for 
aid.  Astyochus,  as  he  had  threatened,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  request,  and  Pedaritus,  in  his  despatches 
to  Sparta,  complained  of  the  admiral's  conduct,  but 
was  obliged  to  remain  inactive.  The  losses  and 
suflferings  of  the  Chians  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  desertion  of  their  slaves,  who,  as  they  were 
extraordinarily  numerous,  and  had  been  treated  with 
much  harshness  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which 
their  numbers  inspired,  now  that  the  besiegers  began 
to  entrench  themselves  in  a  permanent  position,  ran 
away  in  crowds,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  were  enabled  most  grievously  to  annoy  their 

'  Tbii}  seems  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  words  imwKtvw  iv  KiKtiri  kpay((ercu, 
Tbuc.  VIII.  38.,  which  have  given  rise  to  various  coiyectures,  as  may  he  seen  in 
Dr.  Arnold's  note.  *A^wiCt»  is  the  word  commonly  used  on  such  occasions, 
meaning  simply  to  sink  or  drown.  So  Xenophon,  Hell.  i.  6. 33.  KoAAucpoTtSar 
awortai^p  is  rV  ddKarratf  It^eofUrBti,  JBUan,  V.  H.  xu.  61.  Bop^ — r^y 
ivyofiiy  atrrov  r^tf  yavrucii¥  i,^>dyur9¥, 

*  Tet  Dobree's  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  Dr.  Arnold's  observation  on  Thuc. 
VIII.  34.  It  is  far  from  clear  why  the  Athenians  should  have  gone  to  Lesbos  for 
building- tools,  instead  of  bringing  them  from  Samos. 
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CHAP,  masters.  As  the  evil  grew,  and  the  AtheniaD  works 
^^"'  advanced,  Pedaritus  sent  again  to  expostulate  with 
Astyochus,  and  to  urge  him  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
Chios  with  his  whole  fleet,  while  it  was  yet  time  to 
save  it,  before  the  enemy's  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted. And  as  the  allies  began  to  express  their 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  Chiaiis,  the  admiral's  pride 
and  resentment  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  prepared 
to  comply  with  their  demand.  But  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  he  received  advice  from  Caunus,  that 
a  squadron  of  twenty-seven  galleys  had  arrived  there 
from  Peloponnesus,  with  eleven  Spairtan  conmiissioners 
on  board,  who  were  appointed  to  aid  him  with  their 
counsels.  This  squad^n  had  been  fitted  out  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  two  agents  whom  Pharnabazus  had 
sent  to  Sparta,  and  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Antisthenes.  The  commissioners  were  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  Pedaritus,  and 
were  empowered,  if  they  should  think  fit,  to  remove 
Astyochus,  and  to  pu,t  Antisthenes  in  his  room. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  send  this  squadron,  or 
any  other  force  which  they  should  deem  requisite,  to 
the  Hellespont,  under  the  conimand  of  Glearchus. 
At  Melos,  as  they  crossed  the  -^gean,  they  had 
fiJlen  in  with  ten  Athenian  galleys,  and  captured 
three  of  them ;  but  feariijg  that  the  rest  would  give 
notice  of  their  approach  at  Samos,  they  shaped  their 
course  to  Crete,  and,  fetching  a  lai^e  compass,  at 
length  reached  Caunus,  from  whence  they  sent  to 
Miletus,  to  apprise  Astyochus  of  their  arrival. 

He  immediately  dropped  the  design  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Chios  for  an  object  which,  both  on  public  and 
personal  grounds,  was  so  much  more  interesting  to 
him,  and  proceeded  southward  for  the  purpose  of 
escorting  the  squadron  and  his  assessors  to  Miletus. 
As  he  passed  by  the  isle  of  Cos,  he  took  advantage  of 
a  terrible  earthquake,   which  had  recently  thrown 
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down  a  great  part  of  the  principal  city,  to  complete  chap. 
its  destruction,  and  to  spoil  the  islanders,  who  took  ^*^^"- 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  of  all  their  property.  He 
had  proposed  to  land  at  Cnidus  for  the  night ;  but 
when  he  arrived  there  he  learnt  that  Charminus,  the 
Athenian  admiral,  was  stationed  with  20  galleys  on 
the  south-east  coast,  to  look  out  for  the  squadron  that 
had  just  put  into  Caunus ;  and  he  was  persuaded  by 
the  Cnidians  to  pursue  his  voyage  until  he  fell  in  with 
Charminus.  He  therefore  held  on  his  course  to  the 
isle  of  Syme,  where  the  Athenians  lay,  anli  a  part  of 
his  fleet  having  been  separated  in  a  dark  rainy  night 
from  the  rest,  presented  itself  in  the  morning  alone 
to  the  view  of  Charminus,  who  took  it  for  the  squadron 
which  he  was  seeking,  and  immediately  attacked  it, 
sank  three  galleys,  and  disabled  some  others.  But  his 
victory  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  coming  up  from  his 
rear  to  the  scene  of  action,  began  to  surroimd  his 
small  squadron.  He  lost  six,  but  eflfected  his  escape 
with  the  rest  to  Halicamassus.  Astyochus  returned 
to  Cnidus,  were  he  was  joined  by  the  squadron  from 
Caunus ;  and  the  united  armament  proceeded  in 
triumph  to  erect  a  trophy  on  Syme.  Soon  after  it 
had  sailed  back  to  Cnidus,  the  Athenian  fleet  also  re- 
paired to  Syme,  to  fetch  away  the  naval  stores  which 
Charminus  had  left  there  ;  but  though  it  passed  near 
the  Peloponnesian  station,  no  c^er  of  battle  was  made 
on  either  side. 

AVhUe  the  Peloponnesians  Were  refitting  their 
galleys  at  Cnidus,  Tissaphemes  came  to  confer  with 
the  Spartan  commissioners  on  their  common  interests; 
and  they  both  laid  before  him  their  ^^ews  sls  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war,  and  r^nonstrated  with 
him  on  some  points  of  his  past  proceedings.  Among 
them  was  Lichas,  the  same  person  whom  we  have 
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CHAF.     met  with  on  other  occasions  S  and  who  on  this  was 
.  the  foremost  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  Sparta.     He 

alone  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  the  importance 
of  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  to  the  court  of 
Persia  in  both  the  treaties  concluded  with  Tissaphemes. 
If  the  king  was  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  to 
all  the  territories  that  his  ancestors  had  ever  ruled, 
it  would  follow,  he  observed,  that  not  only  all  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  but  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Bceotia, 
must  again  be  parts  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and 
Sparta,  instead  of  restoring  liberty  to  Greece,  would  be 
replacing  the  barbarian  yoke  on  Jier  neck.  He  could 
not  consent  to  receive  the  Persian  pay  for  their  troops  on 
such  terms.  The  treaties  must  be  altered^  or  the  negoti- 
ation must  cease.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  inferences 
pointed  out  by  Lichas  were  contemplated  by  either 
party  at  the  making  of  the  treaty ;  but  his  remark 
rendered  some  declaration  necessary.  Tissaphemes 
would  neither  alter  nor  explain  the  obnoxious  clause, 
and  broke  off  the  conference  with  signs  of  indignant 
anger.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  really  irritated  by  the  observation  of  Lichas, 
having  hoped  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  master,  by 
obtaining  a  nominal  admission  of  antiquated  preten- 
sions, without  giving  offence  to  the  Greeks.  But  his 
character  renders  it  more  probable,  that  if  he  had  felt 
any  anger  he  would  not  have  betrayed  it,  and  that 
the  emotion  he  displayed  was  a  mere  pretext  for 
abruptly  terminating  an  interview  which  did  not 
promise  him  any  advantage. 

The  issue  of  this  scene  disposed  the  Peloponnesians 
the  more  readily  to  receive  overtures  which  about 
this  time  were  made  to  them  by  some  of  the  principal 
Rhodians,  who  desired  to  break  off  their  connection 
with  Athens.  The  accession  of  this  great  and  flou^ 
rishing  island  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  would  open 

*   Above,  pp.  328.  341. 
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a  prospect  of  reinforcements  for  their  fleet,  and  of  chap. 
supplies  which  might  enable  them  to  maintain  it  . 
without  the  aid  of  Tissaphemes.  They  therefore 
sailed  from  Cnidus  with  ninety-four  galleys,  and 
suddenly  appeared  before  Oamirus.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
invitation  on  which  they  had  come,  were  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  this  formidable  armament,  especially  as 
their  town  was  not  fortified,  and  fled.  The  Spartans 
however  called  a  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
their  partizans  who  remained  in  Camirus,  and  by 
deputations  from  the  two  other  principal,  towns  of 
the  island,  Lindus  and  lalysus,  and  which  decided  on 
revolt.  The  Athenians  at  Samos  heard,  a  little  too 
late,  of  the  danger,  and  though  they  sail^  to  Rhodes 
without  delay,  they  found  it  in  the  enemjr's  power. 
Henceforth  it  became  a  principal  object  of  their 
operations.  But  as  it  was  able  to  defend  itself 
against  their  attacks,  the  Peloponnesians,  having 
levied  a  sum  of  about  two  and  thirty  talents  fi*om 
the  Rhodians,  laid  up  their  fleet  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 
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ON  SOMB  OF  THE^  CHASGES  BBOUGHT  AGAINST  PBRTCT.E8* 

ArrKNsu    Xhs  character  of  Pericles  has  heen  viewed  as  diverselj  in  our 

day  as  by  his  contemporaries.    His  political  conduct  has  been 

•  considered,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  in  the  text    But  some 

of  the  charges  which  have  been  l»x>aght  against  him,  and  whidi 
deeply  a£foct  his  personal  reputation,  deserve  a  somewhat  more 
minute  discussion  than  could  properly  be  bestowed  on  them  in  the 
body  of  this  work.  We  have  first  to  notice  that  which  concerns 
his  integrity  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  money.  This  charge 
has  become  much  more  formidable,  since  Boeckh  has  expressed 
his  deliberate  assent  to  it.  We  shall  presently  consider  Bdeokh^s 
argument  on  this  subject^  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  lights  in  which 
it  is  posdble  the  learned  author  himself  may  not  have  viewed  it. 
But  we  must  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  passage  of  Plato  which 
we  have  touched  on  at  the  end  of  chap,  xviii.  To  show  how  ill 
FMcfes  had  succeeded-  in  managing  his  countrymen,  Socrtttea  la 
these  made  to  observe,  that,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  th^  con- 
victed him  of  peculation,  and  were  near  condemning  him  to  death. 
It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  collect  Plato's  own  opinion  as 
to  the  foundation  of  the  charge  from  such  an  allusion.  But  we 
think  we  are  warranted  in  rejecting  the  fact  itself  which  he  assumes, 
and  in  believing  that  he  has  misrepresented  the  nature  of  the 
charge  on  which  Pericles  was  condemned.  We  do  not,  rely  on 
the  silence  of  Plutarch  (Per.  35.)  or  on  the  language  of  Diodorus 
(xn.  45.  fjLiKpcLQ  Tivac  iL<l>opfjLaQ  iyKkrifjLarbtv  XaCcivrcc),  or  even  of 
Isocrates  (De  Pace,  §  152.  ovac  iiri  rov  Ihiov  ')(prifjLaTierfjL6y  ApfXTiercv, 
aXXa  rov  fiey  oIkov  iXama  rov  avrov  KaTikiirtv  $  irapa  rov  irarpoc 
TTopiXa^ey,  k*  r.  X.),  but  would  merely  ask,  whether  Thucydides^  if 
he  had  known  that  Pericles  was  convicted  of  peculation,  could  not 
only  have  put  words  into  his  mouth  which  imply  that  his  integrity 
was  above  suspicion  (11. 60.  xprifidruy  Kptitrtrbtv),  but  have  spoken 
of  him  as  a  person  notoriously  most  incorruptible  (XL  65.  xprifidrntv 
kfi^pav&Q  kliaporaroQ).  Nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary value  of  Plato's  historical  allusions,  can  think  that  in  the 
Grorgias  deserving  even  of  the  name  of  a  testimony,  in  opposition 
to  such  authority.  But  as  Pericles  had  on  former  occasions  been 
charged  with  peculation,  it  was  natural  enough  that  Plato  should 
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treat  this  as  the  grocmd  of  his  last  impeachmeDt^  the  precise  iiatnie 
of  which — as  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  TliucTdidei^ 
Plutarch^  and  Diodoms — it  was  probably  not  very  easj  to 
collect. 

Bat  it  may  be  objected  by  some  readers^  that  Flato^  who^  aa 
they  have  been  informed,  was  himself  so  warm  an  admirer  of 
Pericles,  as  to  assign  to  him  the  praise  af  mperetmnenee  m  wkai^ 
toas  wiscy  greats  and  hecondng^  would  not,  upon  a  Bght  surmisey 
have  stated  a  fact  so  ii^urious  to  the  reputation  of  this  wise,  greal» 
and  honourable  man.  The  objection  would  be  natural  enough; 
for  there  are  some  blunders  so  gross,  that  they  seem  incredible 
until  they  are  pointed  out  Any  one  who  haj^ena  to  have  read^ 
the  long  declamatioQ,  in  which  the  rhetorician  Aiistides  labovra. 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  Perides  from  Phrto's  attacks,  must 
be  surprised  to  find  PUto  called  up  to  vouch  for  the  character  of 
the  mim  whom  in  the  Gorgias  he  assailed  with  an  almost  bitter 
severity.  And  even  if  we  had  not  such  ample  evidence  of  Plato's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  no  ordinary  degree  of  simplicity  is  requbrite 
to  enable  any  one  to  allege.the  phiksopher^s  ironical  language  in 
the  IMieno  (nepucXea  tAvf^  fuyaXowptw^  ao^p  ^y^pc)  as  a  serioua 
eulogy^  and  on  the  moral  character  of  Perides.  That  character 
has  been  more  endangered  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
defended,  than  by  Ihe  arguments  with  which  it  has  been  attacked; 
and  Pericles  might  well  have  spared  the  good  wcHrd  of  an  advocate^ 
who  exalts  him  in  ordec  to  depress  Athens,  and  permits  him  even 
to  share  the  praises  of  Pisistratus,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating 
iliat  the  glory  of  Athenian  art  and  literature  belongs  less  to  the 
people  than  to.  the  tyrant  and  the  demagogue^  andtiius  of  suggesting 
an  ei^planation  of  the  wonderfid  and  nngular  phmtomemonf  that 
the  intellectual  greatness  of  Athens  could  aobsist  and  even  increase 
in  s^te  of  her  freedom. 

The  only  ground  which  Boeckh  opposes  to  the  testimony  of 
Thucydides  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  Pericles,  is,  that  the 
report  about  his  pecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which  he  was  said 
to  have  relieved  himself  by  kindling  the  Pek^onnesum  war,  was 
too  prevalent  not  to  have  had  some  foundation*  (St.  d.  Ath.  IL  c  8.) 
But  if  this  argument  is  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  it  would  lead 
us  to  an.  inference  which  Boeckh  seems  not  sufficiently  to  hava 
considered.  There  was  another  report  eqmdly  prevalent  and  xe* 
t>eated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  charged  Perides  with  in* 
dulging  a  very  expensive  vice,  by  the  ministry,  sometimes  of 
Phidias,  sometimes,  of  Pyrilampes,  sometimes  of  Ai^iasia  (Phut 
Per.  13. 32.)  ;  and.it  seems  dear  that  the  two  charges  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  The  habits  of  Pericles  —  his  ordinary  frugally. 
and  strict  economy. — are  suffidently  attested  to  convince  us,  that 
uule^  his  private  income  was  drained  by. this,  kind  of  expenditnre^ 
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Amu^tt  he  could  scarcelj  have  had  any  temptation  to  embezde  the  public 
^  money.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  whether  Boeckh  himself 
»  would  degrade  Pericles  to  a  level  with  Louis  XV.  On  the  other 
hand  our  ant^acobin  historian,  instead  of  attempting  to  refute  this 
charge,  exults  in  it,  as  an  illustration  of  the  popular  UcentiousnesSy 
which  Pericles  whose  power  rested  on  the  patronage  which  he 
professed  of  democracy ,  was  obliged  to  aUow.  This  to  be  sure  is 
a  mode  of  begging  the  question,  which  must  injure  the  cause  of  the 
party  defended  in  the  judgment  of  every  impartial  and  intelligent 
reader.  But  we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  not- 
withstanding the  rumour  on  which  Boeckh  lays  so  much  stress,  the 
integrity  of  Pericles  is  as  firmly  established  by  the  most  authentic 
testimony  as  any  fact  in  history  of  like  kind  can  be ;  and  from  this 
fact  we  would  infer,  that  ihe  other  charge  was  equally  unfounded. 
It  seems  strange  that  Boedih  should  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how 
the  charge  of  peculation  should  become  current  at  Athens,  like 
many  other  rumours,  without  any  solid  ground ;  and  we  have  en- 
deavoured in  the  text  to  point  out,  how  the  other  scandal  might 
have  arisen  out  of  very  innocent  occasions.  We  would  rather 
leave  the  question  on  this  footing,  than  resort  to  any  vague  de- 
damation  about  the  supereminence  of  Pericles  in  what  was  wise^ 
greaty  and  becoming,  Tet  we  may  add,  that  every  well  attested 
£act  in  his  life  strengthens  our  intimate  conviction  of  the  general 
purity  of  his  character  ;  and  we  think  that  if  the  two  charges*  are 
once  admitted  to  be  so  connected  as  we  suppose  them  to  be,  few 
will  hesitate  in  rejecting  both. 

The  assemblies  in  the  house  of  Aspasia  were  uncommon  enough 
to  attract  much  attention,  and  to  give  rise  to  calumnious  reports  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  indicate  how  much  exaggeration  has 
been  admitted  into  the  prevailing  opinion  about  the  strict  seclusion 
in  wliich  the  Athenian  ladies  were  kept.  Jacobs  in  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  Greek  women  (  Vermischte  Schriften  IQ.)  has  shown 
how  much  this  opinion  requires  to  be  modified.  But  our  anti- 
democratical  historian  has  assumed  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  the  ground  of  an  hypotibesis,  on  the  influence 
of  the  Athenian  constitution  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
women.  To  refute  that  hypothesis  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  however  close  may  have  been  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian 
women,  in  the  most  turbulent  state  of  the  democracy,  it  cannot 
have  been  more  rigid  than  that  in  which  the  Portuguese  ladies, 
for  instance,  were  kept  under  the  stillness  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
But  from  whatever  side  the  fiction  is  examined,  its  absurdity  is  as 
glaring,  as  the  temerity  with  which  it  is  advanced  as  unquestionable 
matter  of  history. 

The  subject  of  this  Appendix  has  drawn  from  us  some  polemical 
remarks  which  we  would  willingly  have  avoided,  though  some 
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readers  may  have  expected  and  desired  that  they  should  occur 
more  frequentlj.  It  maj  indeed  be  useful,  and  need  not  be  dis- 
agreeable, to  point  out  mistakes  in  a  history  which  can  claim  the 
praise  of  candour  and  simplicity,  so  justly  bestowed  on  Thucy- 
dides  by  the  rhetorician  Aristides  in  the  declamation  already  alluded 
to  (vTcp  ruv  riTT.  IL  p.  163.  Dindorf.  ov  ^cXovecWac  cvcrcv  oiJ^e^cacy 
ovh*  €ic  dyuyoc  ^pelav^  ovh*  etc  tv  b  irpovBiro  irayra  hvcu^p^av^  &XX' 
iv  itrropiif.  Kai  ^iriyii<T€i  raXi|6ec  iirXwc  Topail^vQ.  But  where  that 
praise  is  illustrated  by  a  complete  antithesis ;  where  a  history  is 
all  polemical ;  where  the  facts  are  constantly  distorted  for  the 
sake  of  accommodating  them  to  the  one  end  which  the  writer  has 
proposed  to  himself;  so  that  the  whole  is  thoroughly  ingrained 
with  falsehood ;  those  who  are  best  able  to  estimate  its  character, 
will  be  most  reluctant  to  descend  to  an  exposure  of  its  particular 
errors. 


APPENDIX  II. 

ON  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ORATION  AGAINST  ALCIBIADES 

ATTRIBUTED   TO   ANDOCIDES. 

The  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  oration  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  not  only  as  affecting  the  use  which  may  be  made 
of  the  oration  itself,  but  also  because  it  is  connected  with  some 
other  doubtful  points  in  the  history  of  these  times.  The  discus- 
sion was  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  by  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  {Lectiones  LysiaoBy  cvi.)  and  Ruhnken  (JBtstaria  Critica 
OrcUorum  Gnecorumy  p.  LUL  foL),  who,  as  appears  from  Sluiter^s 
LectUmes  AndocidetBy  ed.  Schiller,  p.  10.,  has  done  b'ttle  more 
than  repeat  those  of  Yalckenaer.  For  though  Ruhnken  has 
shown  the  weakness  of  Taylor's  reasoning  in  many  points,  his  own 
is  neither  perfectly  sound,  nor  conclusive  on  the  whole  matter. 
Taylor  contends  that  the  oration  belongs  not  to  Andocides,  but  to 
Phseax.  His  main  argument  is,  that  it  appears  from  the  oration 
itself,  that  on  the  occasion  to  which  it  relates  three  persons  were 
threatened  with  ostracism  ;  that  Phseax  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  the  three,  and  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  the  two  others ;  while 
the  name  of  Andocides  is  nowhere  mentioned  among  them ; 
Phseax  therefore  must  have  been  the  author  of  this  oration ;  and 
this  conclusion  is,  he  conceives,  decisively  confirmed  by  Plutarch, 
who  (Alcib.  13.)  quotes  an  oration  of  Phseax  against  Alcibiades 
for  a  fact  (the  abuse  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  state)  which  is 
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Hkewiae  mentkmed  in  own.  To  this  Ruhnken  replies  that  the 
oration  of  Phieax  which  Plutarch  read  cannot  have  been  the  same 
«0  ourSf  beeanse,  if  it  had,  Plutarch  cotdd  not  have  felt  the  doubt 
which  he  expresses  (Sic  11.)  as  to  the  parties  who  contended 
with  each  other  to  ayoid  the  ostracism.  But  there  are  two  possible 
oases,  either  of  which  would  meet  thb  olgeclion.  Plutarch  might 
not  himself  have  seen  the  oration  of  Phseax,  but  have  quoted  it  at 
seeond  hand.  This  however  is  certainly  not  very  probable.  The 
other  ease  is,  that  Hutarch  may  not  have  meant,  either  in  Alcib. 
18.  or  in  Nic.  11.,  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  Phseax  was  one  of 
the  persons  in  danger  of  ostracism,  but  only  whether  it  was  he 
who  caballed  with  Alcibiades  to  cause  the  ostracism  to  fall  on 
Hyperbolus.  His  words,  Alcib.  13.,  are :  Cite  ^  tviol  ^paaiv^  ob  irpoc 
NiWar,  dXXa  vpoc  ^/cuca  ZiaKtrjfitiQ^  Ka\  r^v  itttvov  irpo<r\a€tiy 
Iracpiav,  llfjXaae  roy  *Xirip€o\oy.  By  the  lyioi  he  means  Theo- 
phrastus,  as  appears  from  the  other  passage,  Nic  11.  Ova:  dyyoU 
Sti  Qtw^aoTOQ  ilooTpoKitrdfiyai  ^ritri  roy  *Yircp^o\ov,  ^oiaxoc,  ov 
NiWov,  vpoc  *A\Ki^id^riy  eplaayroQ.  A  comparison  of  these 
passages  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Theophrastus  attributed 
the  machinations  by  which  Hyperbolas  was  ostracised  to  Alci* 
biades  and  Phaeax.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Theophrastus 
denied  a  fact,  which  seems  to  be  so  well  attested,  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  so  clear,  as  that  Nidas  was  one  of  the 
parties  in  danger.  It  did  not  follow  that  Nicias  conspired  with 
Alcibiades  against  Hyperbolus,  though  this  was  generally  sus- 
pected ;  and  Plutarch,  adopting  the  common  statement,  takes  little 
notice  of  Pheax,  but  may  have  been  aware  that  he  was  one  of 
the  persons  concerned.  But  Ruhnken  objects  that  Phasax,  if  he 
was  the  author  c^  this  bitter  attack  on  Alcibiades,  cannot  have 
conspired  with  him  against  Hyperbolus.  And  we  do  not  know 
that  he  did ;  but  the  oration  itself,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  his, 
would  not  prove  the  contrary.  For  it  might  have  been  composed 
before  the  compact  was  made  between  them.  The  argument 
which  it  suggests  against  ^e  o|^nion  of  Theophrastus,  might  not 
occur  to  Plutarch,  thoogh  ke  Iwd  read  it  as  the  work  of  Phieax, 
when  he  was  writing  his  life  of  Nidan.  And  certainly  he  is  not 
so  accuraie  iar  his  qnotationfi,  tiiat  we  should  lay  any  stress  on  tiie 
slight  wrianee  between  the  statement  which  he  quotes  from 
PhsBax,  as  to  the  abuse  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  account 
given  of  the  same  transaction  in  our  oration.  On  the  side  of 
Taylor's  opinion  there  still  remains  the  weighty  testimony  of 
Theophrastus  to  the  fact,  that  Phasax  was  one  of  the  persons 
threatened  with  ostracism  on  the  same  occasion  with  Alcibiades ;  and 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  Plutarch  tiioughtless  or  forgetful,  almost  to 
any  degree,  than  to  r^ect  this  testimony.  Whether  Theophrastus 
had  read  our  oration  is  another  matter,  which  however  does  not 
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concern  the  preient  qaestion  ;  for  it  most  be  remembered,  tiuit, 
whether  he  read  it  as  the  work  of  Phttax  or  of  Andocides,  it  must         ^ 
have  appeared  equally  to  ccmtradict  his  opinion.  • 

Among  Taylor's  secondary  arguments  one  is  derived  from  the 
embassy  mentioned  toward  the  end  of  our  oration,  which  he  thinks 
may  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  Phasax,  related  by  Thncy- 
dides,  v.  4.  But  Ruhnken  objects  that  our  orator  was  sent  to 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Molossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily; 
whereas  Phsoax  was  ambassador  only  to  the  last  two  oountries. 
On  the  other  hand  Lysias  mentions  the  travels  of  Andocides  in 
Sicily,  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and 
Cyprus.  But  Taylor  thinks  that  these  cannot  be  the  same  which 
are  alluded  to  in  our  oration,  because  Lysias  treats  them  not  as  an 
embassy  but  as  a  private  journey  (dvo^rifxia).  To  this  Ruhnken 
replies  that  the  language  of  Lysias  is  that  of  an  enemy.  Tardus 
sit  qui  non  videat  lA/siam,  ut  aeeusataremf  quam  Tpeateiav  dicere 
dehehat,  invidiose  dirohrifiiay  dicere.  But  here  it  is  Ruhnken  him- 
self who  has  committed  a  most  extraordinary  oversight.  For 
tiothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  context  of  Lysias  (Andocid. 
p.  103.)  than  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  travels  of  Andocides 
during  his  absence  from  Athens  after  the  affair  of  the  mysteries ; 
whereas  the  embassy  mentioned  in  our  oration  must  have  preceded 
that  affair.  This  is  noticed  by  Sluiter  (p. 9.),  who  observes: 
Miror  virorum  sagacissimarum  neutrum  animadvertisse^  non  de 
eadem  re  logui  Lysiam^  sivePseudo-Lysiam  de  qua  dicit  Andocides; 
non  enim  iUe  agit  de  legatione  Andocidis  sed  de  peregrinatione 
ejus  postpiaeuli  erga  Hemuis  sive  vercuHj  sivefalsam  accusationem. 
Wyttenbach  indeed  (quoted  in  Schiller's  note)  rejoins,  EtnosmirO' 
mury  Sluiterum  non  animadvertissey  legationem  et  peregrinationem 
Andocidis  a  Pseudo-Lysia  confundL  But  this  remark  seems  to  in- 
volve a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  yet  does  not  justify  Ruhnken's 
huiguage.  Still  the  embassy  described  in  our  oration  does  not  ap- 
pear to  agree  with  that  of  Phceax,  unless  we  should  suppose  that 
after  having  ended  his  negotiations  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  he  received 
orders  which  induced  him  to  cross  over  to  Macedonia,  through 
Epirus,  and  to  return  by  the  way  of  Thessaly  to  Athens,  where 
Thucydides  observes  he  arrived  'xpoy^  twrepovy  Y.  6.  But  the 
embassy  to  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  might  also  have 
been  undertaken  on  some  other  occasion. 

The  time  at  which  this  oration  must  have  been  composed,  if  it 
is  genuine,  is  clearly  marked  by  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the 
Melians,  which  proves  that  the  orator  is  supposed  to  be  speaking 
between  the  end  of  the  war  with  Melos  and  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  for  Sicily.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  so  entirely 
escaped  Yalckenaer's  notice,  that  among  the  passages  in  the  speech 
which  he  says  are  applicable  to  none  but  Andocides,  he  cites  the 
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ArrExna  words  rerpoKii  iiyiayiZdfuyoQ  awi^vyov^  observing,  Sapius  aecusa^ 
II-  /iim  Andocidem^  ex  ipsis  efus  araUonilnu  constat^  ob  Hermas 
dejectos^  ob  Cereris  mysieria  vuigaiOy  ob  redUum^  evidently  con- 
sidering theso  as  occurrences  prior  to  onr  oration.  There  is, 
however,  a  difficulty  connected  with  this  allusion  to  Melos.  The 
orator  seems  to  reproach  Alcibiades  with  having  had  a  son  bj  a 
Melian  woman  whom  he  had  bought  from  among  the  captives 
condemned  to  slavery  by  his  own  decree  (vepi  ruv  MiyXcwv  yvut- 
yiiiv  aTo^iivayitvoQ  i^avhpairo^iZitrdaif  irpiafievoc  yvvauca  r^v  aiyjiO' 
XuTiay  viov  c{  avr^c  ireiroiiyrac) ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  less  than 
nine  months  elapsed  between  the  reduction  of  Melos  and  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily.  But  it  is  certainly  possible  that  this  may  be  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  that,  as  Droysen  suggests  (  Ud^er  die 
Hermok.  p.  199.  note),  the  Melian  woman  was  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  siege.  And  this  agrees  with  Plutarch's  statement 
(Alcib.  16.)  that  Alcibiades  gained  credit  for  humanity  by  rearing 
the  child  he  had  by  her. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  there  is  any  force  in  Taylor's  argument 
it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  which  he  points  out 
between  the  circumstances  under  which  our  oration  professes  to 
have  been  delivered,  and  Plutarch's  account  of  the  combination 
by  which  Alcibiades  and  Phssax,  when  themselves  threatened 
with  ostracism,  caused  it  to  fall  upon  their  common  enemy  Hyper- 
bolus.  Taylor  assumes  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  our 
oration  was  delivered,  though  not  by  Andocides,  but  by  Phasax. 
And  Yalckenaer  and  Rubnken,  though  they  dissent  from  his  con- 
clusion, adopt  the  same  supposition,  apparently  without  so  much 
as  a  suspicion  that  any  other  was  possible.  Yalckenaer  suggests 
that  the  speech  may  have  been  written  by  Andocides  for  Phseax. 
Ruhnken  observes  that  it  is  clear  from  the  speech  itself,  whether 
it  be  ascribed  to  Andocides  or  to  Phseax,  that  there  were  three 
persons  contending  with  one  another  to  avoid  ostracism,  though, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  most  writers  mention  only  two.  And 
BO — he  concludes — with  the  tame  negligence  through  which  most 
writers  omitted  the  third  party^  they  subsUttUed  Phteax  for  An- 
docides,  {Itaque  qua  negUgentia  plerique  tertium  omiserunty 
eadem  pro  Andocide  Phteacem  posuerunt,)  On  the  other  hand 
A.  G.  Becker  {Andocides^  p.  15.)  assumes  it  as  certain  that  the 
occasion  of  this  speech  could  not  be  that  in  which  Hjrperbolus 
was  ostracised ;  and  on  this  assumption  he  grounds  an  argument 
which  leads  him  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  speech.  For  he 
believes  that,  after  the  banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  the  ostracism 
was  abolished,  so  that  no  such  contest  as  is  represented  in  our 
oration  could  have  taken  place.  Droysen  {Ueber  die  Hermok, 
p.  199.)  admits  the  first  of  these  premises,  but  rejects  the  inference, 
on  the  ground  that  the  ostracism  was  not  formally  abolished  at 
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least  before  the  time  of  the  Thirtj,  though  in  fact  Hyperbolus 
was  the  last  person  to  whom  it  was  applied ;  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed bj  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetoricum^  published  with 
Porson's  Photius  (p.  672.,  compare  the  fragment  of  Philochorus, 
p.  675.),  that  the  proceedings  relating  to  ostracism  took  place  in 
the  sixth  prjrtany,  Drojsen  concludes,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Hjperbolus  they  underwent  no  alteration  or  interruption,  but 
that  the  people  were  still  called  upon  every  year  as  before  to 
decide  whether  any  one  should  suffer  ostracism.  But  this  account 
of  the  matter  seems  hardly  to  come  up  to  the  language  of  Philo- 
chorus (m.  s.)y  who,  having  related  the  case  of  Hyperbolus,  adds 
that  after  him  the  practice  was  abolished  {utrh  tovtov  Ik  KaTfXvBri 
TO  c0oc),  and  the  author  of  the  Lex,  Rhet.  only  describes  the  pro- 
ceeding which  took  place  while  the  institution  remained  in  force. 
The  expression  of  Philochorus  seems  at  least  inconsistent  with 
such  a  state  of  things  as  is  supposed  in  our  oration  ;  and  even  if 
it  does  not  imply  that  the  forms  of  the  ostracism  were  no  longer 
employed,  who  can  believe  that  after  the  warning  given  by  the 
fate  of  Hyperbolus,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  were  again  threatened 
with  the  same  danger,  and  that  it  could  be  represented  as  quite 
certain  —  apparently  from  the  notoriety  of  the  prevalent  popular 
feeling  —  that  one  of  them  or  the  orator  must  fall  a  victim  to 
democratical  jealousy?  I  must  own  that  this  objection  appears  to 
me  of  greater  weight  than  either  the  external  authority  which  has 
been  alleged  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  speech — to  which 
Droysen  adds  the  very  questionable  conjecture  that  Demosthenes 
drew  from  it  in  the  passage  of  his  oration  against  Midias  relating  to 
Alcibiades  —  or  the  internal  marks,  which  Valckenaer,  Ruhnken, 
and  Droysen  discover,  of  the  style  of  Andocides.  And  though  it 
was  through  confusion  of  dates  that  Valckenaer  explained  the 
orator's  allusion  to  his  four  previous  trials  (rcrpdicic  aytaviJ^oiuvoQ 
diriipvyov)  by  a  reference  to  later  occurrences  of  his  life,  it  is 
certainly  a  somewhat  suspicious  fact  that  these  are  the  only 
occasions  on  which  we  know  him  to  have  been  placed  in  such 
peril. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  Becker  and  Droysen  have  too 
hastily  assumed  that  the  ostracism  of  Hyperbolus  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  period  (the  early  part  of  415)  to  which  this  oration, 
if  genuine,  belongs.  Hyperbolus,  we  know,  was  killed  at  Samos  in 
the  spring  of  41 1,  a  little  more  than  four  years  after  the  time  when, 
if  he  was  ostracised  in  415,  he  was  forced  to  quit  Athens.  For,  as 
Droysen  states,  the  sixth  prytany  in  415  fell  between  the  10th 
of  January  and  15th  of  February  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  if 
he  had  been  ostracised  a  year  earlier,  it  would  be  likely  that  he 
should  have  been  still  living  at  Samos  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  it  would  seem  that  his  term  of  banishment  must  then  have 
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expired.  Theopompus  indeed  (in  the  SchoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1001.) 
is  made  to  say  that  he  was  ostracised  for  six  years  {i^idtrrpaKUTay 
Tov  'XirifioKoy  U  triji).  Meineke  at  one  time  proposed  to  substitute 
lUa  for  U.  But  as  Philochorus  (in  the  Lex.  Rhet  u,  s.)  says  that 
the  term  of  ostracism  was  reduced  from  ten  to  five  years  [tovtov 
(sc.  TOV  iioffrpoKKrOiyra)  thi,  ra  ^uraca  loyra  Koi  Xa^vra  inrcp  rmv 
l^iiav  ovvaWayfidTuVf  kv  oiica  ijfjiipaiQ  fUTaffTfjvai  r^c  iroXewc  ^ri| 
^tKa '  varepor  ^c  iyivovro  irivTE}  Meineke  would  now  {Hut,  CriL 
Com.  Gr,  p.  194.  note)  read  ire  vrc.  In  this  case  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
genuineness  of  our  speech  seem  to  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  until 
some  others  of  greater  force  have  been  pointed  out,  it  will  have  a 
right  to  retain  its  title. 


APPENDIX  111. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  GIVEN  BY  THUCY- 
DIDES  AND  ANDOCIDES  OF  CERTAIN  POINTS  CONNECTED 
WITH   THE   PROSECUTION   OF   ALCIBIADES. 

Thuctdides  has  given  a  general  outline  of  the  occurrences  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  Alcibiades,  but  without  names  or 
particulars.  Andocides,  in  an  oration  composed  in  his  own  defence 
and  aflter  a  considerable  interval  of  time  {De  Mysteriis\  professes 
to  relate  all  the  most  important  details  of  the  transaction.  The 
outline  of  Thucydides  may  be  safely  relied  on ;  the  account  of 
Andocides  must  indeed  be  received  with  great  caution ;  but  still 
none  of  the  facts  which  he  states  ought  to  be  rejected  unless  they 
should  appear  to  be  clearly  inconsistent  with  Thucydides.  There 
is  however,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined  the  subject, 
great  difficulty  in  inserting  the  details  of  Andocides,  even  where 
they  arc  least  liable  to  suspicion,  in  the  outline  of  Thucydides. 
The  chief  difficulties  arise  about  the  beginning  and  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  affair.  Wachsmuth  in  an  appendix  (I.  2.  p.  444. )  has 
arranged  the  successive  informations  in  their  chronological  order ; 
and  he  has  noticed  the  apparent  contradiction  between  Thucydides 
and  Andocides,  as  to  Androcles  and  Pythonicus,  but  he  has  not 
shown  quite  satisfactorily  how  it  is  to  be  cleared  up.  It  must 
however  be  observed,  that  it  is  Plutarch  who  makes  the  con- 
tradiction appear  greater  than  it  is.  According  to  him  (Ale.  19.) 
the  informations  alluded  to  by  Thucydides  yi.  28.  {iinvvirai  hiro 
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}itTolKiay  re  rivitiv  koX  iiKoKovQktv)  were  those  Collected  bj  Androcl^ 
{ZovkovQ  TivaQ  KoX  fieToiKovQ  TTftoiiyaytv  ^Avopoi^^c)  ;  and  it  was  by 
these  witnesses  that  Alcibiades  was  first  charged  with  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  mysteries.  This  would  directly  contradict  Andocides, 
according  to  whom  it  was  Pythonicus  who  brought  forward  the 
first  evidence  against  Alcibiades.  It  most  therefore  be  supposed 
either  that  these  fiiroiKoi  and  aKdXovOot  were  witnesses  of  Py- 
thonicus, not  of  Androcles,  though  Andocides  has  only  mentioned 
Andromachus  as  the  most  important ;  or  else  that  they  include  the 
witnesses  both  of  Pythonicus  and  of  Androcles,  but  that  those  of 
Androcles  did  not  implicate  Alcibiades,  though  he  afterward  pro- 
cured such  testimony  that  he  was  able  to  accuse  Alcibiadea 
publicly  before  his  departure.  For  it  is  probably  Androcles  that 
Thucydides  principally  alludes  to,  vi.  28.,  among  oi  fxaXitrra  rf 
'AXciCia^?;  a')(d6fi£voi  ifjurodity  ovn  (r<^l(n  fxi^  avrolc  rov  hiifiov  fie^alutc 
frpoEtrrayau  I  have  not  ventured  in  the  text  to  decide  between 
these  two  suppositions.  But  it  seems  clear  from  the  contest  men- 
tioned  by  Andocides  between  Pythonicus  and  Androcles  about  the 
reward  of  the  informers,  that  Teucer  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
Androcles,  whom  however  he  did  not  produce  before  the  departure 
of  Alcibiades. 

There  is  another  apparent  contradiction  between  Thucydides  and 
Andocides,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  which,  by  the  alarm 
they  caused  at  Athens,  contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  decree  for 
the  recall  of  Alcibiades.  According  to  Thucydides,  after  the 
agitation  excited  by  the  affair  of  the  Hermes-busts  had  been  allayed 
by  the  information  of  Andocides,  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
were  more  than  ever  roused  with  respect  to  the  mysteries,  and 
were  so  much  heightened  by  the  news  that  a  Lacedaemonian  force 
had  arrived  at  the  Isthmus,  to  act  in  some  way  or  other  in  concert 
with  the  Boeotians,  that  one  night  a  body  of  the  citizens  kept  watch 
under  arms  in  the  Theseum.  Andocides  does  not  mention  this 
movement  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  relates  that,  when  the  public 
anxiety  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  information  of 
Dioclides,  orders  were  given  for  arming  all  the  citizens,  and  posting 
them  at  various  points  of  the  city,  among  others  at  the  Theseum, 
for  the  night ;  adding,  apparently  as  the  motive  for  this  measure, 
that  the  Boeotians,  having  learnt  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Athens,  had 
marched  to  the  frontier.  It  seems  unavoidable  to  infer  that  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  these  accounts  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  suppose 
that  the  measure  of  precaution  which  Thucydides  believed  to  have 
been  adopted  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  march  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  army,  had  been  taken  once  before,  when  the  Boeotians  first 
came  to  the  frontier,  or  else  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  to 
which  it  belonged,  than  that  Andocides  transferred  all  the  circum- 
stances which  he  so  minutely  describes  in  reference  to  the  march 
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AmNDix  of  the  BcDodans,  from  a  later  to  an  earlier  period ;  though  un- 
^^  doabtedlj  he  had  an  interest  in  exaggerating  the  constematioii 
T  that  prevailed  before  his  own  disclosure.  But  still  that  the  alarm 
at  that  time  was  really  great  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides,  though 
he  is  silent  as  to  the  movement  of  the  Boeotians,  at  least  before  the 
information  of  Andocides.  Tliis  is  the  ground  on  which  I  have 
given  the  statement  in  the  text,  in  which  however  I  have  not 
ventured  to  decide  whether  the  night  watch  in  the  Theseum  took 
place  twice  or  only  once  during  the  panic.  Wachsmuth  in  hia 
narrative  omits  the  march  of  the  Boeotians  mentioned  by  Andocides, 
and  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  on  the  first  occasion  the  citizens 
passed  the  night  at  the  Theseum.  Yet  this  seems  dear  from  the 
context  of  Andocides. 

The  language  in  which  Thucydides  (vi.  60.)  speaks  of  Andocides 
(6  /ifK  ai)r<Jc  T€  KaO*  favrov  koI  Kar  &XXiay  firivvti  to  tQv  'Ep/iArv*), 
would  certainly,  if  wc  knew  nothing  more  about  the  matter, 
convey  the  idea  that  Andocides  charged  himself  with  the  mu- 
tilation ;  and  accordingly  Droysen  (p.  33.)  treats  it  as  a  contra- 
diction l)etwecn  the  historian  and  the  orator.  But  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  Thucydides  only  meant  to  say  that  Andocides 
disclosed  the  share  which  he  himself  and  the  others  had  in  the 
business.  The  share  of  Andocides  indeed,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  amountc'd  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  been  privy 
to  the  fact ;  but  this  seems  as  much  as  the  language  of  lliucydides 
requires. 
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New  Works  and  New  Editions 


PRINTBD  FOR 


Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  London. 
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ABERCROMBIE'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER, 

And  Improved  .System  of  Modem  Horticulture,  alphabetically  arranged.  4tli  Edition,  with 
lutrcMiuctory  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiolog^y,  and  i'lates,  by  W.  Salisbury.    l2mo.  te.  bda. 

ARERCROMBIE  &  MAIN.-TRE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER'S 

(COMPANION;  or,  Horticultural  Calendar:  to  which  is  added,  the  Garden-Seed  and  Plant 
Estimate.    Edited  from  a  MS.  of  J.  Abcrcrombie,  by  J.  Main.    8th  Edition.    32mo.  2s.  6d.  sd.    \ 

ACTON  (ELIZA.) -MODERN  COOKERY,  ■ 

In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  SyKtom  of  Easy  Practice.     For  the  use  of  Private  Families.    I 
In  a  Series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  l»ave  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  jj^iven  with  the  most 
minute  exactness.    By  Emza  Acton.    New  Edition,  to  which  are  added,  Directions  for 
Carvin};^.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  plates  and  woodcuts,  7s.  Cd.  cloth. 

ACTS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

Vol.  I.  A.n.  1124  to  1423.  Printed  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  parsaance 
of  an  Address  of  the  Hou<e  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  Folio,  with  numerous  coloured 
fac-similes  of  MSS.,  Diplomata,  and  Ducumenta,  65s.  half-bound. 

ACTS   (THE)   OF  THE   LORDS   OF   COUNCIL   IN   CIVIL 

CAUSES  [SCOTLAND],  a . d.  1478  to  1 495.  Printed  by  command  of  His  M^esty  King  Geor|re 
the  Third,  in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  Folio, 
with  Fac-siiniles,  25s.  half-bound. 

ACTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LORDS  AUDITORS  OF  CAUSES  AND 

COMPLAINTS  [SCOTLAND],  a.d.  1466  to  1494.  Printed  by  command  of  His  Majesty  Kin? 
Geori^e  the  Third,  in  pursuaiice  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
Folio,  Ijs.  half-bound. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT). -AN  HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  A 

MISSION  to  the  COURT  of  VIENNA  in  IS06.  By  theRij^ht  Honourable  Sir  Robbrt  Adair, 
G.C.B.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Despatches,  published  by  permission  of  the  proper 
Authorities.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT). -THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE 

PEACE  of  the  DARDANELLES,  in  1808-9:  with  Dispatches  and  Official  DocumenU.  By 
the  Rifcht  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Auair,  G.C.B.  Bcin)^  a  Sequel  to  the  Memoir  of  bis 
Mission  to  Vienna  in  1806.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  G.  Adoiso.n,  Em).,  oi  the  Inner  Temple.  2d  Eilition,  enlarged.  Square  crown  8T0.  with 
Illustrations,  188.  cloth.— By  the  same  Author, 

THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON:   its  History  and  Antiquities.    Square  crown  8?0. 
with  Six  Plates,  5s.  cloth.— Also, 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  GUIDE,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  THBTBMPLE 
CHURCH.    Square  crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Illustrated  by  many  of  his  Letters  and  Private  Pniwrs  never  before  published.  By  Lucy 
AiKiN.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller*&  Picture,  188.  cloth. 

ALLAN  (J.  H.)-A  PICTORIAL  TOUR  IN  THE  MEDITER- 

RANEAN;  comprising:  Malta,  Dalmatia,  Asia  Minor,  Gririan  Archi|)ela^n,  F.gyut,  Nubia, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  J.  H.  .\lla.n,  M(?mber  of  the  Athenian  Arcucolorical 
Society,  and  of  the  Espptian  Society  of  Cairo.  2d  Edition.  Imperial  4to.  with  upwards  of 
40  lithographed  Drawmgs,  and  70  Wood  Eugravin{^:«,  ^Z.  3s.  cloth. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbw&ll,  B.D.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
3d  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Us.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NKW  EDITIONS 


ARTISAN   CLUB  (THE)-A  TREATISE   ON   THE  STEAM 

ENGINE,  in  iU  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railwayi.  ^tbe 
Artisan  Clab.  Edited  by  John  Bourn b,  C.E.  4to.  with  30  Steel  Plates  and  M9  Wood 
Eng^vings,  278.  cloth. 

BAILEY-ESSAYS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH, 

And  on  the  Progress  of  Knowled^.  By  Samubl  Bailby,  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions,"  ^*  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,*'  &c.  2d  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarj^ed.    8vo.  96.  6d.  cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledg^e  of  the  Science,  and  comprisin;r  the  moat  important 
recent  discoveries ;  with  explanations  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geolofncal  Theories.  Bv  Robbrt  Bakrwbll.  Fifth  Edition, considnmbly 
enlanccd.    8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  21  s.  cloth. 

BALLADS  OF  THE  EAST,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  T.  H.  P.    Square  crown  8vo.  4s.  seweil. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

For  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who  wish  to 
learn  the  fundamental  Principles  and  leading^  Facts:  with  Questions  for  Examination, 
Glossaries  of  Chemical  Terms  and  Chemical  Symbols,  and  an  Index.  By  Willia.m  H. 
Balmai  N.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Riirht  of  Entcrinf?  and  Quitting^  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimena  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land-Ag^ents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  Bayloon.   6th  Edition,  corrected  and  revised,  by  John  Donaldson.   8vo.  lOa.  6d.  cloth. 

BAYLIS    (E.)-THE   ARITHMETIC    OF  ANNUITIES  AND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE;  or,  Compound  Interest  Simplified:  explaining:  the  Value  of  Annuities, 
certain  or  contins;ent,  on  One  or  Two  Lives,  and  the  Values  of  Assurances  in  Sinirle  and 
Annual  Paymenu ;  and  comprehend] ni^  the  Values  of  Leases,  Pensions,  Freeholds,  and 
Reversionary  Sums,  in  possession  or  expectation,  immediate,  deferred,  or  temporary.  Illus- 
trated with  practical  and  familiar  Examples.  By  Edward  Baylis,  Actuary  of  the  Anchor 
Life  Assurance  Company.    8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BEDFORD   CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDEINCE   OF 

JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Wobum  Abbey: 
with  Introductions  by  Lord  John  Russbll. 

8V0.  Vol.  1  (1742-48),  18s.  cloth ;  Vol.  2  (1749-60),  15s.  cloth. 

%*  The  Third,  and  concluding  volume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  John  Russbll, 
is  in  the  PreMt, 

BELL.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robrrt  Bell,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  a  vols.  fcp.  8to. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Baaed  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth.— Also, 

REMARKS  ON  BAVARIAN  BEER,  London  Porter,thelnfluenceof  Electricity  on  Fermentation. 
By  Wi  LLi  AM  Black.   Being  a  Supplement  to  his  <*  Treatise  on  Brewing."  8vo.  28. 6d.  sewed. 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPtEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shootinjr,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbrb 
P.  Blaine.  Esq.  Author  of  "  Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engravinnon 
Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken ,  T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.   8vo.  £2. 10a.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  Arom  the  most  authen- 
tic Writers ;  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Perio«l  fh>m  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 


BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR, 

By  Thucydides.  A  New  Recension  of  tbeText,  with  a  carefully  amended  Punctuation;  and 
copious  XoTKs,  Critical,  Pbilolofpcal,  and  Explanatory,  principally  orinnal,  partly  selected 
and  arranji^ed  from  the  best  Expositors:  accompanied  by  full  indexes,  both  of  Greek  Words 
and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes.  lUustratal  by  Maps  and  Plans. 
By  the  Rev.  »,  T.  Bloom riKLD,  D.D.  F.S.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  88s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  Newly  translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  by  very  copious  Notes, 
Philolojrical  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geoi^raphical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfibld, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  jtQ.  6s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD -THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially  formed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Rev.  s.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    6th  Edition.    2  vols.  Bvo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  j£2,  cloth. 

BL00MFIELD.-AC0LLE6E&  SCHOOL  GREEKTESTAMENT ; 

With  shorter  Eng^lish  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Fjcplanatury,  formed  for  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloo.m field,  D.D  F.S.A.  4th  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  mtended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr.  Bloom  field.    2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8\o.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.    23d  Edition.    Square  12mo.  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  boardt. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History-,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Bnmcb 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Joskph  Cauvin,  Est].  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  ^6*3,  cloth. 

BRAY'S  (MRS.)  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Mrs.  Bray.  In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  Frontispieces, 
and  Vignettes,  uniformly  with  "The  Standard  Novels,"  jt3,  cloth.— Or, 


1.  The  Wliite  Hoods,  6s. 

2.  De  Foix.  68. 

8.  The  Protestant,  6s. 


4.  Fitz  of  Fiti-Ford,  6s. 

5.  llieTalba,  68. 

6.  Warleigh,  6s. 

7.  TreIawnyofTrelawne,68. 


8.  Trials  of  the  Heart,  Gs. 

9.  Henry  de  Pomeroy,  Gs. 

10.  CourtcnayofWalreddoii,6a. 


BRAY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY 


y.    Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charlbs 
Bray.    2  vols.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 


BREWSTER.-TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 


By  Sir  David  Brkwstkr,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c. 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 


BUCKLER  (J.    C.   AND    C.    A.)-A    HISTORY    OF    THE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  ABBEY  CHURCH  of  ST.  ALBAN,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Norman  Structure.  By  J.  C.  and  C.  A.  Buckler,  Architects.  8vo.  with  nameroiis 
Illuatrationa.  [In  tkeprtBt, 

BUDGE  (J.)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE; 

Comprifliiu^  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  DfaffmuJ. 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  appfication  to  the  Dial,  Exercwe  of 
Drifts,  Lodes^  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  Br  J.  Bud«b.  Ntw 
Edition,  considerably  enlargeo.    8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  12s.  cloth. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phytlciana, 
Physician-Accucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.   2d  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  7b.  cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room ; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  lubjects.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.  kc,    4th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 


BtJRGER.-THE  "  LEONORA"  OF  BURGER.  ' 

Translated  by  Julia  M.  Cameron.     With  Six  larare  Illustrations,  drawn  on  "Wood  by 
D.  Maclise,  R. A.  and  engraved  by  John  Tborapson.    Crown  4to.  llmtkepr€»9*       i 

BURNS. -THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY;  J 

containing?  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  ReUgion.    , 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    6th  Edition,    lamo.  7s.  boards.  ' 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS ; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  PrccepU,  and  Comforts  of  Reli{pon.    By  John  Burns,  M.D. 
F.R.S.    Author  of  "  The  Princiiiles  of  Christian  Philosophy."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUTLER.-SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Samukl  Butler,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.    New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Autlior*s  Son.    8vo.  9s.  boards. 


COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE  (THE) ; 


BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Bi'tlkr.  C<»n8i8tin{r  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a  New  Set  of  i 
Plates ;  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  ! 
New  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  half-bound.  | 

BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  ! 

By  the  late  Dr.  Butlkr.    Consist  inc:  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps;  with  an  Index  of  all    ' 
the  Naine.t  of  Plurefl,  referring?  to  the  Latitudes  and  Loncritudes.    New  Edition,  from  an  entirely 
new  and  corrected  Set  of  Plates.    Svo.  12s.  half-bound.  , 

BUTLER.    A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  I 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  late  Dr.  S  Bvtlkr.  Consistina:  of  Forty-five  coloured  Maps,  and  | 
Indices.    New  Edition,  from  an  entirely  new  and  corrected  Set  of  Plates.   4to.  24s.  half-bonnd. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  1 20  Wood  Engravings.    By  La  d y  Ca  llcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  25s.  cloth. 

CARTOONS    (THE    PRIZE).-THE    PRIZE    CARTOONS 

EXHIBITED  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL,  a.d.  1843.  Published  under  the  SancUon  and 
Patronage  of  Her  Maje8t>'*s  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  average  size  of  the  Prize  Cartoons  is  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  ten  in  height.  A  reduced 
scale  of  one  inch  and  ahslf  to  the  foot  has  been  adopted  ;  and  in  the  process  of  reduction 
every  care  has  been  taken  faithfully  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  originals; 
and  the  Engraving  of  each  work  has  been  subjected  to  the  approval  of  its  author.  Lithography 
has  been  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  medium  for  producing  copies  of  these  important  works. 

The  size  of  the  work  is  large  folio.  The  price  of  the  Eleven  Engravings,  in  a  neat  Port* 
folio,  j^5.  5s. ;  Proofs  before  Letters,  j^S.  8s. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Mo<lcrn  System  of  Concholory: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Sheila, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnks  Catlow.  Fcp.  8T0. 
with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALENOR. 

Fcp.  8T0.  4s.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER  GRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Chalbnor.  2d  Edition,  including  the  Authoress*! 
Poetical  Remains.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST  LIFE. 

By  Mart  Clavkrs,  an  Actual  Settler;  Author  of  "A  New  Home,  Who  *U  Follow?"  i  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  1 2s.  cloth. 

COCKS  (C.)-BORDEAUX,  ITS  WINES,  AND  THE  CLARET 

COUNTRY.  By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Professor  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
France:  Translator  of  the  Works  of  Michelet  and  Quinet.  Dedicated,  by  pormiasion,  to 
M.  Le  Comte  T.  Duch&tel.    Post  8vo.  with  View  of  liordeaux,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Univer- 
sity Education.    By  ***«  •*«♦«,  M.A. College,  Oxford.    Post  evo.  10^  6d.  ctoth. 


PRINTED  FOB  MESSRS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


COLLIER  (J.  PAYNE. )-A  BOOK  OF  ROXBURGHE  BALLADS. 

Edited  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.    Post  4to.  [In  tkeprets. 

COLTON.— LACON  ;   OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  78. 6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  128.  clo$h. 

COOLEY.-THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY;  or,  Recent  Narratives  of  Scientific  and  Explorinfr  Expeditions  (chiefly  under- 
taken by  command  of  Forciirn  (lOvcrmnents).  Collected,  translated,  and,  where  necessary, 
abridj?c<l,  by  W.  D.  Coole  v,  Esq.  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery" 
in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  &c.  — The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  contains, 

THE  ASCENT  of  MOUNT  ARARAT.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  RusKian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State,  &c.    8vo.  with  a  Map  by  .tVrrov^  smith,  and  Woodcuts,  148.  cloth. 

The  Second  Work  of  the  Series  will  be 
ERMAN'S  TRAVELS  through  SIBERIA.     8vo.  [Inthepreti, 

COOLEY.-THE   HISTORY   OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DI&COVERY.    By  W.  D.  Coolky,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  188.  cloth. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  Icadinfif  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  containing  Sermons  preactied  on  several  Public  Occasions,  and  printed  by 
desire.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.    7th  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Desiioii'd  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  Rev.  Edward  Cuoprr.  New  Edition. 
7  vols.  l2mo.  Jul,  188.  lK>ard8. 

*»*  Vols.  1  to  4,  5s.  each  ;  Vols.  5  to  7,  6s.  each. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

cumprisinj^  General  Patholo^,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formulc  of  the  Medicines  recom  mended.  By  J  a  m  rs  Co  plan  d, 
M.I).  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Vols.  1  and  3, 
8v'0.  .£'3,  cloth  ;  and  Part  10,  4s  6d.  sewed. 

*»♦  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Volume. 

COSTELLO  (MISS.)-TIIE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

A  Series  of  Translations  from  the  Persian  Poets  By  .Miss  Ix>uisa  Stuart  Costrllo,  Author 
of  '*  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,'*  "  A  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and  the 
Vines,"  &c.  Lon^Svo.  with  Illuminated  Pages  and  Borders  printed  in  rose-colour,  IBs. boards; 
or  31s.  6d.  bound  m  rose-coloured  morocco  (Persian  style)  by  Hayday. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).-TIIE  FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS 

OF  NORTH  WALES;  beinar  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parU  of  the 
Country.  By  Louisa  Stuart  Costklt.o,  Author  of  **The  Rose  Ganlenof  Persia,"  "  Beam 
and  the  Pyrenees,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Views,  from  Original  Sketches  bv  D.  11.  M'Kewan, 
engraved  on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks.    Square  8vo.  with  ^lap,  148.  cloth. 

CRESY  (E.)-AN  ENCYCLOP^DIAOF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  IVactical.  Hy  Edward  Cre.sy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
many  Huuilred  Engravings  on  Wood,  ex])lanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Con- 
structions which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  uniform  with  Mesam. 
Longman  and  Co.'s  .Series  of  Onc-Voluuie  Kncy<'lopardias  and  Dictionaries,      [/n  the  press. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  correcte<I  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  n.odemized,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  1 ABLKS  OF  SIX-FIGURK  U)GARITHMS, 
8£C., superintei.deti  by  R.  Fa  RLKV,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  8vo.  12b.  cloth. 

CROWE.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  E.  E.  Crowe,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  188.  cloth. 

DAIILMANN.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

By  F.  C.  Dah  lmann,  late  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  GGttingeu.  '1  ranalated 
from  the  German,  by  II.  Evanb  Lloyd.    8vo.  lOa.  6d.  cloth. 
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DALE  (THE  REV.  T.)-THK  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND 

FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  in  two  Parts:  the  first  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for 
domestic  use,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prax'er;  Part  2  comnrisiDg  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  joar. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  AI.A.  Canon-Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Bride's, 
London.  Post  4to.  handsomely  printed,  2Is.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered ; 
j£^.  lOs.  morocco,  with  gutfereU  edges. 

DANTE,  TRANSLATED  BY  WRIGHT.-DANTE. 

Translated  by  Ichabod  Charles  Wright,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxlbrd. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

%*  Vol.  1.  contains  the  Infenio;  Vol.  II.  the  Purgatorio;  Vol.  III.  the  Paradito. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY) -ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY,  in  a  Courseof  I^ectures.  By  Sir  Htmhury  Davy.  With  N'otesby  Dr.  John 
Davy.    6th  Edition.    8vu.  with  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

DE  BURTIN.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  NECES- 

SARY  to  A.MATEURS  of  PICTURES.  Translatwl  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  M. 
Francis  Xavikk  De  RI'Rti.n,  First  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brutaela 
in  the  Class  of  Sciences,  &c.    By  Robert  Whitf,  Esq.    Svo.  with  four  Plates,  128.  cloth. 

DE  CUSTINE.  -RUSSIA. 

By  the  .Marquis  De  Custine.  Translated  fh>m  the  French.  2d  Edition.  S  vols,  post  8%o. 
Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-llEPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Henry  T.  Db  la  Bkchr,  F.R.S.  &c., 
Director  of  the  (Ordnance  (ieoloii;^i(rul  Survev.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.    Svo.  with  .Maps,  >Yoo4lcuts,  and  12  large  Pates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN.-AN  ESS  VY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Applicution  to  Life  Coi)tin:;pncics  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Auo.  DE  Moroak, 
of  Trinity  CoU^^e,  Cambridpre.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  68.  cloth. 

DE  SISMONDI.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUB- 

LICS;  or,  of  th«»  Origin,  Proj^itss,  and  Fall  of  Frerdoni  in  Italy,  from  A.D.  476  to  1806.  By 
J.  C.  L.  SisMoNDi.    Fop.  8vo.  with  Vij;nette  Title,  Oh.  cloth. 

DE  SISMONDI.  -  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Comprisiii-;  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians. 
By  J.  C.  L.  Dk  Sismondi.    2  vols.  frp.  Svo.  with  Vi.4^notte  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  E.)-THE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

of  NEW  SOUTH  WALKS  and  VAX  1)1  KM  AX'S  LAND;  accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map 
Sections,  and  Diasrrnms,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  El.  Db  Sfrzklkcki. 
Svo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

DIBDIN  (THE  REV.  T.  F.)-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

(!ontaiuing  ncariy  One  Hundred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  DiBDiN,  I).I).  G  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  308.  cloth  ;  or,  Jt2.  12s.  6d.  neatly 
half-bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

DODDRIDGE. -THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the  Xew  Testament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Duddridgk,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Kippis,  DI).  F.R.S.  and  S..\.    New  Edition,  4  vols.  Svo.  ±1.  16s.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY.  ! 

By  M.  Donovan,  M.R.I. A.     Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth,, 

DONOVAN.  -  A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.I. A.  Professor  of  Chemistr\'  to  the  Comi>any  of  Apothecaries  in 
IreUind.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S  BUTTKRFLIES-THE  GENERA  OF  DIUR- 

NAL  LEPIDOPTERA;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters -a  Notice  of  the  Habits  and 
Transformations— and  a  Catalogne  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  By  Edward  Doublbdav, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Imperill  4tO. 
uniform  with  Gray  and  MiU-heli's  (Ornithology;  Illustrated  with  75  Coloured  Plates. 

*«*  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each ;  each  part  to  consist  of  S  coloured  plates, 
with  accompanying  Ix'tter-press,  giving  the  Generic  Characters,  a  Short  Notice  of  the  Habits, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.    Part  1  will  appear  on  the  3d  of  November. 
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DOVER -LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  Lord  Dover.    2d  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND  (DR.  J.  L.)-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATU- 

RALIST,  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  Jambs  L. 
Drummoxd,  M.D.  Author  of  "  First  Steps  to  Botany/'  &c.  Second  Edition.  Post  8to.  with 
lYood  Engnravinj^,  78.  6d.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  f^eneral 
education.    By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.    4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

The  History  op  Europe  during  the  The  History  of  Poland.  By  Dr. 
Middle  Aobs.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols,  i  Dunham.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
fcp.  6vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ^6*1.  4s.  cloth.  6s.  cloth. 

The  History  OF  Spain  AND  Portugal.  The  Lives  of  the  Early  Writers 
Bt  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  I  ?/ £?,^^pL°*7''V'i;.  ^l  Sf/h^^SS; 
Vignette  Titles.  ^\.  10s.  cloth.*^  titles  c!2th!^         ^'  Vignette 

The  History  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  The  Lives  of  British  Dramatists. 
AND  Norway.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols,  i  By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell.  Esq.  &c.  3  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth.  !       fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  doth. 

DUNLOP  (JOHN).-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  I'rose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  Sd  Edition, 
complete  in  one  volume.    Medium  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

ECCLESTON  (JAMES.  )-A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUI- 

TIES.  By  James  Ecclf.ston,  B.A.  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfleld  Grammar  SchooL 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  ^Wood.  [/n  the  prest, 

ELLIOT  (J.)-A   COMPLETE  TREATISE   ON   PRACTICAL 

GEOMETRY  and  MENSURATION.  With  numerous  Exercises.  By  Jambs  Elliot, 
formerly  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Mechanics*  Institution  of  Liverpool.    8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

*«*  KEY,  containing  full  Demonstrations  and  Solutions.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  **  Institutiones  PhytiolQgicc*' 
of  J.  F.  Blomenbacn,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gt^ttingen.  By  John  Elliotson,  aI.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  j^.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  beine  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-EogUah  and 
English-Greek.    2d  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  oocnr- 
rences,  &c.  &c.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  j63.  13s.  6d.  cloth;  large  paper,  £4.  Us.  6d. 


ESDAILE  (DR.  J.)-MESMERISM  IN  INDIA; 

And  its  Practical  Application  in  Surgery  and  Medicine. 
Assistant-Surgeon,  K.I.C.S.  Bengal.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 


ETHERIDGE  (J.  W.)-THE  SYRIAN  CHURCHES : 

Their  Early  History,  Liturgies,  and  Literature.  With  a  literal  Translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  from  the  Pe'schito,  or  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  in  use  among  the  Oriental  Chr*****"< 
from  the  earliest  times.    By  J.  W.  Etheridgb.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  doth.  [Jtittf* 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.     By  John  Farbt,  Engineer.     4to«  HUi 
nnmerouB  Woodcuts,  and  25  Copper-plates,  jff5. 5s.  boards. 
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FAWN  (THE)  OF  SERTORIUS. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  188.  cloth. 

"  As  a  work  ihat  rontaina  Hvilj  ami  f^aphir  picturet  of  life  and  mannera  in  a  diatant  *gt,  wr  commend  it  to  the  prrusal 
of  our  w«d*ra."— Critic. 

FERGUS.-niSTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Fergus.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vi^ette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FIELD.-POSTIIUMOUS    EXTRACTS    FROM    THE 

VETERINARY  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  FIELD.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
William  Fibld,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Loudon.    8vo.  8s.  boards. 

FITZROY  (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL  CONVERSATIONS   BE- 

TWEEN  CHARLES  and  his  MOTHER.    By  Lady  Charlks  Fitzroy.  Fcp,  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth 

FORSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.  With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Prosrress  in  Eni^lish  11  istory. 
By  John  Forstrr.  V.t^q.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo  with  Orip^in.il  Portraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden, 
Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattemiole,  jt\.  lOs.  cloth. 

The  above  5  vols,  form  Mr.  Forxter's  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Briti.nh  Statesmen,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  the  Ris:ht  Hon.  T.  P.  Courteuay,  and  John  Forstcr,  Esq.  7  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  j62.  28.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

ARABIA  :  or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  illustrative 
Maps  ami  an  Appendix,  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossarv  of  the 
Hamyaritic  Inscriptions  recently  discoveretl  in  Hadramaut.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forstbr, 
B.D.  Author  of  "  Mabometanism  Unveiled."    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D.F.R.S., 

late  Bishop  of  Limerick.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  By  the  Hev.  Charles 
FoRSTKR,  B.D.  Rector  of  Stisted,  and  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Second 
Edition,    ^vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  168.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A  TRFATISE   ON   THE   ARTS,   MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  FosBROKE,  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME ; 

And,  How  it  fared  with  some  who  made  the  Journey.    By  a  Companion  Traveller.    Fcp.  8\'o. 

[Nearly  ready. 

GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwell,  B.D. 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    3d  Eaitiou.    2  vols.  fcp.  hvo.  9s.  cloth. 

GILBART  (J.  W.)  -  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BANKING.  By  James  William  Gilbart,  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.    3d  Edition.    Svo.  9s.  boards. 

6LEIG.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COMMANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G  R.  Gleio.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  Glkndinnino,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle, 
Bicton.     12mo.  with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  the  De.signs  of  G.  W.  Cope,  A.R.A., 
Thomas  Creswick,  A.R.A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A.,  and  Frederick  Tayler  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  With  a  Biographical  \lemoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited 
by  Bolton  Cornry,  Esq.  Square  crown  Svo.  uniform  with  "Thomson's  Seasons,"  21s. 
cloth  ;  or,  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  £\.  16s. 

S*  One  Hundred  Copies,  ^2.  2s.  each,  printc<1  on  prepare<1  paper  of  ^eat  beauty. 

600D.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition,  corrected.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  24s.  cloth. 

60WER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHiENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE.    By  Charles  FooTE  GowER.    Fcp.  Svo.  [In  the  press. 


GRAHAM-ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  vears  1773  and  1803.  By  Mrs  Grant, 
of  La;r?an.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Aaditioos,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  218.  cloth. 

GRANT   (MRS.) -MEMOIR  AND   CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

the  late  Mr.t.  Grant,  of  La^j^j^an,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  ''Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,'*  &o.  &c.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  Orattan, 
Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s-  cloth. 

GRAY  (JOHN).-GRAY'S  ELEGY, 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  style.  By  Owbn  Jonbs, 
Architect.    Imp.  8vo.  3l8.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  patent  relievo  leather. 

GRAY.-FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Gray. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  HIRD^S ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Georgk  Robkrt  Gray, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department. 
British  Museum  ;  and  Author  of  the  "  Liut  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  I'lates,  by  David  William  Mitch kll. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  IDs.  6d.  each ;  each  Part  consisting  generally  of 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain,  and  accompanying  Letterpress ;  giyiug 
the  Generic  Characters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Gienus  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  uncoloureil  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-tamilies,  consisting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  Characters. 

*^*  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts,  of  which  Thirty  have  appeared. 

GREENER.-THE  GUN ; 

Or,  a  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire-Arms.  By  W.  Grebnrr,  Inventor  of 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  158.  boards. 

GREENWOOD  (COL.)-THE  TREE-LIFTER; 

Or,  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.  By  Col.  Geo.  Grbe.nwooo.  8vo.  with  an  Illut- 
trative  PUite,  7s.  cloth. 

GRIMBLOT  (P.)-LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS 

XIV.  and  of  their  Ministers.  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy  of  England  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  10^8.  Extracted  from  the  Archives  of  France 
and  England,  and  from  Foreign  papers.    Edited  by  P.  Grim  blot.   8vo.  [/n  thtprtMt, 

GUEST. -THE  MABINOGION, 

From  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Ilergost,  or  Red  Book  ot  Hergest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS.: 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  Charlottb  Guest.  Parts  1  to  6. 
Royal  8vo.  ts.  each,  sewed. 

GUICCIARDINI  (F.)-TnE  MAXIMS  OF  FRANCIS  GUIC- 


Portrait,  78.  boards ;  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  14s. 

6WILT.-AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

HiKtorical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.    8vo.  52s.  Cd.  cloth. 

HALL.- NEW    GENERAL    LARGE    LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

FIFFY-THREE  MAPS,  on  (>)loinbier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  careAilly 
coloured.  (Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawinifs,  and  engraved  by  Sidnky  Hall.  New 
Edition,  thorou'«'hly  revised  and  corrected  ;  including  all  the  Alteration.s  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  otlicial  ^ui  veys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Comparison 
with  the  antlienticsit  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.  Folded  In 
half.  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  russia;  full  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bd.  mssia. 
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HALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Kinic  of  Kn(i:land :  in  which  all  the  Cliarg;e8  against  him  are  care- 
tvtWy  investijcated  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of  the  Coteraponiry  Aatborities.  By 
Carolinb  a.  Halstkd,  Author  of  **The  Life  of  Marji^aret  Beaufort.*'  2  vols.  8vo.  with  an 
Oriipnal  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations,  ^e*!.  10s.  cloth. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE  (THE) ; 

Or,  How  to  Observe  Works  of  Art,  especially  CartoonSi  Pictures,  and  Statues.     By  Fabiub 
<  PiCTOR.    3d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  3h.  boards. 

'  HANSARD. -TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  O.  A.  Hansard.    12mo.  68.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS.-TIIE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ^ETHIOPIA ; 

Being  the  Accout  of  F.ighteen  Months*  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Conrt 
of  Sboa.  By  Maior  Sir  W.  C.  Harris.  Author  of  "  Wild  SnorU  in  Southern  Africa,**  &c. 
3d  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  jtl.  2s.  cloth. 

HAWES.-TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

And  Adventures  of  the  Early  Settlers  in  America ;  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
in  1620,  to  the  Time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  Barbara  Hawbs.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  6s.  cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lient.-Col.  P.  Hawker.  9th  Edit,  corrected, 
enlar^,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from 
Drawmgs  by  C.  \arley,  Dickes,  &c.     8vo.  ±1.  Is,  cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  Ix>ndon  Institution,  the  Royal  institution.  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  i*ainter.  With  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  andother  Illustrations,  from  Designs  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  3  vols. 
8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

PHYSIOUKJICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  Hknslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Hbrschel.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  JoH.v  Hkrsciikl.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  vignette  title,  6s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  ^yuySs.  "  Manners  make  the  man.**  34th  Editioa. 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

General  Obser\'ation8 ;  Introductions— Letters  of  Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople — Visiting; 
Visiting  Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

In  Black  and  White.  Made  on  the  spot,  fh)m  Records  in  the  Archives  of  Switzerland.  By  a 
Wandering  Artist.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clbmbnt  Hoarb, 
Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls.**    12mo.  58.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clement  Hoarb.  3d  Edition.  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Malmesbury ;  now  first  collected  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart.  16  voU.  Svo. 
Sf.  cloth. 

V  Separately :  the  English  Works,  in  11  vols.  d;5. 10s. ;  the  Latin  Works,  in  5  vols.  jn.  10s. 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE   MANUFACTURES  IN 

METAL.    By  J.  Holland,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  Jpo  Woodcuts,  ISs.  cloth. 
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HOLLAND-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)-TIIE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

MINISTRY :  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  Bv  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  1)  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.    4th  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  68.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  . 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  1 :  comprisinic  Pha:no^mous  or  Flowerinf^  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
William  Jackson  IIooker,  K.II.  LL.I).  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Svo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  plain ;  with  the 
plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol>  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Crvptoiramia  and  Fungi,  completing  the  British  Flora,  and 
forming  Vol.  5,  Parts  1  and  2,  of  Smitli's  English  Flora,  24s.  boards. 

HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described ; 
with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  :^pecies.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c.  2d  Edition,  Svo.  enlarged,  31s.  6d.  plain ;  j£r3. 3s. coloured. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thomas 
Hartwkll  Hornb,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishea 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary 
of  St.  I'auPs.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Maps  and 
Facsimilies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  63s.  cloth;  or  j65,  bound  in  calf  half-extra,  by  Hayday. 

%*  Supplementary  Paobs,  fur  purchasers  of  the  preceding  edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 

TION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwkll  Horne,  B.I),  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.''  7th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Mapa 
and  other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  first  Nine  Propbeticml 
Books.  By  Samuel  Horsley.  LL.I).  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2d  Edition, 
containing  Translations  by  the  Autliur  never  before  published,  together  with  copious  Indicea. 
2  vols.  Svo.  jgl.  10s.  cloth.— By  the  same  Author, 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS;  translated  fh>m  the  Hebrew:  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  critical 
Fourth  Edition.    6\'0. 12s.  cloth. 

HOWITT  (MARY).-A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  BALLADS  OF 

Mary  Howitt.  Sauare  crown  Svo.  with  a  Portrait,  from  a  picture  by  Miss  Gillies,  beautiftdly 
engraved  by  W.  H.  Egleton.  [In  thepretg. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  3d  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  Svo.  with  EngrRTinn 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  2l8.  clotn. 

HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fie  Ids,  and  Scenes  illu.strative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Huwitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  Svo.  with  40  lUustrationa  by 
S.  Williams,  2Is.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chieflv  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  R 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  Svo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcnta. 
from  Drawmga  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichacl,  Richardaona,  ana 
Weld  Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.    Med.  Svo.  with  above  50  Illustrations,  21a.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  William  Howitt.  Svo.  with  24  Wood- 
Kngravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 
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HOWITT -COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY : 

A  roiralar  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Coloniet,  by  tlie  Buropcuit. 
By  William  Howitt.    Post  8vo.  lOa.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-TIIE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being:  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibitin|(^  all  the  Ammeinenta, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  m  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Hgwitt,  Author 
of  **  The  Rural  Life  of  Enf^land/'  &c.    2d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  WoodcuU,  8k.  doth. 

HOWITT    (RICHARD;. -IMPRESSIONS    OF  AUSTRALIA 

FRLIX,  durins:  a  Four  Years'  Residencs  in  that  Colony:  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Prospects  of  Eraig^rants.  With  Xotes  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  Australian  Poema,  &c. 
By  Richard  Howitt.    Fcp.  8vo.  7b.  cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  26.  To  whi<ii  is  added,  a  clear  Exix>!«ition  of  the  Law  relating^  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  rase  of  inte:$tacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  uieftd  information, 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    13th  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  of  the  Lejracy  Duty  OfBce,  London ;  Author  of  "  Plain  Directions  for 
Malcingf  Wills,"  and  **Thc  Parent's  Hand-book.*'    Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8¥0.  5«.  cloth. 

*«*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON -THE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK ; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations ;  containin;^  useful  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Youne  .Men,  and  of  obtaininff  their  Edu> 
cation  with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Author  of  **  Plain 
Directions  for  .Making  Wills."    Fcp.  8vo.  5b.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT  (BARON). -BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS : 

A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  Sanction 
and  Co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinb,  R.A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.    Vol.  1,  post  8vo.  12s.  cloth.  [Vol.  2  is  in  theprcM. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Change* 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rsys,  embracing  all  the  known  Photopr^phic  Pro« 
cesses,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining^  Records, 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

JACKSON.-PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  British  Botany  delineated,  in  1500  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering 
Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  English  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Liudley,  Smith,  &c.    By  Miss  Jackson.    8vo,  15s.  cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jam  Es,  Esq.,  and  E.  E.  Crowe,  Esq.    6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles,  30s.  cloth. 

JAMES. -A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRI  NCR,  and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the 
Reign  of  F«dward  lU.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp. 
8V0.  Map,  15:i.  cloth. 

JEBB    (BISIIOP).-PASTORAL    INSTRUCTIONS    ON   THE 

(CHARACTER  and  PRLNCIPLF^  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  selected  from  his  former 
Publications.  By  John  J  ebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 
A  New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth.— By  the  same  Author, 

PIETY  WITHOUT  ASCIH'ICIS.M;  or,  the  Protestant  Keropis:  a  Manual  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Scongal,  Charles  Howe,  and  Cudworth ;  with 
Corrections  and  occasional  Notes.    2d  Edition.    I'rp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JEBB  (BISHOP)   AND    KNOX   (ALEXANDER).  -  THIRTY 

YEARS'  CORRhlSPONDENCE  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
Aghadoe,  and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Stisted,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.   2d  Edit.   2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cL 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  Jeffrey,  nowOneof  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 


JOHNSON -THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affaire :  embracin^if  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Afcricaltural  Che- 
mistry;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readere.  liy  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.  F.U.S.  Barrister-at-I^w ;  Kditor  of  the  "  Farmer^s  Almanack,"  &c.  8vo.  illustrated  by 
Wood  Engravings,  j6r2. 10s.  cloth. 

KANE.  -ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY ; 

Includinf^  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Sir  Robert  Kank,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    8vo.  with  236  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER -A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Kater  and  Dr.  Lardnrr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vig^nette  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Keiohtlby,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  6s.  6d.  bound. 

KING   (COL.    J.    A.)-TWENTY-FOUR   YEARS    IN  THE 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC;  embracing  the  Author's  Personal  Adventures,  with  the  Civil 
and  Military  History  of  the  Country,  and  an  Account  of  its  Political  Condition  before  and 
dnring  the  Administration  of  Governor  Rosas,  his  couree  of  Policy,  the  Causes  and  Character 
of  his  Interference  with  the  Government  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  Anthony  Kino,  an  Officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  Republic.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

KIRBY  &  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  oseftil 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham;  and  W. 
Spence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    6th  Edit,  corrected  and  muchenlarged.   2  vols.  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

KNOX  (ALEXANDER) .-REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX, 

Esq.  of  Dublin,  M.R.I.A  ,  containing  Essays,  chiefly  explanatory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
Confidential  Letters,  with  Private  Papers,  illustrative  of  the  Wnter*s  Character,  Sentimeota, 
and  Life.    8d  Edition,  4  vols.  Svo.  je2.  8s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ROME,  called  the  GERMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  instituted  by  J.  Ronge  and  I.  Cserski, 
in  October  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  By  S.  Laino, 
Esq.  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  &c.    2a  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

LAING.-THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  The  Heinukring{a.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Stnrleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Samubl  Laino,  Author  of  **  Notea 
of  a  Traveller."  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.    By  Samubl  Laino,  Esq.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  168.  cloth. 

LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swadish 
Nation.    By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.    Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

LANE  (11.  J.)-LIFE  AT  THE  WATER-CURE ; 

Or,  a  Month  at  Malvern.  To  which  is  added.  The  Sequel.  By  Richard  J.  Lanb,  A.R.A. 
Lithographer  to  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  Post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illastra^ 
tions,  14s.  cloth. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  and  "  Gertrude."  Editetl  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwell,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Fcp,  8vo.  5s. 

LAPLACE  (THE  MARQUIS  DE).-THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE 

WORLD.  By  M.  Lb  Marquis  De  Laplacb.  Translated  tmm  the  French,  and  elucidated 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnry  H.  Hartb,  F.T.C.D.  M.R.I.A.  2  yola.  8vo. 
24s.  bosj^s. 


LARDNER'S  CABTNET  CTCLOPiEDIA ; 

Compriaini?  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biofrraphy,  Literature,  theSciences*  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.     Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardn  er. 

The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  j^39.  18s.     TTie  woxics, 
separately,  6«.  per  volume. 

LARDNER  A>'D  VALKER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNRTISM,  and  MKTROROUXJY.  By  D.  Lardnbr,  LLIX  F.RA,  and  C.  V.  Waulbk, 
Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vign^ette  Titlea^  las.  doth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Lardnkr,  LL.D.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wooilcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  0s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MATICS.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  VigTiette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  Lardnbr,  LL.I).  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vijmette  Title,  fis.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY. 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardnkr.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and  upwards 
of  900  fifcures,  6s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-TIIE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.     New  Fxlition,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  28s.  cloth 

lettered ;  or  handsomely  boun<l  in  morocco,  with  {^ilt  edfi^es,  j^.  4s. 

The  following?  Works  separately : — 
ThelMPROVISATRlCE.  Fcp.  lOs.Cd.  cloth,  i  The  GOLDEN  VIOLET.  Fcp.  8vo.  10a. 6d. cloth. 
The  VENETIAN  BR.\CELET.  lOs.Cd.  cloth.  '  The  TROUBADOUR.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOl.  6d.  cloth. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY ; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collt^ctinir,  Preparinjr,  and  Monntinr  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  Bv  Mrs.  R.  Lek  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Authm-  of 
"Memoirs  of  Cuvier,*'  &c.  6th  I^dition,  improved,  with  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton 
Hall, and  Mr.  >Vaterton*8  Method  of  Presenini?  Animals.   Fcp. 8vo.  with  Wooilcuts, 7s.  cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Youn^c  Persons :  comprisinfj^  the  Principles  of  Clataification, 
inters|>ersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  oricrinal  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animala. 
By  Mrs.  R.  Lkk  (fonnorW  .Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of  "Taxidermy,"  "Memoirs  of 
Cuvier,"  &c.  12mo.  with  FiAy-five  Woodcuts,  78.  6d.  bound. 

LEMPRIERE.-A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY ; 

ContaininfT  a  copious  Account  of  all  the  proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors;  with 
the  Value  of  Coins,  W>is:ht8,  and  Measures,  uned  nmoni^st  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  a 
Chronological  Table.    By  T.  Lempriere,  D.D.    aoth  F.dition,  corrected.    8vo.  Os.  cloth. 

LEREBOURS  (N.  P.)-A  TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

Containing:  the  latest  DiHcovcries  appertaininn:  to  the  Dairuerr^type.  Compiled  fh>m 
Communications  by  M.M.  Da^uerre  and  Arasro,  and  other  eminent  Men  of  Science.  By  N.  P. 
Lbrbbours,  Optician  to  the  Observatory,  Paris,  &c.  Translated  by  J.  EasRTOJf.  Pott  8vo. 
with  Plate,  78.  6d.  cloth. 

LESLIE  (C.  R.)-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  Esq.  R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  I>>tters.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  Second 
Edition.,  with  further  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Small  4to.  with  two  Portraits  (one 
fh>m  a  new  Sketch  by  Mr.  Leslie),  and  a  Mate  of  *'  Spring,"  engraved  by  Lnoaa.  91a.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

Fcp.  8vo.  [In  Ikepreu, 

LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN  (THE), 

From  his  first  Introduction  to  Practice  ;  includins:  20  Years'  Wanderini^s  throujrhout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.    By  the  late  Sir  George  Lbfrvre.    8  vols,  post  8yo.  31a.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  LiNDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.RS.  L.S.  &c.  3d  Edition  with  Corrections  and  considerable 
Additions.    8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18«.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA  MEDICA ; 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Parts  of 
the  World.    By  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 
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LINDLET.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Anranred accordin^to  the  Natnnl  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
3d  Edition,  with  numeroas  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  13mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  expUin  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardenings  upon  Physiolog^ical  Prin- 
ciples.   By  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  illustrations  on  Wood,  13s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY- GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN: 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Veretables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during^  every  month  in  the 
year.    By  O.  Lindlby,  Cf.M.H.S.    Edited  by  Prof.  Lindlby.    8vo.  168.  bds. 

LINWOOD  (W.)-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Gnecis  et  Latinis  decerpCnm. 
Corante  Ou  liblmo  Lin  wood,  M.A.  iSdis  Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LLOYD.-A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  U.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    Svo.  15s.  boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Callinf^.  By  Charlbs  Lorimbr.  Sd  Edition.  12mo. 
with  an  Appendix,  fts.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON(MRS.)-THEAMATEURGARDENER'SCALENDAR; 

Beinff  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done  in  a 
Oardeu  in  each  Month,  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author 
of  **  The  Lady's  Country  Companion,'' "  Gardening  for  Ladies,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  nnmerous 
llhistrations.  [Jntheprtit. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Ei^ioy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  **  Gardemar  for 
Ladies,*'  &c.    New  fidition.   Fcp.  Svo.  with  a  Steel  Plate  and  Wood  Engraving^s,  7s.  6d.  doth. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics.  Land-Surreying. 
Levellinj^,  Planning:  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometncal  Projection  ami 
Perspective ;  with  Examples  snewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricaltoral  Piir> 
poses.  By  the  hite  J.  C.  Loudon.  F.L.S.  H.S.  Uc.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  London,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  London.    Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coon- 
tries,  audits  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laving-out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  enlan[ed  and  improv^.    Svo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOP JIDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS ; 

being  the  *'  Arboretum  et  Fmticetum  Britannicum"  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  SdenUfically  and  Popularly  Described : 
with  their  Propagation.  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearlv  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    Svo.  with  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  jffS.  10s.  cloth. 

The  Original  Work  may  be  had  in  8  vols.  Svo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  lYeea,  and 
upwards  of  3,500  Woodcuts,  jfflO,  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation^  Transfer  Laying^out,  ImproFement| 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  ana  Economy  of  the  Animal  ana 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture:  includin{^all  the  latest  Improvements,  ageneral  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  ftiture  progress  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  &c.  5th  Edition,  Svo.  with  upwards  of  1,100 
Ei^gravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston,  ^Sl.  10s.  cloth. 

The  Supplbmbnt  may  be  had  ttparaieijff  5a.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS ; 

Indnding  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  <nto.  Great  Britain : 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  (Inures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  vrho  is  a  mere  Enriish  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  In  flower,  and  acquire  aU  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  usefid  and  interesting.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  Hie  Specific  Characters 
by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.8.  A  New  EditiOD,  with 
Supplement,  and  a  new  General  Index .  Svo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings^  St.  IBs.  fid. 
ck>tn.~The  Supplement,  M/mnUefy,  Svo.  15s.  doth. 
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IS  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LOUDON -AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILL.V  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  eontaininjf  numeroua  Desi^rns, f rom  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottai^e  and  the  Farm,  inrhiding:  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  A£^ricultur«l 
Buildinfirs;  Countr>'  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  reqaiaite  Fittinifs- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery :  each 
Desig^n  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lor  dun.  8vo.  with  more  than  2,000  Engraviiiirs  on  Wood, 
jW.  88.  cloth.— The  Supplement,  teparatefy,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

A  Catalof:rue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  3d  Edition, 
witha  XEwSupPLKMENT,prei>nrod, underthe  direction  of  J. C.Loudon, by  W.  U.  BAXThB, 
and  revised  by  Gkorob  Don,  F.L.S.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  SrppLKMKNT  teparatelfft  8vo.  38. 6d.  sewed. 

Tlie  LATKR  SUPPLEMK.NT*<paraWjf,  8s. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalog^ue  of  all  the  Liicneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neifj^bltourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added,  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  78. 6d.  cl. 

LOUDON. -THE    SUBURBAN   GARDENER    AND  VILLA 

COMPANION ;  comprisinfj^  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  situation  on 
which  to  form  one ;  tne  Arran$fenient  and  Furnishing  of  the  House;  and  the  Laying-oat, 
Planting,  and  general  Management  uf  the  Garden  and  Grounds;  the  whole  adapted  fbrgrounds 
firom  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  30s.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  ;  comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds; 
Illustrations  of  tne  Properties  of  External  Form ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Breetling.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  IMinburgn,  &c.;  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture/'  &c.  8to.  with 
Engravings  on  Wood,  258.  cloth. 

LOW.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Great  Britain  Described.  \\\  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  BLS.A.  reduced 
from  a  Series  of  Oil  Paintings,  execute<l  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  3  vols,  atlns  quarto,  with  5C  plates  of  animals,  beautifully  coPd 
after  Nature,  ±\&.  16s.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follows : 

The  OX.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  33  plates,  j66.  16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Tlie  SHEEP.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  31  plates,  ^6. 168. 6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  jft'S,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  liOG.    I  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5  plates,  £2.  3s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  tbe 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Ix>w,  Esq.  F-  R.S.E.,  l*rof.  of  Agriculture  in  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 4th  Edit,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  300  Woodcuts.    8vo,  Sis.  cloth. 

LOW  (PROFESSOR).-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Einbank- 
ments,  and  otiier  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  Bv  David  Low.  Em.  F.R.S.B. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  «c. ;  Author  of  "  mementk  of 
Ih:actical  Agriculture,'*  &c.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  318.  cloth. 

LOW.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE 

BODIES  of  CHE.MISTRY.  By  David  Lovk,  Esq.  F.R.S.E,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.  Gs.  cl()th. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TRIBLTEl)  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babinotox 
Macai'i.ay.    4th  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  3As.  cloth. 

MACAU LAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  theRight  Hon. Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulay.    8th Edition.  Crown 8vo.  lOs.Sd. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

A  New  Edition.  With  nnroerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  ou 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jnn.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.    Small  4to.  [In  tkeprest. 
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MACKAY  (CHARLES)-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES ;  a  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charlbs  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  Author 
of  <*  Lejrenda  of  the  Isles."  "The  Salamandrine.''**The  Thames  and  iU  Tributaries,"  &c. 
8vo.  with  beautiful  Wood  Enf^ravin^  from  Orig^mfrSketches,  148.  cloth. 

MACKENZIE. -THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

Bv  W.  Mackrnzir,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasg^ow.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

MACKINNON. -THE   HISTORY   OF   CIVILISATION. 

By  Wm.  Alexander  Mackinnon,  F.R.S.,  M.P.  for  Lyminj^on.   2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS;    inclmtins:    his    Contributions  to   The   Edinbnrf^h  Review. 
i  Edited  by  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.    3  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

I  MACKINTOSH,  &C.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh  ;  W.  Wallace,  E.sq. ;  and  Robert  Bell,  Esq.    10  vols.  fcp. 
i  8vo.  with  Vig^nette  Titles,  j63.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

MORE.  By  the  Rijfht  Hon.  Sir  Ja.mes  Mackinto.<«h.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia; and  intend^  as  a  Present  Book  or  School  Prize.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  cloth; 
or  bound  in  vellum  KiR  (old  stjfie),  8s. 

M'CULLOCH  (J.  R.)-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

STATISTICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE ;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  CapaciUes,  Popa- 
lation.  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  3d  Eilit. 
corrected,  enlan[:ed,  and  greatly  improved.    2  thick  vols.  8vo.  [fntkepreit, 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.M*Culloch,  Esq.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected 
throughout,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.  8vo.  50s.  cloth ;  or  55s.  hf.-  bd.  russia. 

%*  This  edition,  which  has  been  carnfully  corrected,  comprises,  besides  the  new  Tariff,  the 
new  Acts  relating  to  Banking,  the  Sujs^ar  Trade,  Navigation  and  Customs,  the  hiring  of 
Seamen,  &c. ;  and  is  further  enriched  with  valuable  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Supplbmrnt  to  the  last  Edition  may  be  had  separately,  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries.  Ilaces,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Cullocii,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  urge 
Maps,  sbA.  cloth. 

*«*  The  new  Articles  have  been  printed  separately,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  former  Edition. 
They  comprise  a  full  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, &c.    8vo.  5s.  8CWC<1. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY ;  being  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  with  HistoncaJ,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  R.  M*Ci7LL0CH, 
Esq.    8vo.  I4s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.   8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

MAITLAND   (DR.  CHARLES).  -  THE  CHURCH  IN   THE 

CATACOMBS :  a  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral 
Remains.  By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Ms.  cloth. 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Mrs.  Marckt.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explainc<l.    By  Mrs.  Marcbt.    New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  tho  Elements  of  that  Science  arc  familiariy  explained.    By  Mrs.  Marckt.    New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


MARCET.  -  CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO* 

LOOT;  c«nprebefMlinfc  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  applicttimi  to  AgricoRvre. 
By  Mrs.  M abcbt.    New  Edition.    Ygf.  8to.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET -C0N\T;RSATI0NS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Mrs.  Marcbt.     New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Fcp.  8to.  with  coloared  Map, 
•hewinf  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6d.  doth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ION  LANGUAGE, 

For  the  use  of  Children.    By  Mrs.  Marcbt.    18mo.  48.  6d.  doth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND,  for  the  use  of  Children.   By  Mrs.  Marcbt.   Sd  Edition,  with  Additions.  Ubbo.  fia.  cL 


MARGARET  RUSSELL :  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

i**  This  well-written  tale  contains  many  passag^es  of  fpreat  force  and  beaiity.*'~LiTBEABT  Gas.) 
fcp.  8vo.  te.  cloth. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

ByaMoTHBR.    A  Legacy  to  her  Children.    Post  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.    Written  for  Younr  I^eople.     By  Captain  F.  Marry  at,  CB. 
Author  of  '*  Peter  Simple,*'  &c.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Eng^vinfCB,  OSs.  6d.  doth. 

MARRYAT.-THE   PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE   HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.    By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  **  Masterman  Ready,*'  &c    3  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  las.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.    By  Captain  F.  M a  rryat,  C.B.  Author  of  ••  The  Privateers-nan 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago,*'  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  I2s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-THE  MISSION ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.    Written  for  Young  People.    By  C 
**The  Settlers  in  Canada,'*  &c.    3  vols.  ^.  8vo.  13s.  clot! 


Or^^Scenes  in  Africa.    Written  for  Young  People.    By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  CB.  Antbor  of 

'.  icp.  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 


MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY ; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles- Lettres ;  induding  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  fhmiliar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instruded.  BySAMUBLMAUNDBR.  4thEdition.  Fcp.  Svo.lOs.  doth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY ; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Andent  and  Modem,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Charader  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  thdr 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  3d  Edition.  Fq>.  Sm.  10a. 
cloth  \  bound  in  roan.  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  18,000  Eminent  rarsons  of  til  Age. 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forminflr  a  new  and  complete  Didionarv 
of  Universal  Blog^raphy.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  Mb  Edition,  revised  tnroBghont,  ad^ 
containing  a  copious  Supplement,  brought  down  to  December,  1844.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  doth ; 
bound  in  roan,  13s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  in  Two  Parts.  16th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOi.  doth ;  bound  in  roan,  las. 

*»*  The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  re>ised  edition  of  *•  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  are— a  new  and  enlarged  English  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar,  Verbal 
Distinctions,  and  Exercises ;  a  new  Universal  Gazetteer ;  a  compendious  Classical  Didionary ; 
an  AnalvHis  of  History  and  Chronology ;  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms ;  a  new  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Peerage ;  and  various  useftil  Tabular  Addenda. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY   OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Treasury.  Royal  8vo.  with  Woodcato  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth. 


MICHELET  (J.)-PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND 

Bf  J.  MiGHBLBT.   TkruiBlated  from  the  French  (Third  Bditkni, 


FAMILIES. 

which  ooBtains  Micheiet't 
PrdiKe,  in  reply  to  the  attaclu  of  the  Jesuits),  with  the  Author's  apiirobfttioii,  by  C.  Cocks, 
B.L.    New  Sditioiis.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth ;  lOmo.  Is.  4d.  sewed. 

MICHELET  (J.)-THE  PEOPLE. 

1^  M.  MicHBLBT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Frtnce,  &c.  TraosUted,  with  the  •pprobttioii 
of  the  Author,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth ;  16mo.  Is.  6a.  sewed. 

%*  Mr.  Cocks's  authorised  translations  of  Michelet's  **  Priests,  Women,  and  FamiUes,**  and 

*'  The  People,"  in  one  vol.  l6mo.  Ss.  Od.  cloth. 

MICHELET    AND    aUINET.-THE   JESUITS,   BY   MM. 

MICHELET  and  QUINBT.    Translated  from  the  Seventh  Edition,  with  the  approbation  of 
.    the  AKthors,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Author  of  "  Bordeaux,  its  Wines,  and  the  Clam  Coontey. '' 
New  Edition.  16mo.  Is.  6a.  sewed. 

%*  Mr.  Cocks's  Authorised  Translations  of  MM.  Michelet  and  Qninet's  <*  The  Jesuits,"  and 
M.  Qminet's  *' Christianity,"  in  one  vol.  16mo.  4s.  cloth. 

MI6NET  (M.)-ANTONIO  PEREZ  AND  PHILIP  II.  OF  SPAIN. 

afM.MioNBT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
oral  and  Political  Sciences,  &c.    Translated  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

MILES  (WILLIAM).-THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  AND  HOW  TO 

KEEP  IT  SOUND.   By  William  Milks,  Esq.   New  Edit   Royal  8vo.  with  Engravinfa,  78.  cl. 

MILNER  (REVS.  J.  &  I.)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Of  CHRIST.  Bv  the  Rev.  Josbph  Milnbr,  A.M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
late  Rev.  Isaac  Milnbr,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    4  vols.  8vo.  ^n.  8s.  boards. 

MOHAN  LAL.-LIFE  OF  THE  AMIR  DOST  MOHAMMED' 

KHAN,  of  CABUL :  with  his  Political  Proceedinfcs  towards  the  English,  Rusaian.  and 
Persian  Governments,  including  the  Victory  and  Disasters  of  the  British  Army  in  Afi^hanistan. 
By  Mo  HAL  Lal,  Esq.  Knirht  of  ths  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun ;  lately  attached  to 
the  Mission  in  Kabul.    S  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  90s.  cloth. 

MONTAUBAN.-A  YEAR  AND  A  DAY  IN  THE  EAST; 

Or,  Wanderings  over  Land  and  Sea.    By  Mra.  Eliot  Montauban.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Antobiorrapbical 
Prefkces.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  Plates,  90s.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  36s. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron*s  and  Southey's  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  witn  a  New  Portrait^  by  George 
Richmond,  and  a  View  of  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  31s.  cloth ;  or  43s.  bound  m  morocco, 
by  Hayday. 

%*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  ^n.  lOs.  doth; 
bound  in  morocco,  ^4, 10s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  illustrated  with  IS  Engravings  finished  in  the  highest  style 
Of  the  Art,  31s.  cloth ;  morocco,  S5s ;  or,  with  India  noof  Ilates,  43s.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings,  lirom  Paintings  by  Weatail,  lOs.  6d.  doth ; 
or,  bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R. A.  Imp.  8vo.  with  161  Designs  en|^Ted  on  Steel,  jM.  St.  bds. ; 
or  jffi.  14s.  6a.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  300  copies  printed, 
of  which  a  few  remain),  ^et.  6s  boaros. 

*•*  India  Proofs  before  Lettera  of  the  161  DeaignSf  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio  (only 
9S  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain),  jCZI.  lOs. 

India  Proofs  before  Lettera  of  the  51  Large  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  FortfoUo 
(only  35  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain),  jCTIS.  18s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engraved  Titla  and  Vignette,  lOs.  doth  ;  or,  boind  in 
morocco,  1 9s.  6d. 
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MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 

From  the  Barlievt  Kinrs  of  that  Roilin  down  to  its  Last  Chief.    By  Thomas  Hookb,  Esq. 
4  TOls.  fcp.  8vo.,  with  Vig^tte  Titles,  a4s.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  Bjr  Gborob  Moorb,  M.D.  Bf  ember  of  the 
Royal  CoU^ce  of  Physicians,  London.  &c.    2d  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cLatb. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MINI).  ByGsoRGK  .Moorb,  ALD.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  niysicians,  London, 
4tc.    Post  8^0.  9s.  cloth. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS  (THE). 

Sd  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  with  24  beautifully-coloured  Engravings,  ^1.  lOs.  half-bound* 

MORTON.-A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containinij^  those  Afcents  known  to  cau»e  Death  in  the  Horse ;  with  tbe  Hyroptoins,  Antidotes,    ' 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  Tests.   By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.   12nio.  6s.  in  case ,  on  rollers,  Ss.  6d. 

MORTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine ;  containing^  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  CoUeze,  with  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  In- 
stitution.    By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.    3d  Edition.    12mo.  lOs.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  Engi- 
neering AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.  F.R.S..  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kini^'s  Collie,  London ;  and  Author  of  "lUustimtions 
of  Mechanics,"  &c.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  248.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUST RATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kinr*s 
CoUeice,  London ;  beinfr  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  ^fofessora  of 
King's  College.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Jambs  Murdock,  D.D.  Edited, 
with  Additions,  by  Hrnry  Soambs,  M.A.  Rector  of  Stapleford-Tawney,  Essex.  New  Edition, 
revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time.    4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

MiJLLER.-INTRODUCTION   TO  A  SCIENTIFIC   SYSTEM 

of  MYTHOUIOY.  By  C.  O.  Mullbr,  Author  of  "  Tlie  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Doric  Rare,''  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Lcitch.  8vo.  uniform  with  "  Milller's 
Dorians,"  I2s.  cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP tEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Esrth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Stnicture,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  82  Maps,  and  up- 
wards of  1000  other  Woodcuts,  j^S,  cloth. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Conrse  of  Life.    Translated  and  abridged  fh>m  the  French  of 
Madame  Nbckbr  Db  Saussurb,  by  Miss  Holland.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  I^.  6d.  cloth. 
S*  Separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s. ;  Vol.  III.  7s.  6d. 

NESBIT  (A.)-A  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION; 

Containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  drawing  Geometrical  Figures ;  Mensuration  of 
Sn()erficics;  Land-Surveying ;  Mensuration  of  Solids;  the  use  of  the  Carpenter's  Ru4«; 
Timber  Measure,  &c.  By  A.  Nrsbit.   12th  Edition.  12mo.  with  nearly  300  Woodcuts,  6s.  bd. 

KEY.    7th  Edition.    I2mo.  5s.  bound. 

NEWELL  (REV.  R.  H.)-TIIE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

POETS,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Mwlem  Naturalists.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Nbwbll, 
Rector  of  Little  Hormead.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  Ss.  6d.  cJoth. 

NICOLAS. -THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indi5|>cnKablr  for  ascertaining  the  IHttes  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Privato  Document!!,  from  the  Earllpst  lV?riod  to  the 
Present  Time.    By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.     Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.6s.  cloth. 


ORDNANCE  MAPS  (THE),  AND  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.-Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  hiive 
been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  Agents  for  tbe  sale  of  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Also,  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Maps,  Sections,  and 
Books  of  tbe  Geokuncal  Sorvey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Mnaeom  of  Economic 
Geology,  under  tbe  Chief  Comniissioner  of  Her  Mi^esty 's  Woods,  Works,  and  Lsnd  Revenues. 

*»*  Complete  detailed  Catalogues  of  both  Series  may  be  had  on  application. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Rich  a  rd  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  CoU^e.  From 
Notes  taken  by  >Villiam  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With 
Glossary  and  Index.    8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

*»*  A  Second  Volume,  {Oh  the  Vertebrota)  is  preparing  for  publication. 

PARABLES  (THE). 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD,  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in 
I  Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold;  with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers. 

S<iuare  fcp.  Svo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,''  Sis.  in  a  massive  carved 
'  binding  in  the  style  of  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  or  SOs.  bound  in  morocco 

in  the  Missal  style,  by  Hayday.  [Nearfy  readg, 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Householdiy  and  the 
Ri^ation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  lASe.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkbs.    6th  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  98.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A,)-SERVIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  FAMILY ;  or,  a  Residence  in  Belgrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highlands  and 
Woodlands  of  the  Interior,  during  tbe  years  1843  and  1844.  By  Andrew  Archibald  Paton, 
Esq.    Post  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Plate,  12s.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-THE  MODERN  SYRIANS ; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.     Post  Svo.    i 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NOMY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c..  Rector  of  Sooth  Killworth, 
Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  a  vols.  4to.  with 
Plates,  j^.  7s.  boards. 

PEDESTRIAN  AND  OTHER  REMINISCENCES,  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD.  With  Sketches  of  Country  Life.  By  Sylvan  us.  Post  Svo.  with  frontis- 
piece and  Vignette,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse:  with  their  modeni^ind 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure ;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  tne  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  1st  LifeOaards. 
3  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts.    Vol.  1,  lOs.  6d. ;  Vols.  3  and  3, 14s.  each,  boards. 

PERCIVALL— THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE ; 

Embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.    By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.  Svo.  jtf  1,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  DicettiTe 
O^ans ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  ana  other 
EsUblishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Crinllnals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  Ily  Jon.  Pirbira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  8e  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    Svo.  16s.  cloth. 

PERICLES. 

A  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  SSd  Olympiad.  By  the  Author  of  *<  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek 
Philosophy."    2  vols,  post  Svo.  ISs.  cloth. 

PERRY  (DR.  W.  C.)-GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  the  Professors  and  Students  of  Germany.    To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Account  oi  the 
Public  Schools  of  Prussia ;  with  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  tbe  Studies 
of  tbe  German  Universities.    By  Waltrr  C.  Perry,  Phil.  D.  of  the  University  of  GOttlqrM* 
3d  Edition.    12mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 


PESCHEL  (C.  F.) -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Pbschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  Coltece,  Dresden.   Tranalated  ftom  At 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  west.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diaffruns  and  Woodcata.  11a.  doCh. 

(Part  1.  The  Phyiica  of  Ponderable  Bodiet.    Fcp.  8vo.  7b.  6d.  doth. 
Part  S.  Imponderable  Bodies  (liffht.  Heat,  Ifarnetitm,  Oectrktty,  aai 
Dynamic!).    S  toU.  fcp.  8vo.  ISs.  9a.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 


RALOGY ;  compriainic  a  Notice  of  the  Character*  and  Blements  of  Minerala;  whli  A« 
of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  foond.  By  William  Phiiaivs,  FJ*B. 
M.G.8.  Itc.  4th  Edition,  augmented  by  R.  Allan,  F. R.S.B.  8yo.  with  nomeriMU  Woodcntiy 
lis.  doth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALJEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  obaenredin 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Oeolorical  Survey  of  that  District.  By  Johm  Philups,  WJUB. 
F.Q.8.  Ak.  Pttbttshed  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Tteaaiiry.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  oomprisinf  very  numerous  fifnires,  9s.  doth. 

PHILLIPS -A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.G.S.,  fee.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6a. doth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.O.S.,  6ec  S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Tltlat  aad  WoodcolL 
lis.  cloth. 

PITMAN  (REV.  J.  R.)-A  COURSE  OF  SERMONS 

On  some  of  the  chief  Subjects  in  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  containing  lliree  or  more  ftir  each  Day 
of  the  Month :  abridged  from  Eminent  Di\ines  of  the  Established  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Pitman,  A.M.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.    8vo.  14s.  d. 

PLYMLEY  (PETER).-LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

CATHOLICS  TO  MY  BROTHER  ABRAHAM,  WHO  UVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By 
Pbtkr  Ply  m  ley.    21  at  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

POETS'  PLEASAUNCE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which  oor  Pleasant  Poets  have  in  past  time  Ibr 
Fsatiiiie  planted:  with  the  right  orderimr  of  them.  By  Edbn  Warwick.  Sgoare  crown 
8vo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  enuaved  in  the  best  manner.  [/m<  rMi%. 

POISSON  (S.  D.)-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  S.  D.  Poisso  N.  2d  Edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated  with  Ezplaaatorr 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Hknry  H.  Hartb,  late  Fdlow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  S  vols.  8vo. 
^n.  8s.  cloth. 

POPE  (ALEXANDER).-THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Roscob,  Esq.    With  the  Author's  Life.    A  New  Edition,  8  vols.  svo. 

[/a  tkeprm§. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  Portbr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  **  The  Proirress  of  the  Nation,"  te.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  39  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE   MANUFACTURES   OF 

PORCELAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  Portbr,  Esq.  F.RJ9.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vigaetto  Title 
and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  doth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Psrts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  nnder 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portloce,  F.RJ9. 
ftc    Svo.  with  46  Plates,  94s.  cloth. 

POWELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

FWhd  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Badbn  Powell,  M. A.,  Savilian  ProiDasor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT  (REV.  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity :  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  tha  &er. 
Jambs  Pycropt,  B.A.  Editor  of  **  Virgil,  with  Marginal  References";  Author  of  "Lfldn 
Grammar  Practice,**  and  **  Greek  Grammar  Practice.'*    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 


*»«  VoL.  I.  Svo.  with  plates  and  woodcuts,  17s.  6d.  cloth. 
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QUINET.-CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  ASPECTS, 

Tnm  the  Birtb  of  Christ  to  the  Rnench  Revolution.  By  B.  Quinbt,  of  the  College  of  France. 
TViintlAted,  with  the  Author's  spprobation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    iCmo.  2s.  sewed. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

IVsnsUted  by  Sabah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  **  History  of  the  Popes.'*  Vols.  1  and  2. 
•vo.  lOs.  cloth.  *»*  The  Sd  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

READER  (THOMAS).-TIME  TABLES 

On  a  New  and  SImplilled  PUn ;  to  ftunlitate  the  Operation  of  Discounting  Bills,  and  the 
Calculation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Accounts,  &c. :  shewing,  without  CikLcu- 
I.ATION,  the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  anv  other  Day,  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  805  Days.    By  Thomas  Rbadbk.    Post  8to.  I4i.  cloth ;  or  17s.  calf  lettered. 

REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

Ibr  theuseof  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Medi- 
cine ;  comprising  a  comiAete  Modem  Dispensatorv,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  INstin- 
Eiishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
nman  Frame.    By  R.  Rbbcb,  M.D.    16th  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  boards. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  and 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  Rbid,  M.D.  F.R.S.B.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  late  Humphry  Rbpton,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  works  on  these 
subiects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  lutroduction,  a  systematic  Analysis, 
a  Biographical  Notice,  Notes, and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Louuon,  F.li.8.  &c. 
8vo.  with  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth ;  with  coloured  plates,  j6'3.  Gs.  cloth. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX : 

A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Age.  Reproduced  in  Rhyme.  Embellished  throughout 
vrith  Scroll  Capitals,  in  Colours,  from  Wood-block  Letters  made  expressly  for  this  work,  after 
Designs  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries.  With  an  Introduction,  uy  Samubl  NAYLoa^late 
of  waen's  College,  Oxford.    Large  square  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  RiDDLB,  M.A.    4th  Edition.    8vo.  31s. 6d.  cloth. 

Senaratelv  i*^*  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  M.  cloth. 
^*^^  ^  ?The  LaUn-EngUsh  Dictionary,  21  s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.  -  A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  QualitVf  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classifsl  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  32nio.  4s.  bound. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  ftrom  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events ;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State:  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties)  Rites, 
Institutions,  and  Discipline ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Uiddlb,  M.A., 
Author  of  '*  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."   8vo.  l&s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Youn^  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
Ifl.A. ;  Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

RITCHIE   (ROBERT.) -RAILWAYS:   THEIR  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS,  and  CONSTRUCTION.  With  Remarks  on  Railway  AccidenU,  and  Proposals 
for  their  Prevention.  By  Robbrt  Ritchib,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S.A.  Civil  Engineer,  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  9s.  cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  ByT.  Rivbbs,  Jun.  4th  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«.  cloth. 

*.*  Id  this  edition  onlr  the  mmt  selrct  varu'tira  arr  dcKrilml,  both  old  and  now;  thow  of  inferior  InUrvet  hat t 
been  omitted  i  and  wvcjal  puge*  of  new  aiattcr  hiive  been  addeil. 

ROBERTS  (GEORGE) -THE  LIFE,  PROGRESSES,  AND  RE- 

BBLUON  of  JAMBS  DUKE  of  MONMOUTH,  to  hia  Capture  and  Execution;  with  a  full 
Account  of  the  Bloody  Assises,  and  copious  Biographical  Notices.  By  Gbobob  Robbbts. 
9  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations,  24s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


ROBERTS.-AN    ETYMOLOGICAL    AND     EXPLANATORI 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Tenns  ui<l  Lanftit(ire  of  GEOLOGY ;  detif^ned  for  the  early  Stodent, 
and  those  who  hare  not  made  fpreat  profn^ess  in  the  Science.    ByG.  RoBSRTa.    Fcp.  6a.  cloth. 

ROBINSON  (JAMES). -THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING, 

PICKLING,  AND  SMOKING  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  MEAT  AND  FISH,  according 
to  both  the  British  and  Foreig:n  Modes.  To  which  is  appended,  a  Description  of  the  requisite 
Apparatus.    By  Jambs  Robinson,  Eighteen  Years  a  Practical  Curer.  Fcp.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

ROBINSON -GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  Author  of  "Biblical  Researches.*'  Edited, 
with  careful  revision,  corrections,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfibld.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS -THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containinf^  a  plain  and  acctirate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  V^retaUei, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cnltivatinr  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Meana.  and 
the  beat  Modes  of  Cookinir  them.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs  in  fceneral 
Use.    By  J.  Roobbs,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."    ad  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

ROGET  (P.  M.)-THE  ECONOMIC  CHESS-BOARD; 

Beinff  a  Chess-Board,  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  Chess-Men,  for  r^yinip  Games  in 
Camaii^,  or  Out  of  Doors,  and  for  folding  up,  and  carryingr  in  the  pocket,  without  distnrliini? 
the  Game.  Invented  by  P.  M.  Rooet,  M.D.  and  Registered  according  to  Act  of  PBrliaiDeut 
New  Edition.    In  a  neat  foolscap  8vo.  case,  price  2s.  od. 

*m*  This  Chess-Boanl  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  working  out  Chess  Problems,  and  fbr  the 
study  of  published  Games  and  Positions.— Dr.  Roget  is  preparing  a  Set  of  Chess  Problems  to 
accompany  his  Chess-Board. 

ROME.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

ROSCOE -LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  Hbnby  Roscob,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  Os.  cloth. 

ROWTON  (FJ-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discnssion ;  with 
ampw  References  to  the  be5t  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frbdbrio 
RowTON,  Lecturer  on  General  Literature.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 

SANDBY  (REV.  G.) -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS : 

With  a  Narrative  of  Cases.  By  the  Rev  Oborgb  Sandby,  Jun.  Vicar  of  Flixton,  and  Rector 
of  All  Saints  with  St.  Nicliolas,  South  Elmham,  Suffolk ;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD  (REV.  JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA. 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  John  Sandpord,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Dnnchnrch,  Chi^klain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean.   8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.   By  Mrs.  John  Sand pobd.    6th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Cs.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandpord.    2d  Edition.  Fcp.  B^o.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN  (PROFESSOR).-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

BOTANY.  By  M.  J.  Schlbidbn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.  lYaiis1ate<l  by  B.  Lankks- 
tbr,  M.D.  F.L.S.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.         [Preparing  for  pubUeation. 

SCOTT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Waltbr  Scott,  Bart.    New  edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  1 2s.  doth. 


SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 


SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE). 

Intended  for  a  Birth-day  Present,  or  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colonra. 
in  the  Missal  style,  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owbn  Jonbs,  Architect,  and  an  illuminated 
Frontispiece  by  W.  Uoxall.  Eau.  A  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  cover, 
318. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  25a. 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Bnttie.  With  Biomphical  and  Critical  Preftoet,  by  Dr.  Anciit. 
A  New  Efdition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucr  Aiein  ;  conaistinff  of  additional  Smctiona  from 
more  recent  POeta.    Mc»iam  8vo.  188.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

Flrom  Chancer  to  Withers.  With  Biognraphical  Sketchea,  by  R.  Sodthbt,  LL.D.  8fO.  80a. 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edgea,  SU.  6d. 

'•■  The  pecnluir  featur*  of  Uwm  two  irork*  U,  that  the  Poenu  are  printed  entire,  without  nratUatioa  or  •IviAg- 
maat— a  faatare  not  poMoaed  by  any  limilar  work,  and  adding  obrioualj  to  their  interest  and  utility. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text :  bat  thoae 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readaload.  By  T.  Bowdlxr, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  8th  Edition.  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,&c.SOs.clotn;  or,  with  gilt 
edges,  Sis.  6d. :  or,  in  8toIs.  8vo.  without  Illustrations,  je4.  Hs.  6d.  boards. 

SHELDON   (FJ-THE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

BORDER:  being  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Ancient,  Remodelled,  and  Original,  founded  on 
well-known  Border- Legends :  with  illustrative  Notes.  By  Frbobrick  Shkldon.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  pre**, 

SHELLEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Shbllby,  Sir  D.  Brxwstbr, 
J.  MoNTGOMBRY,  &c.    S  vols.  fcp.  8yo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shbllby,  and  others.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  13s.  cloth. 

SHEPHERD  (THE  REV.  W.)-HORj;  APOSTOLIC  J! ; 

Or,  a  Digested  Narrative  of  the  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged 
according  to  Townsend.    By  the  Rev.  William  Shbphbrd,  B.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Miyor  A  *  *  *  «  *. 
9tk  Edition.    To  which  are  added,  PrecepU  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B  *  *  *  *.    Fcp.  8vo.  Sa  cloth. 

SINNETT.-THE  BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY. 

By  Mrs.  Percy  Si n  nbtt.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

SMITH  (GEORGE).-PERILOUS  TIMES; 

Or,  the  Aggpressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Dutiea  of  Protestants.    By  Gbo.  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 

SMITH    (GEORGE).  -  THE    RELIGION    OF    ANCIENT 

BRITAIN :  or,  a  Succinct  Account  o(  the  several  Religious  Systems  which  have  obtained  in 
this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Cononest :  including  an  Inveatintion 
into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the  Ooqiel  into 
Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  By 
Gborgb  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.    2d  Edition.    Post  8vo.  78.  M.  cloth. 

i  SMITn.-THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

I  By  Sir  Jamrs  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Unncan  Society,  fcc. 

6  vols.  8vo.  jM.  12s.  boards. 
Contents :— Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  FLOWsaiNo  Plants  and  the  Fbrns,  Jtt.  8s. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1,12s.— Cryptogami a;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepaticc,  Lichens, Chancec, 

and  Algae.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
Vol.  V.  Part  2, 12s.— The  Funui— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hookbr,  and  the  Rer. 

M.J.  Bbrkklby,  F.L.S.  &c. 

SMITH  (S.  H.)-THE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OP  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ERA:  her  Trials  and  her  Mission.  ByMn.HsNRY 
Smith.    Fcp.  8vo.  Os.  cluth. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.    2d  Edit,  with  Additions,  &c.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  el. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

7th  Edition,  corrected ;  in  which 
...  .^_.    ,..     "Introduction." 


[/» tkepreu. 


By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

the  object  of  Smithes  "  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the 

By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hookbr,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &c.     8vo.  with  36  Steel  Plates,  16s.  doth ; 

with  the  Plates  coloured,  £2, 12s.  6a.  cloth. 

SMITH  (SYDNEY). -SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S 

Cathedral,  the  Fonudlinr  Hospital,  and  several  Churchea  in  London ;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  O)ngrmtion.  By  the  late  Rev.  Syonby  Smith,  Qmon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Catliedral.   8vo.  12s.  cloth. 
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SMITH -THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

8d  Editkm,  with  Additionft.    S  vols.  8to.  with  F«>rtniit,  a6«.  cloth. 

•a*  Thin  eolketioa  coB«i«to  of  the  authnrt  eonthlmtmu  to  Um  ZiUtmrg^  Etvtew,  ftltr  ITjilij'g 

Uw  CathoiicB,  and  other  mlacelUnroiu  work*. 

SOPHOCLES,  BY  LINWOOD. 

ROPHOCLIS  TRAG<EDIiB    8UPER8TITRS.   Recenrait,  eC   brcfvl  adnotatiOM   

GuLiKLMUs  Lin  WOOD,  A.M.  iBdis  Christi  apnd  (hconiencet  Alumnot.    tvo.  lit.  cfattu 

SOUTHEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing:  all  the  Author's  last  IntroductionB  and  Notea.    Complete  in  ouenAtMm^ 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick,  oniform  with  Byron's  and  Mo 
Poems.    Mediom  8\'o.  31  s.  cloth ;  or  42».  lutund  in  morocco,  by  Hayctay. 
Also,  an  Edition  in  10  rols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  jTS.  10s.  doCh ;  morooco^  4t4A9a, 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT).-OUVER  NEWMAN ; 

A  New  England  Tale  (unfinished).  With  other  Poetical  Remains.  By  tbe  late  Robvbv 
South  BY.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT).-TnE  DOCTOR,  &c. 

5  vols,  post  8vo.  j6^.  12s.  6d.  cloth.— Also, 

THE  DOCTOR,  &r.    Vol.  VI.     From  the  Papers  of  the  late  Robert  Sovthey.     Bdited  by 
his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wartkr.    Post  8vo.  (in  tkeprmt. 

SOUTHEY    (ROBERT).  -  THE    LATE    MR.    SOUTHEY'S 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOK ;  comprisinfr  his  Rcadinrs  and  Collections  in  History.  Bio|rnpliy» 
Manners  and  Literature,  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.  &c. ;  systematically  arranced. 

SOUTIIEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Pn>in'C98  of  Methodism.  By  Robrbt  Southbt,  Esq.  LL.D.  Sd  Editkm,  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  f^ 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Fxlited  by  the  Rev.  Charlss  Citthbbkt 
SorTHKY,  A.M.  Curate  of  Cockermouth.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  S8s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  SouTHKTyBaq,  and 
R.  Bell,  Vm\,    5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ^\,  lOs.  cloth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  (THE). 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers."  Id  Edition.  Royal  Svo.  with  SS bcaatilblly- 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  £\,  lis.  6d.  cloth. 

SPOONER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNC- 

TION.S,  and  DISEASE:^  of  the  FOOT  and  LEG  of  the  HORSE:  comprehendinr  theOmn- 
liarative  Anatomy  of  these  parts  in  other  Animals,  embracing  the  subject  of  Saoeinf  and 
the  proper  Treatment  of  the  Foot ;  with  the  Rationale  and  Effects  of  various  Important 
Operations,  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  SrooNBB,  U.K.V.C 
12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  fbr  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hikovbr.  9  vols.  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  24s.  cloth. 

"  Till*  work  will  become  a  freat  farountf^  with  all  perMin*  who  are  roanected  with  the  tarf,  the  chaw,  and  lbs 

world  of  muily  vports.    It  it  written  in  a  pleasant,  ofT-hand,  daahini;  manner,  and  contahia  an  iminenw  vnrisij 

^information  and  enterlaimnff  matter."— Wkbxlt  UiarATca. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  its  Foundation  to  a.d.  U92.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbbrino,  M.A.  &c«  S  vols.  fcp.Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

STEBBING  (REV.  H.)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST,  tram  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the  Eighteenth  Century :  originally  designed 
as  a  (kmtinuation  of  Milner*s  *'  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  By  the  Rev.  Hknbt 
Stbbbing,  \}.iy^    3  vols.  Svo.  368.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stebuino.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT : 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  CostomSy  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes:  togellierwith 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  information  fbr  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  F^lited  by  Graham  Willmorb,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;— The  Customs 
and  Snipping  IVpartment,  by  Gborok  Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London^  Compiler  of 
** The Custon:s Guide;— The  Exchanges,  ftc.  and  Naval  Book-keeping,  by  William  Tatb, 
Author  of  "The  Modem  Cambist."    Svo.  38s.  cloth ;  or,  2Us.  bound. 
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STEPHENS.-!  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA; 

or,  BBKTLB:!:  containing  a  Deacription  of  all  the  Speciea  of  Beetlea  bitherto  aacertatned  to 
whabit  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland,  &c.  IVitta  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  4.  V. 
Stkph  kns,  F.L.S.  Aathor  of  **  IlluBtrations  of  Entomology."    Boat  8to.  14a.  cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 


STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W 

A  TRBATiaaoN  the  Natural  Hutory  and 
CLAsairiCATioR  or  Animals.  By  W. 
Swainioo,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Natural  History  and  Classification 
or  Quadruprds.  By  W.  Swainion,  Esq. 
Fcp.  8yo.  with  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

Natural  History  and  Classification  or 
Birds.  By  W.  Swainion,  Esq.  9  toIs. 
fcp.  8F0.  with  aOO  Woodcuts,  12s.  cloth. 

History  and  Natural  Arranobmbnt  or 
Insects.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  and  W. 
E.  Shuckard,  Esq.     Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

Animals  IN  Menaoeriks.  By  W.  Swainson, 
Esq.  Fcp.  8  vo.  V  iirnette  Title  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Natural  History  and  CLASsiriCATioH 
or  Fish,  Amphibians,  AND  Rbptilbs.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8to.  Us. 

Habits  and  Instincts  or  Animals.    By 

W.  Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Malacology  ;  or,  the  Natu- 
ral Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-ilsh. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  doth. 


A  Trratisb  on  Taxidermy;  with  the  Bio- 
RTsphy  of  ZoologisU,  and  Notices  of  their 
Works.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcpi8T0.6a. 


SWITZERLAND.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TATE.-AN  EPITOME  OF  NAVAL  BOOK-KEEPING, 

According  to  the  Practice  of  Mercantile  Book-keeping,  by  Double  and  Single  Entry;  shewing 
the  Prindples  and  Forms  of  Entries,  with  the  Arrangement  of  a  Set  of  B<K>ks,  and  the  Mode 
of  Making-np  the  Accounts  of  Owners,  Captains,  and  Consignees  of  Vessels  in  the  Merchant 
Service.    By  William  Tate,  Author  of  "The  Modem  Cambist,*'  6m:.    8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bcntley,  fh>m  the  Text  of  Gesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localitic»,  and  on  the  life  and 
Character  of  that  Poet.    By  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  M.A.    9d  Edition.    8vo.  lis.  cloth. 

TATE.-THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  AcU ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  flrom  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the 
Hor«  Paoliiue  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  Jambs  Tats,  M.A. 
Canon  ReaideDtiary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  doth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylbr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  **  May  Yon  Like  It,"  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man^s  Life,"  &c.  2d  EdiUon.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  ctoth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tatleb,  Rector  of  St  Peter's,  Chester; 
Aathor  of  **  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  8k,    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)  -TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD : 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C  B.  Taylkr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Evening  Lecturer  of 
St.  Mary's,  Qiester ;  Author  of**  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  6tc    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  doth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-DORA  MELDER: 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  Mbta  Sander.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tsyler, 
Author  of  **  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  6(c.    Fcp.  8vo.  vrith  two  Illustrations,  7s.  doth. 

TAYLOR  (JEREMY).-BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  WORKS. 

With  the  References  verified.    A  New  and  thoroughly-revised  Edition. 

%*  This  Work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  Editor  at  Oxford,  and  ^11  be  (mblislied  in 
volumes,  price  10s.  6d.  each ;  to  be  comnleted  in  13  volumes,  each  of  600  closely -printed  pages, 
publishcNd  at  inter\-als  of  two  months.  The  first  volume  vrill  probably  be  published  in  January 
i847*    Subscribers'  Names  received  by  the  Proprietors,  and  all  Booksellers. 

TAYLOR.~THE  STATESMAN. 

By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Philip  Van  Artevelde."    13mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 
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TIIIRLWALL -THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Riffbt  Rev.  the  Lokd  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  ThirlwAlD.  A  New 
Edition,  revised ;  with  Notes.  Volt.  1  to  S,  demy  8to.  with  Maps,  S6s.  cloth.  To  be 
completed  iu  8  volumes,  price  lis.  esch.  (Vol,  4  U  in  tkeprett, 

%*  Also*  an  Edition  in  8  toIs.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £2, 8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Ck>SNBY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Sevcnty-seTen  Desi^pis  drawn  ovi  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etchinir  Clab.  Engraved  bv  Thomjpson  and  other  eminent  Enj^ravers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  "Goldsmith's  Poems,"  21s.  cloth ;  or,  bound  iu  morocco, 
by  Hay  day,  36s. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

R<M>M,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.    2d  Edition.    Post  8>'0. 10s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  James  Thomson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.    2d  Edition.    ISmo.  5s.  cloth. 

*«*  A  KEY  to  this  work  is  in  the  press. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Ilalf,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  fh)m  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
trom  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  !Sijcty-five  Days,  in  a  refcular  prot^ression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ton  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant  in  Edinburgh.    12mo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON.-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD 

of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATfENING  of  CATTLE:  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By 
BU>BERT  Dun  DAS  Thomson,  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

THORNTON  (W.T.)-OVER-POPULATION  AND  ITS  REMEDY; 

Or,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Causes  of  the  l>istress  prevailing  among  the  Labouring 
Classes  of  tlic  British  Islaridn,  and  into  the  Means  of  Remedying  it.  By  William  Thomas 
Thornton.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

'<  We  look  upon  thU  u  one  of  the  most  imnortant  hook*  that  has  appenml  for  many  yran.  It  i«  the  wnik  or  .in 
acute  and  cumprrhenKive  thinker,  who  apcaia  m>t  onljr  out  of  the  abundance  of  Ute  heart, Wt  out  of  the  fiihicu  of  Ute 
undcmtandim;."— Mokmi^oChko!iicls. 

TISCHENDORF.-CONSTANTINE   TISCHENDORF'S    TRA- 

\¥AS  in  the  EAST.  Translated  from  the  German.  16mo.  uniform  with  the  cheap  authorised 
English  Translations  of  the  Works  of  Michelet  and  Quinct.  [/n  the  press. 

TOMLINE  (BISHOP).- AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  THE  BIBLE :  conUining  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Accojnt  of  the  Jewish  Sects:  and  a 
brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Groroe 
ToMLiNB,  D.D.  F.RiJ.    aoth  FxlitiOD.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOMLINE  (BISHOP).-ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  TIIEO- 

LOGY;  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a 
Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  a  short  Account  of  the  F.ni;Iish  Translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chnrcn  of  England ;  and  a  Scriptural  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  By  Gkorok  Tomlink,  D.D.  F.K.S.  14th  Edition,  with 
Additions,  by  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

TOMLINS -A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  pers«>ns  not  e<lucat(>(l  for  the  le^al  profession,  and  affording  iniormation  ])ecu1iarly  useful 
to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomas  Edlynk  Tumlins, 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.    l*ost  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES ; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time 
Precede<l  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  Thomas 
TooKK,  Esq.  F.R.S.    3  vols.  Svo.  £2.  8s.  cloth. 

«»*  Separately,  Vols.  1  and  2, 36s. ;  Vol.  S,  12s. 

TOWNSEND     (CHARLES).  -  THE    LIVES    OF    TWELVE 

EMINENT  JUOGF^S  of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  Charlks 
TowNSKND,  Esq.  A.M.  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Commons."    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 
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TROLLOPE  (REV.  W.)-ANALECTA  THEOLOGICA : 

A  Critical,  Philolofficml,  and  Exegretical  Coiuinentary  on  the  New  Testament,  atlapteil  to  the 
Greek  Text :  compiled  and  digested  from  themoHt  approved  sources,  Hritish  and  Foreiffn,  and 
to  arTan«:ed  as  to  exhibit  the  comparative  wein^ht  of  the  diiferent  Upiuionfl  on  Disputed  Tcxtn. 
By  tlie  Rev.  William  Trollopk,  M.A.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  ^l.  12a.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizal>eth.  Uy  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
K.A.S.L.    New  Editions.    19  vols.  8vo.  j68.  Ss.  cloth.— Or,  separately, 

THE  HI8T0KY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS.    3  vols.  8vo.  j£2.  5s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.    5  vols.  8vo.  ^3,  bils. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.    2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

THE  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH.    2  vols.  8vo.  S3s.  ImIs. 

TURNER  (SHARON) -RICHARD  III.:  A  POEM. 

By  Sharon  Turner,  F^.  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Author  of  "  Tlic  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  "  Tlie  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  Cd.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.  BySuAROMTuRNBR,  F.S.A.  R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3v1s.8vo.43s.cl. 

TURNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  anil  on  the  Nature,  Orijrin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  lYeatment.  By  Jamks 
TuRNKR,  M.R.V.C.    Royal  8vo.  78.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON'S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELI^S  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thorouirhly  revisetl  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeiier  of  the  Zoological  ('olU*ctiou  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Phites  15s.  cloth. 

TWISS  (DR.  T.)-TUE  OREGON  QUESTION  EXAMINED, 

In  resi)Oi*t  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  Travbrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of 
Political  Kcononiy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons.  8vo.  with 
Maps  of  North  America  and  the  Oregon  Territory,  12s.  cloth. 

TYTLER    (PROF.)  -  PROFESSOR   TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS 

OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Dr.  Narks*  Coutinuatiou.  A 
New  F^iition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  Death  of  William  IV.  8vo.  with  7  Maits, 
Us.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARYOF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrkw  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  .M.A.S.  iMwl.i  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Pliilad.;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hniiov. ;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.    3d  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,210  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth.  -  Alt>o, 

SUPPLE.M  ENT  of  RECENT  I.MPROVEMEN^S.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

VON  ORLICH  (C APT.) -TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

IncIudingSrinde  and  the  Punjab,in  1842  and  1843.  ByCaiit.LKoroLDVoNORLiCH.  Translated 
from  the  Germ  nn,  by  H.Evans  Llotd,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  ami 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 


WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Literature  and  Science.  Bv  U.  H.  Smarts 
Author  of  "I'hoory  and  Practice  of  Elocution,"  &i'.  2d  Edition.  To  which  are  now  ad<led, 
au  enUirge<l  Etymological  Index ;  and  a  Supplement,  containing  nearly  3000  Words  not  in- 
dnded  in  the  previous  cilition  of  the  Dictionary.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

*•*  The  Supplement,  with  the  Etymological  Index,  may  be  had  separately.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  swd. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  Epitomised,  by  Smart.  New  Etlition.  16mo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 


WALKER  (GEO.)-CHESS  STUDIES; 

Comprising  One  I'housand  Games  vf  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Players ; 
ionning  a  complete  EncycIo}Media  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  fine  si>ecimens  of  strati^gy  in  every  stage  of  the  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Gkouuk 
Walker,  Author  of  *'  Chess  made  Easy,"  &c.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY~the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Cfodbead ;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Christian    I 
Cluumcter,  &c.    By  Ralph  Warolaw,  D.D.    5th  Edition,  8vo.  15b.  clot.V3L.  \ 
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WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

ChiellT  Ornitholofy.    By  Charles  Watbrton,  Ksq.,  Author  of  "  Wanderinn  i 
AmmoL**     With  an  Aatobioinvphy  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hal 
Edition.  Fq[>.  8yo.  8s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES.    With  Continuation  of  Mr.  Watbrton's  Aotobiofp^phy.    New 
Fcp.  8to.  with  Viffnctte  by  T.  Cretwick,  A.K.A.  6t.  6d.  cloth. 

WATTS  (A.  A.)-ALARIC  WATTS'  POETRY  AND  PAIN! 

LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART ;  with  other  Poemt.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Illustrated 
hi|[[bly  finished  Une-Enicravlufifs,  Ihmi  the  Desigrns  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Plmtera.  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Enflrrsvers  of  the  age.  Square  crown  8vo.  prl 
embellisbed  uniformly  with  Roirers*B  "Italy"  and  "Popms,*'  8Is.  6d.  l)oanls; 
impressions,  63s.  Iioards ;  proofs  before  letters,  on  quarto  colombier,  India  iiaper, 
copies  printed),  ^5. 5s.  [7m  tkt 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONi 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Homsekeepinii:; 
Construction  of  Domestic  Ediflces,  with  the  modes  of  Wamiinr,  Vcntilatiufr,  anu 
them^A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Ma 
Duties  of  Servants,  Sec.  &c.  &c.    By  Thomas  Wkiimtkr,  F.(i..S.  &c. ;  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Parkes,  Author  of  *<  Domestic  Duties.*'    8vo.  with  nearly  l,OOU  Wuodcuti«  50s.  c 

WEIL  (DR.  G.)-THE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,   AND 

TALMUD;  or,  Biblical  Lep^ends  of  the  Musnulmaiis,  conipilc<l  from  Araliic  Sour 
compared  with  Jewiah  Traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  W  ki  l.  Librarian  of  the  Uiiiverbity  of  He 
Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  PRns,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  0( 
Notes.    Post  8vo.  7s.  fid.  cloth. 

WELSFORD  (HENRY.)-ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  RAMIl 

TIONSof  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Primiti^ 
Early  Mif^rations,  and  Final  Settlements  of  the  principal  European  Nations.  By 
Wklsford.    8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

WESTWOOD  (J.  0.)— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MOI 

CLASSIFlC.\TION  OF  INSECTS:  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  conipoiindinfr 
sation  of  the  diflferent  Families.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwooo,  F.L  S.  &c.  &c.  &c.  2  vols,  tj 
numerous  Illustrations,  itf2.  7s.  cloth. 

WHITLEY  (DR.  J.)-THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING  : 

In  which  are  considered— the  Intermediate  Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World, 
in  Heaven,  Aufels,  the  Final  Consummate  Life.    By  Joii?r  \^  hitlky,  D.D.  Rector  ( 
macke)',  and  Cbaucellor  of  Killaloe.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE  (^V.)-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE 

VAILING  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PUOFF.S.SK1)  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Hi^ 
Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By  Wm  Wi  lbk 
Esq.  M.P.    17th  Edition.    8vo.  Ss.  boards.— SOth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

WILLIS  (N.  P.)-DASHES  AT  LIFE  WITH  A  FREE  PE? 

By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  Author  ot  '*  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  &c.    3  vols,  ixist  8vo. : 

WILLOUGHBY  (LADY).-A  DIARY, 

Pnrportinff  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLOUGHBY,  of  the  Reiirn  of  Charles  I. ;  enihnici 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  fh>m  1635  to  1648.  Produced  in  tlie  style  of  the  ( 
which  the  Diary  refers.  Sd  Edit.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  8b.  boards;  or  188.  in  morocco  by 

WINTER  (J.  W.)-THE  HORSE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISE 

Or,  Sufffrestions  on  his  Natural  and  General  Histor)',  Varieties,  Cunforniution,  Pac 
Soundness,  Stablinjr,  Condition,  Traininir,  andShoeinfr.  With  a  DifreKt  of  Veterinary  1 
By  Jambs  W.  Wintbh.  M.R.C.V.S.L.  Member  of  the  AiAociution  I.ittrritire  tVV^^] 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Mehemet  All  and  Ibrahim  I'asha.    8vo.  lOs.  6il.  cloth. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.SS.  EREBUS 

TERROR.  Under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Sir  Jamks  Clark  Ross,  R.N.  F.K..S.  du 
years  1839,  40,  41.  43,  43.  I*ublished  by  Authority  of  the  Lot  (1*11  Commishionen 
Admiralty.  Edited  by  John  Richabdson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  ;  and  John  Kdwahi 
Esq.  F.R.S.    PBrts  I.  to  X.  royal  4to.  with  numerous  coloured  and  plain  Plates,  lUs.  c 

ZUMPT  (PROF.)-A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGU 

By  C.  O.  ZuMPT,  Ph.  D.  ProfiFssor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Member  of  th 
ActdeniT  of  Berlin.  Translated  fh>m  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  orii^inal,  and  adaute« 
use  of  BnirUsh  Students,  by  L.  Schmitb,  Ph.  D.,  Rector  of  the  llig^h  S«.iiool  of  Kili 
with  many  Additkma  and  Corrections  communicated  by  the  Author.    8vo.  148.  cloth 
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In  order  that  others  may  uae  thia  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  bat 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


